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PREFACE. 


\ < 


Dre Lewis published the first edition of his New 
_Dispensatory in 1754. The principal part of that 
work was a commentary upon the London and 
Edinburgh Pharmacopceias, of both of which it con- 
tained a complete and accurate translation. A con- 
cise system of the Theory and Practice of Pharmacy 
was prefixed as an introduction ; and directions for 
extemporaneous prescription, with many elegant ex- 
amples, and a collection of efficacious, but. cheap 
remedies, for the use of the poor, were added as an 
appendix. 
| The manner in which the whole was executed, _ 
placed Dr Lewis at the head of the reformers of 
Chemical Pharmacy; for he contributed more than 
any of his predecessors to improve that science, both 
by the judicious criticism with which he combated 
the erroneous opinions then prevalent, and by the 
actual and important additions he made to that 
branch of our knowledge. He was justly rewarded 
_by the decided approbation of the public. During 
his lifetime many editions were published, each suc- 


ceeding one receiving the improvements which the 
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advancement of the sciences connected with Phar- 
macy suggested. _ 

After the death of Dr Lewis, Dr Wexsrer, and Dr 
Duncan senior successively contributed to maintain 
the reputation of the work, by taking advantage of 
the discoveries made in natural history and chemis- 
try, and by making those alterations which new edi- 
tions of the Pharmacopeeias, on which it was found- 
ed, rendered necessary. From the place of their pub- 
lication, and to distinguish them from the original 
work of Dr Lewis, which was still reprinted in Lon- 
don without alteration, these improved editions were 
entitled The Koinpurcnh New Duspensatory. 

When the Edinburgh College were preparing to 
publish a new edition of their Pharmacopoeia in 1800, 
the booksellers who purchased the copy-right of that 
Work were desirous that it should be accompanied 
by a corresponding Dispensatory. Indeed, since 
the year 1788, when my Father revised it, it had — 
undergone no material alteration, although it has 
been often reprinted with the name of another edi- 
tor. During that period, the progress of chemistry, 
pharmacy, and natural history, has been so great as 
to render a complete reform absolutely necessary. 

This, to the best of my abilities, I attempted in the 
first edition, which I published in 1808, and, if I may 
judge from the sale of the work, not altogether un- 
successfully. For, although the impression was very 
large, in the course of fourteen years it has gone 
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through eight editions, and is now published for the 
ninth time. These frequent editions have enabled 
me, on the one hand, to prevent the work from 
ever falling very materially behind the state of the 
science ; but, on the other hand, the very short time 
allowed me to prepare each for the press, compared 
with the size of the volume, the multiplicity of ob- 
jects which it embraces, and the very rapid progress 
and unsettled state of chemistry, have hitherto pre- 
vented me from giving it that degree of perfection 
which 1 have always wished it to possess. On most 
occasions I have had recourse to original sources of 
information ; and when I have sometimes borrowed 
from other compilers like myself, I have always sta- 
ken care to be assured of their accuracy. I may 
also, as a proof of my anxiety to render this work 
worthy of the favourable reception with which it has 
met, advert to the numerous experiments which I 
have made, either to settle points upon which the 
best authorities were at variance, or to investigate 
substances which were imperfectly understood. 

The additions, improvements and corrections in 
the present edition are considerable. ‘To notice all 
of them, from the manner in which they are disper- 
sed throughout every part of the work, would far - 
exceed the limits of a preface. The most important 
have originated in the alterations and corrections 
introduced by the Edinburgh College into the new 
edition of their Pharmacopceia, of which the present 
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Dispensatory contains an accurate translation, and 
to which the commentaries have been adapted. | 

» In all the editions the plan and arrangement a- 
dopted by Dr Lewis have been followed. The work 
is divided into three parts. The first contains Ele- 
ments of Pharmacy ; the second the Materia-Medi- 
ca; and the last,the Preparations and Compositions. 

The jirst of these is entirely new, nothing being 
retained but the title. It is divided into two sec- 
tions. ‘The first contains a very concise account of 
some of the general doctrines of Chemistry, and of 
“the properties of all simple bodies, and the generic 
‘characters of compound bodies. In the second | 
part, the Operations of Pharmacy, and the necessary 
apparatus, are described ; and an Appendix is add- 
ed, containing many very useful tables. 

The second and third parts contain translations of 
the Pharmacopeeias of the Colleges of Edinburgh, 
Dublin, and London ; with a commentary, more or 
less full, as the nature of the article seemed to re- 
quire. Inthe dictionary of Materia Medica, I have 
adopted the nomenclature of the Edinburgh College, 
or rather of natural history, in preference to the of- 
ficinal names hitherto employed. ‘To the systematic 
name of each article are subjoined its synonimes in 
the different Pharmacopceias, and the designations 
of the parts used in medicine; then the class and 
order of natural bodies to which it belongs; and if 


a vegetable, the exact number of its genus and spe- 
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cies, according to the excellent edition of Linnzxvus’s 
Species Plantarum, published at Berlin by Professor 
WILLDENow. 

In consequence of the plan which I adopted, lof 
confining this Dispensatory to the articles contained 
in the British Pharmacopceias, I was obliged to omit 
several substances in use as: popular remedies, as 
well as those which are now obsolete, but frequent- 
ly occurring in old medical authors, and such as 
have acquired reputation in other countries, or are 
even fashionable at home, but not yet sanctioned by 
any of our Colleges. ‘The necessary information re- 
specting these, along with short Elements of Thera- 
peutics, and the Principles of Extemporaneous Pres 
scription, illustrated by examples, I intend to pub- 


lish separately, as an pons to the Edinburgh 
New Dispensatory. 
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EDINBURGH 


“NEW DISPENSATORY. 





PART I. 
ELEMENTS OF PHARMACY. | 


i. ApoE object of Pharmacy is to provide those substances 
which may be employed for the prevention or cure of 
disease. - oe | : 

2. To obtain this object completely, an acquaintance with 
the physical and chemical properties of these bodies is neces- 
sary. This may be termed the Sczence of Pharmacy. . 

3. Few substances are found in nature in a state ft for their 
exhibition in medicine. The various preparations which they 
previously undergo constitute the Art of Pharmacy. 

4. Pharmacy ts so intimately connected with Chemistry, 
that the former can neither be understood as a science, nor 
practised with advantage as an art, without a constant rete- 
rence to the principles of the latter. For this reason, it is 
proper to premise such a view of the general doctrines of che- 
mistry, and of the most remarkable properties of chemical 
agents, as is necessary for the purposes of pharmacy. 





SECT. 1. 
EPITOME OF CHEMISTRY. 
5. The most minute particles inte which any substance can 


be divided, similar to each other, and to the substance of which 
they are parts, are termed its Integrant particles. 
: oe 


ere 
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6. The most minute particles into which bodies can niles 
ly be divided are called their Elementary particles. 

7. When the integrant particles admit of no further division, 
the body isa Simple Substance. 

8. But the integrant particles of most bodies can be subdi- 
vided into other particles, differing in their nature from each 
other, and from the body of which t they are parts. These are 
Compound Bodies. 

9. If the particles, of which the integrant particles of any 
compound body are composed, 

a. admit of no further division, the body is a Primary 
Compound ; 

b. but if they be also compound, and admit of still farther 
subdivision, they are called Intermediate particles, and 
the body is a Secondary Compound. 

10. Therefore the integrant particles 

a. of simple substances are also their elementary particles; 

b. of primary compounds are composed of elementary pare 
ticles ; 

c. of secondary compounds are composed of intermediate 
particles. 

11. The phenomena of matter are regulated by attraction 
and repulsion. 


ATTRACTION. 


12. Attraction comprehends those forces which cause bodies 
to approach towards each other. 
13. It operates 
a. at sensible distances, as in the attractions of grantly, 
electricity and magnetism ; 
b. at imsensible distances; Contzguous Attraction. 


a.a. between particles of the same species, constitutmg~ . 


the attraction of cohesion or aggregatzon ; 
5. b. between particles of different species, the attraction 
of composition or affinity. 


REPULSION. 


14. Repulsion tends to separate bodies from each other. 
15. It also operates either 
a. at sensible distances, as in the repulsion of electricity 
and magnetism ; OY, 
b. at insensible distances, as in the repulsion of the matter 
of heat or caloric. 


16. The eke pene from the operation of attrac- 
tions, and repulsions at insensible distances, constitute the 
proper objects of chemistry. 


GRAVITY. 


17. The most general species of attraction is that by which 
masses of bodies tend to approach each other. 

Light, heat, electricity and magnetism alone, seem to be 
exempted from its influence. Hence those substances have 
been called, though not correctly, Jmponderable. 
| ae Gravity acts in the direct ratio of the quantity of 

matter, and in the inverse ratio of the square of the 
distance. _ 

6. It is indestructible and uniform. Y 

c. It has no antagonist repulsion. 

d. In free space it acts equally on all kinds of matter. 

e. In gravitating media, it is different with respect to 
different kinds of matter; and the relatiye weights of 
equal masses of bodies constitute their Specific Gra- 
vity ; water being commonly assumed as unity for so- 
lids and fluids, and hydrogen gas sometimes for airs 
and vapours. 

J. The proportions in which bodies unite, seem to be mul- 
tiples of the specific gravity of their elementary parti- 
cles. 


AGGREGATION. 


18. Gravitating bodies exist under different forms of aggre- 
gation : 

a, Solid, in which the attraction of cohesion resists rela- 
tive motion among the particles, more or less perfect- 
ly, and the fragments are angular, and do not reunite 
on being placed i in contact. 

. Fluid, in which it admits of relative motion among the 
particles, with greater or Jess facility, and small por- 
tions have a tendency to assume a globular form, and. 
readily reunite on coming into contact. 

c. Gaseous, in which the particles repel each other. 


AFFINITY. 


19. Affinity is regulated by the following laws: 
4. It does not act at sensible distances. 
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b. It is exerted only between particles of differant species. 
c. It is exerted by different bodies, with different degrees 
of force; and hence it was called Elective Attraction. 

. d. It unites bodies in definite proportions ; and when bo- 
dies combine in more proportions than one, these are 
multiples of each other. Also when more than two 
bodies unite, they exist in the same proportions, or 
multiples of the same proportions in which they form 
binary compounds. Lastly, when oxygenized bodies 

. are combined, each of them contains the same quantity 


of oxygen, or multiples of the same quantity ; and oxy- 


genizable bodies combine in such proportions as will 
require equal or multiple quantities of oxygen for their 
oxygenizement. 

e. It unites a first proportion of one body with another, 
more strongly than a second; a second than a third, 
and so on; and hence it is in the inverse ratio of sa- 
turation, and seems to increase with the mass. 

Jf: It is influenced by cohesion, specific gravity, elasticity 
and temperature. 

g. It is often accompanied by a change of temperature. 

h. Substances, chemically combined, acquire new proper- 
ties ; 

é. and cannot be separated by mechanical means. 

k. The action produced by different affinities, existing in 
one substance, is called Resulting Affinity. 

20. Affinity is 


a. simple, when two bodies unite, in consequence of their 


mutual attraction, whether these bodies be themselves 
simple or compound, and even although, in the latter 
case, it be attended with decomposition. 

b. compound, when there is more than one new combina- 
tion, and when the new arrangement would not have 
taken place, in consequence of ‘the attractions tending 
to produce either combination singly. 

21. The attractions which tend to preserve the original ar- 
rangement of bodies presented to each. other are denominated 
Quiescent Attractions ; those which tend to destroy the ovigi- 
nal, and to form a new arrangement, are termed Divellent on 
tractions. 

It is evident that no new arrangement can take place, 


unless the divellent be more powerful than the quiescent at- 
tractions. : 
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Epitome of Chemistry. 


XX1 


' CLASSIFICATION OF SIMPLE SUBSTANCES, ACCORDING To 
DR THOMSON. 


22. Imponderable bodies. 


Light. Electricity. — 
Heat. | 
Ponderable bodies. 

Simple supporters of combustion : 
Oxygen.. Iodine. 
Chlorine. Fluorine. 

Simple incombustibles, 
Azote. 

Acidifiable combustibles. 
Hydrogen. Sulphur. 
Carbon. Arsenic. 
Boron. Tellurium. 
Silicon. Osmium. 
Phosphorus. 

Intermediate combustibles. 
Antimony. Tungsten. 
Chromium. Columbium. 
Molybdenum. Titanium. 

Alkalifiable combustibles. 
Potassium. : Barium. 
Sodium. Strontium. 
Calcium. Maenesium. 
Yttrium. ‘Zirconium. 
Glucinum. Thorinum. 
Aluminum. 

Tron. Manganese. 
Nickel. Cerium. 
Cobalt. Uranium. 
Zinc. ae Bismuth. 
Lead. Mercury. 
Tin. Silver. 
Copper. 
Gold. Rhodium. 
Platinum. Iridium. 
- Palladium. 


COMPOUND BODIES. 


23. Compound bodies may be divided into 
a. Primary compounds (9. a), consisting of simple sub-= 
stances combined with each other. These may be sub- 
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divided into binary, ternary, quaternary, &c. accord- 
ing to the number of their constituents. — 

b. Secondary compounds, (9. 6), consisting of compound 
bodies combined with simple bodies, or with each 
other. 

This division is convenient, but arbitrary, as we are in fact 
ignorant of what are really simple bodies, and cannot ascertain 
the manner of combination in bodies compounded of three 
or more elements. 


LIGHT. 


24. Light emanates in every direction from visible bodies. 
_ 25. It moves in straight lines, with a velocity equal to 
164,060 miles in a second. 

26. Its gravity is not appretiable. 

27. When a ray of light passes very near a solid body, 
it 1s 2nflected towards it. 

28. When it passes at a distance somewhat greater, it is 
deflected from it. 

29. When a ray of light falls upon a polished surface, it 
is reflected trom it, and the angle of reflection is equal to the 
apgle of incidence: 

30. Some bodies have the property of polarizing and others 
of depolarizing light. 

31. Bodies which do not allow light to pass through them 
“are termed Opaque. 

32. ‘Those which allow it to pass freely through them are 
termed Transparent. 

33. When a ray of light passes obliquely from one medium. 
into another of greater density, it is bent towards the perpen- 
dicular ;. but if ‘the second medium be of less density, it is 
bent from the perpendicular. The light, in both cases, is 
said to be Refracted. 

34, The refracting power of bodies is aropouemarl to their 
densities, except with regard to inflammable bodies, of which 
the refracting power is greater than in proportion to their 
densities. 

35. By means of a triangular prism, light is separated by 
refraction into seven coloured rays; red, orange, ee 
green, blue, indigo, and violet. 

36. These rays are permanent, and suffer no further change 
by reflection or refraction. 

37. They differ in flexibility and refrangibility; the red pos- 
sessing these properties in a less degree than the orange, the 
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orange than the yellow, and so on in the order of their enu- 
meration. ; : 

38. The ¢lluminating power of the different rays is greatest 
between the yellow and green, and gradually declines towards 
both ends of the spectrum. | | 

39. The different colours of bodies depend on their trans- 
mitting or reflecting those rays only which constitute their 
particular colours. 

40, White consists of the whole prismatic rays united, 

41, Black is the total absence of light, or complete suffoe 
cation of all the rays. 3 

42. The sun’s rays possess the power of heating bodies. 

43. The heating power of the different rays is inversely ag 
their refrangibility. But as this power is greatest at some 
distance beyond the red end of the visible spectrum, it is pro- 
bable that it is totally independent of the calorific rays. 

44, Bodies are heated by light inversely as their transpas | 
rency, and directly as the number of rays suffocated by them. 

4.5. ‘The sun’s rays possess the chemical property of sepa- 
rating oxygen from many of its combinations. 

46. The disoxygenizing power of the different rays is in pro- 
portion to their refrangibility. But as this power is greatest 
at a small distance beyond the violet end of the visible spec- 
trum, it is probable that it is totally independent of the coe 
lorific or calorific rays. 

47. Light is absorbed by many bodies, and again emitted 
by them in the dark. 

48. The sources of light are the sun’s rays, phosphori, com- 
bustion, combination, heat, and percussion. 

49. Light is supposed by some to exist in a latent state in 
all combustible bodies, 


: CALORIC. 

50. Heat, in common language, is a term employed to ex- 
press both a certain sensation, and the cause producing that 
sensation. Iu philosophical language, it is now confined to 
the sensation, and the term Caloric has been adopted to ex- 
press the cause. 

51. The particles of caloric repel each other: it is therefore 
disposed.to fly off in every direction from a body in which it 
is accumulated, or to pass off by radiation. 

52. Caloric is attracted by all other bodies. It has there- 
fore an irresistible tendency so to distribute itself as to pro- 
duce an universal equilibrium of temperature, or to pass frem 
hodies in which it is accumulated, into bodies in which it is 
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deficient, until the attraction of each for caloric, and the re- 
pulsive force of the caloric contained in each become equal to 
each other. | 

53. Caloric is radiated most slowly by polished metallic sur- 
faces, and most quickly by rough blackened surfaces. | 

54. Radiated caloric is admitted most readily by rough 
blackened surfaces, and most difficulily by polished metailic 
surfaces. te 
_ 55. Radiated caloric is transmitted with the velocity of 
light ; and is, in like manner, reflected and refracted. 

56. But the passage of caloric through most bodies is im- 
mensely slower than radiated caloric. 

57. When caloric moves through bodies with this dimi- 
nished velocity, it is said to be conducted by them. Metals 
are the best conductors; then stoves, glass, dried wood. 
Spongy bodies, in general, are bad conductors. Fluids also 
conduct caloric; but as they admit of intestine motion among 
their particles, they carry it more frequently than they con- 
duct it. 

58. Temperature is that state of any body, by which it ex-. 
cites the sensation of heat or of cold, and produces the other 
effects which depend on the excess or deficiency of caloric. 

59. The most general effect of caloric is expansion ; the 
only real exception to this law being the contraction of water, 
from the lowest temperature at which it can remain fluid, to 
42° 5’ KF. This expansion either consists, 

a. in a simple increase of volume ; or 

b. it produces a change of form in the substance heated. 
a. a. from solid to fluid ; fuszon, liquefaction. 
6. b. from solid or fluid to vapour ; vaporization. 

60. Bodies expand gradually, and at all temperatures, so 
long as they undergo no other change. 

61. Bodies differ very much in the degree of gradual exe 
pansion, (59. a) which equal increments of temperature pro- 
duce in them. Gases are more expansible than fluids, fluids 
than solids. ‘The individuals of the latter forms of agerega- 
tion also exhibit considerable differences. . 

62. The change of form (59. 6) occurs suddenly, and al- 
ways at certain degrees of temperature. 

63. Vapurization is much retarded by increase of pressure, 
and facilitated by its diminution, insomuch, that those sub- 
stances which, under the ordinary pressure of the atmosphere, 
seem to pass at once from the state of solid to that of vapour, 
may, by the application of sufficient pressure, be made to as- 
sume the intermediate state of fluidity; while, on the contra- 
ry, all fluids which have been hitherto tried, begin in a vacuum — 


i 
e 


re 
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to boil and to emit vapour, when their temperature is lower, 
by (20° at least, than their vaporifie point, at the ordinary 
pressure of the atmosphere. : : 

6+. From analogy, all bodies are considered as solid when 
totally deprived of caloric ; but they are termed solid, fluid, or 
gaseous, according to the state in which they exist at the ordi- 
nary temperature of the atmosphere. ‘They are also termed 
fusible or infusible, volatile or fixed, condensible or perma- 
nenitly elastic, according to the effects of caloric upon them. | 

65. Another very general effect of caloric is zncreased tem- 
perature. ae | 
a. This effect is constant when bodies retain their form of 

aggregation, or undergo the gradual species of expan- 
sion (59. @); ve nee 

b. but while they undergo the sudden species, (59. 5.) they 
remain at one determinate temperature, that necessary 
for their fusion or vaporization, until the change be 
completed throughout the whole mass. 

66. During the time necessary to effect this, the influx of 
caloric continues as before; and as it does not increase the tem- — 
perature, it is said to become latent or combined. 

67. The caloric necessary for these changes (65. 6 } is best 
denominated the caloric of fluidity, and the caloric of vapori- 
zation ; and its quantity is determinate with regard to each 
substance. | 

68. The absolute caloric, or total quantity of caloric con- 
tained in any body, is perfectly unknown ; but the quantity 
which increases the temperature of any body a ceriain number 
of degrees, is termed its specific caloric, (Capacity tor caloric, 
of Black, Crawford, and others,) when its weight is the object 
of comparison ; and by Dr Thomson, its capacity tor caloric, 
when its volume is considered. ‘The specific, and therefore 
the absolute caloric of bodies, varies very much. 

69. Incandescence is the least general effect of caloric, as it 
is confined to those substances which are capable of support 
ing the very high temperature necessary for its production, 
without being converted into vapour or gas. : 

70. On the living body caloric produces the sensation of 
heat, and its general action is stimulant. Vegetation and ani- 
mal life are intimately connected with temperature, each cli- 
mate supporting animals and vegetables peculiar to itself. 

71, Caloric influences affinity, borh on account of the ope- 
ration of its own affinities, and of its facilitating the action of 
bodies, by counteracting cohesion. For the latter reason, it 
also promotes solution, and increases the power of solvents. 

72. The general effects of the abstraction of caloric, are di- 
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minutton of volume, condensation, diminution of temperature, 
and sensation of cold, It also influences affinity, and, in gene- 
ral, retards solution. The abstraction of caloric never can be 
total; and the attempts to calculate the thermometrical point 
at which it would take place, although ingenious, are not 
satisfactory. Those most worthy of attention place it about 
—1500° ¥F. 

73. The means employed to increase temperature are, the 
rays of the sun, collected by means of a concave mirror, or 
double convex lens, electricity, friction, percussion, collision, 
condensation, and combustion. ‘Temperature is diminished 
by rarefaction, evaporation, and liquefaction. 

74. Temperature is estimated relatively by our sensations, 
and absolutely by means of various instruments. The thermo- 
meter indicates temperature by the expansion which a certain 
bulk of fluid undergoes from the addition of caloric, and by 
the condensation produced by its abstraction. Mercury, from 
the uniformity of its expansion, forms the most accurate ther- 
mometer; but for temperatures in which mercury would 
frecze, alcohol must be employed. Air is sometimes used to 
shew very small variations of temperature. The action of 
the pyrometer of Wedgwood, which is employed for mea- 
suring very high temperatures, depends upon the permanent 
and uniform contraction of pure clay at these temperatures. 


ELECTRICITY. 


75. The particles of the electric fluid repel each other, with 
a force decreasing as the distances increase. | 

76. They attract the particles of other bodies, with a force 
decreasing as the distances increase; and this attraction is 
mutual. 
77. They are dispersed in the pores of other bodies, and 

move with various degrees of facility through different kinds 
of matter. 

a. Bodies, through which they move without any percei- 
vable obstruction, are called Non-electrics, or Condue- 
tors. Of these the chief are the metals, charcoal, and 
inflammable metallic compounds. 

®. Bodies, through which they move with very great dif- 
ficulty, are called Electrics, or Non-conductors. Ot 
these the chief are glass, sulphur, oils, resins and com- 
pounds of the metals with oxygen or chlorine, (oxy- 
muriatic acid). 

ec, Bodies through which they move, but with difficulty, 
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are called Linperifect Conductors. Of these we have ex- 
amples in alcohol and ether. 

78. The phenomena of electricity arise 

a. from the actual motion of the fluid’ from a body con- 
taining more, into another body containing less of iv; 

b. from its attraction or repulsion, independently of any 
transference of fluid. 

“9. By rubbing electrics on each other, the distribution of 
the electric fluid in them is altered. On separating them, the 
one contains more, and the other less than the natural quan- 
tity; or, the one becomes positively, and the other negatively 
electrified. Positive electricity is also called witreous, and ne 
gative also res7nous. — 2 

80. Electrics may also be excited by rubbing them with 
non-electrics. | 

81. If a body B be brought into the neighbourhood of an 
electrified body A, B becomes electrified by position. 

82. If an insulated body B, that is, a body in contact with 
electrics only, be brought into the neighbourhocd of an elec- 
trified body A, B becomes permanently electrified, and the 
electricity of A is diminished, while a spark passes between 
them accompanied bysound. Ifa metallic point be present 
ed to a body negatively electrified, it emits rays of light; if to 
a body positively electrified, it becomes simply luminous. 

83. When a body A has imparted electricity to another body 
B, they repel each other, unless B shall have afterwards im- 
parted all its electricity to other bodies. 

84. Bodies repel each other, when both are positively or 
both negatively electrified. 

85. Bodies attract each other, when the one is positively 
and the other negatively electrified. : 

86. If either of the bodies be in the natural! state, they will 
neither attract nor repel each other. | 

87. The electric spark is accompanied by intense increase 
- of temperature, and will kindle inflammable bodies. 

88. Electricity is disengaged during many chemical actions, 
and it produces very remarkable chemical effects, depending 
chiefly on sudden and momentary increase of temperature, © 
and on the light produced. 

89. Electricity acts on the living system as a stimulus. 


GALVANISM. 


90. The phenomena of galvanism seem to depend solely on 
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the agency of electricity, excited during certain chemical ac- 
tions. 

91. It is excited by arranging at least three heterogeneous 
bodies, two conductors and one imperfect conductor, or two — 
imperfect conductors and one conductor, in such a manner, 

that they form a connected arc or chain, in which each is in- 
terposed between the other two. 

92. The pile of Volta, by which it is rendered most mani- 
fest, is constructed, by combining a series of simple galvanic 
arcs into one continuous circle, in one uniform order of ar- 
rangement. rh 

93. The solid conductors most capable of exciting gal- 
vanism, are the metals and charcoal; and the most efficient 
imperfect conductors.are certain saline solutions. 

94. The effects of the simple galvanic circle on the animal 
body, are the production of a sensation of light when applied 
to the eye; of an acid taste on the tongue; and the excite- 
ment of the muscles through the medium of the nerves. 

95. The pile, when well constructed, besides these effects, 
also gives a shock and spark resembling those of electricity, 
and is the most powerful instrument of analysis with which 
we are acquainted. 


MAGNETISM.- 


96. If an oblong piece of iron be suspended freely, it will 
assume a determinate position with regard to the axis of the 
earth. 2 
97. When the same end always points in the same direc- 
tion, it is said to possess polarity, or to be a magnet. 

98. The similar poles of two magnets repel each other, and 
the dissimilar poles attract each other, with a force decreasing 
as the distances increase. , ' 

99. Any piece of iron, when in the neighbourhood of a 
magnet, is a magnet; and its polarity is so disposed, that the 
magnet and iron mutually attract each other. : 

100. Magnetism does not seem to affect sensibility or irri- — 
- tability, or to influence chemical action. 


OXYGEN. 


101. Oxygen is the principle on which most of the chemical 
qualities of atmospheric air depend. Its tendency to combina- 
tion is so strong, that it has never been procured in a separate 
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state. Oxygen gas, or the combination of oxygen with caloric, 
is its most simple form. This is permanently elastic, compress- 
ible, transparent, inodorous, and insipid. 100 cubical inches at 
60° Fahrenheit, and 30 inches mercurial pressure, weigh about 
34 grains. Its specific gravity in relation to waier is 0.00135 ; 
and in relation to hydrogen, its specific gravity is 15 to 13 its 
power of refracting light 195s, hydrogen being 1000; and its 
capacity for heat 4.7, water being assumed as unity. It sup- 
ports inflammation, is necessary for respiration and vegeta- 
tion, and is decomposed in all these processes ; it constitutes 
0.21 of the bulk of atmospheric air. Water at 60° takes up 
st, of its bulk of the gas. Oxygen is also a constituent in 
water, in all acids and metallic oxides, and in almost all ani- 
mal and vegetable substances. It is separated from many of 
its combinations by the sun’s rays. 

102. Oxygenizement is an example of chemical union, and 
is subjected to all the laws of affinity. It requires the presence 
and contact of oxygen, and of another substance possessing 
affinity for it. ; | 

103. The term Combustion has been, by the French che- 
mists, incorrectly extended to allthese combinations; for, in 
- common language, that word is applied to cases in which oxy- 

gen is not an agent, and always supposes the production of 
heat and light, although in numberless instances of oxygen- 
izement these phenomena do not appear. | 

104. Oxygenizable bases attract oxygen with very different 
degrees of force. ‘This attraction is much influenced by tem- 
perature. Thus charcoal, which at ordinary temperatures 
seems to possess no attraction for oxygen, unites with it rapid- 
ly and almost inseparably, when heated to ignition. 

105. In many instances, oxygenizement Is so strongly op- 
posed by cohesion, that it does not take place unless assisted 
by a degree of heat sufficient to melt or vaporize the oxyge- 
nizable base. 

106. It is also often accompanied by the extrication of ca- 
loric and light in a very conspicuous degree. To these the 
term combustion should be confined ; and only such oxyge- 
nizable bases as are capable of exhibiting these phenomena are 
combustible. ‘These phenomena depend upon the new com- 
pound having a weaker affinity or less capacity than its con- 
Rae for light and caloric, which are therefore extricat- 
ed. 

107. If the combustible body be vaporized, flame is pro- 
duced, and the process is then denominated enflammation. 

108. By its union with oxygenizable substances, oxygen 
undergoes various changes in its properties. In many instan- 
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ces the compounds of oxygen are fluid or solid, opaque, co- 
loured, incapable of supporting inflammation, and deleterious 
to animal or vegetable life. ‘The changes which the oxyge- 
nizable bases undergo, are no less conspicuous. Their form, 
colour, taste, odour, density, permeability to light and electri- 
city, specific caloric, and, finally, their affinities, are often to- 
tally altered. 

109. When, in consequence of oxygenizement, any sub- 
stance acquires a sour taste, and the properties of converting 
vegetable blues to red, and of saturating or destroying the 
characteristic properties of alkalies and earths, it is said to be 
acidified, and such compounds are termed Acids. In genes 
ral, they combine with water, in almost any proportion, 
without suffering any change in their properties, except what. 
depends on dilution. : 

110. When, on the contrary, a base by oxygenation ac- 
quires a harsh, austere, and urinous taste, and the properties 
of converting vegetable blues to green, and of saturating or 
destroying the characteristic properties of acids, it may be 

‘said to be alkalized, and the compounds are termed Larths 
or Alkalies. 

111. Earths, in general, are characterized by total want of 
inflammability, infusibility, fixedness, a specific gravity less 
than five, inalterability, whiteness, dryness, brittleness, sparing 
solubility in water, and, in general, insipidity and want of 
smell, capability of forming chemical compounds with acids, 
alkalies, sulphur, phosphorus, and oils, and fusibility when 
mixed with each other, or with alkalies, into colourless glas- 
ses, enamels, or porcelains. i 

112. Alkalies area class of bodies which are commonly de- 
fined to be incombustible, soluble in water, caustic, and capa- 
ble of neutralizing the acids, of combining with alcohol, oils, 
earths, sulphur and phosphorus, and of changing vegetable 
blues and reds to green: but as many of these properties are 
possessed in a greater or less degree by substances usually 
classed with the earths, and as there is a continual gradation 
‘from the insipidity, insolubility, and infusibility, of silica, to 
the causticity, solubility, fusibility, and comparative volatility 
of potass, they may be both included under the name of Sali- 
fable Bases. 

_113. When the oxygenized substance does not acquire these 
properties it is termed an Oazde ; but many oxides have some 
of the properties of acids or earths. 

114, Many oxides are capable of combining with addition- 
al doses of oxygen; those which have only one portion are 
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ealled Protoxides, with two Deutoxides, with three Tritoxides, 
and when fully saturated they get the name of Perozides. 

115. Oxygen is capable of combining at the same time with 
two or more substances; and the oxides or acids which result 
from such combinations are termed Oxides or Acids with a 
double or triple base. 

116. In general, the bases which are least simple, unite 
with oxygen in the greatest variety of proportion. 


CHLORINE, 


117. Chlorine, Sir H. Davy, (oxymuriatic acid gas of other 
chemists,) is of a yellowish-green colour, has an extremely 
disagreeable smell, 100 cubical inches weigh 76 or 77 grains, 
its specific gravity to hydrogen being 33.5 to 13; is irrespira~ 
ble, but supports combustion. It is net changed by heat 
or cold, or electricity, and when perfectly dry does net act 
on vegetable colours; but they are quickly destroyed by it 
when vapour or moisture is present. Water at 60 absorbs 
about double its volume, weighs 1.003, freezes at 40°, and 
acquires a strong acrid taste, and disagreeable smell. 

Combustibles, by their union with chlorine, have their pro- 
perties totally altered, and the new compounds are now term= 
ed Chlorzdes. | 

Chlorine combines with oxygen in four proportions. 

118.. Protoxide of chlorine { Euchlorine) was first obtain- 
ed in a separate state by Sir H. Davy. It is a gas of a bright 
yellow-green colour, having somewhat the smell of burnt 
sugar. Itisnot respirable. 100 inches weigh 74 or 75 grains. 
Even the heat of the hand causes it to explode, 50 parts ex- 
panding to 60, consisting of 40 chlorine and 20 oxygen. Me- 
tals do not burn in it, but phosphorus and sulphur decompose 
it. It gradually destroys vegetable colours. Water takes up 
eight or ten times its volume, and acquires a lemon colour, 
and a strongly acrid taste, approaching to sour. 

119. Chlorine, with additional doses of oxygen, forms also 
a deutoxide, and two acids, the Chloric and Perchloric. 


% 
IODINE. 


120. Jodine is of a biack- grey-colour, and crystallized either 
in micaceous plates, or broad and brilliant rhomboidal plates, 
or long octohedrons. Its fracture is iamellated and greasy. 
It is very friable, and may be reduced to impalpable powder. 


ee 
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{t destroys vegetable colours, and stains the skin a deep- 
orange. Its sp. gr. is 4.945. It does not conduct electrici- 
ty, It melts at 224 F. and boils between 335° and 355°. 
_Ats vapour is of a beautiful violet colour, and smelis like chlo- . 
rine, but weaker. Its taste is acrid, hot and durable, and it 


acts asa poison. Water dissolves a seven millionth part of 
its weight, and acquires an orange- yellow colour, and es 


combined with water, it is vaporized along with it at 212 
_ lodine combines with combustible bodies, and these com- 
pounds are now called Jodides. 

121, Iodzc acid is the name now given to the only compound 
known of iodine and oxygen, that analogous to chloric acid. 


It is a white semitransparent solid, without smell, of a strong 


astringent sour taste. Sp. gr. cofsidestiiaie: Boils about 600 
without decomposition. Deliquescent. Very soluble in wa- 
“ter, and may be volatilized along with it unchanged. It al-_ 
ters vegetable colours, detonates with inflammaoles, and cor- 


odes metals. 


122. Chloriodic acid is the combination of iodine with ehlo-~ 


vine. It has a yellow colour, and becomes orange on fusion. 


It is very volatile, deliquesces, and its solution destroys vege- 
table colours. 


FLUORINE. 


123. Fluorine has never been obtained in a separate state, 
and its existence rests upon analogical reasons. 


NITROGEN, (AZOTE). 


124. Nitrogen, or azotic gas, constitutes 0.79 parts by bulk 
of the atmosphere ; but as it has few attractions at ordinary 
temperatures, its piincipal effect on the chemical properties 
of the atmosphere seems to be the dilution of the oxygen gas, 
which in its pure state would be more active than is consistent 
with the economy of nature. It is permanently elastic, com- 
pressible, inodorous, and insipid; it converts very delicate ve- 
getable blues to green; 100 cubic inches weigh between 29 
and 30 grains; its specific gravity is 0.0012, water being 13 
or 13, hydrogen gas being 1; it is unable to support : fonts 
tion, vegetation or combustion ; it is acidifiable ; it dissolves 
peo epeons: and carbon in small quantities, and water absorbs 
7; of its volume. Its number is 13 or 26. . 

125. Atmospheric air consists of 21 parts of oxygen gas, 


and of 79 of azotic gas by measure, or 23.47, and 76.53 by 
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weight; it is transparent, compressible, and permanently e- 
lastic ; its specific gravity is 0.00123, water being unity ; or 
13.8, hydrogen being unity; 100 cubic inches weighing 31 
grains: it is inodorous and insipid, respirable, and capable 
of supporting inflammation. ‘The atmosphere also contains 
other gases, vapour, &Xc. 

126. Protoxide of azote, or nitrous oxide gas is composed 
of 15 in weight of oxygen, and 26 of nitrogen, or of equal 
volumes of their gases. It does not change vegetable colours ; 
100 cubic inches weigh between 48 end 49 grains 3 its speci- 
fic gravity, hydrogen being 1, is 21; it suffers no diminuticn 
when mixed with oxygen gas.. Water absorbs nine-tenths 
_of its bulk, at a mean temperature. It does not combine di- 
rectly with alkalies; it supports combustion ; and its respira- 
tion, when perfectly pure, or mixed with atmospheric air, pro- 
duces the highest excitement of which the animai frame seems 
capable. . 

127. Deutoxide of azote, nitric oxide gas (nitrous gas) con- 
sists, according to Sir H. Davy, of 26 nitrogen and 30 oxy- 
gen, or of one volume of nitrogen and two of oxygen gas. It. 
does not: change vegetable colours; 100 inches weigh about 
32 grains; its specific gravity to hydrogen is 14.. When 
mixed with half its bulk of oxygen gas, the compound con- 
denses into red fumes (nitrous acid,) which are entirely ab- 
sorbed by water. ‘The quantity cf oxygen gas which any air 
contains is sometimes estimated by the diminution of volume 
which occurs, after a due proportion of nitrous gas has been 
added. Water absorbs about one-twentieth of its bulk of this 
gas. It is not inflammable, and only in very few instances 
supports combustion. It is noxious to vegetation, and its re- 
spiration is fatal to animals. | ' 

128. Nitrous acid gas consists, according to Davy, of 2 

measures of nitric oxide gas, and one of dry oxygen gas, 
condensed to half their volume. It has a deep orange colour, 
disagreeable smell and sour taste. It reddens litmus paper, 
and gives a yellow colour to animal substances. 100 cubic 
inches weigh 65.3 grains, and its specific gravity to hydrogen 
is 28. It is rapidly absorbed by water, which acquires a tint 
of green, by ether, oil and sulphuric acid. Its compounds 
are nitrites. 
_ 129. Hydro-Nitrous acid is of a brown or red colour, ex- 
ceedingly volatile, and emitting an intolerable and suffocating 
odour. By the addition of water, its colour is successively 
changed to blue, green and yellow. 

130. Hydro-Nitric acid (aqua fortis) consists of nitric acid 

combined with water. It is liquid, colourless, and trans- 


e 


- 
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parent. It is very corrosive, and tinges the skin of a yellow 
colour. When most concentrated, its specific gravity is 
1.5543, and it contains 15 per cent. water. It produces heat 
when mixed with water, and absorbs water from the atmos- 
phere. Acid of 1.42 rises unaltered at 248° Fahrenheit. 
Below 1.4 it strengthens by being boiled, and above 1.45 it 
becomes weaker. It is decomposed by many substances. 
Light converts it in part into nitrous acid gas. When high- 
ly concentrated, it sets fire to oils, to sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas, to iron-filings, and to zinc, bismuth and tin, when pour- 
ed on them in a state of fusion. It oxygenizes ali the metals, 
except gold, platinum, and titanium. It consists of five parts, 
by bulk, of oxygen, and one of nitrogen, combined in the 
strongest acid with one, and in that of '.42 with two of wa- 
ter. Its saline compounds are called nitrates. 

131. Chloride of azote. Nitrogen forms a very singular com- 
pound with chlorine. It is obtained by confining chlorine 
over a saturated solution of nitrate of ammonia, ai a very jow 
temperature. The gas is absorbed, and a heavy oil falls, 
which explodes violently when put in contact with olive oil. 

122 Iodide of azote is a blackish powder, which detonates 
with great force spontaneously, when dry, and by a slight 
pressure under water. 


* HYDROGEN, 


13%. Hydrogen gas is often found collected in mines and | 
caverns. It is permanently elastic and compressible. ‘00 
cubic inches weigh 24 grains. Its specific gravity, in relation 
to water, is 0.000094, being the lightest body with which we 
are acquainted. It is highly inflammable, burning with a~ 
blue flame, when kindled in contact with oxygen gas or at- . 
mospheric air, and detonating when mixed with them. It 
extinguishes flame, and is deleterious to animal life. It dis- 
solves sulphur, phosphorus, carbon, and some of the metals, 
forming with them peculiar fetid gases. In estimating the 
specific gravity of the gases, being the lightest of them, it is 
assumed as unity. : 

134. Water consists of hydrogen combined with oxygen, in 
the proportion of 14.42 to 8.58 by weight, or two of hydro-_ 
gen to one of oxygen by volume. Water is transparent, co- 
jourless, inodorous, and insipid. As water is assumed as the 
standard, or unity, in all tables of specific gravity of fluids 
and solids, it is necessary to know that a cubic inch of it weighs, 
at 30 inches barometer, and 60° thermometer, 252.422 
crains. At 32° it exists in a solid form, and ts erystal- 
lized. At 212° it expands to 2000 times its bulk, and is con- 
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verted into a very elastic vapour. It absorbs small quantities 
of the simple gases, especially oxygen. It dissolves several 
of the salifiable bases, and in some degree all saline bodies, 
and is essential to their crystallization. It is composed and 
decomposed in many instances, and its chemical agency 
is almost universal. 

135. Muriatic or Hydro-chloric acid gas is transparent and 
colourless. It destroys life, and extinguishes flame. 100 cubic 
inches weigh between 39 and 40 grains; or its sp. gr. is 

0.002315; water being unity; or 17, hydrogen gas being 1. 
According to Sir H. Davy, it consists of eqnal volumes of chlo- 
rine and hydrogen gas. It decomposes alcohol and oil, and 
destroys putrid exhalations. Water is capable of absorbing 
about an equal weight of the gas. Its specific gravity is then 
1.500; it is generally of a pale yellow colour, is very volatile, 
and emits white fumes of a peculiar unpleasant edour. It is 

further oxygenized by the nitric acid, or, according to Sir H._} 
Davy, de-hydrogenated. Officinal: Muriatic acid. 

136. Hydro-iodic acid is colourless, but has a strong smell. 
and taste. It consists of iodine and hydrogen. It extin- 
guishes combustion, and reddens turnsole. It has a strong 
affinity for water, forming fumes with that of the atmosphere, 
and being rapidly absorbed by it. Chlorine decomposes it, 
becoming muriatic acid, while the iodine is disengaged in vio- 
let vapour. Potassium, zinc, and other metals, absorb its 
iodine, and disengage the hydrogen. 

137. Hydro-fluoric acid is colourless, does not congeal at —4° 
Fahr., and boils at a moderate heat, but evaporates very quick- 
ly when in contact with the air. Its vapour is very pungent 

and deleterious. - It produces great heat when dropt into wa- 
ter. It acts with great violence on the. skin, occasioning 
great pain and general irritation. It is converted, by its 
union with a small proportion of silica, into a permanent gas, 
which till lately was considered to be pure fluoric acid. A 

138. Ammonia consists of 1 part of nitrogen and 3 of hy- 
drogen by bulk, or 3 of hydrogen and 13 of nitrogen by 
weight. It exists in its purest form combined with caloric-as 
a gas, which is perfectly transparent and colourless, elastic 
and compressible: specific gravity 8 tohydrogen; or 100 inches 
‘weigh 18 grains; has a urinous and acrid odour, irritating 
the nostrils and eyes, and an acrid and canstic taste; does 
not dissolve animal substances ; is irrespirable ; extinguishes 
flame ; colours vegetable blues green; and is decomposed by 
being transmitted through a red-hot tube, and by the electric 
spark, into its constituent gases; and by oxygeu and atmos- 
pheric air at a red heat; and by oxymuriatic acid (chlorine,) 
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it is converted into water and nitrogen gas. It is absorbed 
without change by porous bodies; it dissolves sulphur and 
phosphorus, and combines readily with water in all its states. 
Water, at a mean temperature and pressure, is saturated by 
670 times its volume of gaseous ammonia, is thereby increased 
in bulk, and acquires the specific gravity of 0.875. Ammo- 
nia combines with all the acids, forming neutral salts. It is 
formed during the putrefactive fermentation, and is com- 
monly classed with the alkalies. Officinal. 

139. Lodide of ammonia. Dry ammoniacal gas is absorb- 
ed rapidly by iodine, and with great production of heat. It 
is a very viscid liquid, of a metallic appearance ; by excess of 
ammonia it loses its lustre, part of its viscidity, and becomes 
of a very dark red-brown colour. ‘It is not detonating, but 
becomes so when moistened. 


we CARBON: 


140. Carbon, in a state of great purity and extreme agere- 
gation, is well known by the name of dzamond. It possesses 
a very high degree of lustre, transparency, hardness, and re- 
fractive power. It is crystallized, and generally colourless. 
Its specific gravity isabout 3.5. It is insoluble in water, and 
can neither be melted nor vaporized by caloric. Itisa non- 
conductor of electricity. It is not acted upon by any chemi- 
cal agent, except oxygen, at very high temperatures. When 
exposed in oxygen gas to the rays of the sun, concentrated by 
a very powerful lens, its surface becomes sensibly blackened; 
it is ignited, and at last consumed. ‘The result of this com- 
bustion is carbonic acid gas, which is exactly equal in volume 
to the oxygen gas consumed; and 100 parts of it consist, ac- 
cording to Messrs Allen and Pepys, of 28.6 of carbon, and 
71.4 of oxygen by weight. It combines with iron, forming 
steel. It is a constituent of almost all animal and vegetable 
substances ; and is obtained from them by exposing them to 
heat in close vessels. | 

141. Plumbago and incombustible coal are carbon in a state 
of less aggregation and somewhat impure. In the former, it 
is combined with about 2, of iron ; in the latter with earthy 
matter. The most remarkable known property of these sub- 
stances is the very high temperature necessary for their com- 
bustion. | 

142. Common Charcoal of wood is another, and the com- 
monest form of carbon. Itis obtained in the form of solid 
masses, of a black colour, and more than twice as heavy as 
water. .It has neither smell nor taste. It is brittle, and ne- 
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ver crystallized ; it rapidly attracts rentntes’ so as to acquire 
from 12 to 14 per cent of weight. When dry, it also ab- 
sorbs several times its bulk of any gas in which it is placed, 
It absorbs light strongly, is refractory in the fire, insoluble in 
water, and a bad conductor of caloric, but an excellent one of 
electricity. At a red heat, it burns rapidly in oxygen gas ; 
28.6 of charcoal, and 71.4 of oxygen, forming 100 of carbo- 
} nic acid gas. It also burns in atmospheric air, but less vivid- 
ly. In vacuo, and in gases on which it has no action, it is 
} slowly volatilized by the highest power of galvanism. Com- 
| mon charcoal always furnishes a little water on its combustion, 
f but charcoal from the decomposition of oil gives carbonic 
acid alone. Officinal. 

143. Carbcnic oxide gas is carbon in its first degree of oxi- 

dation. It is invisible and elastic; 100 cubic inches weigh 
about 30 grains, or its specific gravity to hydrogen is 13.2. 
§ It does not support combustion or respiration. “With oxy- 
| gen gas it burns with a lambent blue flame, and is converted. 
I entir ely into carbonic acid, without producing any moisture. 
| It has no affinity for lime. It consists of about 4 carbon and 
| 56 oxygen. When mixed with an equal bulk of chlorine, 
| and exposed to the direct rays of the sun, they unite, are con- 
| densed to one-half, and form a peculiar gas discovered: by 
} Dr John Davy. 
144. Carbonic acid gas is transparent, colourless, without 
| smell, irrespirable, and incapable of supporting combustion. 
} 100 cubic inches weigh 47 grains, or its specific gravity to 
| hydrogen i is 20.7. Water at 41° absorbs an equal bulk of it, 
| and acquires a specific gravity of 1.0015, an agreeable acidi- 
ty, anda sparkling appearance, especially if heated to 88°. It 
is separated from water by freezing or boiling. Itis also ab- 
sorbed by alcohol, volatile and fixed oils. It contains 28.6 
carbon, and 71.4 oxygen, Its compounds are called carbo- 
nates. 

145. Carburetied hydrogen gas is the gas evolved in stag- 
Nant waters. It has no taste, but a disagreeable empyreuma- 

tic smell. 100 cubic inches weigh about 17 grains, and its 
specific gravity is rather less than 8. It is incapable of sup- 
porting respiration or combustion. It burns with a bright 
yellowish flame, comsuming two parts of oxygen gas. It deto- 
nates with two of chlorine by the electric spark, forming four 
of muriatic acid gas. 

146, Supercarburetted hydr agen or Olefiant gas. 100 cubic 
inches weigh between 29 and 30 grains, or its specific gravity 
is 13. It does not support respiration or combustion. It burns 
with a splendid white flame, and detonates by the electric 
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spark with great violence, with three volumes of oxygen. 

With an equal volume of chlorine, it forms a fluid resembling 
an oil. 

| 147. Chloride of carbonic oxide was discovered by Dr John 
Davy, who called it phosgene gas. It consists of equal vo- 
lumes of chlorine and carbonic oxide gases; is colourless, has 
a suffocating smell like chlorine, affects the eyes. It reddens 
turnsole, 100 cubic inches weigh 111.91 grains. It does 
not support combustion, and is not decomposed by any 
of the simple combustibles, but is acted upon by zinc, an~ 
timony, arsenic, and other metals, which absorb the chlo- 
rine, and disengage the carbonic oxide, while the oxide dis- 
engages carbonicacid. It is decomposed by water, and alco- 
hoi dissolves twelve times its volume. 

148. Carbo-chloride of ammonia. ‘The preceding gas unites 
with four times its bulk of animoniacal gas, forming a neutral. 
salt, solid, white, volatile, pungent, deliquescent, and very so- 
luble in water, which is decomposed by the sulphune nitric, 
muriatic and phosphoric acids. 

149. Cyanogen is the name given by Geen to a com- 
bination of azote with carbon. It is a colourless gas, of, 
a strong disagreeable smell. Sp. gr. 1.8064. It burns 
with a purplish-blue flame, and is not decomposed by ex- 
posure to a red heat. It is absorbed by water and alcohol, 
and its solutions redden litmus. 

*~ 150, Chloric ether is limpid and colourless, and has the 
appearance of an oil. Its smell is agreeable, and its taste sharp 
and sweetish. Its sp. gr. 1.2201, and it boils at 152°, It 
consists of equal bulks of chlorine and olefiant gas. 


BORON, 


151. Boron, the recently discovered base of boracic acid, 
is a friable, dark olive, opaque powder, without taste or smell. 
It is insoluble in water, and a non-conductor of electricity.— | 
An intense heat has no action on it, unless atmospheric air or 
oxygen be present. But heated strongly in contact with air 
it burns and forms dry boracic acid. In oxygen it burns 
with scintillation. It combines with about an equal weight — 
of oxygen. It emits white fumes when gently heated in chlo- 
rine. 

15%. Boracic acid crystallizes in small shining flakes, with 
little taste, and slightly « affecting turnsole ; sp. gr. 1.479 ; fixed 
and vitrifiable in the fire; soluble in 50 parts of boiling water 
and in alcohol, to which it imparts the property of burning, 
with a yellow flame, 
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155. Chloride of boron has been lately examined. “Boron 
a in chlorine gas with a brilliant white flame, and coats 
the vessel in which it is burnt with a white substance, which 
by washing yields bo:acic acid. 

154. Fluo-boric acid gas is invisible,extinguishes combus- 
tion, reddens vegetable blues strongly, 1s rapidly absorbed by 
water, and detects, by the formation of dense vapour, hygro~ 
metric water in air. It rapidly decomposes animal and vege- 
# table substances. Liquid fluo-boric acid resembles sulphuric 
acid in causticity and appearance, and in its relations to heat. 


SULPHUR. > 


155. Sulphur is a crystallizable solid, of a yellow colour ; 
little sensible taste; peculiar smell when rubbed or heated ; 
_ specific gravity 1.99 ; brittle ; electric ; fusible at 226° ; burn- 
fing with a pale blue ‘flame at BOP ne ie bright white 
flame at 570° ; and capable of combining with different pro- 


portions of oxygen. It is found pure in the vicinity of volca- 
noes, and exists in many mae and in animal substances. 
Officinal. 


h 156. Sulphurous acid gas is colourless, incapable of main- 
|. taining combustion, and ‘deleterious when respired. It hasa 
| strong suffocating odour ; 100 cubic inches weigh about 68 
grains ; its specific gravity to hydrogen is 30 io: i. It whi- 
teus many animal and vegetable substances. Water at 54° 
rapidly absorbs 30 times ‘its bulk of this gas, and when satu- 
rated, acquires the specific gravity of 1.0513. It is again ex- 
pelled from the water by heat, but not by freezing. “When 
water is present it is converted by oxygen gas into sulphuric 
acid. It is decomposed by hydrogen, carbon, and sulphuret- 
ted hydrogen gas, when assisted by heat. It oxidizes iron, 


zinc, and manganese. It consists of equal weights of sulphur. 


| and oxygen. 

157. Hydrosulphuric acid is also composed of sulphur and 
oxygen. It is a dense liquid; specific gravity 1.85 ; slightly 
viscid ; transparent and colourless ; without smeil; of a strong 
acid taste. It freezes at —36°, and boils at 590°. It has a 
strong attraction for water, absorbing it rapidly from the at- 
mosphere, and producing considerable heat when mixed with 
it. It is decomposed by most inflammable substances. It does 
not oxidize gold, platinum, tungsten, or titanium. It decom- 
poses the alkaline and earthy sulphurets, and reduces all 
prgenie substances to charcoal. In medicine it is a powerful 
refrigerant and antiseptic. It consists of 30 sulphur, 45 oxy- 
gen, and 17 of water. What was called Glacial ‘sulphuric 
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acid, consists, according to Sir H. Davy, of 4 volumes of sul- 
phurous acid gas, and 3 of nitrous acid gas, probably in two 
or three proportions, with a single proportion of water. Offi- 
cinal. 

158. Chloride of sulphur was first formed by Dr Thomson. _ 
It is a fluid, appearing red by reflected, and yellowish-green 
by transmited light. Sp.1.7. It smokes i in the air, has the 
smeli of seed-weed, and affects the eyes like peat smoke. It 
does not redden perfectly dry litmus paper, but is decompos- 
ed by water. 


4... 159. Sulphuretted hydrogen gas consists of one sulphur and 


two hydrogen; 100 inches weigh 36 or 37 grains, or its spe- 
cific gravity to hydrogen is 16. It has the odour of rotten 
eggs ; is not respirable ; burns with oxygen gas without ex- 
pioding, and deposites sulphur ; ; an equal volume is absorbed 
by water, and is the mode in which sulphur exists In mineral 
waters ; reddens vegetabl e blues; and in its affinities, and the 
crystallizability of its compounds, it resembles the acids. Of- 
ficinal. Hydrosulphuret of ammonia. 

i690. Lodide of sulphur is formed by exposing them to a 
gentie heat. It resembles in appearance sulphuret of anti- 
mony, and is easily decomposed by heat, the iodine being 
sublimed. 

161. Sulphur of carbon is a transparent colourless liquid, 
of a fetid smell and acrid taste; sp. gr. 1.263. It boils at 
115 F., but evaporates rapidly at 60, when in contact with the 
air pr oducing intense cold. It is exceedingly inflammable. 

162. Sulphurets are solid opaque bodies, of considerable spe- 
cific gravity ; decomposable by heat, water, and the acids. 

a. The alkaline and earthy sulphurets have a red or 
brownish-red colour, and by solution in water are im- 
mediately converted into hydrosulphurets. Officinal. 
Sulphuret of potass. » : 

b. ‘The metallic sulphurets have neither taste nor smell, 
are often possessed of metallic brilliancy, and are con- — 
ductors of electricity. | Officinal. ‘The sulphurets of 
antimony, of mercury, of iron. — 

Hydro-sulphurets are soluble in water, and erystallizable, 
decomposed by the Earopepuere and acids. 


pic acuta Line Se 


163. Phosphorus is a semi- i-transpar ent solid, slightly bril- 
liant, and of a waxy ‘consistence ; specific gravity 1.79 ; taste 
in some degree acrid and disagreeable ; smell alliaceous, It 


aa 
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is brittle under 32°: its fracture is vitreous, brilliant, and 
sometimes lameliated ; above 32° it softens a little, becomes 
ductile about 90°, melts at 99°, becoming transparent like a 
white oil; at 180° begins to be vaporized, and at.554° boils. 
It is cr ystallizable into prismatic needles or long octohedrons. 

It exists in many minerals, and is obtained from bones and 
other animal substances. In its solid state, phosphorus is not 


| acted upon by pure oxygen gas; but when melted, burns in 


it at 80° with a dazzling splendour, absorbing about half its 
weight of oxygen, and forming phosphoric acid. In atmos- 


| pheric air it undergoes a slow combustion at 43°, emitting 
| light in the dark, but without the production of sensible heat, 


absorbing a portion of oxygen, and forming phosphorous acid; 
at 148° it burns rapidly, but less brilliantly than in oxygen. 
gas, forming phosphoric acid. It is therefore always kept 
immersed in boiled water; but even there its surface i is oxidi~, 


1 zed, becoming white and opaque. 


164. Oxide of phosphorus, white flakes which burn aah. 


1 heated, and attract moisture, and are acidified by exposure 


to air. 
165. Hydro phosphorous acid is a white crystalline solid, 


} but water is essential to its composition. It contains four of : 
} phosphorous acid and two of water. It is readily soluble in 
} water. The ‘solution has a fetid odour, and disagreeable 
| taste; and gives out a thick white smoke and vivid flame 
| when strongly heated. It is decomposed by ignited charcoal, 


and ‘by heating it in contact with ammonia. 
166. Phosphoric acid is also composed of phosphorus and 


} oxygen. It is crystallizable, fusible, and vitrescent. Its spe- 
| cific gravity is 2.687. It dissolves i in water, producing great 
I heat. It readily attracts moisture from the atmosphere, and 
| then its specific gravity becomes 1.417. It is decomposed at 


a high temperature by hydrogen and carbon, and by several 
of the metals. It consists of 40 phosphorus and 60 oxygen. 
167. Phosphorus burns in chlorine with a pale flame, 


| throwing off sparks, and forms two compounds according to 


their proportions. Protochloride of phosphorus is a fluid as 
clear as water, to which its sp. gr. is 1.45. It emits acid 


i fumes when exposed to the air. It does not redden dry lit- 
| mus paper. Its vapour burns in the flame of a candle. It 


dissolves phosphorus when heated. It is decomposed by wa- 
ter, forming phosphorous and muriatic acids, and by ammo- 
nia, depositing a part of its phosphorus. It is converted by 
chlorine into the perchloride. It consists of one Pees tion, 
of EHeep tne and two of chlorine. 
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168. Perchloride of phosphorus is a snow-white substance, 
crystallizable, very volatile, but fusible under pressure. It 
produces flame when exposed to a lighted taper. Its vapour 
reddens litmus paper. It forms an insoluble compound with 
ammonia, having characters analogous to anearth. It is de- 
composed in a red-hot tube by oxygen, and it acts violently 
on water, forming phosphoric and muriatic acids. It con- 
sists of one of phosphorus and four of chlorine. 
X 169. Phosphuretted hydrogen gas varies in specific gravity 

from 4 to 7, hydrogen being 1. It has a disagreeable alliace- 
ous smell. It explodes with a most intense white light- in 
oxygen gas. It detonates with a brilliant green light in 
chlorine. Water absorbs about 34, of its volume ; and it is 
decomposed by electricity, heated metals, &c. 

170. Hydrophosphoric gas, disagreeable smell, specific gra- 
vity 12. to hydrogen. Water abso:bs % of its volume. It 
explodes with a white flame in chlorine, one volume absorb- 
ing four of the latter. It does not explode spontaneously 
with oxygen, but detonates violently when heated to 300 
Fahrenheit, three volumes absorbing more than five. 

17i. Sulphuretted phosphorus contains various proportions 
of its elements. It is exceedingly inflammable and more fu- 
sibie than either of its constituents. 1 of phosphorus and 3 
of sulphur congeal at 100 Fahrenheit. 2 of phosphorus and 
1.5 of sulphur remain liquid at 40°, and 8 of phosphorus and 
1 of sulphur at 68°. 

172. Nitrogen gas dissolves phosphorus, forming a fetid . 
gas, which inflames at a low temperature. 9% | 

173. {’rot-codide of phosphorus. lodine unites with phos- 
phorus in various proportions, disengaging heat but no light. 
1 of phosphorus with 4 iodine gives a compound of a red- 
brown colour, not fusible at a heat considerably above 212°, 
scarcely acted on by water, but soluble in potass, with disen- 
gagement of phosphuretted hydrogen gas; burning at an ele- 
vated temperature in the air like phosphorus, and only shew- 
ing traces of iodine by the action of chlorine. 

174. Per-codide of phosphorus. 1 of phosphorus with 8 of 
iodine is of a red orange-brown colour, fusible at about 212, 
and volatilized at a higher temperature. It is decomposed 
by water, disengaging phosphuretted hydrogen: gas, while 
flakes of phosphorus are precipitated, and the water contains 
phosphorous acid and hydro-iodic acid. 1 of phosphorus with 
16 of iodine is a crystallized substance of a grey black co- 
lour, fusible at $6°, decomposing water withcut disengage- 
ment of phosphuretted hydrogen gas. In whatever propor- 
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tions phosphorus and iodine are mixed, they exhale, on being 
moistened, vapours of hydro-iodic gas. 


METALS, AND METALLIC OXIDES. 


baa oe 


175, Metals are crystallizable; their form depends on the 
regular tetrahedron or cube; their surface is specular; they 
are perfectly opaque, even when melted ; their colour is va- 
rious ; their lustre peculiar and shining, or splendent ; their 
hardness various, but at least considerable; many of them 
are brittle, others possess malleability and ductility in a very 
great degree, and some are scissile, flexile, or elastic; their 
fracture in general is hackly ; their texture compact, fibrous 
or foliated ; many of them are remarkably sonorous ; their 
specific gravity greater than 5, or remarkably light; they 
possess no smell or taste, unless when heated or rubbed ; they 
are the best conductors of caloric and electricity, are power- 
ful agents in producing the galvanic phenomena, and a tew of 
them are the only substances which exhibit the phenomena of - 
magnetism. By the action of caloric they are melted, but 
with different degrees of facility, and some of them may be 
vaporized. Except iron and platinum, they melt suddenly, 
without undergoing any intermediate state of softness ; and 
when melted, their surface is convex and globular. ‘They 
are insoluble in water; but some of them decompose it, and 
are oxidized by it. 

176. They are oxidized with different. degrees of facility, 
some by mere exposure to air, and others seem almost to re- 
sist the action of heat and air. Their oxidizability is always 
increased by increase of temperature. Their oxides are in 
the form of powder, lamine, or friable fragments ; sometimes 
crystalline ; of various colours, determinate with regard to 
each metal ; possess greater absolute weight ; are refractory, 
or fusible into glass; insipid, or acrid and styptic ; in general” 
insoluble in water ; and combine either with acids and alka- 
lies, or only with one of these. Some of them are disoxy- 
genized by light alone, others by caloric, and others require 
hydrogen, carbon, &c. 

Most of the metals are capable of combining with different 
proportions of oxygen. Dr Thomson proposes to call the 
oxides with a minimum of oxygen, Protoxides ; and with ad- 
ditional proportions, Deutoxides, Tritoxides, &c. ‘in succes- 
sion; and the oxides with a maximum of oxygen, Peroxides. >, 

177. Chlorine combines with many of the metals, consti-— 
tuting the substances fornierly called murzates and metallic 
butters. With the metal it unites without decomposition, but 
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when an oxide is exposed to the action of muriatic acid, the 
hydrogen of the acid and oxygen of the oxide combine to 
form water, while the metal and chlorine unite. Some metals 
combine with chlorine in more proportions than one. Sir H. 
Davy distinguishes them by adding to the name of the metal _ 
the termination ane when it is combined with a smaller pro-. 
portion of chlorine, and ana or anea when with a greater, 
as phosphorane, phosphorana, stanane, stananea, ferrane, 
ferranea, &c. but the terms of Protochloride and Perchloride, 
used by other chemists, are preferable. i 
«J. 178. Hydrogen gas is capable of holding arsenic, zinc, iron, 
tellurium, potassium, and boron, in solution ; and all these 
gases contain their own bulk of hydrogen gas. 

179. Carbon unites only with iron. 

180. The metallic phosphurets are fusible, brilliant, brittle, 
granulated, lamellated, scarcely combustible, and permanent. 

181. The sulphurets are brittle; crystallizable in large bril- 
liant and metallic laminge, more easily fusible that the refrac- 


tory metals, but less easily than the very fusible metals; de-, 


composible by heat, humidity, and the acids. pes 
182. The iodides of the easily oxidizable metals, ‘as zinc, 
iron, tin, antimony, decompose water ; those of lead, silver 
and mercury do not. The iodide of mercury has a fine red 
colour, or yellowish-green, according as the iodine or mer- 
cury predominates. The former melts, and is sublimed in 
rhomboidal plates of a golden yellow, which on cooling be- 
come of a brilhant scarlet. | 
¢ «483. The mixtures of the metals with each other are term- 
ed Ailoys: those in which mercury is contained are Amal- 
gams. ‘Fhey acquire by mixture new properties, and are in 
general more fusible than their components. ‘The reguline 
metals are not soluble in the acids; but when acted upon by 
them are first oxidized, and then dissolved. ‘The metallic 
oxides, by fusion, colour glasses and enamels. os by 


ALKALIZABLE METALS. 


The heavier earths, and even the alkalies, have long been 
supposed by different chemists to be metallic oxides, and were 
even stated to have been reduced to their metallicform. But 
their supposition rested only on the vaguest analogies, and 

their experiments were completely fallacious. ‘The merit of 
discovering the metallic bases of the earths and alkalies be- 
longs to Sir H. Davy, to whose ingenuity and skill, in apply- 
ing the powerful agency of galvanism, we are indebted for 
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the most unexpected conclusions ever obtained in experimental 
chemistry. 

184. Potassium, the base of potass, is a white metal, brittle 
and crystallized; in its section resembling polished silver; 
and at 150° perfectly fluid; very much resembling quicksilver. 
At a red heat it is converted info vapour. — Its specific gravi-« 
ty is between 8 and 9, water being 10. Exposed to the air, 
it attracts oxygen, and becomes covered with a crust of po- 
tass ; when gently heated, it burns with an intense heat, and 
ared light. It explodes and inflames with water, and even 
with ice. It acts upon all bodies containing water or much 
oxygene. It burns vividly in chlorine. It is soluble in hy- 
drogen gas, forming a compound which inflames with atmo- 
spheric air. It combines with sulphur and phosphorus, and 
the metals, forming readily oxidizable compounds. 

185. Protoxide of potassium scarcely known ; of a greyish 

colour, effervesces with water without inflaming. 
186. Potassa, (Sir H. Davy,) a difficultly fusible substance 
of a grey colour, vitreous in its fracture, dissolving in water, 
without effervescence, but with much heat, forming afi alka- 
line solution. : 

187. Potass (hydrat of potassa) is a solid white substance, — 
containing 90 potassa and 17 water, which cannot be sepa- 
rated by heat ; extremely acrid to the taste; unctuous to the 
feel, but highly caustic ; destroying the skin, and dissolving 
all soft animal substances. It is deliquescent, and soluble in 
half its weight of water at 58° Fahrenheit ; it is fusible, and 
may be vaporized, but is perfectly incombustible ; it is capa- 
ble of crystallizing into very long quadrangular, compressed 
prisms, terminated by sharp pyramids; it changes vegetable 
blues to green, and combines with all the acids, oils, sulphur, 
sulphuretted hydrogen, and the earths. It is obtained from 
the ashes of vegetables, and exists In some minerals. Offici- 
nal. 

188. Orange oxide of potassium, fusible, the result of the 
slow combustion of potassium in oxygen or air. It supports 
the combustion of inflammable bodies, supplying the oxygen. 
It is decomposed by water and carbonic acid, oxygen being 
§ evolved. 

H. 189. Chloride of potassium (muriate of potass.) When mu- 
§ riatic acid and solution of potass are mixed and heated to 
redness, the hydrogen of the acid and the oxygen of the al- 
kali are set free as water, while the metal and the chlorine 
combine to form the substance known by the name of mu- 
riate of potass. Chlorine also decomposes potassa and the 
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orange oxide, expelling its oxygen, and potassium attracts 
chlorine from hydrogen and phosphorus. Officinal. 
190. Sodium, the base of soda, resembles in its appearance 


silver, has great lustre, and is a conductor of electricity. It 


fuses at 200° Fahrenheit. It is not volatilized by the heat 
which melts plate glass. Its specific gravity is 0.9348, water 
being 1. It absorbs oxygen slowly from the ‘atmosphere, 
and at a high temperature burns with bright sparks. It de- 
composes water with seem a ha and is inflamed by nitrous 
“ie 

. Protoxide of sodium, scarcely known; of a dark grey 


oie 
192. Soda, of a grey colour, and vitreous fracture, a non- 
conductor of electricity. vs 


193. Hydrat of soda, formerly densidbeta as pure soda, 
contains 22 per cent. of water, which cannot be separated by 


heat, of a greyish white colour, urinous taste, and burning 


causticity, acting with considerable violence on animal mat- 
ter. Water, in a certain proportion, when thrown upen it, 
is absorbed and solidified, with the disengagement of caloric, 
and a lixivial smell. <A larger quantity dissolves it. From 
the atmosphere it absorbs moisture and carbonic acid, be- 
coming less caustic. In the fire it melts like an oily Sab: 
stance; boils, and is converted into vapour, but is incom- 
bustible. It is crystallizable into transparent prismatic crys- 
tals. It changes vegetable blues to green; unites with all 
the acids, oils, sulphur, sulphuretted hydrogen, phosphorus, 


many metallic oxides, and the earths. It forms the basis of 


Shs 


rock-salt, and sea-salt ; is obtained from the ashes of marine 
plants, and exists in some minerals. 

194, Chloride of sodium (muriate of soda) consists of one 
proportion of sodium and two of chlorine. It is a non con- 
ductor of electricity. It fuses in a strong red heat, and vo- 
latilizes in a white heat. It crystallizes in cubes. It is de- | 
composed by potassium, which attracts its chlorine. 

_ 195. Sodium readily forms sulphurets and phosphurets 
which are less inflammable than those of potassium. 

196. Potassium and sodium combine readily in various 
proportions. A small quantity of potassium renders sodium 
brittle and very soft. A small quantity of sodium renders 
potassium fluid at a common temperature, and reduces its 
specific gravity considerably. 

197. Barium, the base of barytes, a dark grey-coloured so- 
lid; lustre less than cast-iron, heavier than sulphuric acid, 
Jecomposes water, and is oxygenized by exposure to the air. 
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198. Barytes is obtained in small, grey, porous masses of 
tolerable solidity; its taste is acrid, urinous and pungent ; 
applied to the skin, it proves caustic, and it is deleterious 
when swallowed; its specific gravity is 4; it is soluble in 
twenty times its weight of cold water, and in twice its weight 
of boiling water; depositing, on cooling, transparent, white, 
| prismatic crystals; when slaked, it boils up with violence, be- 
comes very hot, increases in bulk, and is changed into a spon- 
gy white mass. It changes vegetable blues to green; it is 
| fusible ; and combines with all the acids, sulphur, sulphuret- 
| ted hydrogen, and phosphorus. It is the basis of some of the 
heavy spars. 

199. Strontites is obtained in small, whitish-grey, and often 
porous masses; its taste is warm, acrid, and urinous; it is 
slightly caustic, acting feebly on animal matters. ‘Taken in- 
| to the stomach, it is not poisonous; its specific gravity is 
| nearly 4; it is soluble in 200 times its weight of water at 50°, 
| but in little more than six times its weight of boiling water, 
which, on cooling, deposites flat rhomboidal crystals ; it is 
| slaked more rapidly than lime, and it is infusible; it changes 
| vegetable blues to green ;' it combines with all the acids, sul- 
| phur, sulphuretted hydrogen, and phosphorus, alumina, and 
| silex. It is the basis of some of the heavy spars. 
| 200. Calcium, the base of lime, is brighter and whiter than 

barium or strontium. | | 
201. Lime is of a grey-white colour, warm, acrid and u- 
| vinous to the taste; sp. gr. 2.33, soluble in 450 times its 
| weight of water. It is apyrous; it changes vegetable blues 
| to green; it combines with all the acids, sulphur, sulphuret- 
| ted hydrogen, and phosphorus; it is very abundant in the 
| mineral kingdom, and forms the basis of animal bones and 
| shells. The calcareous spars, marble, limestone, chalk and 

marl, consist chiefly of lime. _ Officinal. 
| 202. Hydrat of lime. When a small quantity of water is 

thrown upon fresh burnt lime, it is absorbed rapidly, with 
the extrication of considerable heat, and some phosphorescent 
light; at the same time the lime crumbles down into a very 
fine, white, dry powder, augmented much in bulk, but less 
caustic than before. Lime, thus slaked, does not renew these 
| phenomena, on a farther addition of water, but may be dif- 
fused or dissolved in it. 

203. Phosphuret. of lime is insoluble in water, but they de- 
compose each other, producing phosphuretted hydrogen gas, 
| which arises in bubbles to the surface of the water, where they 
explode with a clear flame. Phosphuret of baryta is a brown 
| mass; of a metallic appearance; very fusible; luminous in 
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the dark ; decomposed by exposure to air; emitting an al- 
liaceous smell when moistened ; and decomposed by water,. 
furnishing phosphuretted hydrogen gas. ‘The phosphuret of 
strontia is very similar. 

204. Magnesium, the base of magnesia, only obtained as a 
dark grey metallic film; less fusible than plate glass, burning 
with ared light when strongly y heated, and decomposing wa- j 
ter slowly. 

205. Magnesia is obtained in light, white, friable masses, 

or very fine powder ; to the touch it is very fine ; its taste is 
not very sensible, bat peculiar and pleasant ; its specific gra- 
vity is 2.33. It 1s insoluble in water, but forms with it a paste 
without ductility. It is apyrous; slightly alters vegetable. 
blues to green ; forms soluble compounds with most acids, 
and unites with sulphur. The fossils in which it predomi- 
- mates are generally soft, and have an unctuous feel. The 

principal are talc, steatites, asbestos, &e. | 

206. Hydrat of magnesia is the state in which it is obtain- | 
ed by precipitation, from its solution in an acid, by potass or | 
soda. 

207. Alumina is obtained in friable fr agments, or in a very 
fine white powder ; soft and unctuous to the touch; adhering 
strongly to the tongue, absorbing its moisture, and producing 
a slightly styptic effect upon it; ” specific gravity 23 insoluble 
in water, but very diffusible through it; absorbing a certain 
quantity of it rapidly, and forming with it-a very “ductile ad- 
hesive paste, which contracts and hardens remarkably in the 
fire, but is perfectly infusible. Its ultimate particles seem to 
be opaque. It combines with most of the acids, and these 
compounds have a sweetish styptic taste ; it unites with char- 
coal, the alkalies, baryta, strontia, lime and silica; it is ma-. 
nufactured into porcelain and glass. Fossils, containing 
much alumina, have generally a ‘jaminated structure ; 5 it ex- 
ists crystallized in sapphire; and it forms the basis of all — 
clays, boles, mica, trap, basalts, slate, and corundum. 

208. Glucinum ; scarcely known. 

209. Glucina is obtained in white light masses or powder, 
of a soft feel, insipid, but adhering strongly to the tongue; 
apyrous; and soluble in water, but for ming with it a paste, 
slightly ductile and adhesive; it is soluble in : potas, soda, and 
carbonate of ammonia ; it ebenbines with most of the acids, 
forming soluble salts, difficultly crystallizable, cf a sweet and 
somewhat astringent taste, and with sulphuretted hydrogen. 
It has hitherto been found he sparingly only in the beryl 
and emerald. 

210, Thorinum, Never examined. 
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211. 7 horinins white, solable in muriatic acid ; neutral salts 
? astringent. 
242. Sirconum, the basis of zircona ; agents little known. 
24%. Zircona is obtained in the form of a harsh whitish 
§ powder ; without taste or smell; having a specific gravity of 
$4.3; insoluble in water ; softened by the heat of a smith’s 
|forge; but when surrounded by charcoal, its particles be- 
| come agglutinated, and so hard as to strike fire with steel ; 
§ soluble in all the acids; fusible with silex and:alumina ; inso- 
§ luble im the: alkalies, but soluble in their-carbonates. It is only 
§ found in the zircon or jargon of epi and in different va- 
§ rieties of hyacinth. 
| 214. Hydrat of zircona has the appearance of a resin or 

ie It contains more than 20 per cent. water, which may 
be expelled by heat. 
| 215. Silicum, the basis of silica ; ; Aces not ascer- 
tained. — | Wal 

216. Silica, when obtained perfectly pure by art, isin the 
| form of a very fine white powder, hard, rough, and gritty, to 
the touch ; when applied to the tongue, giving.a rough and 
dry sensation, but without taste or “smell, having a specific 
! gravity of 2.66 ; in the state of hydrat, Solitled in 1000 times 
) its weight of water; soluble in the fixed alkalies and fluoric 
| acid; fusible with the fixed alkalies and other earths; and 
combining, by fusion, with the metallic oxides, and the phos- 
| phoric and boracic acids. It has a tendency to erystalliza- 
| tion, and its ultimate particles seem to be transparent. It in 
| general imparts to the fossils, of which it is a principal con- 
| stituent, transparency, lustre, a tendency to crystallization, 
| and a degree of hardness, enabling them to strike fire with 
| steel. Rock crystal, quartz, agate, “Aint, chalcedony, jasper, 
| shorl, are examples of siliceous stones. 
| 217. ZIttrium, the basis of ittria, not ascertained. 
218. fttria is obtained in the form of a fine white powder, 
| without taste or smell; insoluble in water; it does not alter 
vegetable blues; is infusible ; insoluble in the alkalies, but 
readily soluble in the carbonate of ammonia. With the acids 
it forms salts, which have a sweet and somewhat austere taste. 
| It has been found only in the Gadolinite. : 


OXIDIZABLE METALS. 


219.' Manganesum. Small whitish grey globules; specific 
| gravity 6.850; very hard and very brittle ; very difficult df 
| fusion; very oxidizable by exposure to air; decomposes wa- 
| ter rapidly; is oxidized by the sulphuric and: nitric acids ; 
a 


! 
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burns when ‘strongly heated in oxygen or chlorine; combines 

-with many metals. According to Berzelius, it forms five 
oxides, containing 1, 2, 4,6, and 8 proportions of oxygen, to 
one of metal. These oxides colour glass brown. violet, or red, 
and destroy the colour of glass coloured by iron. 

220. inc is bluish- white, iameilated, sapid, and odorous ; 
specific gravity 7.190; soft, clogging the file; above 212° 
malleable and ductile ; fusible at 700° ; vaporizable; a power- 
ful agent in the phenomena of galvanism ; oxidized by fusion; 
at a red heat it catches fire, and emits white films of oxide; 
it easily decomposes water ; it is oxidized and dissolved by al- 
most all the acids. Officznal. 

¢21. Tin is pure brilliant-white, sapid and odorous ; spe- 
cific gravity 7.291 to 7.500; soft, flexible, and emitting a 
crackling noise when bent; very malleable; fusing at 442° 
Fahrenheit ; oxidizes slowly in the air; is converted, when 
fused, into a grey oxide; when red hot it burns vivid 'y. 
Sulphuret and phosphuret are lamellated and brittle ; it forms 
alloys with arsenic, bismuth, antimony, mercury, and zinc; 
it is oxidized by many acids, and combines with the fluoric, . 
boracic, and carbonic acids. Officinal. 

222. Iron is of a bluish-grey colour ; texture either fine 

grained, fibrous, or dense plates ; sapid and odorous ; specific 
gravity 7.600 ; the hardest, most elastic, and most tenacious 
metal; very ductile; fusing at 158°. Wedgwood, fusion at 
first clammy, afterwards very fluid ; igniting by strong per- 
cussion, and inflaming by the collision of flint ; magnetic. It 
is oxidized slowly in the air, especially when moist ; when 
- heated in contact with air, it is oxidized ; deutoxide, black, 
fusible, hard,’ brittle, lamellated, still attracted by the mag- 
net; tritoxide, fine, pulveruleni, not attracted by the mag- 
net, containing 0.40 to 0.49 of oxygen. It burns with splen- 
dour and deflagration in oxygen gas, and 1s converted into 
a fused black oxide ; it decomposes water slowly, and when 
ignited, very rapidly. Iron is oxidized and dissolved by al- 
most all the acids. It gives glasses a brown, smoky, deep 
green, or black colour. Carbon united to iron converts it 
into steel. Officinal. 

223. Steel is of a grey colour, brilliant and granular in its. 
fracture ; specific gravity 7.795; harder than any of the me- 
tals, and more elastic, ductile, malleable, and fusible at a low- 
er temperature than pureiron. Its characteristic property is, 
that after being heated, if suddenly plunged into cold water, 
it becomes harder, more elastic, less pliable, and brittle ; but 
by being again heated and cooled slowly, it acquires its for- 
mer softness, pliability, and ductility. Steel contains only 
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some hundredth parts of carbon, and is known chemically by 
letting a drop of acid fall upon it, which produces a grey or 
black spot. Plumbago consists of about 0.1 of iron, combined 
‘with carbon. , , 

224. Lead is of a grey blue livid colour, streak grey, dis- 
agreeable taste and odour ; specific gravity 11.352; soft; very 
laminable ; hardens little under the hammer; very flexible ; 
not very ductile ; slightly tenacious ; fusible at 612° Fahren- 
heit ; volatile at a red heat; tarnished in the air; slightly 
oxidized by air and “water; burns when strongly ignited, and 
in oxygen with a brilliant white flame. When heated in 
‘chlorine it unites with it, but it does not inflame. Its phos- 
phuret and sulphuret are brittle; and it is oxidized by, and 
combines with, the sulphuric, nitric, phosphoric, and other 
acids. Its oxide imparts to glass a uniform density, and 
strong refracting power. Officenal. 

225. Antimony. White, very brilliant, lamellated ; specific 
gravity 6.702; moderately hard; pulverizable ; fusible at 809; 
volatile when highly ignited; sensible taste.and smell; unal- 
terable in cold air; oxidizable by air and heat; oxide fusible 
into a yellow-brown glass ; decomposes water when ignited ; 
oxidized by the sulphuric and nitric acids; combines with 
phosphorus and sulphur. Oxides colour glass yellow and hy- 
acinthine. Officinal. 

226. Bismuth. White, slightly yellow, in large specular 
plates ; pulverizable; specific gravity 9.822; moderately hard; 
sensible odour and taste, fusible at 460°, and volatile at a 
high temperature; oxidizable by heat and air; oxide vi- 
trifiable into a greenish-yellow glass; oxidizable by boiling 
sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids; unites with sulphur. 
Oxide yellow, and colours glass of a greenish-yellow. 

227. Tellurium. White, lead-grey, very bright, barsh and 
brittle; lamellated; crystallizable ; specific gravity 6.115 very 
fusible and volatile; burns with a blue and greenish flame, 
and a white smoke, having the odour of radishes ; oxide very 
fusible into'a straw-coloured radiated glass; soluble in sul- 
_phuric, nitric, and nitro-muriatic acids; unites with sulphur. 
Oxides black, white. | 

228. Cobalt. Reddish-grey, fine grained, pulverizable; spe- 
cific gravity between 7.770 and 7.800; very difficult of fu- 
sion, oxidizable before fusion ; unalterable by water; acted 
on by all the acids ; combines with phosphorus and sulphur ; 
its alloys are granulated, rigid, and brittle. Oxides deep blue 
and black, and colour glasses of a fine blue. 

229. Copper. Bright red; disagreeable taste and smell. 
when rubbed or heated; specific gravity 7.79; ductile; of 
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great tenacity ; sonorous; fusible at 27° Wedgwood ; granu- 
lated texture, and subject to blisters; a good conductor of ca- 
loric, electricity, and galvanism; becomes brown, and at last 
green in the air ; when heated turns blue, yellow, violet, deep 
brown ; when ignited and piunged into water, forms brown, 
brittle scales of oxide. Its phosphuret is brilliant, brittle, 
hard, and fusible ;_ its sulphuret brown, fusible, and very phos- 
phoric; its alloy with arsenic is white, with bismuth reddish, 
with antimony violet, with mereury deep red, with zinc forms 
brass, and with tin is orange; it is oxidized and dissolved by 
the sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids; its oxide is brown, 
brittle, and soluble in ammonia, acquiring a beautiful blue co~ 
lour. Officinal. 

230. Nickel. Colour between those of platinum and steel ; 
undergoing changes of colour by the action of fire similar to 
those of steel; specific gravity nearly 9; malleable and duc- 
tile; magnetic; very difficult of fusion, and of oxidization in 
the air; oxidizable by most of the acids, which it colours of 
a brilliant green ; combines with phosphorus, sulphur, and 
the metals. Oxide grey, colouring glass brown, crange, red. 

231. Uranium. An incoherent mass of small agglutinated 
globules, of a deep grey and pale brown; specific gravity 
8.1; very hard; very difficult of fusion, even by long con- 
tinued heat; is acted upon by several of the acids; combines 
with phosphorus. Oxides soluble in the alkalies, and very so- 
Juble in their carbonates. Oxides black, yellow, colouring 
glass of a greenish-yellow, emerald green, or brown. 

232. Osmium. Dark grey or blue; infusible when exclu- 
_ded from the air; insoluble in all acids; oxide forms a yellow 
solution with potash, and is extremely volatile, smelling like 
oxymuriatic acid. 

233. Titanium. Ageglutinated, hard, friable masses, cry- 
stallized internally of a brilliant red; infusible; unalterable 
by water; oxidizable by boiling sulphuric, nitric, and muria- 
tic acids. Oxides blue, deep red, white. 

234. Cerium. Oxides white and brown; the former most ~ 
readily soluble in nitric, and the latter in muriatic and sul- 
phuric acids. 

235. Palladium. Dull white, malleable, ductile, fusible, 
specific gravity 11.5; hard; forms a red solution with nitro- 
muriatic acid; affording an orange precipitate with alkalies 
and earths; and olive-coloured with prussiate of potass. 

236. Iridium. White; very heavy; infusible; insoluble 
in acids, unless when previously combined with an alkali ; 
muriatic and sulphuric solutions, green and blue ; nitric, red. 
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The former give a green precipitate, soluble in excess of al- 
kali: the latter a red, insoluble. 

237. Rhodium. White, infusible; specific gravity 11 ; 
unites with other metals readily, except mercury. Soluble in 
all acids. Muriate of rhodium rose-coloured ; soluble in 
alcohol; not precipitated by prussiate of potass, muriate, or 
hydrosulphuret, or alkaline carbonates of ammonia; but by 
alkalies in the form of a yellow oxide. ) 

238. Mercury. Very bright white ; specific gravity 13.568; 
freezing at —39°; boiling at 660° ; when frozen, ductile and 
malleable; oxidizable by trituration in the air, and in a far- 
ther degree by the action of the air and heat; does not de- 
compose water; forms amalgams with many metals; and is 
oxidized and dissolved by the sulphuric, nitric and oxymu- 
riatic acids. Oxides black, red. Officinal. 

239. Silver. Very brilliant white, insipid, inodorous ; spe- 
cific gravity 10.474 to 11.091; hardness between iron and 
gold; elasticity between gold and copper ; strong acute sound ; 
considerable ductility and tenacity ; hardening much under 
the hammer; a good conductor of electricity, caloric, and 
galvanism ; fusible at 28° Wedgwood ; crystallizable by cool- 
ing; unalterable in the air; changed into a greenish oxide by 
long and violent heat, burning with a greenish flame; and in- 
stantly by the electric shock. Its phosphuret is granulated, 
brittle, and fusible ; its sulphuret grey, black, lamellated, or 
striated, and fusible; it unites but slightly with the acidifiable 
metals and iron; is hardened by gold, bismuth, antimony, 
tin, lead, and copper, and amaleamates with mercury. It is 
oxidized and dissolved by the sulphuric, sulphurous, and ni- 
tric acids, and combines with chlorine, Its oxide is olive ; 
reducible by the other metals, hydrogen, and light and heat; 
colours some glasses of an olive green, and is very soluble in 
ammonia. QOfficinal. i 

240. Gold is of a brilliant yellow colour, insipid, and ino- 
dorous; specific gravity between 19.258 and 19.300; soft 
and flexible ; little elasticity or sonorousness ; so ductile, that 
its surface may be extended more than 650,000 times; of very 
great tenacity ; easily hammer hardened; a good conductor 
of caloric, electricity, and galvanism ; fusing at 32° of Wedg- 
wood; brittle when cooled too quickly ; crystallizing in octo- 
hedrons ; unalterable in the air; converted by a long and vio- 
lent heat into a vitrified violet oxide; oxidized and dispersed 
by electricity ; soluble in alkaline sulphurets ; rendered brit- 
tle by phosphorus, arsenic, bismuth, tin, and antimony ; less 
brittle bylead; soluble in mercury; hardened by zinc, copper, 
iron, steel, and silver; oxidizable, ofa purple colour, and 
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slightly soluble in nitrous acid ; readily oxidized and dissolved 
by nitro-muriatic acid. Its oxide is easily reduced by light 
and heat, colours glasses purple or topaz yellow, and forms a 
fulminating compound with ammonia. 

241. Platinum. Of a grey white colour, almost black when 
polished, insipid, inodorous; specificgravity 20.850 to 21.06) 5 
softer only than iron, and ee ductile only than gold ; eee 
difficult of fusion, above 160° of Wedgwood ; 2 good con- 
ductor of electricity and galvanism ; unalterable by air and 
heat ; converted into a grey powder, its first degree of oxida- 
tion, by electricity ; ; unites with phosphorus ; forms alloys 
with arsenic, bismuth, antimony, mercury, zinc, tin, lead, cast 
iron, copper, silver and gold. It is oxidized and dissolved by 
the oxymuriatic acid, and more readily by the nitromuriatic. 
Oxide grey. 


ACIDIFIABLE METALS. 


2. Tungsten. Small slightly adherent blobs of a slate 
He ; ees if: gravity 17.53; very intusible; oxidizable in the 
air by heat, and afterwards acids Hable) Oxide yellow, pulve- 
rulent, colouring glass of a blue or brown colour ; and a white 
harsh powder ; specific gravity 6.12. 

243. Columbium or Tantalium has hitherto been exucinibd 
only in the state of oxide or acid, which is a white powder 
insoluble in water, nearly inéoluble m sulpburic, nitric, or 
murilatic acids, but soluble in citric, tartaric, and oxalic acid 3 
soluble in water when fused with potass or soda; solution not 
precipitated by prussiate or hydrosulphuret og potass, but 
precipitated orange. by infusion of galls. 

vi. 244. Arsenic. Grey plates of a lively brightness; friable 
; specific gravity between 8.310 and 5.073 ; vaporizable at 540°; 
emitting a smell like garlic ; crystallizable ; oxidizable in the — 
cold air ; inflammable at a red heat, and sublimed in the form 
of the white oxide or acid; farther oxidizable by the nitric 
and nitrous acids ; combines with phosphorus, salphur, and 
many of the metals; soluble in hydrogen gas. Officinal. 

245. Molybdenum. In black powder, or agglutinated, black- 
ish, friable masses, having little metallic brilliancy ; eueuilin 
gravlly 8.611; by a strong heat changes into a white brilliant 
oxide in Hegde. and very y acidifiable : oxidizable by boiling . 
sulphuric acid, and acidifiable by the nitric acid. It forms a 
sulphuret 5 and its alloys are granulated and friable ; acid 
white, pulverulent, styptic ; specific gravity 8.400. 

246. Chromum. Agglutinated masses ofa whitish-grey co- 
-lour; very hard, very ‘brittle, and very infusible; appears to 
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be difficult to oxidize, and easy to disoxidize; does not ap- 
_ pear to decompose water ; not attacked by the sulphuric or. 
muriatic acids; changed into a green oxide, and afterwards 
into a red acid, by the nitric acid distilled from it. Oxide of 
a beautiful emerald green; acid red, and, combined with ae 

rich orange-yellow. - 


ot das COMPOUND OXIDES, ACIDS AND ALKALIES. 


247. We have already noticed all the binary combinations 
which»oxygenizable substances form with oxygen. ‘These in 
general have considerable permanence iu their characters, and 
admit of few variations in the proportions of their constituent 
principles. But oxygen is capable of entering into combina- 
tion at the same time with more than one simple substance, 
forming oxides and acids with double or triple bases, which, 
in consequence of the increased number.of principles, are sub- 
jectto greater variations in their proportions, and are less per- 
manent in their characters. ‘These are, however, the sub- 
stances with which pharmacy is chiefly occupied, as they com- 
_prehend almost the whole of the vegetable and animal king- 
doms. Chemists, borrowing their arrangement from natural 
history, have almost always considered them under the ttle of 
Vegetable and of Animal Substances. But such an arrange- 
ment is so totally unconnected with the principles of chemis- 
try, that the imperfect state of our knowledge is the only apo- 
logy that can be offered for its continuance ; and limited as 
that knowledge is, we are persuaded that an attempt at a classi- 
fication of these bodies, on chemical principles, is to be pre- 
_ ferred. A, 


COMPOUND OXIDES. 


Seg 
248. The compound oxides are characterized by their great 
alterability, and by their affording, when burnt with a sufficient 
quantity of oxygen, both water and carbonic acid. They may 
be divided into 
\ a. Ternary oxides, containing various proportions of car- 
bon, hydrogen, and Oxygen ; 
6, Quaternary oxides, consisting of nitrogen, carbon, hy- 
drogen, and oxygen. 
249. The ternary oxides coincide nearly with the class of 
vegetable substances ; and are characterized, 
a. By their being converted entirely into water and car- 
bonic acid gas, when completely decomposed by oxy- 
gen ; 
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b. By hes undergoing the acid fermentation, from the 
action of air aud water; 
c. And by their furnishing nitrous gas and carbonic acid, 
when treated with nitric acid. 
250. The quaternary oxides coincide hate with animal 
substances, and are characterized. 
a. By their furnishing, when decomposed by oxygen, 
ammonia as well as water and carbonic acid gas; 
b. By their becoming putsid from the action of air and 
water; — 
c. By their furnis hing oe gas when treated with ni- 
tric acid. 
d. And by their furnishing ammonia when triturated 
with Eetase! iy aK 


TERNARY ESN Ee 


251, Alcohol is a transparent Pde liquid, of an agree- 
able penetrating smell, and pungent burning taste: specific 
gravity 0.8. It remains fluid in the greatest natural or artifi- 
pial cold. It boils at 176°, and in vacuum at 56°. Alcohol 
unites with water in every proportion. During the combina- 
tion, caloric is evolved, and the specific gravity of the com- 
pound is greater than the mean of those of the components. 
Alcohol dissolves about 60 of sulphur, when they are present- 
ed to each other i in astate of vapour. It also dissolves a little 
phosphorous. These solutions are decomposed by water. It 
dissolves the boraci¢c and carbonic acids, ammonia, soda, and 
potass, and is the means employed to obtain the two last in a 
state of purity. Its action on the salts is various. It dissolves 
the volatile oils, resins, soaps, balsams, camphor, sugar, tan- 
nin, cinchonin, extractive, and in part the gummy resins. Al- 
cohol is very inflammable, and when kindled burns entirely 
away, with a blue flame without smoke. The products of its 
combustion are carbonic acid and water. It is also decom- 


posed by being transmitted in the state of vapour through a 


red-hot porcelain tube ; by being heated with the fixed alka- 
lies; and by the action of the ‘sulphuric, nitric, and acetic 
acids, and of chlorine. ~ Officinal. 

252. Sulphuric ether is a transparent colourless fluid, a a 
very fragrant odour, and hot pungent taste: specific gravity 
0.758. It freezes and crystallizes at —46°. It boils at 98°, and 
in vacuum at—20°. It is very soluble in air, and during i its 
evaporation it produces an mtense degree of cold. It is solu- 
ble in ten parts of water, and in alcohol in every proportion. 


* 


It dissolves z a small perce of Bhgephenis, and the solytion i is 


ES 
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decomposed by alcohol. It absorbs nitrous gas, combines 
with ammonia, and dissolves the volatile oils, resins, and ca- 
outchouc. Ether is extremely inflammable, and burns with 
a white flame. Its vapour explodes when kindled in contact 
with oxygen gas. It is decomposed by sulphuric acid, chlo- 
rine, and by being transmitted through a red-hot porcelain 
tube. Its constituents are oxygen, carbon, and hydrogen; 
the proportions not ascertained. Officznal. pete ee 
253. An ether perfectly similar to the sulphuric may be 
prepared by means of the phosphoric or arsenic acids. Into 
the composition of these ethers, none of the acid enters. | 
254. Muriatic ether, nitrous ether,and hydriodic ether, agree 
in being more volatile than alcohol, but each of them derives 
peculiar properties ‘rom the acid which enters into their 
composition as an essential constituent. — 
_. 255. Acetic ether, benzoic ether, oxalic ether, nitric ether, 
malic ether, and tartaric ether, agree in being less volatile than 
alcohol, and differ like the preceding from the presence of 
their respective acids. AP RL ban ys 
256. Pyroacetic spirit is procured in greatest purity by dis- 
tilling acetate of barytes. It is a white, limpid fluid, taste at 
first acrid, afterwards cooling, smell resembling a mixture of 
peppermint and bitter almonds: specific gravity 0.7864, in- 
flammable, boils at i65°. It mixes readily with water, alco- 
hol and volatile oil, and hot olive oil. It dissolves camphor, 
and, when hot, wax and tallow, and a little sulphur and phos- 
phorus. It dissolves potass, becoming darker coloured. It 
is changed by sulphuric acid, and is decomposed by nitric. 
It enters into combination with muriatic acid, forming with it 
a peculiar compound. It is contained in vinegar. : 
A 257. Fixed Oils are transparent, more or less coloured, 
somewhat viscid, inodorous fluids, having a mild taste and 
unctuous feel. In the different species the specific gravity va- 
ries from 0.9403 to 0.9153. The point of congelation also 
differs considerably, but in general it is within the range of 
the ordinary temperatures of theatmosphere. Their boiling 
point exceeds 600°; and by being converted into vapour, 
they become empyreumatic. Fixed oils do not seem capable 
_of combining with charcoal, but are freed from impurities by 
being filtered through hot charcoal. When assisted by heat, 
they. dissolve sulphur and phosphorus. They may be blended 
with sugar and gum by trituration, as in emulsions, and they 
dissolve the volatile oils, resins, and gummy resins. With the 
alkalies and earths they form soaps, and with metallic oxides 
plasters. They are not soluble in water, but have various 
habitudes in regard to alcohol. They unite readily with 
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oxygen, which renders them concrescible. Those oils which 
_ dry without losing their transparency, as linseed oil, are 
termed drying oils, in contradistinction to the fat oils, which 
from exposure become white, opaque and thick, and re- 
main greasy, such as oil of olives or of almonds. When 
they become rancid, they undergo a further degree of decom- 
‘position, and are found to contain sebacic acid. Oil in the 
state of vapour is inflammable, and burns with a white flame. 
When the combustion is complete, the products are carbonic 
-acid gas and water, but in general soot is also deposited. The 
sulphuric acid renders the fixed oils brown and thick, and con- 
verts theni into water and charcoal. The nitric acid oxyge- 
nizes them. The oxygenized muriatic acid or chlorine blan- 
ches them, and renders them concrete, like tallow or wax. 
The oils oxidize several of the metals, and are oxidized by 
several of their oxides. Offictnal: Oil of almonds, linseed, 
mustard, castor oil, and cocoa butter. | 

258. Animal fats possess many properties in common with 
the fixed oils, and differ chiefly in their being congealed and 
opaque at the temperature of the atmosphere. They differ 
considerably in fluidity, from the semifluid ducks’ grease to 
the solid mutton suet. All these fats as well as the fixed 
oils have been lately ascertained by M. Chevrueil and Brac- 
conot to consist of two substances, Stearin and Elain, com-. 
bined in different proportions. oi 

259. Stearin is crystallizable, white and brittle, with little 
smell or taste. It melts at from 109° to 120%, is soluble in 
alcohol. It is altered by the action of alkalies, and forms 
with them soap. | 

260. Elain is the fluid constituent of oil and fat, remaining 
liquid at 592. It is seldom pure or free from colour and 
taste. | 

261. Wax is a solid of considerable consistence, granulated 
and crystalline in its fracture, of a white colour, and without 
any remarkable odour or taste. It softens and becomes plas- 
tic when very slightly heated; at 142° it melts; at a higher 
temperature it is in part vaporized and decomposed, and its - 
vapour ts inflammable. It resists in a remarkable degree the 
action of the acids ; but in most of its other properties it re- 
sembles the fixed oils. Officenal. ‘ 

62. Spermaceti may be obtained crystallized in white ar- 
gentine plates, of an unctuous feel and taste, and a vapid 
smell. It melts between 90° and .95°, and at a higher tem- 
perature may be sublimed almost unchanged. Its vapour is 
inflammable, and its fame is bright, clear, and without smell. 
By exposure to the air it becomes rancid. It is soluble, es- 
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pecially by the assistance of heat, in alcohol and inether. In 
its other properties it agrees with the fixed oils, with which 
it unites very readily by fusion. Muscular flesh, by long ma- 
ceration in water, is converted into a substance very analo- 
gous to spermaceti, but more fusible, melting at 82°; and bi- 
liary caiculi often consist of another, which is much less fusi- 
ble, requiring a heat. of 192° tor its fusion. For all these va- 
rieties, Fourcroy has proposed the generic name Adzpocire. 
Officinal : Spermaceti. | . . 

263. Soaps are combinations of the fluid or concrete fixed 
oils with alkalies, earths, or metallic oxides. The alkaline 
soaps have an unpleasant taste and peculiar smell, form a 
milky solution with water, and a transparent one with alcohol, 
and are powerfully detergent. White soap is made of soda 
and olive oil or tallow. Brown soap contains also resin. Soft 
soap consists of potass and whale oil: the white spots in it 
are from the addition of a little tallow. ‘The volatile liniment 
of the pharmacopeeias is a soap of ammonia and olive oil. 
The alkaline soaps are decomposed by all the earthy salts. 
The alkali of the soap combines with the acid of the salts, and 
an earthy soap is formed from the union of the earth and oil. 
The earthy soaps are insoluble in water. ‘The alkaline soaps 
are decomposed in the same way by the metallic salts. The 
metallic soaps are also insoluble in water ; many of them are 
soluble in oil, and some of them in alcohol. Officinal: Soaps 
of soda and ammonia. | 

264. Plasters are also combinations of oil with metallic ox- 
ides. ‘They are prepared by their immediate action on each 
other. Olive oil and litharge are most commonly employed. 
Officinal: Litharge plaster. 

265. Volatile oils differ from the fixed oils most remarkably 
in being vaporized unchanged by heat under 212°; by eva- 
porating completely, without leaving a stain on paper ; by be- 
ing sapid, often pungent and odorous; and by being soluble 
in aicohol, and to a certain degree in water. They are more 
inflammable than the fixed oils, and burn with a large white 
flame, emit a great deal of smoke, and require more oxygen 
for their combustion. - By exposure to the air they become 
coloured and thick, and are at last converted into an almost 
inodorous resin. They are also oxidized and converted into 
resins by muriate of mercury and muriate of antimony; the 
acids act on them with great violence, and are even capable 
of inflaming them. On the other hand, they resist consider- 
ably the action of the alkalies. In their other general proper- 
ties they agree with the fixed oils, from which they s¢em to 
differ in composition, only in containing a larger proportion 
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of hydrogen. In other respects, these oils are infinitely varied, 
especially in their taste and odour. Some are as limpid as 
water, others are viscid, others congeal on a slight diminution 
of temperature, and are even naturally concrete, a and others 
are capable of forming crystallizations. Their predominant 
colours are the different shades of yellow and red, but there 
are also blue, green and glaucous essentia! oils. wie spe- 
cific gravity varies from 0.8697 to 1.0439. Oficial: Oil of — 
anise, cajeput, caraway, fennel, juniper, 1aven ther: mace, ori- 
ganum, pennyroyal, peppermint, pimento, rosemary, rue, sas- 
- safras, savine, spearmint, turpentine, cloves, and all aromatic 
or odorous substances. Empyreumatic oils :; Oil of amber, of 
hartshorn, of petroleum. 

266. Resins are concrete substances, possessing a certain 
degree of transparency, and generally of an amber or brownish 
red colour. ‘Their texture is homogeneous, and their fracture 
vitreous. They are easily reduced to powder, w hich readily 
agolutinates. Their specific gravity varies from 1.0452 to 
1.2289. They have little taste or smell. ‘They are electrics. 
Exposed to a certain degree of heat, they melt without suf- 
fering alteration, but they are decomposed when converted in- 
to vapour. Their vapour is inflammable, and burns with a 
large strong flame and a great deal of scot. Resins unite by | 
fusion with ‘sulphur, difficultly with phosphorus. ‘They are so- — 
luble in alcohol, the fixed and the volatile oils, and alkalies, 
and in nitric acid with evolution of nitric oxide gas. They — 
are insoluble in water, and are not acted upon by metallic 

oxides. Gficinal: Pine resin, dragon’s blood, balsams of © 
Per u, Tolu, Gilead and Canada, turpentine, benzoin, storaX, 
olibanum, tacamahac, mastiche, sandarac, elemi. 

267. Guazac differs from the resins in being soluble in ni- 
tric acid without the assistance of heat, and forming oxalic 
acid instead of tannin; in nitric and oxymuriatic acid, chan- 
ging the colour of its solutions to green, blue, and brown, suc- 
cessively, and in affording a larger quantity of charcoal. Of: - 

268. Lac differs from resin in not being soluble in alcohol. 
without the aid of a boiling temperature, and in being preci- 
pitated from it as it cools. Vauquelin analyzed a gum resin 
from Madagascar, which contained both resin and ‘lac i in the 
proportions “of 84 to 6. 

_ 269. Amber, copal, and about one-fifth of sandarac, differ 
from the resins in not being soluble in alcohol without pecu- 

liar management. } 
VS OTO. Camphor i is a concrete friable substance, of a white co- 
jour, with a considerable degree of tr eaters 8 and a cry- 
stalline appearance, specifi¢- gravity 0 .9887. Its taste is bit- 
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‘ter and acrid, and its smell penetrating and peculiar. It is 
evaporated unchanged by a heat of 145°, but may be melted 
by suddenly exposing it to 302°. ‘The vapour when conden- 
sed crystallizes in hexagonal plates. its vapour is exceeding= 
ly inflammable, and when kindled, burns with a very white 
flame and a great deal of smoke; leaving no residuum. ‘The 
products of its combustion are carbonic acid gas, charcoal, 
and water. Camphor is soluble in alcohol and in the acids. 
From these solutions it is precipitated by water. It is also 
soluble in hot oils, both volatile and fixed, but on cooling se- 
parates from them in plaumose crystals. It is insoluble in wa- 
ter, and is not acted on by the alkalies, metals, or metallic 
oxides. By repeated distillation with nitric acid it is convert- 
ed into camphoric acid. It exists in many vegetables, but is 
chiefly procured from the laurus camphora. Officinal. 

271. Starch is a fine white powder, generally concreted in 
friable hexagonal columns, smooth to the feel, and emitting a 
particular sound when compressed. It has neither taste nor 
smell. It is decomposed by heat. It. is not soluble in cold 
water or in alcohol. Warm water about 190 F. converts it 
into a kind of mucilage, which on cooling assumes a gelatinous 
consistence. ‘This jelly, when dried by heat, becomes trans- 
parent and brittle like gum, but is not soluble in cold water. 
Starch, after being thus dissolved in hot water, cannot be re- 
duced to its original state. It is precipitated by infusion, of 
galls, and the precipitate is redissolved on heating the mix 
ture to 120°, but is not soluble in alcohol. At 78 F. its wa- 
tery solution ferments on the addition of yeast. By roasting 
it becomes soluble in cold water. Is converted by three or 
four hours boiling with sulphuric aeid into a saccharine liquid. _ 

Officinal : Wheat, starch, flour, barley, oats. ‘ 

272. Asparagin crystallizes in white, transparent, hard, brit- 
tle, rhomboidal prisms ; taste cool and nauseous; readily so- 
luble in hot water, sparingly in cold, and insoluble in alcohol. 

Solution does not affect vegetable blues, infusion of nutgalls, 
acetate of lead, oxalate of ammonia, muriate of barytes, or hy- 
drosulphuret of potass. Potass disengages no ammonia, but 
renders it more soluble in water. Ji dissolves in nitric acid, 
forming a solution of a yellow colour and bitter taste. It has 
hitherto been found only in the expressed juice of asparagus. 

273. Inulin is a white powder, insoluble in cold, but readi- 
ly soluble in hot water; insoluble in alcohol; burns with the 
smell of caromel, and yields oxalic acid, when treated with 
nitric acid, , | 
274, Sugar is a hard but brittle substance, of a white co- 
“tour, disposed to form semi-transparent crystallizations, of a 


i 
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sweet taste, and without smell. When heated sufficiently it 
melts, is decomposed, emits a peculiar smell (caromel), and 
becomes inflamed. Sugar at 40° is soluble in its own weight 
of water, and in still less at 212°." It is also soluble in about 


four parts of boiling alcohol. It combines with volatile oils, — 


and renders them miscible with water. It also unites with 
potass and lime. It is decomposed by the concentrated sul- 
phuric and nitric acids. According to Lavoisier’s and Dr 
Thomson’s experiments, it consists of about 64 oxygen, 23 


charcoal, and 8 hydrogen. Officinal: Sugar, honey, manna. P 


275. Sarcocoll (Dr Thomson) does not crystallize ; soluble 
in water and alcohol. Taste bitter sweet. Soluble in nitric 
_acid, and yields oxalic acid. QOfficinal: Sarcocoll, extract of 
liquorice. 

276. Jelly is contained in the juice of acid fruits. It is de- 
posited from them in the form of a soft tremulous mass, almost 
colourless, and agreeable to the taste. It is scarcely soluble in 
cold water, but very soluble in hot water; and when the so- 


lution cools, it again assumes a gelatinous state. With sugar _ 
its combination is well known.’ By long boiling it loses this — 


property of congealing. When dried, it becomes transparent, 
hard and brittle, resembling gum. It combines with the al- 
kalies, and is converted by the nitric acid into oxalic acid. 
Officinal : Acidulous fruits. 

277. Tannin, when completely dried, is a brittle substance, 
of a black colour, and vitreous fracture ; it is soluble in alco- 
hol ; it is much more soluble in hot than in cold water. The 
solution has a dark brown colour, astringent taste, and pecu- 
liar smell; it is precipitated by acids, in the form of a viscid 
fluid, like pitch ; it is-also precipitated by carbonate of notass 
’ in yellow flakes ; it forms an insoluble elastic precipitate with 
gelatin, and dark blue or black precipitates with iron, Mr 
Hatchett has prepared a species of tannin artificially by the 
action of nitrous acid on charcoal, and various substances con- 
taining charcoal. Officznal : Galls, uva ursi, tormentil, rhu- 


barb, sarsaparilla, St Lucie cinchona, swietenia, simarouba, | 


filix mas, kino, catechu, salix. 

278. Emetine, transparent scales, of abrownish-red colour; 
scarcely any smell; taste bitter; slightly acrid and not at all 
nauseous; inalterable in the air; soluble in water and alcohol, 
but insoluble in ethers; decomposed by the sulphuric and 
nitric acids, and dissolved by the muriatic and phosphoric 
acids ; precipitated by the gallic acid, by the salts of lead and 
jodine. 

279. Picrotovine, brilliant semitransparent white quadran- 


tr 
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gular prisms, soluble in alcohol and water, solutions of the 
alkalies in acetic and diluted nitric acids ; soluble in oil. 


} 


\v QUATERNARY OXIDES. 


280. Gum, when pure, is transparent and colourless, easily 
reduced to powder, without smell and of a slightly sweetish 
taste. The solution of gum in water constitutes mucilage ; it 
is thick and adhesive, and soon dries when exposed to the air. 
Gum is also soluble in the weak acids ; but is totally insoluble 
in alcohol, which even precipitates it from mucilage. When 
trituraied with a small quantity of oil or resin, it renders them 
miscible with water. Gum is very little disposed to spontane- 
ousdecomposition ; even mucilage miay be kept for many years 
without change ; but it is decomposed by the strong acids. 
By oxygenizement with nitric acid, it forms successively mu- 
cic, malic, and oxalic acid; with oxymuriatic acid it forms 
citric acid. When exposed to heat, it does not melt, but soft- 
ens, swells, and becomes charred and incinerated. Its pro- 
ducts are carbonic acid, and carburetted hydrogen gas, em- 


-pyreumatic oil, and a considerable quantity of acetic acid, 


combined with a. little ammonia. Officinal: Gum arabic, 
linseed, quinceseed. 

281. Tragacanth is opaque and white, difficultly pulveriza- 
ble, not sweetish, is very sparingly soluble in water, but ab- 
sorbs a large proportion, and forms a paste. Its solution is 
adhesive, but cannot be drawn out into threads.. It moulds 
readily, and acquires a fetid smell. It is precipitated by ni- 
trate of mercury. It is insoluble in alcohol; and scems to 
contain more nitrogen and lime than gum does. Officinal :>, 


Tragacanth. ; 

282. Ulmin, a solid, hard, black substance, with consider- 
able lustre ; when reduced to powder, brown; insipid, but 
readily soluble in the mouth ; soluble in a small quantity of 
water; solution transparent, blackish brown, not mucilagi- 
nous or adhesive ; insoluble in aleohal or ether; convertible 


into resin by nitric or oxymuriatic acid. - Hitherto examined 


only by Klaproth, and supposed to be a product of the ulmus 
nIgTa. : 

283. Extractive is soluble in water, especially when hot, and 
in aleohol; it is also soluble in the weak acids, but is insolu- 
ble in ether. It attracts moisture from the atmosphere ; and 
when dissolved in water, it absorbs oxygen. and becomes in- 
soluble in water; it is also altered and precipitated by OXy- 
muriatic aeid ; it has a strong affinity for alumina, and de- 
composes several metallic saits. It 1s found in almost ail plants, 
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but can scarcely be procured separate, so that its characters 
are not well ascertained. O/ficznal : Saffron, aloes. 

284. Gum-resins, in strict propriety, should not be noticed 
here, as they are secondary compounds, and probably vary 
much in their nature. They seem to be compounds of resin 
with extractive and essential oil, and perhaps other immediate 
principles not yet ascertained. Officinal: Gum ammoniac, 
galbanum, scammony, assafcetida, gamboge, myrrh, sagape= 
num, olibanum. | 

285. Bitter principle (Thomson), intensely bitter, of a yel- 
lowish colour, ductile while soft, brittle while dry, not fusible, 
soluble in alcohol and water, not crystallizable, precipitated 
by nitrate of silver, acetate of lead. Officnal : Quassia, gen- 
tian, colocynth, broom, simarouba, dandelion, colomba, 
marsh, trefoil, lesser centaury, blessed thistle, different spe- 
cies of artemisia, cinchona Jamaicensis. | 

286. Narcotic principle, crystallizable, soluble in about 400 
parts of boiling water, in cold water, in 24 parts of boiling 
alcohol, in hot ether, in all acids, and in hot volatile oils, fu- 
sible, not volatile, highly narcotic. Offictnal: Opium, lactu- 
ca, belladona, hyoscyamus, hemlock, stramonium. | 

287. Acrid principle, soluble in alcohol, water, acids, and 
alkalies, rises in distillation with water and alcohol, not neu- 
tralized by alkalies or acids. Officenal : Squills, garlic, col- 
chicum, asarum, arum, hellebore, bryony, iris, ranunculus, 
digitalis, viola, scurvygrass, mustard. 

288. Cinchonin, not-acrid, soluble in alcohol and in water, 
precipitated by infusion of galls ; precipitate soluble in, alco- 
hol. Officinal: Cinchona officinalis, colomba, angustura, 
Ipecacuan, pepper, opium, capsicum. . a ae 

289. Indigo has a deep blue colour, is slight and friable, 
without taste or smell, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, and 
oils, forming a deep blue solution with sulphuric acid; when 
precipitated from acids, soluble in alkalies, becoming green. It 
is obtained from the indigofera tinctoria and isatis tinctoria. 

290. Caoutchouc, when smoke has not been employed in 
drying it, is of a white colour, soft, pliable, extremely elastic, 
and difficultly torn ; specific gravity 0.9335; inalterable by 
exposure to air; insoluble in water, but. softened, so that 
its edges may be made to adhere to each other ; insoluble in 
alcohol ; soluble, without alteration, in ether previously agitat- 
ed with water, and in rectified petroleum ; soluble in volatile 
oils ; and fusible by heat, but altered, so that it remains glut- 
inous after evaporation and cooling; inflammable ; insoluble 
‘in alkalies, and decomposed by the strong acids. It is obtain- 
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ed principally from Heevea caoutchouc and Jatropha elastica 
in South America, and the Ficus Indica, Artocarpus integri- 
folia, and Urceola elastica in the East’ Indies. 

(291. Bird-lime isa green, gluey, stringy, and tenacious sub- 
stance, insoluble in water and in cold alcohol; unites readily 
with the.oils, and is soluble in ether, forming a green solution. 

292. Suber constitutes the epidermis of all vegetables. On 
the Quercus suber it is thickened by art in a surprising de- 
gree, and forms common cork. It isa light elastic substance, 
very inflammable, burning with a bright white flame, and 
leaving a very spongy charcoal ; it is not soluble in any men- 
struum ; it is decomposed by nitric acid, and is converted in- 
to a peculiar acid, and an unctuous substance. jivaldulde 

293. Wood (lignin?), when separated from all the other 
matters with which it is combined in vegetables, is a pulveru- 
lent, fibrous, or lamellated body, more or less coloured, of 
considerable weight, without taste or smell, and insoluble in 
water or alcohol. When exposed to a sufficient heat, it is de- 
composed without melting or swelling, and is converted into 
charcoal without any change ofform. Its products, by com- 
bustion, are carbenic acid and carburetted hydrogen gas, 
water, empyreumatic oil, and acetic acid. By nitric acid, it 
is changed into the malic, oxalic, and acetic acids. It forms 
the skeleton of all vegetables. | : 

294. Cotton, a white fibrous substance, without smell or 
taste, insoluble in water, alcohol, ether, oils, and vegetable 
acids ; soluble in strong alkaline leys, and when assisted by 
heat, in nitric acid, forming oxalic acid. 

295. Fungine is more or less white, soft, insipid and little 
elastic ; on distillation it furnishes ammonia; inflammable, and 
decomposed by nitric acid. 

296. Ferment, grey white paste, firm and, brittle, having 
_a peculiar sourish smell; insoluble in alcohol and in water ; 
exciting the vinous fermentation in syrup, and yielding am- 
monia on distillation. 

297. Osmazone, a reddish-brown extract, of an aromatic 
smell, and a strong taste resembling gravy, easily soluble in 
water and alcohol, and the solution precipitated by infusion 
of galls, the nitrate of mercury and acetate and nitrate of 
lead ; it yields ammonia. 

298. Pzeromel, resembling turpentine in appearance, heavier 
than water, without colour, having a nauseous smell and an 
acrid taste, both sweet and bitter, soluble in water and al- 
cohol ; the solutions precipitated by subacetate of lead, nit- 
rate of mercury and salts of iron, but not by infusion of galls 
or the acetate of lead; it yields little ammonia. 

e 
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299. Gelatin, when exsiccated, is a hard, elastic, semi-trans- 
parent substance, resembling horn, having a vitreous fracture: 
inalterable in the air, soluble in boiling water, and forming 
with it a gelatinous mass on cooling; it is also soluble, but 
less readily in cold water. It is soluble in acids, even when 


i 
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‘much diluted, and also in the alkalies. It is precipitated by 


tannin, with which it forms a thick, yellow precipitate, soon 


concreting into an adhesive, elastic mass, readily drying in the — 


air, and forming a brittle substance, of a resinous appearance, 
resembling over-tanned leather, very scluble in ammonia, and 
soluble in boiling water. It is also precipitated copiously by 
carbonate of potass, and by alcohol; both precipitates being 
scluble in water. ‘The solution of gelatin in water first be- 
comes acid, and afterwards putrid. When decomposed by 
nitric acid or heat, its products shew that it contains only 
a small proportion of nitrogen. It is principally contained 
in the cellular, membranous, and tendinous parts of animals, 
and forms an important article of nourishment. Glue and 
isinglass, which are much employed in the arts, are almost 
pure gelatin. Officinal : Isinglass, cornu cervi. 


300. Albumen, when dried, is a brittle, transparent sub- — 


stance, of a pale yellow colour, and glutinous taste, without 
smell, readily soluble in cold water, insoluble in boiling water, 
but softened and rendered opaque and white when thrown in- 
to it; insoluble, and retaining its transparency in alcohol;, 
swelling ;, becoming brown, and decrepitating when suddenly 
exposed to heat. It generally exists in the form of a viscid, 
transparent fluid, having little taste or smell, and readily so- 
luble in cold water. When heated to 165°, it coagulates in- 
to a white opaque mass, of considerable consistency ; it is al- 
so coagulated by alcohol and acids, and remarkably by mu- 
riate of mercury. Albumen forms with tamin a yellow pre- 
cipitate, insoluble in water. Coagulated albumen is not soluble 
either in cold or in boiling water. _ It is soluble, but with de- 
composition, in the alkalies and alkaline earths. It is also_ 
soluble in the acids, greatly diluted, but may be precipitated 
from them by tannin. When decomposed by nitric acid or 
heat, it is found to contain more nitrogen than gelatin does. ' 


White of egg consists of albumen, combined with a very little 


soda, sulphur, and phosphate of lime. . Albumen also forms a 
large proportion of the serum of the blood, and is found in 
the sap of some vegetables. It is highly nutritious. Officinal : ' 
White of egg. | | 

301. Fibrin is of a white colour, without taste or smell, 
tough and elastic; but when dried, hard and almost brittle. 
It is not soluble in water or in alcohol. The concentrated 
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caustic alkalies form with it a kind of fluid viscid soap. It is 
dissolved even by the weak and diluted acids ; but it undergoes 
some change, by which it acquires the properties of jellying, 
and being soluble in hot water. By maceration in water, it 
becomes putrid, and is conyerted into adipocire. By long 
boiling in water, it is rendered tough and corneous. When 
decomposed by heat or nitric acid, it is found to contain a 
| large proportion of nitrogen. It forms the basis of the mus- 
§ cular fibre, and is contained in small quantity in the blood. | 
} The gluten of wheat does not seem to differ from. it in any 
| important property. It is eminently nutritious. 
| $302. Urea is obtained in the form of brilliant micaceous 
crystals, in groups, forming a mass of a yellowish-white co- 
lour, adhering to the vessel containing it; difficult to cut or 
break ; hard and granulated in its centre, gradually becoming 
soft, and of the consistency of honey on its surface; of a strong, 
disgusting, alliaceous odour; of an acrid, pungent, disagree- 
able taste. It is deliquescent; and during its solution in wa- 
ter, it causes a sensible diminution of temperature ; it is also 
§ soluble in alcohol, especially when assisted by heat. On cool- 
| ing, the alcoholic solution deposites crystals of pure urea. By 
| the application of heat, it melts, swells rapidly, and at the 
B same time begins to be decomposed, emitting an insupportably 
§ fetid odour, and is converted into carbonate of ammonia, and 
| carburetted hydrogen gas. Urea is charred by concentrated 
sulphuric acid ; diluted sulphuric acid, aided by heat, is capa- 
ble of converting it entirely into acetic acid and ammonia; 
| concentrated nitrous acid decomposes it with rapidity ; diluted 
| nitric acid, aided by heat, changes it almost entirely into car- 
| bonic acid gas and nitrogen gas’ muriatic acid dissolves and 
| preserves it; oXymuriatic acid converts it into ammonia and 
| carbonic acid ; potass, aided by heat, converts it into the car- 
-bonate and acetate of ammonia. It influences the form of the 
crystallization of the muriates of ammonia and soda. The 
solution of urea in water varies in colour from a deep brown 
to a pale yellow, according to its quantity. With eight parts 
of water it is perfectly fluid; it scarcely undergoes spontane- 
ous decomposition when pure, but the addition of some albu- 
| men occasions it to putrify rapidly. By repeated distillation 
it is entirely converted into carbonate of ammonia. With ni- 
| tric acid it forms a pearly crystalline precipitate; it also forms 
precipitates with the nitrates of lead, mercury, and silver. It 
‘is not precipitated by tannin or galiic acid. Urea is only ob- 
| tained from urine by evaporating the solution of a thick ex- 
| tract of urine in alcohol. | 
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COMPOUND ACIDS. 
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303. The compound acids possess the properties of acids in 
general; but they are distinguished from the acids with sim- 


ple bases, by their great alterability. 


ae 


304. The ternary acids coincide nearly with the vegetable — 


acids, and are characterized by their being converted entirely _ 


into water and carbonic acid, when completely decomposed 
by oxygen. ‘They consist of various proportions of carbon, 
hydrogen, and oxygen. 

305. The quaternary acids coincide nearly with the animal 
acids; and are characterized by their furnishing ammonia, as 
well as water and carbonic acid, when decomposed. 

7€ 


‘ 


uf TERNARY ACIDS. 


306. Acetic acid is a transparent and colourless fluid, of an 


extremely pungent smell and a caustic acid taste, capable of 


reddening and blistering the skin. It is very volatile, and its 
vapour is highly inflammable ; it combines with water in eve- 
ry proportion ; with sugar, mucilage, volatile oils, alcohol ; 
it dissolves boracic acid, and absorbs carbonic acid gas; it is 
formed by the acidification of sugar, and by the decomposi- 
tion of some other ternary and quaternary compounds by 


heat or acids. It is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric 


acids, and by heat. In its ordinary state, it has only an acid 
taste, a pleasant odour, specific gravity 1.0005, congeals and 


crystallizes at —22°, and is vaporized at 212°. Qfficinal. ~. 


307. Formic peas is in most respects analogous to acetic 
acid, but has a peculiar smell, and greater specific gravity, 
being 1.102 to 1.113. 

308. Oxalic acid is obtained in prismatic crystals, transpa- 
rent and colourless, of a very acid taste, soluble in their own 
weight of water at 212°, and in about two waters at 65°. 
Boiling alcohol dissolves somewhat more than halfits weight, 


and at an ordinary temperature a little more than one-third. 


It is soluble in the muriatic and acetic acids. It is decom- 
posed by heat, sulphuric acid, and nitric acid. According to 


Thomson, it consists of 64 oxyg en, 32 carbon, and 4 hydrogen. — 


309. Mellitic acid crystallizes i in very fine needles, or small 
short prisms, of a brownish colour, and a sweetish sour, but 
afterwards bitterish taste ; sparingly soluble in water, and de 
composed by heat, but not convertible into oxalic acid by ni- 
tric acid. 

310. Tar taric acid varies: in the forms of its cr ystals ; its 


specific gravity is 1 5962 5 ; it is permanent in the air ; it is de- 
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composed by heat ; it dissolves readily in water, and the solu- 
tion, when very weak, is decomposed by the atmosphere; it 
§ may be changed by nitric acid into oxalic acid. According to 
Fourcroy, it consists of 70.5 oxygen, 19.0 carbon, and 10.5 
hydrogen. Officinal: Exists in tamarinds, grapes, &c. 
§ 311. Pyrotartaric acid, extremely acid, soluble in water, 
and crystallizable; melts and sublimes by heat, precipitates 
} nitrate of mercury, but not nitrate of silver or acetate of lead. 
312. Citric acid crystallizes in rhomboidal -prisms, which 
§ suffer no change from exposure to the air, and have an exceed- 
Bingly acid taste. When sufficiently heated, they melt, swell, 
and emit fumes, and are partly sublimed unchanged, and part- 
fly decomposed. Water, at ordinary temperatures, dissolves 
one half of its weight of these crystals; at 212° twice its 
weight. The solution undergoes spontaneous decomposition 
Bvery slowly. Sulphuric acid chars it, and forms vinegar. 
§ Nitric acid converts it into oxalic and acetic acids. Officinal : , 
Orange and lemon juice, heps, &c. | if 

313. Malic acid is a viscid fluid, incapable of crystalliza- 
§ tion, of a reddish-brown colour, and very acid taste. It ex- 
}ists in the juice of apples, and combined with lime, in that of 
| the common house-leek. It forms precipitates in the solu- 
jtion of the nitrates of mercury, lead, and silver. Officinal : 
§ Barberry, plumb, sloe, elder, &c. 

314. Gallic acid crystallizes in brilliant colourless plates, of 
an acid and somewhat austere taste, and of a peculiar odour 
#when heated. It may be sublimed undecomposed, by a gentle 
heat. It is not altered by exposure to the air, is soluble in 
|15 of water at 212°, and in 12 waters at 60, and in four 
| times its weight of alcohol. It has a strong affinity for me- 
§ tallic oxides, especially those of iron. It precipitates gold, 
| copper, and silver brown, mercury orange, iron black, bis- 
muth yellow, and lead white. Officinal: It exists in nut- 
B galls, and in most astringent vegetable substances. 

315. Mucic acid is a white gritty powder, of a slightly acid 

taste, soluble in SO times its weight of boiling water. 
H 316. Benzoic acid crystallizes in compressed prisms of a 
§ pungent taste and smell. It is fusible, and evaporates by heat, 
ior the most part, without change. It is also inflammable, 
and burns entirely away. It is permanent in the air. It is 
very sparingly soluble in cold water ; but at 212° it dissolves 
in about 24 waters, It is also soluble in hot acetic acid. It 
Bis soluble, without change, in alcohol, in concentrated sul- 
§ phuric and nitric acid, and is separated from them by water. 
ene : In balsams of Tolu and Peru, benzoin, storax, 
XC. 
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317. Succinic acid crystallizes in transparent white trian- 
gular prisms; may be melted and sublimed, but suffers par- 
tial decomposition; more soluble in hot than i in cold water : 
soluble in hot alcohol. . 

318. Moroxylic acid crystallizes in colourless transparent 
prisms, having the taste of succinic acid, and not altered by 
exposure to the air; volatile, readily soluble in water and in 
alcohol. 
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319. Camphoric acid crystallizes in white parallelopipeds | 


of a slightly acid bitter taste, and smell of saffron, efflorescing 
In the air; sparingly soluble in cold water; more soluble in 
hot water ; soluble in alcohol, the mineral acids, volatile and 
unctuous oils ; melting and subliming by heat. 

320. Suberic acid is not crystallizable, but is obtained either 
in the form of thin pellicles, or of a white powder like starch. 
At 60° it requires 80 times its weight of water for its solu- 
tion; at 140°, 383; at 212°, only twice its weight. When 
heated, it melts, and on cooling crystallizes in “needles. It 
may also be sublimed in long needles. It does not precipitate 
solutions of lime, barytes or strontia or their salts, nor the 
sulphates of copper and of zinc. It precipitates nitrate of 


silver, muriate of tin, sulphate of iron, nitrate and acetate of 


lead, and nitrate of mercury. It is not acted on by nitric 
acid. It is soluble in alcohol, and in the alkalies, forming 
with them neutral salts. 

321. Laccic acid is obtained in the form of .a reddish li- 
quor, having a slightly bitter saltish taste, and the smell of 
new bread, by exprgssion from the white lac of Madras ; but 
on evaporation it assumes the form of acicular crystals. It 
rises in distillation. It decomposes with effervescence the car- 
_ bonates of lime and soda It renders the nitrate and muriate 
of barytes turbid. It assumes a green colour with lime wa- 
ter, and a purplish colour with sulphate of iron ; and _preci- 
pitates sulphuret of lime white, tincture of galls green, acetate 


of lead reddish, nitrate of mercury whitish, and also tartrate - 


of potash; but ‘this last precipitate is not soluble in potass. 


32..Sebacic acid has no smell, and aslightly acid taste. It _ 
_is crystallizable, melts like fat, and is not volatile. It isso - 


soluble in hot water as to become solid on refrigeration. It 
is also very soluble in alcohol. It precipitates the nitrates of 


lead, silver, and mercury, and the acetates of lead and mer- 


cury. It does not precipitate the waters of ti baryta, or 
0g 

. Sorbic acid was discovered in 1814 by Mr Donovan. 
In| ms meet concentrated form, it is a deliquescent mass, but 
is generally liquid, transparent, without colour or smell, in- 
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crystallizable, and extremely acid. It keeps long; is soluble 
in water and alcohol; exists in the berries of the mountain 
ash, also in crab apples. 

324. Cinchonic acid crystallizes in diverging plates, has 
a very acid taste, without any bitterness, reddens infusion of 
j turnsole, is decomposed by heat, inalterable in the air, and 
} very soluble in water. Found in several varieties of cinchona 
bark. 

325. Mellitic acid cr ystallizes i in radiating slender prisms, 
| has a sweet, acid, bitter taste, is decomposed by heat, little 
} soluble in water, and is not changed by nitric acid. 

326. Mungic acid, incrystallizable, deliquescent, colourless, 
| very sharp taste. Exists in many fungi. 

327. Meconic acid, colourless, crystallizable by sublimation 
in fine needles, precipitates the salts of iron of a cherry red. 
Found in opium. 

328. Nanceic acid, liquid, incrystallizable, almost colour- 

Tess, and of an intensely acid taste, and decomposed by heat 
| Exists in vegetables which have become acid. 
§ 329. Margaric acid is solid, and of a pearl white colour, 1 in. 
§ sipid, weak all like that of ha Hite wax, lighter than water, 
§ and does not redden tincture of turnsole until it be softened 
§ by heat; at 134 Fahr, it melts into a colourless, very limpid li- 
| quid, which crystallizes on cooling into brilliant crystals of the 
} purest white. It is partly volatilized, and partly decompos- 
ed by heat. « : 

330. Oleic acid is a pale yellow fluid, with a rancid smell 

_ and taste ; sp. gr. 0.898 ; reddens infusion of litmus ; insoluble 
| In water, ‘and very soluble in alcohol; below 43 Fahr. it con- 
} cretes into white acicular crystals. 
1 $31. Cetic acid is without taste or smell; melts at about 
| 113 Fahr., insoluble in water, soluble in less ee its weight of 
boiling alcohol; the solution reddens turnscle, and on cooling 
deposites brilliant lamellar crystals. 

332. Rosacic acid, solid, of a cinnabar colour, wiliout 
smell, and almost without taste, reddens infusion of turnsole, 
-deliquescent, very soluble in water and alcohol, and forming 
soluble salts with the alkalies, precipitating acetate of lead of 
arose colour, forming with uric acid a compound scarcely 
| soluble in water, convertible into uric acid by nitric acid, and 

furnishing no ammonia by destructive distillation. 


CYANIC ACIDS. 


| ~*~. $33. Hydrocyanic acid or prussic acid is a coiourless fluid, 
of a strong smell, like that of bitter almonds, and a swectish 
| pungent taste. It does not redden vegetable blues. It con- 
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sists of carbon, azote, and hydrogen, It is easily decom=- © 
posed by light, heat, and chlorine. It does not act upon — 
the metals, but forms coloured, and generally insofuble com- ‘ 
binations with their oxides. It is obtained from animal sub- — 
stances by the action of heat, nitric acid, fixed alkalies, and — 
putrefaction. Officinal: Bitter almonds, Prunus lauro-ce- — 
rasus. a 

334. Ferrocyanic acid is composed of the elements of prus- 
sic acid and the black oxide of iron. It is of a pale lemon — 
colour, has no smell, and is decomposed by a gentle heat or — 
strong light. It forms directly with alkalies and earths the 
salts termed triple prussiates. | . 

335. Sulphocyanic acid is composed of the elements of prus- 
sic acid and sulphur. It is colourless or pinkish, sp. gr. 1.022, 
smell pungent like strong acetic acid. ‘These two acids were 
discovered by Mr Porret. 

336. Chlorocyanic acid is a colourless liquid, having a very © 
pungent smell. It reddens infusion of litmus. It precipi- — 
tates iron green. 7 


QUATERNARY ACIDS. 


337. Amnic acid is obtained in white, brilliant, acicular | 
crystals, of an acid taste, reddening the tincture of turnsole, 
sparingly soluble in cold water, but somewhat more soluble 
in hot water. It is soluble in alcohol., It is decomposed by 
heat. 8 \ ‘ 

338. Uric acid, white hard scales, without smell or taste, 
almost insoluble in cold, and very sparingly soluble in boil- 
ing water, but becoming very soluble when combined with 
an excess of potass or soda ; insoluble in alcohol and inalter-- 
able in the air. It is decomposed at a high temperature, and 
furnishes carbonate of ammonia, and carbonic acid: and by 
nitric acid and chlorine. a" 


COMPOUND ALKALIES. 


336. Morphine, solid and colourless, crystallizes in trun- 
-eated transparent and very beautiful pyramids, easily fusible, 
and crystallizing on cooling; decomposed by fire, yielding am- 


- monia; inflammable; insoluble in cold, and sparingly soluble 


in hot water ; very soluble in alcohol and ether; its solutions 
affect the vegetable colours as alkalies do, and it neutralizes 
acids, forming with them crystallizable salts. It is got from 
opium. | 

$40. Strychnine. It is white, inodorous, and of an insupport- 
able bitterness ; crystallizes in four-sided prisms, terminated | 
by four-sided elliptical pyramids, is soluble in alcohol, but 
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not very soluble in water or ether. It exerts no action on 
turmeric, gives a green colour to the vegetable blues, and 
restores the blue to paper which has been reddened by 
anacid. It dissolves very quickly in acids, saturates them, 
and forms with them neutral salts, which are more or less 
crystallizable. Weak nitric acid dissolves without altering 
it, but a concentrated acid imparts to this substance a blood 
red colour. When the action is continued, the solution be- 
comes yellow, and leaves a product of oxalic acid. It is got 
from various species of the genus strychnos. 


CHARACTERS OF SECONDARY SALTS DERIVED FROM THEIR 
ACIDS. 


341. The nztrites are characterized by their emitting the ni- 
trous acid in orange fumes, on the addition of sulphuric 
-acid. 

342. The nitrates, by the action of fire, furnish impure 
oxygen gas, mixed with nitrogen, and are reduced to their 
bases. By the action of concentrated sulphuric acid, they 
emit a white vapour; and they are capable of supporting com- 
bustion. Officinal: Nitrates of potass and of silver. 

343. The carbonates always preserve their alkaline proper- 
ties in some slight degree. They are decomposed by all the 
acids, forming a brisk effervescence, which is colourless. The 
carbonates of the metals very much resemble their oxides. 
Officinal : Carbonates of baryta, of lime, of magnesia, of po- 
tass, of soda, of ammonia, of zinc, of iron. 

344. Borates are vitrifiable ; and their concentrated solu- 
tions afford, when heated with the strong sulphuric acid, bril- 
liant lamellated crystals. O/ficinal : Sub-borate of soda. 

345. Vhe sulphites, by the action of heat, furnish sulphur, 
and become sulphates. ‘Fhey are also converted into sulphates, 
with effervescence and exhalation of sulphurous vapours, by 
the sulphuric, nitric, muriatic, and other acids, and by expo- 
‘sure to the atmosphere gradually, when dry, and very quickly, 
when dissolved. Officinal : Sulphate of potass with sulphur. 

346. Dhe sulphates form sulphurets when heated to redness 
with charcoal, and furnish copious precipitates with solutions 
of baryta. Officinal : Sulphates of baryta, potass, soda, zinc, 
copper, iron, mercury. 

347. “She phosphites are fusible, and, when heated in close 
vessels, furnish a little phosphorus, and become phosphates. 
When heated in the open air, they emit a phosphorescent 
Jight, and often flashes of flame, accompanied by a strong’ 
smell of garlic, and a thick white vapour, and are converted 
into phosphates. : 
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348. The phosphates are crystallizable, fixed, fusible, vitri- 
fiable and phosphorescent. They are not decomposed by 
_ charcoal. ‘They are soluble in nitric acid, without efferves- 
cence, and precipitable from that solution by lime water. 
Officinal : Phosphate of soda. 

349. The arsenites are decomposed by heat, and by all the 
acids. 

350. The arsenates are decomposed by charcoal at a high 
temperature. 

351. The molybdates are generally colourless and soluble, 
and are precipitated light brown by prussiate of potass. 

352. The chromates are of a yellow or orange colour. 

353. Columbate of potass resembles boracic acid in its ap- 
pearance. | 

354. Acetates are very soluble in water; are decomposed 
by heat, by exposure of their solutions to the air, and by the 
stronger acids. Qficinal: Acetate of potass, lead, zinc, 
mercury. - 

355. Formates strongly resemble the acetates. 

356. Oxalates are decomposed by heat ; form, with lime- 
water, a white precipitate, which, after being exposed to ared 


heat, is soluble in acetic acid. The earthy « oxalates are very. 


sparingly soluble in water; the alkaline oxalates are capable 
of combining with excess of acid, and become less soluble. 

357. Mellates, crystallizable. 

358. Tartrates, by a red heat, are Cnnnereed into carbon- 
ates. The earthy tartrates are scarcely soluble in water : the 
alkaline tartrates are soluble ; but when combined with ex- 
cess of acid, they become much less soluble. ‘The tartarie 
acid is capable of combining at the same time with two bases. 
Offcinal : Supertartrate of potass, tartrate of potass and soda. 
’ $59. Pyrotartrate of potass, soluble in alcohol, precipitates 
acetate of lead, but not the salts of barytes and line: 

360. Ciirates are decomposed by the stronger mineral acids, 


and also by the oxalic and tartaric, which form an insoluble — 


precipitate in their solutions. ‘The alkaline citrates are de- 
composed by a solution of barytes. 
361. Malates having alkalies for their base, are Baglin hes, 
cent. The acidulous malate of lime is soluble in cold water. 
$62. Gallates have not been particularly examined. 


363. Mucates of potassand soda are crystallizable.. Mucates 


with earthy and metallic bases are nearly insoluble. 

364. Benzoates, little known, but generally forming fea- 
ther-shaped crystals, and soluble in water. 
- 365, Succinates, little known. 
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366. Morox ylate of lime, needle-formed crystals, permanent 
in the air, soluble in water, and precipitating the solutions of 
silver, mercury, copper, iron, cobalt, and uranium in nitric 
acid, and of lead and iron in acetic acid. 

367. Camphorates have commonly a bitter taste, burn with 
a blue flame before the blowpipe, and are decomposed by 
heat, the acid subliming. 

368. Suberates have in general a bitter taste, and. are de- 
composed by heat. 

369. Laccate of lime bitterish ; of sadn deliquescent. 

370. Sebates are soluble salts. — 

371. Prussiates of alkalies are easily decomposed even by 
carbonic acid. They form variously coloured precipitates in 
the solutions of the metallic salts, except those of platinum. 

372. Amnates. Very soluble in water, and the acid is pre- 
cipitated from them in the form of a white cr ystalline powder, 
by the other acids. 
$73. The uraies are almost insoluble in water. The sub- 
urates of soda and potass are very soluble, and the uric acid 
is precipitated from the solutions even by the carbonic acid. 

- $74. Rosates, unknown. 
| 375. The muriates haye amore or less pure salt taste. They 
| are not acted upon by any combustible body. They are all 
} soluble in water, and are the most volatile and most difficultly 
| decomposed by heat of the neutral salts. They emit white 
fumes with the sulphuric acid, and oxymuriatic acid gas with 
the nitric. Officinal : Mur lates of ammonia, soda, baryta, 
| lime, mer cury, antimony. According to Sir H. Davy’ s View, 
| the first only is a muriate, or combination of muriatic acid ; 
| the others are chlorides of the respective metals. 
ne OLGs. Cag ‘ymurzates or Chlorates give out very pure oxygen 
| gas by the action of caloric, and become muriates, They 
do not destroy vegetable colours. Their acid is expelled 
| from them with noise, by the stronger acids; and they in- 
flame combustible bodies, even spontaneously, and with deto- 
| nation. 
377. Fluates afford, when treated with poutensried sul- 
_phuric acid, a vapour which corrodes glass, and from which 
the silica is ea precipitated by water. 
| 378. L£luo-berate of ammonia, decomposed by heat ; fluate 
| of ammonia subliming, and boracic acid remaining behind. 
379. Lodates are crystallizable, very insoluble; by the ac- 
tion of fire, melt and decompose easily. They detonate by 
percussion with combustible bodies; precipitate with silver 
white, and very soluble i in ammonia. 
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380. Hydriodates, soluble in water, precipitate silver whites 
and insoluble in ammonia. | 


CHARACTERS OF SALTS DERIVED FROM THEIR BASES. 


Crass First. Alkaline salts. Soluble in water, not pre- 
cipitated by potass, or oxalic acid. 


Genus 1. Potass. Sapid, bitter, crystallizable, fusible, cal- 
cinable, vitrified, or reduced to their base by heat, decompo- 
sed in general by baryta, rarely by lime. Officznal : Sulphate, 
nitrate, carbonate, supertartrate, tartrate, acetate. ; 

G. 11. Soda. Sapid, bitter, crystallizable, commonly con- 
taining much water of crystallization, and therefore efflores- 
cent, and undergoing the watery fusion and exsiccation be- 
fore they are melted by the fire, decomposed by baryta and 
potass. Officinal: Sulphate, muriate, phosphate, carbonate, 
tartrate, sub-borate. 

G. 111. Ammonia. Sapid, acrid, very soluble, either sublim- 
ed unchanged, or decomposed, losing their base partially or 
totally by heat, base also expelled by baryta, potass, soda, 
strontia, and lime. Officinal: Muriate, carbonate, acetate, 
hydrosulphuret. | 


Cuass sEconD. Earthy Salts. Wither insoluble in wa- 
ter, or, if soluble, precipitated by sulphuric acid and car-— 
bonate of potass. 


Genus 1. Baryta. Generally insoluble in water, and inde- 
composable by fire; all poisonous, and decomposed by the 
alkaline carbonates. Ojicinal: Sulphate, carbonate, and mu- 
riate. ' 

G. 11. Strontia. Generally insoluble in water, and inde- 
composable by fire; not poisonous, and decomposed by the 
alkaline carbonates, potass, soda, and baryta. 

G. 111. Lime. Generally sparingly soluble in water, decom- 
posed by the alkaline carbonates, potass, soda, baryta, and 


_strontia, and by oxalic acid. Ojficznal ; Carbonate, muriate, 


phosphate. ) 

G. 1v. Magnesia. Generally soluble in water, and bitter ; 
decomposed by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and partially by 
ammonia. Magnesian salts, when added to ammoniacal salts, 
containing the same acid, quickly deposite crystals of a triple 
ammoniaco-magnesian salt. Officznal: Sulphate, carbonate. 

G. v. Glucina. Taste sweetish ; decomposed by all the pre- 
ceding bases; when recently precipitated by an alkah, solu- 
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ble in carbonate of ammonia, precipitated by an infusion of 
nut-galls, and succinate of potass. 

G. vi. Alumina. Generally soluble in water, taste sweet- 
ish and styptic; decomposed by all the preceding bases ; 
when recently precipitated, soluble in the alkalies, and in sul- 
phuric acid, precipitated by hydrosulphuret of potass. Ofi- 
cinal: Supersulphate. | 

G. vir. Yitria. Sweetish styptic taste; decomposed by all 
the preceding bases; precipitated by prussiate of potass and 
iron, and by infusion of galls. 

G. vit. Srconia. ‘Taste austere; decomposed by all the 
| preceding bases; precipitate not soluble in the alkalies, and 
when redissolved in muriatic acid, precipitated by hydrosul- 
phuret of potass, prussiate of potass and iron, and infusion of 
galls. ; 
G. 1x. Silica. Forms only one salt with fluoric acid, which 
is crystallizable, soluble in excess of acid, and in the alkaline 
fluates. 


Cuass tora. Metalline salts. 


1. Soluble in water, precipitated by bydrosulphuret of 
potass ; 


2. Insoluble in water, fusible with borax into a coloured 
glass, or with charcoal into a metallic button. 


Genus 1. Gold. Soluble in water, solution yellow, metal 
precipitated by sulphate of iron, sulphurous acid, and infusion 
| of galls; prussiate of potass and iron gives a yellowish- white, 
| and muriate of tin a purplish precipitate. 
| G1. Platinum. Solution in water brownish, not precipi- 
| tated by prussiate of potass and iron, or infusion of galls, co- 
| loured bright red by muriate of tin, metal precipitated by sul- 
phuretted hydrogen, precipitated orange by prussiate of mer- 
cury, and in small red crystals by potass and ammonia. 

G. 111. Szlver. Metal precipitated by copper and sulphate 
efiron. Precipitated white by muriatic acid and the prus- 
siates, black by hydrosulphuret of potass, and yellowish-brown 
by infusion of galls. Officinal : Nitrate. 

G. 1v. Copper. Soluble in water; solution blue or green, 
rendered bright blue by ammonia, metal precipitated by iron, 
| precipitated black by hydrosulphuret of potass, grcenish-yel- 
low by prussiate of potass and iron, green by alkaline arse-, 
nites and arseniates, and brown by oxalic acid. Offcinal : 
Sulphate, ammoniaret. 

G. v. Iron. Soluble in water. ‘Solution green or brownish 
red; precipitated blue by the triple prussfates, and purple or 


/ A 
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black by infusion of galls. Officinal: Sulphate, tartrate, ace- 
tate, carbonate. _ : 

G. vi. Lead. Insoluble salts easily reduced. Soluble salts 
colourless; precipitated white by triple prussiate, infusion of 
galls and zinc, and black by hydrosulphuret of potass. Offi- 
cinal: Acetate, subacetate. | 

G. vi. Tin. Soluble, not precipitated by. infusion of 
galls ; precipitated white by triple prussiate and lead, black 
by hydrosulphuret of potass, and brown by ’sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. 

C vil. Zinc. Soluble ; colourless; not precipitated by any 
metal or infusion of galls; precipitated white by alkalies, tri- 
ple prussiate, hydrosulphuret of potass, and sulphuretted hy- 
drogen. Officinal: Sulphate, acetate. 

G. 1x. Mercury. Volatile; precipitate by copper metallic, 
by triple prussiate and muriatic acid white, by hydrosulphu- 
ret of potass black, and by infusion of galls orange. Officznal : 
Muriate, submuriate, subsulphate, subnitrate. 

G. x. Tellurium. Not precipitated by triple prussiate. Pre- 
cipitate by zinc black and metallic, by hydrosulphuret of pot-. 
ass brown, by infusion of galls yellow, and by alkalies white, 
and soluble when the alkali is added in excess. 

G. x1. Antimony. Precipitate by iron or zine black, by hy-_ 
drosulphuret of potass orange. Officinal : Muriate, phosphate, ~ 
tartrate. ‘ 

G. xr. Bismuth. Solution, colourless. Precipitate by cop-— 
per metallic, by water and triple prussiate white, by infusion — 
of galls orange, and by hydrosulphurets black. 

G. xu. Manganese. Soluble, not precipitated by gallic 
acid. Precipitated by alkalies, triple prussiate, and hydrosul- 
phurets, white. 

G. xiv. Nickel. Salts soluble; colour green, precipitate by 
triple prussiate dull green, by hydrosulphuret black, by infu- 
sion of galls greyish-white, and by iron, &c. metallic. 

G. xv. Cobalt. Soluble, reddish, precipitated by alkalies 
blue or reddish-brown, by triple prussiate brown with a shade 
of blue. 4 

G. xvi. Uranium. Soluble, yellow, precipitate by alkalies” 
yellow, by alkaline carbonates white, soluble in excess of alka: 
li, by triple prussiate brownish-red, by hydrosulphuret of po- 
tass brownish-yellow, and by infusion of glass chocolate. 

G. xvi. Titanium. Precipitate by alkaline carbonates flaky, 
white; by triple prussiate and hydrosulphuret green, and by | 
infusion of galls reddish-brown, solution coloured red by tin, 
and blue by zinc. | 
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G. xvii. Chromium. + Precipitate by iriple prussiate and 
hydrosulphuret green, and by infusion of galls brown. 

G. x1x. Molybdenum. Solutions blue, precipitate by triple 
prussiate and tincture of galls brown. 

G. xx. Tungsten. Unknown. 

G. xxi. Arsenic. Precipitate by water and triple prussiate 

white, by hydrosulphuret of potass yellow, by sulphate of cop- 
per green, by nitrate of silver yellow. 
. G. xxi. Columbium. Colourless ; precipitate by alkaline 
carbonates and zinc white, by triple prussiate green, by hydro- 
sulphuret of ammonia chocolate, and by tincture of galls 
orange. ) 

G. xxi. Iridium. Muriatic and sulphuric solution green; 
nitric red; precipitate by alkalies green and red. | 

G. xxiv. Osmium. Alkaline solution coloured purple and 
vivid blue by infusion of galls. 2 ay 

G. xxv. Rhodium. Triple salt with soda and muriatic acid 
not precipitated by prussiate of potass, muriate or hydrosul- 
phuret of ammonia, or alkaline carbonates, but by pure alka- 
lies yellow. : 

G. xxvi. Palladium. Acid solutions red ; precipitated by 
prussiate of mercury yellowish-white; by prussiate of potass, 
brown. . 

me xxvii. Cerzum. Acid solutions precipitated by alkalies 
white. 





SECT. I. 


PHARMACEUTICAL OPERATIONS. 
os ee = 
COLLECTION AND PRESERVATION OF SIMPLES. 


381. | aed of the kingdoms of nature furnishes substan- 

ces which are employed in medicine, either in 
their natural state, or after they have been prepared by the 
art of pharmacy. 

382. In collecting these, attention must be paid to select 
such as are most sound and perfect, to separate from them 
whatever is injured or decayed, and to free them from all fo- 
relon matters. | 
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383. Those precautions must be taken which are best fitted — 
for preserving them ‘They must, in general, be defended 
from the effects of moisture, too great heat or coid, and con-. — 
fined air. | 

384. When their activity depends on volatile principles, 
they must be preserved from the contact of the air as much 
as possible. 

385. As the vegetable kingdom presents us with the great- 
est number of simples, and the substances belonging to it are 
the least constant in their properties, and most subject to de- 
cay, it becomes necessary to give a few general rules for their _ 
collection and preservation. / 

386. Vegetable matters should be coilected in the countries 
where they are indigenous; and those which grow wild, in 
dry soils and high situations, fully exposed to the air and sun, 
are in general to be preferred to those which are cultivated, 
or which grow in moist, low, shady, or confined places. 

387. Roots which are annual, should be collected before 
they shoot out their stalks or flowers ; biennial roots in the | 
autumn of the first, or spring of the second year; perennial 
roots either in spring before the sap has begun to mount, or 
in harvest after it has returned. 

388. Those which are worm eaten, except some resinous 
roots, or which are decayed, are to be rejected. The others 
are immediately to be cleaned with a brush and cold water, 
letting them lie in it as short a time as possible 5 and the fibres 
and little roots, when not essential, are to be cut away. 

389. Roots which consist principally of fibres, and have 
but a small tap, may be immediately dried. If they be juicy, 
and not aromatic, this may be done by heat, not exceeding 
100° of Fahrenheit; but if aromatic, by simply exposing 
them, and frequently turning them in a current of dry air; 
if very thick and strong, they are to be split or cut into slices, 
and strung upon threads; if covered with a tough bark, they 
may be peeled fresh, and then dried. F'arinaceous roots are 
to be dipt in boiling water before they are dried. Such as 
lose their virtues by drying, or are directed to be preserved 
in a fresh state, are to be kept buried in dry sand. Ginger 
is peeled and preserved in syrup. | 

390. No very general rule can be given for the collection 
of herbs and leaves: some of them acquiring activity from 
their age; and others, as the mucilaginous leaves, from the 
same cause, losing the property for which they are officinal. 
Aromatics are to be collected after the flower-buds are form- 
ed; annuals, not aromatic, when they are about to flower, or 
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when in flower; biennials, before they shoot ; and perennials, 
before they flower, especially if their fibres become woody. 

391. They are to be gathered in dry weather, after the 
dew is off them, or in the evening, before it falls, and are to’ 
be freed from decayed, or foreign leaves. ‘They are usually 
tied in bundles, and hung up in a shady, warm, and airy 
place; or spread upon the floor, and frequently turned. If 
very juicy, they are laid upon a sieve, and dried by a gentle 
degree of artificial warmth. _ 

$92. Sprouts are collected before the buds open ; and stalks 
are gathered in autumn. : 

393. Barks and woods are collected in spring or in autumn, 
when the most active parts of the vegetable are concentrated 
in them. Spring is preferred for resinous barks, and autumn 
for the others which are not resinous, but rather gummy. 
Barks should be taken from young trees, and freed from de- 
cayed parts, and all impurities. A , 

394. The same rules are to be followed in collecting woods, 
which, however, must not be taken from very young trees. 
Among the resinous woods, the heaviest, which sink in wa- 
ter, are selected. The alburnum is to be rejected. 

395. Flowers are to.be collected in clear dry weather, be- 
fore noon, but after the dew is off, either when they are just 
about to open, or immediately after they have opened. Of 
some the petals only are preserved, and the colourless claws 
are even cut away; of others whose calyx is odorous, the 
whole flower is kept. Flowers which are too snail to be pull- 
ed singly, are dried with part of the stalk; these are called 
heads or tops. | 

396. Flowers are to be dried nearly in the same manner 
as leaves, but more quickly, and with more attention. As 
they must not be exposed to the sun, it is best done by a slight 
degree of artificial warmth; and in some cases they should 
be put up in paper bags. When they lose their colour and 
smell, they are unfit for use. | 

397. Seeds and fruits, unless when otherwise directed, are 
to be gathered when ripe, but before they fall spontaneously. 
The emulsive and farinaceous seeds are to be dried in an airy, 
cool place ; the mucilaginous seeds by the heat of a stove. 
Some pulpy fruits are freed from their core and seeds, strung 
upon thread, and dried artificially, by exposing them repeat- 
edly to the heat of a stove. They are in general best preser- 
ved in their natural coverings, although some, as the colocynth, 
are peeled, and others, as the tamarind, immersed in syrup. 
Many seeds and fruits are apt to spoil, or become rancid ; 
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fore, be abolished entirely ; and, as weighing is too trouble- 
some and difficult for general use, we must have recourse to 
small measures, accurately graduated, in the manner of Lane’s 
drop measure, and the grain measure recommended. by the 
Edinburgh college ; but we must not be misled by their 
names; for they are measures of bulk, not of drops or of 
grains. 


} . SPECIFIC GRAVITY. 
f - 


iia 


407. Specific gravity is the comparative weight of equal 
bulks of different bodies. As a standard of comparison, dis- 
tilled water has been generally assumed as unity, ‘The spe- 
cific gravity of any solid is ascertained, by comparing the 
weight of the body in the air with its weight when suspended 
in water. The quotient obtained by dividing its weight in 
air, by the difference between its weight in air and its weight, 
in water, is its specific gravity. The specific gravity of fluids 
may be ascertained by comparing the weight of a solid body, 
such as a piece of crystal, when immersed in distilled water, 
with its weight when immersed in the fluid we wish to ex- 
amine; by dividing its loss of weight in the fluid by its loss 
of weight in the water, the quotient is the specific gravity of 
the fluid: or a small phial, containing a known weight of dis- 
tilled water, may be filled with the fluid to be examined, 
and weighed, and by dividing the weight of the fluid by the 
weight of the water, the specific gravity is ascertained. 

Although these are the only general principles by which 
specific gravities are ascertained, yet as the result is always 
influenced by the state of the thermometer and barometer at 
the time of the experiments, and as the manipulation is a 

' work of great nicety, various ingenious instruments have been 
contrived to render the process and calculation easy. Of all 
these, the gravimeter of Morveau seems to deserve the pre- 
ference. 

It would be of material consequence to science and the arts, 
if specific gravities were always indicated by the numerical 
term expressing their relation to the specific gravity of distill- 
ed water. This, however, is unfortunately not the case. The 
excise in this country collect the duties paid by spiritous li- 
quors, by estimating the proportion which they contain of a 
standard spirit, about 0.933 in specific gravity, which they 
call hydrometer proof; and they express the relation which 
spirits of a different strength have to the standard spirit, by 
saying that they are above or under hydrometer proof. Thus, 
one to six, or one in seven below hydrometer proof, means, 
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that it is equal in strength to a mixture of six parts of proof 
spirit with one of water. - 

The only other mode of expressing specific gravities, which 
it is necessary to notice, is that of Baumé’s areometer, as it is 
often used in the writings of the French chemists, and is little 
understood in this country. For substances heavier than wa- 
ter, he assumes the specific gravity of distilled water as zero, 
and oraduates the stem of his instrument downwards, each 
degree being supposed by him to express the number of parts | 
of muriate of soda contained in a given solution ; which, 
however, is not at all the case. Tor substances lighter than 
water the tube is graduated upwards, and this zero is afford- 
ed by a solution of 1 of salt in 9 water. In the appendix, 
tables are given of the specific gravities, corresponding with 
- all the degrees of both of these areometers, from Nicolson’s 
Journal. 

The specific gravity of the gases differs so much from that 
of water, that the lightest of them, hydrogen gas, has lately | 
been assumed as unity in regard to this class of substances. 


MECHANICAL DIVISION. 


408. By mechanical division, substances are reduced to a 
form better adapted for medical purposes; and by the in- 
crease of their surface, their action is promoted, both as me- 
dical and chemical agents. 

409. It is performed by tutting, bruising, grinding, gra- 
ting, rasping, filing, pulverization, trituration, and granula- 
tion, by means of machinery or of proper instruments. 

410. Pulverization is the first of these operations that is 
commonly employed in the apothecary’s shop. It is perform- 
ed by means of pestles and mortars. The bottom of the mor- 
tars should be concave; and their sides should neither be so 
inclined as not to allow the substance operated on to fall to 
the bottom between each stroke of the pestle, nor so perpen- 
dicular as to collect it too much together, and to retard the 
operation. ‘he materials of which the pestles and mortars 
are formed, should resist both the mechanical and chemical 
action of the substances for which they are used. Wood, 
iron, marble, siliceous stones, porcelain, and glass, are all 
employed; but copper, and metals containing copper, are to 
be avoided. ) 

411. They should be provided with covers, to prevent the 
finest and lightest parts from escaping, and to defend the ope- — 
rator from the effects of. disagreeable or noxious substances. 
But these ends are more completely attained, by tying a piece 
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of pliable leather round the pestle, and round the mouth of 
the mortar. It must be closely applied, and at the same time 
so large, as to permit the free motion of the pestle. 

4:2. In some instances, it will be even necessary for the 
operator to cover his mouth and nostrils with a wet cloth, and 
to stand with his back to a current of : air, that the very acrid 
particles which arise may be carried from him. 

413. The addition of a little water or spirit of wine, or of 
a few almonds, to very light and dry substances, will prevent 
their flying off. But almonds are apt to induce rancidity, 
and powders are always injured, by the drying which is ne- 
-cessary when they have been moistened. Water must never 
be added to subsiances which absorb it, iO¥ are rendered co- 
hesive by it. 

_ 414, Too great a quantity of any substance must never be 
put into the mortar at a time, as it very much retards the ope- 
ration. 

415. All vegetable substances must be previously dried. 
Resins and gummy resins, which become soft in summer, 


- must be powdered in very cold weather, and must be beaten 


gently, or they will be converted into a paste, instead of being 
powdered. Woods, reots, barks, horn, bone, ivory, &c. 
should be previously cut, split, chipped, or rasped. Fibrous 
woods and roots should be finely shaved after their bark is 
removed, for otherwise their powders will be full of hair-like 
filaments, which can scarcely be separated. Some substances 
will even require to be moistened with mucilage of traga- 
canth, or of starch, and then dried before they can be pow- 
dered. Camphor may be conveniently powdered by the ad- 
dition of a little spirit of wine, or almond oil. ‘The emulsive 
seeds cannot be reduced to powder, unless some dry powder 
be added to them. ‘Yo aromatic oily substances, sugar is the 
best addition. . ile | ait 

416. All impurities and inert parts having been previously 
separated, the operation must be continued and repeated 
apon vegetable substances, till no residuum is left. The pow- 
ders obtained at different tines must then be intimately mix- 
ed together, so as to bring the whole to a state of perfect 
uniformity. 

417. Very hard stony substances must be repeatedly heated 
to a red heat, and then suddenly quenched in cold water, un- 
til they become sufficiently friable. Some metals may be pow- 
dered hot in a heated iron mortar, or may be rendered brittle 
by alloying them with a little mercury. 

418. Traturation is intended for the still more minute divi- 
sion of bodies. It is performed in flat mortars of glass, agate, 
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or other hard materials, by giving a rotatory motion to the 
pestle; or on a levigating stone, which is generally of por- 
phyry, by means of a muller of the same substance. On large 
quantities it is performed by rollers of hard stone, turning 
horizontally upon each other, or by one vertical roller turn- 
ing on a flat stone. 

419. Levigation differs from trituration only in the addition 
of water or spirit of wine to the powder operated upon, so as 
to form the whole mass into a kind of paste, which is rubbed 
until it be of sufficient smoothness or fineness. Earths, and 
some metallic substances, are levigated. 

420. The substances subjected to this operation are gene- 
rally previously powdered or ground. 

421. Granulation is employed for the mechanical division 
of some metals. It is performed either by stirring the melted 
.metal with an iron rod until it cools, or by pouring it into 
water, and stirring it continually as before, or by pouring it 
into a covered box, previously well rubbed with chalk, and 
shaking it until the metal cools, when the rolling motion will 
be converted into a rattling one. The adhering chalk is then’ 
to be washed away. | | Eth 


MECHANICAL SEPARATION. 


422, Sifting. From dry substances, which are reduced ta 
the due degree of minuteness, the coarser particles are to be 
separated by sieves of iron-wire, hair-cloth, or gauze, or by 
being dusted through bags of linen. For very light and valu- 
able powders, or acrid substances, compound sieves, having a — 
close lid and receiver, must be used. ‘The particles which are 
not of sufficient fineness to pass through the interstices of the 
sieve, may be again powdered. 

423. Hlutriation is performed on mineral substances, on 
which water has no action, for separating them from foreign 
_ particles and impurities, of a different specific gravity, in 

which case they are said to be washed; or for separating 
the impalpable powders, obtained by trituration and leviga- 
tion from the coarser particles. This process depends upon 
the property that very fine or light powders have of remain- 
ing for some time suspended in water; and is performed 
by diffusing the powder or paste formed by levigation through 
plenty of water, letting it stand a sufficient time, until the 
coarser particles settle at the bottom, and then pouring off 
the liquid in which the finer or lighter particles are suspend- 
ed. Fresh water may be poured on the residuum, and the 
operation repeated ; or the coarser particles which fall to the 
bottom may be previously levigated a secondtime. The fine 
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_ powder which is washed over with the water is separated 
from it, by allowing it to subside completely, and by decant-- 
ing off the water very carefully. | 4 

424, Decantation is very frequently made use of for sepa- 
rating the clear from the turbid part of a fluid, and for separa- 
ting fluids from solids, which are specifically heavier, especial- 
ly when the quantity is very large, or the solid so subtile as to 
pass through the pores of most substances employed for fil- 
tration, or the liquid so acrid as to corrode them. 

425, Kiltration. For the purposes of separating fluids 
from solids, straining and filtration are often used. These 
differ only in degree, and are employed when the powder 
_ either does not subside at all, or too slowly and imperfectly 
for decantation. | 
? 426. The instruments for this purpose are of various mate- 
rials, and must in no instance be acted upon by the sub- 
stances for which they are employed. Fats, resins, wax 
and oils, are strained through hemp or flax, spread evenly 
over a piece of wire-cloth or net stretched in a frame. For 
saccharine and mucilaginous liquors, fine flannel may be used; 
for some saline solutions, linen. Sponge in some instances 
forms a convenient filter. Where these are not fine enough, 
unsized paper is employed, but it is extremely apt to burst by 
hot watery liquors. Very acrid liquors, such as acids, are 
filtered by means of a glass funnel, filled with powdered 
quartz, a few of the larger pieces being put in the neck, 
smaller pieces over these, and the fine powder placed over all. 
The porosity of this last filter retains much of the liquor; but 
it may be obtained by gently pouring on it an equal quantity 
of distilled water ; the liquor will then pass through, and the 
water will be retained in its place. 

427. Water may be filtrated in large quantities through 
basins of porous stone, or artificial basins of nearly equal parts 
of fine clay and coarse sand. In large quantities it may be 
easily purified per ascensum, the purified liquor and impuri- 
ties thus taking opposite directions. ‘The simplest apparatus 
of this kind is a barrel, divided perpendicularly, by a board 
perforated with a row of holes along the lower edge. Into 
each side, as much well washed sand is put as will cover these 
holes an inch or two, over which must be placed a layer of 
pebbles to keep it steady. The apparatus is now fit for use. 
Water poured into the one half will sink through the sand in 
that side, pass through the holes in the division to the other, 
and rise through the sand in the other half, from which it 
may be drawn by a stop-cock. — 

428, The size of the filters depends on the quantity of mat- 
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ter to be strained. When large, the flannel or linen is form- 
ed into a conical bag, and suspended from a hoop or frame ; 
the paper is either spread on the inside of these bags, or fold- 
ed into a conical form, and suspended bya funnel. It is of 
advantage to introduce glass rods or quills between the paper 
aud funnel, to prevent them from adhering too closely. 

429. What passes first is seldom fine enough, and must be 
poured back again, until by the swelling of the fibres of the 
filter, or filling up of its pores, the fluid acquires the requisite 
degree of limpidity. ‘The filter is sometimes covered with 
charcoal powder, which is a useful addition to muddy and 
deep-coloured liquors. The filtration of some viscid substan- 
ces is much assisted by heat. 

430. Haxpression is a species of filtration, assisted by me- 
chanical force. , It is principally employed to obtain the juices 
of fresh vegetables, and the unctuous vegetable oils. It is per- 
formed by means of a screw press, with plates of wood, iron, 
or tin. The subject of the operation is previously beaten, 
ground, or bruised. It is then inclosed in a bag, which must 
not be too much filled, and introduced between the plates of 
the press. The bags should be of hair-cloth, or canvas in- 
closed in hair-cloth. Hempen and woollen bags are apt to 
give vegetable juices a disagreeable taste. ‘The pressure should 
be gentle at first, and increased gradually. | 

431. Vegetables intended for this operation should be per- 
fectly fresh, and freed from ail impurities. In general they 
should be expressed as soon as they are bruised, for it dis- 
poses them to ferment ; but subacid fruits give a larger quan- 
tity of juice, and of finer quality, when they are allowed to 
stand some dsys in a wooden or earthen vessel after they are 
braised. ‘To some vegetables which are not juicy enough, 
the addition of a little water is necessary. Lemons and oranges 
must be peeled, as their skins contain a great deal of essential 
oil, which would mix with the juice. ‘The oil itself may be 
obtained separately, by expression with the fingers on a piece 
of glass. 

432. For unctuous seeds iron plates are used; and it is cus- 
tomary not only to heat the plates, but to warm the bruised 
seeds in a kettle over the fire, after they have been sprinkled 
with water, as by these means the product is increased, and 
the oil cbtained is more limpid. But as the oils obtained in 
this way are more disposed to rancidity, this process should 
either be laid aside altogether, or changed to exposing the 
bruised seeds, inclosed in a bag, to the stcam of hot water. 

433. Despumation is generally practised on thick and clam- 
my liquors, which contain much slimy and other impurities, 
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not easily separable by filtration. The scum is made to arise, 
either by simply heating the liquor, or by clarifying it, which 
last is done by mixing with the liquor, when cold, white of 
ego well beaten with a little water, which on being heated 
goagulates, and rises to the surface, carrying with it all the 
impurities. ‘The liquor may now be filtered with ease, or may 
be skimmed with a perforated laddle. Spiritous liquors are ~ 
clarified, without the assistance of heat, by means of isinglass 
ditsolvedsi in water, or of any albuminous fluid, as milk, which 
coagulates with the action of alcohol. Some expréssed | juices, 
as those of all the antiscorbutic plants, are instantly clarified 
by the addition of any vegetable acid, as the juice of bitter 
oranges. 

434, Fluids can only be separated from each other, when 
they have no tendency to combine, and when they differ in 
specific gravity. The separation may be effected by skimming 
off the lighter fluid with a silver or glass spoon; or by draw- 
ing it off by a syringe or syphon; or by means ofa glass se- 
paratory, which is an instrument having a projecting tube, 
terminating in a very slender point, through which the hea- 
vier fluid alone is permitted to run; or by means of the ca- 
pillary attraction of a spongy woollen thread; for no fluid 
will enter a substance whose pores are filled by another, for 
which it has no attraction; and, lastly, upon the same prin- 
ciple, by means of a filter of unsized paper, previously soak- 
ed in one of the fluids, which in this way readily passes through 
4t, while the other remains behind. 

435. Mechanical mixture is performed by agitation, tritura- - 
tion, or kneading ; but these will be best considered in treat- 
ing of the forms in which medicines are exhibited, 


APPARATUS, 


436. Before entering on the chemical operations, it will be 
necessary to make a few remarks on the instruments employ- 
ed in performing them. They may be divided into 

a. The vessels in which the effects are performed ; 

b. Fuel, or the means of producing heat; and 

c. The means of applying and regulating the heat, or 
amps and pares 


VESSELS. 


437. The vessels, according to the purposes for which they 
are intended, vary 
a. In form; and 
5. In materials. 
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4.38. The different forms will be best described when treat- 
ing of the particular operations. 

439. No substance possesses properties which render it pro- 
per to be employed as a material in every instance. Weare 
therefore obliged to select those substances which possess the 
properties more especially required in the particular opera- 

tions for which they are intended. : 


440. The properties most generally required, are 
a. The power of resisting chemical agents ; 
6. Transparency ; 
c. Compactness ; 
d. Strength; 
e. Fixity and infusibility 5 
f. And the power of bearing sudden variations of tem- 
perature without breaking. 


441. The metals in general possess the four iss properties 

in considerable perfection, but they are all opaque. Iron and 
| copper are apt to be corroded by chemical agents, and the use 
of the latter is often attended with dangerous consequences. 
| These objections are in some measure, but not entirely, re- 
| moved by tinning them. ‘Tin and lead are too fusible. Pla- 
| tinum, gold, and silver, resist most of the chemical agents, 
| but their expence is an insurmountable objection to their ge- 
neral use. 
442. Good earthen ware resists the greatest intensity of 
| heat, but is deficient in all the other properties. The basis of 
| all kinds of earthen ware is clay, which possesses the valuable 
| quality of being very plastic when wrought with water, and of 
becoming extremely hard when burnt vik an intense heat. 
| But it contracts so much by heat, that it is extremely apt to 
| crack and split, on being exposed to sudden changes of tems 
| perature; it is therefore necessary to add some substance 
| which may counteract this property. Siliceous sand, clay 
| burnt with a very intense heat, and then reduced to powder, 
and plumbago, are occasionally used. These additions, how- 
ever, are attended with other inconveniences ; plumbago, es- 
pecially, is liable to combustion, and sand diminishes the com- 
pactness, so that it becomes necessary to glaze most kinds of 
| earthen ware; but when glazed, they are acted upon by che- 
| mical agents. ‘The vessels manufactured by Messrs Wedg- 
wood are the best of this description, except those of porce- 
lain, which are too expensive. 

443. Glass pees the three first qualities in an eminent 

| degree, and may be heated red hot without melting. Its 
| greatest inconvenience is its disposition to crack, or break i In 
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pieces, when suddenly heated or cooled. As this is oceasion- 


ed by its unequal expansion or contraction, glass vessels — 


should be made very thin, and of a round form. They should 


also be well annealed, that is cooled very slowly, when blown, ~ 
by placing them immediately in a heated oven, while they are — 


yet in a soft state. When ill annealed, or cooled suddenly, 


glass is apt to fly in pieces on the slightest change of tempe- — 
rature, or touch of a sharp point. We sometimes take ad- © 


vantage of this imperfection ; for by means of a red-hot wire, 
charcoal, or bit of a tobacco-pipe, glass-vessels may be cut in- 
to any shape. When there is not a crack already in the 
glass, the point of the wire is applied near the edge, a crack 
is formed, which is afterwards easily led in any direction. 
444. Reaumeur’s porcelain, on the contrary, is glass, 
which by surrounding it with hot sand, is made to cool so 
slowly, that it assumes a crystalline texture, which destroys 
its transparency, but imparts to it every other quality wished 
for in chemical vessels. ‘The coarser kinds of glass are com- 
monly used in making it; but as there is no manufacture of 
this valuable substance, its employment is still very limited.” 


LUTES. 


~ 


445. Lutes also form a necessary part of chemical appara-— 


tus. ‘They are compositions of various substances, intended, 


a. 'To close the joinings of vessels ; 
6. ‘To coat glass vessels: 
c. To line furnaces. 


446. Lutes of the first description are commonly employed 
to confine elastic vapours, They should therefore possess the 
following properties : 


a. Viscidity, plasticity, and compactness ; 
b. The power of resisting acrid vapours; 


c. The power of resisting certain degrees of heat. 
{ 


447, The viscidity of lutes depends on the presence either 
of | ' 
a. Unctuous or resinous substances ; 
6. Mucilaginous substances ; or 
c. Clay or lime. 


448. Lutes of the first kind possess the two first class of 
properties in an eminent degree ; but they are in general so 
fusible, that they cannot be ‘employ ed when they are exposed 
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leven to very low degrees of heat, and they will not adhere to 
any substance that is at all moist. Ixamples. 


a. Kight parts of yellow wax, melted with one of oil of 
turpentine, with or without the addition of resinous 
substances, according to the degree of pliability and 
consistence required. Lavoisier’s lute. 

6. Four parts of wax, melted with two of varnish and one 
of olive oil. Saussure’s lute. 

c. Three parts of powdered clay, worked up into a paste, 
with one of drying oil, or, what is better, amber 
varnish. ‘The drying oil is prepared by boiling 22.5 
parts of litharge in 16 of linseed oil until it be dis- 
solved. Fat lute. 

d. Chalk and oil, or glazier’s putty, is well fitted for lu- 
ting tubes permanently into glass vessels, for it be- 
comes so hard that it cannot be easily removed. 

e. Equal parts of litharge, quicklime, and powdered clay, 
worked into a paste with oil varnish, is sometimes 
applied over the cracks in glass vessels, so as to fit 
them for some purposes. 


SF. Melted pitch and brick dust. 


} 449.-Mucilaginous substances, such as flour, starch, gum, 
sand glue, mixed with water, are sufficiently adhesive, are dried 
by moderate ,degrees of heat, and are easily removed after 
gthe operation, by moistening them with water; but a high 
temperature destroys them, and they do not resist corrosive 
vapours. ‘The addition of an insoluble powder is often neces- 
isary to give them a sufficient degree of consistency. Exam- 
ples. 
i a. Slips of bladder, softened in water, and applied with 
the inside next the vessels. They are apt, however, 
from their great contraction in drying, to break 
weak vessels, 
6. One part of gum-arabic with six or eight of chalk, 
formed into a paste with water. 
c. Flour worked into a paste with powdered clay or chalk. 
_d. Almond or linseed meal formed into a paste with mu- 
cilage or water. . 

e. Quicklime in fine powder, hastily mixed with white 
of egg, and instantly applied, sets very quickly, but 
becomes so hard that it can scarcely be removed. ~ 

J. Slaked lime in fine powder, with glue, does not set so 
quickly as the former. - 

g. The cracks of glass vessels may be cemented by danb- 
ing them and a suitable piece of linen over with 
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white of egg, strewing both over with finely pow- 
dered quicklime, and. instantly applying the anes gq 


closely and evenly. 


450. Earthy lutes resist very high temperatures, but they 
become so hard that they can scarcely be removed, and often 
harden so quickly after they are mixed up, that they must be 
applied immediately. Examples. 


a. Quicklime well incorporated with a sixth part of mu- 
riate of soda. 

6. Burnt gypsum, made up with water. 

c. One ounce of borax dissolved in a pound of boiling 
water, mixed with a sufficient quantity of powdered 
clay. Mr Watt’s fire lute. 


d. One part of clay with four of sand, formed into a paste | 


with water. This is also used or coating glass ves- 


sels, in order to render them stronger, and capable ~ 4 


of resisting intense heat. It is then made into a very | 
thin mass, and applied in successive layers, taking 
care that each coat be perfectly dry before another 
be laid on. 

451. ‘The lutes for lining furnaces will be described when 
treating of furnaces. 

4.52. The junctures of vessels which are to be luted to each 
other, should previously be accurately and firmly fitted, by 
introducing between them, when necessary, short pieces of 
wood or cork, or, if the disproportion be very great, by means 
of a cork fitted to the one vessel, having a circular hole bored 

through it, through which the neck of the other vessel oF 
tube may pass. 

453. After being thus fitted, the lute is either applied very 
thin, by spreading it on slips of linen or paper, and securing 
it with thread ; or if it is a paste lute, it is formed into small 
cylinders, which are successively applied to the junctures, 


' 
; 


‘ 


taking care that each piece be made to adhere firmly and per- — 


fectly close in every part before another is put on. cin 
the whole is secured by slips of linen or bladder. 


}/ 
‘ 


454. In many Cases, to permit the escape of elastic vapours, 4 


a small hole is made through the Jute with a pin or the lute 


e, 
5 


is perforated by a small quill, fitted with a stopper. 


HEAT AND FUEL. 


ABS. As caloric is an agent of the most extensive utility in 
the chemical operations of pharmacy, it is necessary that we 
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should be acquainted with thé means of employing it in the 
most economical and efficient manner. 

4.56. The rays of the sun are used in the drying of many 
vegetable substances ; and the only attentions necessary, are 
to expose as large a surface as possible, and to turn them fre- 
quently, that every part may be dried alike. ‘They are also 
sometimes used for promoting spontaneous evaporation. — 

457. Combustion is a much more powerful and certain 
source of heat. Alcohol, oil, tallow, wood, turf, coal, char- 
coal, and coke, are all occasionally employed. 

458. Alcohol, oil, and melted tallow, can only be burnt on 
porous wicks, which draw up a portion of the fluid to be vo- 
latilized and inflamed. Fluid inflammables are therefore 
| burnt in lamps of various constructions.. But although com- 

monly used to produce light, they afford an uniform, but not 
high temperature. ‘This may however be increased, by in-. 
creasing the number and size of the wicks. Alcohol produ- 
| ces a steady heat, no soot, and, if strong, leaves no residuum. 
| Oil gives a higher temperature; but on a common wick pro- 
| duces much smoke and soot. ‘These are diminished, and the 
light and heat increased, by making the surface of the flame 
| bear a large proportion to the centre; which is best done by 
| a cylindrical wick, so contrived that the air has free access 
_ both to the outside and inside of the cylinder, as in Argand’s 
| lamp, invented by Mr Bolton of Birmingham. Jn this way, 
| oil may be made to produce a considerable temperature, of 
| great uniformity, and without the inconvenience of smoke. 

459. Wicks have the inconvenience of being charred by 
the high temperature to which they are subjected, and be- 
coming so clogged as to prevent the fluid from rising in them. 
They must then be trimmed; bat this is seldomer necessary 
with alcohol and fine oils than with the coarser oils. Lamps 
| are also improved by adding a chimney to them. It must 
| admit the free access of air to the flame, and then it increases 
_ the-current, confines the heat, and steadies the fame. The 
intensity of the temperature of flame may be greatly increa- 
sed by forcing a small current of hot air through it, as by the 
blowpipe. 

460. Wood, turf, coal, charcoal, and coke, solid combus- 
tibles, are burnt in grates and furnaces. Wood has the ad- 
vantage of kindling readily, but affords a very unsteady tem- 
perature, is inconvenient from its flame, smoke, and soot, and 
requires much attention. ‘The heavy and dense woods give 
the greatest heat, burn longest; and leave a dense charcoal. | 

461. Dry turf gives a steady heat, and does not require so 
much attention as wood; but it consumés fast, its smoke is 
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copious:and penetrating, and the empyreumatic smell which 
it imparts to every thing it comes in contact with, adheres to 
them with great obstinacy. The heavy turf of marshes is 
. preferable to the light surface turf. 

462. Coal is the fuel most commonly used in this country. 
Its heat is considerable, and sufficiently permanent, but it 
produces much flame and smoke. 

463. Charcoal, especially of the dense woods, is a very con- 
venient and swcelibnt fuel. It burns without flame or smoke, 
and gives a strong, uniform, and permanent heat, which may 
be easily regulated, especially when it is not in too large pie- 
ces, and is a little damp. But it is costly, and burns quickly. 

464. Coke, or charred coal, possesses similar properties 
with charcoal; it is less easily-kindled, but is capable of pro- 
ducing a higher temperature, and burns more slowly. 

465. When an open grate is used for chemical purposes, it 


should be provided with cranes to support the vessels, that: 


they may not be overturned by the burning away of the fuel. 


FURNACES. 


466. In all furnaces, the principal objects are, to produce 
a sufficient degree of heat, with little consumption of fuel, and 
to be able to regulate the degree of heat. 

467, An unnecessary waste of fuel is prevented by forming 
the sides of the furnace of very imperfect conductors of calo- 
ric, and by constructing it so that the subject operated on may 
be exposed to the full action of the fire. 

468. The degree of heat is regulated by the quantity of air 
which comes in ‘contact with the burning fuel. The quantity 
of air is in the compound ratio of the size of the aperture 
through which it enters, and its velocity. ‘The velocity may 
be increased by mechanical means, as by bellows, or by in- 
creasing the height and width of the chimney. 


369. ine size Say form of furnaces, and the Pash ct of * 


which they are constructed, are various, according to the 
purposes for which they are intended. 
470. The essential parts of a furnace are, 
a. A body for the fuel to burn in ; 
6. A grate for it to burn upon ; 
c. An ash- pit to admit air and receive the ashes ; 
d. A chimney for carrying off the smoke and vapours. 


471. The ash-pit should be perfectly close, except the door, 
which should be furnished with a register-plate, to regulate 
the quantity of air admitted. 
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472. The bars of the erate should be triangular, and placed 
with an angle pointed downwards, and not above half an 
inch distant. The grate should be fixed on the outside of 
the body. 3 

4.73. The body may be cylindrical or elliptical, with aper- 
tures for introducing the fuel and the subjects of the opera- 
tion, and for conveying away the smoke and vapouts. 
| 474, When the combustion is supported by the current of 

air naturally excited by the burning of the fuel, it is called a 
wind furnace ; when it is accelerated by increasing the veloci- 
| ty of the current by bellows, it forms a blast-furnace; and 
| when the body of the furnace is covered with a dome, which 
terminates in the chimney, it constitutes a reverberatory fur- 

Mace. | a 7 | 

475. Furnaces are either fixed and built of fire-brick, or 
portable, and fabricated of plate-iron. When of iron, they 
must be lined with some badly conducting and refractory sub- 
| stance, both to prevent the dissipation of heat, and to defend 
| the iron against the action of the fire: A mixture of scales 
| of iron and powdered tiles, worked up with blood, hair, and 
clay, is much recommended ; and Professor Hagen says, that 
| itis less apt to split and crack when exposed at once to a vio- 
| lent heat, than when dried gradually, according to the com- 
| mon directions. Dr Black employed two different coatings. 
| Next to the iron, he applied a composition of three parts by 
weight of charcoal, and one of fine clay, first mixed in the 
state of fine powder, and then worked up with as much wa- 
| ter as permitted the mass to be formed into balls, which were 
| applied to the sides of the furnace, and beat very firm and 
| compact with the face of a broad hammer, to the thickness 
| of about one inch and a half in general, but so as to give an 
| elliptical form to the cavity. Over this, another lute, compo- 
| sed of six or seven parts of sand, and one of clay, was applied, 
| in the same manner, to the thickness of about half an inch. 
These lutes must be allowed to become perfectly dry before 
the furnace is heated, which should at first be done gradual- 
i Jy. ‘They may also be lined with fire bricks of a proper form, 
accurately fitted and well-cemented together before the top- 
plate is screwed on. 

476. The general fault of furnaces is, that they admit so 
/much air, as to prevent us from regulating the temperature, 
which either becomes too violent and unmanageable, or when 
more cold air is admitted than what is necessary for support- 
ing the combustion, the heat is carried off, and the tempera- 
J ture cannot be raised sufficiently. The superior merit of Dr 
| Black’s furnace consists in the facility with which the admis- 
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sion of air is regulated ; and every attempt hitherto made to 
improve it, by increasing the number of its apertures, have 
in reality injured it. ; 

477. Heat may be applied to vessels employed i in chemical — 
operations, 


a. Directly, as in the open fire and reverberatory furnace; 
6. Or through the medium of sand ; the sand bath ; 

c. Of water ; the water bath ; 

d. Of steam ; the vapour bath ; 

e. Of air, as in the muffle. 


CHEMICAL OPERATIONS. 


478. In all chemical operations, combination takes place, 
and there are very few of them in which decomposition does 
not also occur. For the sake of method, we shall consider 
them as principally intended to produce, 


a, Change in the form of aggregation ; 
6. Combination ; 
c. Decomposition. 


479. The form of ageregation may be altered by, 


4a 


a. Fusion ; 

6. Vaporization ; | 
c. Condensation ; 7 : F 
d. Congelation ; 
e. Coagulation. 


480. Liquefaction is commonly employed to express the 
melting of substances, as tallow, wax, resin, &c. which pass | 
through intermediate states of softness before they become — 
fluid. i 

481. Fusion is the melting of substances which pass imme- — 
diately from the solid to the “fluid state, as the salts and the 
metals, except iron and platinum. Substances differ very . 
much in the degrees of their fusibility ; some, as water and — 
mercury, existing as fluids in the ordinary temperatures of — 
the atmosphere ; “while others, as the pure earths, cannot be © 
melted by any heat we can produce. 

482. When a substance acquires by fusion a degree of — 
transparency, a dense uniform texture, and great brittleness; # 
and exhibits a conchoidal fracture, with a specular surface, — 
and the edges of the fragments very sharp, it is said to be v= — 
trified. \ 

483. In general, simple substances are less fusible than — 
compounds ; thus the simple earths cannot be melted singly, — 
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but when mixed are easily fused. The additions which are 
sometimes made to refractory substances to promote their 
fusion, are termed flames. 
484, These fluxes are generally saline bodies. 
a. Thealkalies, potass, and soda, promote powerfully the 
fusion of siliceous stones ; bat they are only used for ac- 
curate experiments. The white flux is a mixture of a 
little potass with carbonate of potass, and is prepared 
by deflagrating together equal parts of nitrate of : ‘po- 
tass and supertartrate of potass. When an oxide is 
at the same time to be reduced, the black flux is to be 
preferred, which is produced by the deflagration of 
two parts of supertartrate of potass, and one of nitrate 
of potass. It differs from the former only in contain- 
ing a little charcoal. Soap promotes fusion by being 
converted by the fire into carbonate of soda and char- 
Goals: 

4. Aluminous stones have theik fusion greatly promoted 

. by the addition of sub-borate of soda. 
+ c. Muriate of soda, the mixed phosphate of soda and am- 
monia, and other salts, are also occasionally employed. 


| 485. An open fire is sufficient to melt some substances ; 
| others require the heat of a furnace. 

486; The vessels in which fusion is performed, must resist 
the heat necessary for the operation. In some instances, an 
iron or copper ladle or pot may be used ; but most common- 
ly crucibles are employed. Crucibles are of various sizes. — 
‘The large crucibles are generally conical, with a small spout 
‘for the convenience of pouring out: the small ones are trun- 
jcated triangular pyramids, and are commonly sold in nests. 
| 487. The Hessian crucibles are composed of clay and sand, 
and when good, will support an intense heat for many hours, 
without softening or melting ; but they are disposed to crack 
when suddenly heated or cooled. This inconvenience may be 
on many occasions avoided, by using a double crucible, and 
filling up the interstice with sand, or by covering the crucible 
with a lute of clay and sand, by which means the heat is 
transmitted more gradually and equally. ‘hose which give 
a clear sound when struck, and are of an uniform thickness, 
jand have a reddish-brown colour, without black spots, are 
reckoned the best. 

488. Wedgwood’s crucibles are made of clay mixed with 
baked clay finely pounded, and are in every respect superior 
to the Hessian, but they are expensive. 

489. The black lead crucibles, formed of clay and plumba- 
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go, are very durable, resist sudden changes of temperature, 
and may be repeatedly used; but they are destroyed when 
saline substances are melted in them, and suffer combustion 
when exposed red-hot to a current of air. j 

490. When placed in a furnace, crucibles should never be 
set upon the bars of the grate, but always upon a support. Dr 
Kennedy found the hottest part of a furnace to be about an 
inch above the grate. ‘They may be covered, to prevent the | 
fuel or ashes from falling into them, with a lid of the same 
materials, or with another crucible inverted over them. 

491. When the fusion is completed, the substance may be 
either permitted to cool in the crucible, or poured into a heat- 
ed mould anointed with tallow, never with oil, or what is still 
better, covered with a thin coating of chalk, which is applied 
by laying it over with a mixture of chalk diffused in water, 
and then evaporating the water completely by heat. Topre- — 
vent the crucible from being broken by cooling too rapidly, 
it should be either replaced in the furnace, to cool gradually 
with it, or covered with some vessel to prevent its being expo- 
sed immediately to the air. 

492. Fusion is performed with the intentions, 


a, Of weakening the attraction of aggregation, 
1. To facilitate mechanical division ; 
2. To promote chemical action. 


6. Of separating from each other, substances of different — 
degrees of fusibility. 


4.93. Vaporization is the conversion of a solid or fluid into 
vapour by the agency of caloric. Although vaporability be 
merely a relative term, substances are said to be permanently 
elastic, volatile, or fixed. The permanently elastic fluids or 
gases are those which cannot be condensed into a fluid or so- — 
lid form by any abstraction of caloric we are capable of pro- 
ducing. Fixed substances, on the contrary, are those which 
cannot be converted into vapour, by great increase of tempe- 
rature. The pressure of the atmosphere has a very consider- — 
able effect in varying the degree at which substances are con- | 
verted into vapour. Some solids, unless subjected to very 
great pressure, are at once converted into vapour, although 
most of them pass through the intermediate state of fluidity. — 

494, Vaporization-is employed, | 


a. To separate substances differing in volatility. . 
6. To promote chemical action, by disaggregating them. — 


495, When employed with either of these views, either 
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a. No regard is paid to the substances volatilized, 
1. From solids, as in ustulation and charring ; 
2. From fluids, as in evaporation ; 


b. Or the substances vaporized are condensed in proper 
vessels, 


1. In a liquid form, as in distillation, 
2. In a solid form, as in sublimation ; 


c. Or the substances disengaged are permanently elastic, 
and are collected in their gaseous form, in a pneuma- 
tic apparatus, 


496. Ustulation is almost entirely a metallurgic operation, 
and is employed to expel the sulphur and arsenic contained in 
some metallic ores. On small quantities it is performed in tests 
placed within a muffle. ‘Tests are shallow vessels made of bone 
ashes, or baked clay. Mufiles are vessels of baked clay, of a 
semi-cylindrical form, the flat side forming the floor, and the 
| arched portion the roof and sides. ‘The end and sides are 
| perforated with holes for the free transmission of the heated 
| air, and the open extremity is placed at the door of. the fur- 
nace, for the inspection and manipulation of the process. The 
| reverberatory furnace is commonly employed for roasting, and 
| the heat is very gentle at first, and slowly raised to redness, 
| Lhe process is accelerated by exposing as large a surface of 
| the substance to be roasted as possible, and by stirring it fre. 
quently, so as to prevent any agglutination, and to bring eve- 
| ry part in succession to the surface. 
| 497. Charring miay be performed on any of the compound 
| oxides, by subjecting them to a degree of heat sufficient to 
| expel all their hydrogen, nitrogen, and oxygen, while the car- 
| bon, being a fixed principle, remains behind in the state of 
| charcoal. The temperature necessary for the operation may 
| be produced either by the combustion of other substances, or 
| by the partial combustion of the substance to be charred. In 
the former case, the operation may be performed in any ves- 
sel which excludes the air while it permits the escape of the 
vapours formed. In the latter, the access of air must be re- 
gulated in such a manner, that it may be suppressed when- 
ever the combustion has reached the requisite degree ; for if 
| continued to be admitted, the charcoal itself would be dissi- 
pated in the form of carbonic acid gas, and nothing would 
remain but the alkaline and earthy matter, which these sub- 
stances always contain. When combustion is carried this 
length, the process is termed incineration. The vapours 
which arise in the operation of charring are sometimes con= 
| densed, as in the manufacture of tar. ; 
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498. Evaporation is the conversion of a fluid into vapour, 
by its combination with caloric. In this process, the atmo« 
sphere is not a necessary agent, but rather a hindrance, by its 
pressure. This forms a criterion between evaporation and — 
spontaneous evaporation, which is merely the solution of a 
fluid in air. 

- 499. It is performed in open, shallow, or hemispherical 
vessels of silver, tinned copper or iron, earthen ware or glass, 
The necessary caloric may be furnished by means of an open 
fire, a lamp or a furnace, and applied either directly, or by 
the intervention of sand, water, or vapour. The degree of 
heat must be regulated by the nature of the substance ope- 
rated on. In general, it should not be greater than what is 
absolutely necessary. 
_ 500. Evaporation may be, 
a. Partial; 
1, From saline fluids, Concentration ; 
2. From viscid fluids, Inspissation. 
6. Total, Exsiccation. © 


501. Concentration is employed, 
a. To lessen the quantity of diluting fluids ; Dephlegma- 


tion : 

6. As a preliminary step to Crystallization. 

502. Inspissation is almost confined to animal and vegeta- 
ble substances 5 and as these are apt to be partially decompo- 
sed by heat, or to become empyreumatic, the process should 
always be performed, especially towards the end, in a water 
or vapour bath. 

503. L£xsiccation is here taken in a very feuted | sense ; for 
the term is also with propriety used to express the drying of 
vegetables by a gentle heat, the efflorescence of salts, and the 
abstraction of moisture from mixtures of insoluble powders 
with water, by means of chalk stones, or powdered chalk 
pressed into a smooth mass. _ At present, we limit its meaning 
to the total expulsion of moisture from any body by means of — 
caloric. 

_ 604. The exsiccation of compound oxides should always be 
performed in the water bath. 

505. Salts are deprived of their water of crystallization by 
exposing them to the action of heat in a glass vessel or iron 
ladle. Sonietimes they first dissolve in their water of crystal- 
lization (or undergo what is called the watery fuszon,) and are 
afterwards converted into a dry mass by its total expulsion: 
as in the calcination of borax or burning of alum. 
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506. When exsiccation is attended with a crackling noise, 
and the splitting of the salt, as in muriate of soda, it is termed 
decrepitation, and is performed by throwing into a heated iron 
# vessel, small quantities of the salt at a time, covering it up, 
j and waiting untii the decrepitation be over, before a fresh 
4 quantity is thrown in. 

§# 507. Exsiccation is performed on saline bodies, to render 

them more acrid or pulverulent, or to prepare them for che- 

| mical operations. Animal and vegetable substances are ex- 

§ siccated to give them a solid form, and to prevent their fer- 

mentation. Joti 

| 508. Condensation is the reverse of expansion, and is pro- 

duced either, 

a. By mechanical pressure forcing out the caloric in a sen- 
sible form, as water’is squeezed out of a sponge; or, 

b. By the chemical abstraction of caloric, which is follow- 
ed by an approximation of the particles of the sub- 
stance. 


509. The latter species of condensation only is the object 
| of our investigation at present. In this way we may be suppo- 
sed to condense, 


a. Substances existing naturally as gases or vapours ; 
6. Substances, naturally solid or fluid, converted into va- 
pours by adventitious circumstances. 


510. The former instance is almost supposititious; for we 
are not able, by any diminution of temperature, to reduce the 
| permanently elastic fluids to a fluid or solid state. | 
| 511. The latter instance is always preceded by vaporization, 
| and comprehends those operations in which the substances va- 

porised are condensed in proper vessels. When the product 
is a fiuid, it is termed distillation ; when solid, sublimation. 
_ 612. Disézllation is said to be performed, : 
| a. Vid humidd, when fluids are the subject of the opera- 

tion 5 
6. Vid siccd, when solids are subjected to the operatian, 

and the fluid product arises from decomposition, and 

a new arrangement of the constituent principles. 





51. The objects of distillation are, 


a. To separate more volatile fluids from less volatile fluids 
or solids ; 

6. To promote the union of different substances ; 

c. To generate ew products by the action of fire. 


514. In all’ distillations, the heat applied should not be 
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greater than what is necessary for the formation of the vapour, 
and even to this degree it should be gradually raised. The 
vessels also in which the distillation is performed should ne- 
ver be filled above one-half, and sometimes not above one- 
fourth, lest the substance contained in them should boil over. 
515. As distillation is a combination of evaporation and 
condensation, the apparatus consists of two principal parts ; 


a. ‘The vessels in which the vapours are formed ; 
b. The vessels in which they are condensed. 


516. ‘The vessels employed for both purposes are variously 
shaped, according to the manner in which the operation is 
conducted. The first difference depends on the direction of 
the vapour after its formation. It either 


a. Descends; distillation per descensum : 

6. Ascends ; distillation per ascensum : 

c. Or passes off by the side; distillation per latus. 

517. In the distillation per descensum, a perforated plate, 
generally of tinned iron, is fixed within any convenient vessel, 
so as to leave a space beneath it. ‘The subject of the opera- 
tion is laid on this plate, and is covered by another, accurate- 
ly fitting the vessel, and sufficiently strong to support the fuel 
which is burnt upon it. Thus the heat is applied from above, 
and the vapour is forced to descend into the inferior cavity, 
where it is condensed. In this way the oil of cloves is prepa- 
red, and on the same principles tar is manufactured, and mer- 
cury and zinc are separated from their ores. 

518. In the distillation per ascensum, the vapour is allowed 
to arise to some height, and then is conveyed away to be con- 
densed. ‘The vessel most commonly employed for this pur- 
pose is the common copper-still, which consists of a body for 
containing the materials, and a head into which the vapour 
ascends. From the middle of the head a tube arises a short 
way, and is then reflected downwards, through which the 
steam passes to be condensed. Another kind ofhead, rising 
to a great height before it is reflected, is sometimes used for 
separating fluids, which differ little in volatility, as it was sup- 
posed that the less volatile vapours would be condensed, and 
fail back into the still, while only the more volatile vapours 
would arise to the top, so as to pass to the refrigeratory. ‘The 
same object may be more conveniently attained by managing 
the fire with caution and address. The greater ‘the sariven 
exposed, and the less the height the vapours have to ascend, 
the more rapidly does the distillation proceed ; and so well are 
these principles understood by the Scotch distillers, that they 
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do not take more than three minutes to discharge a still con- 
taining 50 gallons of fluid. é 

519. The condensing apparatus used with the common still 
is very simple. The tube in which the head terminates, is in- 
serted into the upper end of pipe, which is kept cool by pass- 
ing through a vessel filled with water, called the Refrigerato- 
ry. This pipe is commonly made of a serpentine form : but 
as this renders it difficult to be cleaned, Dr Black recommends 
| asigmoid pipe. The refrigeratory may be furnished with a 
| stop-cock, that when the water it contains becomes too hot, 
and does not condense all the vapour produced, it may be 
| changed for cold water. From the lower end of the pipe, the 
| product of the distillation drops into the vessel destined to re- 
| ceive it; and we may observe, that when any vapour issues 
along with it, we should either diminish the power of the fire, 
or change the water in the refrigeratory. 

520. Circulation was a process formerly in use. It consist- 
ed in arranging the apparatus, so that the vapours were no 
| sooner condensed into a fluid form, than this fluid returned 
| back into the distilling vessels, to be again vaporized ; and was 
| effected by distilling im a glass vessel, with so long a neck 
| that the vapours were condensed before they escaped at the 
| upper extremity, or by inverting one matrass within another. 
| _ 521. When corrosive substances are distilled per ascensum, 
| the cucurbit and alembic are used; but these substances are 
| more conveniently distilled per latus. 
| 522. The distillation per latus is performed in a retort, or 
| pear-shaped vessel, having the neck bent to one side. The 
| body of a good retort is well rounded, uniform in its appear- 
| ance, and of an equal thickness, and the neck is sufficiently 
| bent to allow the vapours, when condensed, to run freely 
| away, but not so much as to render the application of the re- 
| ceiver inconvenient, or to bring it too near the furnace. The 
| passage from the body into the neck must be perfectly free 
| and sufficiently wide, otherwise the vapours preduced in the 

retort only circulate in its body, without passing over into the 
| receiver. For introducing liquors into the retort without 
soiling its neck, which would injure the product, a bent fun- 
nel is necessary. It must be sufliciently long to introduce the 
liquor directly into the body of the retort ; and in withdraw- 
ing it, we must keep it carefully applied to the upper part of 
the retort, that the drop hanging from it may not touch the 
inside of the neck. In some cases, where a mixture of diffe- 
rent substances is to be distilled, it is convenient and neces- 
sary to have the whole apparatus properly adjusted before the 
mixture is made, and we must therefore employ a tubulated 
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retort, or a retort furnished with an RRS accurately clos- 
ed with a ground stopper. 

523. The tubulature should be placed on the upper convex 
part of the retort before it bends to form the neck, so that a 
‘luid poured through it may fall directly into the body with- 
out soiling the neck. 

524. Retorts are made of various materials. Flint-glass 
is commonly used when the heat is not so great as to melt it. 
For distillations which require excessive degrees of heat, re- 
torts of earthen ware, or coated glass retorts, are employed. 
Quicksilver i is distilled in iron retorts, 

525. The simplest condensing apparatus used with the re- 
tort is the common glass receiver ; ; which is a vessel of a co- 
nical or globular form, having a neck sufficiently wide to ad- 
mit the neck of aretort. To prevent the loss and dissipation 
_ of the vapours to be condensed, the retort and receiver may 
be accurately ground to each otlier, or secured by some pro- 
per lute. Means must also be used to prevent the receiver 
from being heated by the caloric evolved during the conden- 
sation of the vapours. It may either be immersed in cold 
water, or covered with snow or pounded ice; or a constant 
evaporation may be supported from its surface, by covering 
it with a cloth, kept moist by means of the descent of water, 
from a vessel placed above it, through minute syphons or 
spongy worsted threads. But as, during the process of dis- 
tillation, ae elastic fluids are often produced, which 
would endanger the breaking of the vessels, these are permit- 
ted to escape, either through a tubulature, or hole in the side 
of the receiver, or rather through a hole made in the luting. 
Receivers having a spout issuing from their side, are used 
when we wish to keep separate the preducts obtained at 
different periods of any distillation. F’or condensing very vo- 
Jatile vapours, a series of receivers, communicating swith each 
other, termed Adopters, were formerly used ; but these are 
- now entirely superseded by Woulfe’s apparatus. 

526. This apparatus consists of a tubulated retort, adapted 
to a tubulated receiver. With the tubulature of the receiver 
a three-necked bottle is connected by means of a bent tube, 
the further extremity of which is immersed, one or more in- 
ches, in some fluid contained in the bottle. A series of two 
or three similar bottles are connected with this first bottle in 
the same way. In the middle tubulature of each bottle, a glass 
tube is fixed, having its lower extremity immersed about a 
quarter ofan inch intheflaid. ‘The height of the tube above 
the surface of the fluid must -be greater than the sum of the 
columns of fluid standing over the farther extremities of the 
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connecting tubes, in all the bottles or vessels more remote 
from the retort. Tubes so adjusted are termed Tubes of safe- 
ty, for they prevent that reflux of fluid from the more remote 
into the nearer bottles, and into the receiver itself, which 
would otherwise inevitably happen, on any condensation of 
vapour taking place in the retort, receiver, or nearer bottles. 
Different contrivances for the same purpose have been descri- 
bed by Messrs Welter and Burkitt; and a very ingenious 
mode of connecting the vessels without lute has been invent- 
ed by Citizen Girard, but they would not be easily understood 
without plates. The further tubulature of the last bottle is 
commonly connected with a pneumatic apparatus, by means 
of a bent tube. When the whole is properly adjusted, air 
blown into the retort should pass through the receiver, rise 
in bubbles through the fluids contained in each of the bottles, 
and at last escape by the bent tube. In the receiver, those 
products of distillation are collected, which are condensable — 
by cold alone. The first bottle is commonly filled with water, 
and the others with alkaline solutions, or other active fluids ; 
and as the permanently elastic fluids produced are successive- 
_ly subjected to the action of all these, only those gases will 
escape by the bent tube which are not absorbable by any of 
them. / , | Cay. 


PNEUMATIC APPARATUS. 


527. The great importance of the elastic fluids in modern 
chemistry has rendered an acquaintance with the means of 
collecting and preserving them indispensable. 

528. When a gas is produced by any means, it may be re- 
ceived either, Age | 

a. Into vessels absolutely empty ; or 
b. Into vessels filled with some fiuid, on which it exerts 
no action. ! | | 


529. The first mode of collecting gases may be practised 
by means of a bladder, moistened sufficiently to make it per- 
fectly pliable, and then compressed so as to empty it entirely. 
In this state it may be easily filled with any gas. An 
oiled silk bag will answer the same purpose, and is more con- 
venient in some respects, as it may be made of any size or 
form. | | 

530. Glass or metallic vessels, such as balloons, may also be 
emptied for the purpose of receiving gases, by fitting them 
with a stop-cock, and exhausting the air from them by means 
of an alr-pump. a | oe 
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531 But the second mode of collecting gases is the most 
convenient and common. 
532. The vessels may be filled either, 


a. With a fluid lighter ; or 
b. Heavier than the gas to be received into it. 


533. The former method is seldom employed ; but if we 
conduct a stream of any gas heavier than atmospheric air, such 
as carbonic acid gas, muriatic acid gas, &c. to the bottom of 
any vessel, it will gradually displace the air, and fill the 
vessel. | 

534. On the contrary, a gas lighter than the atmospheric 
air, such as hydrogen, may be collected in an inyerted vessel, 
by conducting a stream cf it to the top. 

535. But gases are most commonly collected by conduct- 
ing the stream of gas into an inverted glass jar, or any other 
vessel filled with water or mercury., ‘The gas ascends to the 
upper part of the vessel, and displaces the fluid. In this way 
gas may be kept a very long time, provided a smal] quantity 
of the fluid be left in the vessels, which prevents both the 
escape of the gas, and the admission of atmospheric air. 

536. ‘The vessels may be of various shapes; but the most 
commonly employed are cylindrical. They may be either 


open only at one extremity, or furnished at the other with a 
stop-cock. 


537. Vhe manner of filling these vessels with fluid is to’ 


immerse them completely in it, with the open extremity di- 
rected a little upwards, so that the whole air may escape from 
them, and then inverting them with their mouths downwards. 

538. For filling them with convenience, a trough or cistern 
is commonly used. ‘This either should be hollowed out of a 
solid block of wood or marble; or, if it be constructed of 
wood, it should be well painted, or lined with lead or tinned 
copper. Its size may vary very much; but it should contain 
a sufficient depth of fluid to cover the largest transverse dia- 
meter of the vessels to be filled in it. At one end or side, 
there should be a shelf for holding the vessels after they are 
filled. ‘This shelf should be placed about an inch and a half 
below the surface of the fluid, and should be perforated with’ 
several holes, forming the apices of corresponding conical ex- 
cavations on the lower side, through which, as through in- 
verted funnels, gaseous fluids may be more easily introduced 
into the vessels placed over them. In general, the vessels 
used witha mercurial apparatus should be stronger and small- 
er than those for a water-cistern. | 
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539. We should also have a variety of glass and elastic 
tubes for conveying the gases from the vessels in which they 
are formed to the funnels under the shelf. 

540. Rectification is the repeated distillation of any fluid. 
When distillation renders the fluid stronger, or abstracts wa- 
ter from it, it is termed Dephlegmation. "When a fluid is dis- 
tilled off from any substance; it is called Adstraction ; and if 
the product be redistilled from the same substance, or a 
| fresh quantity of the substance, it is denominated Cohobation. 

541. Sublimation differs from distillation only in the form 
of the product. When it is compact, it is termed a Subli- 
| mate ; when loose and spongy, it formerly had the improper 
| appellation of Flowers. Sublimation is sometimes pertormed 
in a crucible, and the vapours are condensed in a paper cone, 
or in another crucible inverted over it; sometimes in the 
lower part of a glass flask, cucurbit, or phial, and the con- 
densation is effected in the upper part or capital, and some- 
| times in a retort with a very short and wide neck, to which 
| a conical receiver is fitted. ‘The heat is most commonly ap- 
| plied through the medium of a sand-bath ; and the degree of 
heat, and the depth to which the vessel is inserted in it, are 
| regulated by the nature of the sublimation. 
| 542. Congelation is the reduction of a fluid into a solid 
| form, in consequence of the abstraction of caloric. The 
| means employed for abstracting caloric are the evaporation 
of volatile fluids, the solution of solids, and the contact of cold 
bodies. 

543. Coagulation is the conversion of a fluid into a solid 
of creater or less consistence, merely in consequence of a new 
arrangement of its particles, as during the process there is no 
separation of caloric or any other substance. The means of 
producing coagulation are, increase of temperature, and the 
addition of certain substances, as acids and runnets. 


COMBINATION. 


544. Chemical combination is the intimate union of the 
particles of at least two heterogeneous bodies. It is the ef- 
fect resulting from the exertion Ge the attraction of affinity, 
and is therefore subjected to all the laws of affinity. 

545. To produce the chemical union of any bodies it is 
necessary, 


1. That they possess affinity for each other ; 

2. That their particles come into actual contact ; 

3. ‘That the strength of the affinity be greater than any 
~ counteracting causes which may be present. 
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546. The principal counteracting causes are, 


1. The attraction of ageregation ; 
2. Affinities for other substances. 


547. The means to be employed for overcoming the action 
of other affinities will be treated of under Decomposition. 
548. The attraction of aggregation is overcome by means of 


1. Mechanical division. 
2. The action of caloric. 


549. Combination is facilitated by increasing the points of 
actual contact. 
1. By mechanical agitation ; 
2. By condensation ; compression. 
550. The processes employed for producing combination 


may be considered, a 


1. With regard to the nature of the substances combi- 
ned; and, — | 
2. To the nature of the compound produced. 


Gases, 


1. Combine with gases ; 
2. Dissolve fluids or solids ; 
3. Or are absorbed by them. 


Fluids, 
1. Are dissolved in gases ; 
2. Or absorb them ; 
3. Combine with fluids ; 
4, And dissolve solids ; : 
5. Or are rendered solid by them: 


Solids, 
1, Are dissolved in fluids and in gases; o7; 


2. Absorb gases ; 
3. And solidify fluids. 


551. The combination of gases with each other, in somé 
instances, takes place when simply mixed together : thus ni- 
trous and oxygen gases combine as soon as they come into 
contact ; in other instances, it is necessary to elevate their 
temperature to a degree sufficient for their inflammation, ei- 
ther by means of the electric spark, or the contact of an ig- 


nited body, as in the combination of oxygen gas with hydro- 


gen or nitrogen LAs. 
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552. When gases combine with each other, there is always 
‘a considerable diminution of bulk, and not unfrequently they 
are condensed into a liquid or solid form. Hydrogen and 
oxygen gases form water: muriatic acid and ammonia gases 
form solid muriate of ammonia. But when the combination 
is effected by ignition, a violent expansion, which endangers 
the bursting of the vessels, previously takes place, in conse- 
quence of the increase of temperature. 
| 553. Solution is the diminution of aggregation in any solid 
or fluid substance, in consequence of its entering into chemi- 
cal combination. The substance, whether solid or fluid, 
whose aggregation is lessened, is termed the Solvend ; and the 
substance, by whose agency the solution is effected, is often 
called the Menstruum or Solvent. 

554. Solution is said to be performed via humida, when the 
natural form of the solvent is fluid; but when the agency of 
heat is necessary to give the solvent its fluid form, the solu- 
tion is said to be performed vwza sicca. 

555. The dissolving power of each menstruum is limited, 
and is determinate with regard to each solvend. The solubi- 
lity of bodies is also limited and determinate with regard to 
each menstruum. 

556. When any menstruum has dissolved the greatest pos- 
sible quantity of any solvend, it is said to be saturated with it. 
But in some cases, although saturated with one substance, it 
_is still capable of dissolving others. ‘Thus a saturated solution 
| of muriate of soda will dissolve a certain quantity of nitrate 
_ of potass, and after that a portion of muriate of ammonia. 
| 557. The dissolving power of solvents, and consequently 
_ the solubility of solvends, are generally increased by increase 
| of temperature ; and conversely, this power is diminished by 
| diminution of temperature ; so that, from a saturated solu- 
| tion, a separation of a portion of the solvend generally takes 
| place on any reduction of temperature. ‘This property be- 
comes extremely useful in many chemical operations, especial- 
ly in crystallization. 

- 658. Particular terms have been applied to particular cases 
of solution. : 

559. The solution of a fluid in the atmosphere is termed 
spontaneous evaporation. It is promoted by exposing a large 
| surface, by frequently renewing the air in contact with the 
surface, and by increase of temperature. 

560. Some solids have so strong an affinity for water, that 
they attract it from the atmosphere ini sufficient quantity to 

dissolve them. These are said to deliquesce. Others, on the 
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contrary, retain their water of crystallization with so weak a 
force, that the atmosphere attracts it from them, so that they 
crumble into powder. ‘These are said to effloresce. Both 


operations are promoted by exposing large surfaces, and by a 


current of air; but the latter is facilitated by a warm dry air, 
and the former by a cold humid atmosphere. 
561. Solution is also employed to separate substances (for 


- example, saline bodies,) which are soluble in the menstruum, 


from others which are not. When our object is to obtain the 
soluble substance in a state of purity, the operation is termed 


Liziviation. In this as small a quantity of the menstruum as— 


is possible is used. When, however, solution is employed to 
free an insoluble substance from soluble impurities, it is term- 
ed edulcor'ation, which is best performed by using a very large 
quantity of the menstruum. | 
562. Organic products being generally composed of hete- 


rogeneous substances, are only partially soluble in the different — 


menstrua. ‘To the solution of any of these substances, while 
the others remain undissolved, the term extraction is applied ; 
and when, by evaporation, the substance extracted is reduced 
to a solid form, it is termed an Extract, which is hard or 
soft, watery or spiritous, according to the degree of consis- 
tency it acquires, and the nature of the menstruum employ- 
ed. , 

563. Infusion is employed to extract the virtues of aroma- 
tic and volatile substances, which would be dissipated by de- 
coction, and destroyed by maceration, and to separate sub- 
stances of easy solution from others which are less soluble. 
The process consists in pouring upon the substance to be in- 
fused, placed in a proper vessel, the menstruum, either hot 
or cold, accerding to the direction, covering it up, agitating 
it frequently, and after a due time straining or decanting off 
the liquor, which is then termed the Infusion. 

564. Maceration differs from infusion, it being continued 
for a longer time, and can only be employed for substances 
which do not easily ferment or spoil. 

565. Digestion, onthe other hand, differs from maceration 
only in the activity of the menstruum being promoted by a 
gentle degree of heat. It is commonly performed in a glass 
matrass, which should only be filled one-third, and. covered 
with a piece of wet bladder, pierced with one or more small 
holes, so that the evaporation of the menstruum may be pre- 
vented as much as possible, without risk of bursting the ves- 
sel. The vessel may be heated, either by means of the sun’s 
rays, of a common fire, or of the sand-bath; and when the 
last is employed, the vessel should not be sunk deeper in the 
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sand than the portion that is filled. Sometimes, when the 
menstruum employed is valuable, a distilling apparatus is used 
to prevent any waste of it. At other times, a blind capital is 
luted on the matrass, or a smaller matrass is inverted within 
a larger one; and as the vapour which arises is condensed in 
it, and runs back into the larger, the process in this form has 
got the name of Circulation. 

| 566. Decoction is performed by subjecting the substances 
| operated on to a degree of heat, which is sufficient to convert 
the menstruum into vapour, and can only be employed with 
advantage for extracting principles which are not volatile, and 
| from substances whose texture is so dense and compact as to 
| resist the less active methods of solution. When the men- 
struum is valuable, that portion of it which is converted into 
vapour is generally saved by condensing it in a distilling ap- 
paratus. 

567. Solutions in alcohol are termed Tinctures, and in 
| vinegar or wine, Medicated vinegars or wines. The solution 
| of metals in mercury is termed Amalgamation. The combi- 
| nations of other metals with each other form Alloys. 
| "568. Absorption is the condensation of a gas into a fluid or 
| solid form, in consequence of its combination with a fluid or 
| solid. It is facilitated by increase of surface and agitation ; 
| and the power of absorption in fluids is much increased by 
| compression and diminution of temperature, although in eve- 
ry instance it be limited and determinate. Dr Nooth invente 
ed an ingenious apparatus for combining gases with fluids ; 
| and Messrs Schweppe, Henry, Paul, and Cuthbertson, have 
| yery advantageously employed compression. 
| _ 569. Consolidation. Fluids often become solid by entering 
| into combination with solids; and this change is always ac- 
| companied by considerable increase of temperature, as in the 
| slaking of iime. 


DECOMPOSITION. 


¢ 

570. Decomposition is the separation of bodies which were 
chemically combined. 

571. It can only be effected by the agency of substances 
possessing a stronger affinity for one or more of the consti- 
| tuents of the compound, than these possess for each other. 

572. Decomposition has acquired various appellations, ac- 
cording to the phenomena which accompany it. 

573. Dissolution differs from solution in being accompanied 
by the decomposition, or a change in the nature of the sub- 

stance dissolved. ‘Thus, we correctly say, a solution of lime 
| 7 i 
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in muriatic acid, and a dissolution of chalk in muriatic acid. 
474, Sometimes a gas is separated during the action of 
bodies on each other. When this escapes with considerable 
violence and agitation of the fluid it is termed effervescence. 
The gas is very frequently allowed to escape into the atmo- 
sphere, but at other times is either collected in a pneumatic 


apparatus, or made to enter into some new combination.— 


The vessels in which an effervescing mixture is made, should 
be high and sufficiently large, to prevent any loss of the ma- 
terials from their running over ; and in some cases the mix- 
ture must be made slowly and gradually. 
575. #’recipitation is the reverse of solution. It compre- 
hends all those processes in which a solid is obtained by the 
_ decomposition of a solution. The substance separated is term- 
ed a Precipitate, if it sink to the bottom of the fluid; or a 
Cream, if it swim above it. Precipitation, like solution, is 
performed either va humida, or via sicca. 
576. The objects of precipitation are, 


1. The separation of substances from solutions in which 
they are contained ; 
2. The purification of solutions from precipitable impu- 
rities 5 
8. The formation of new combinations. 
577. Precipitation is effected, 
1. By lessening the quantity of the solvent by evapora- 
tion 5 
2. By diminishing its solvent power, as by reduction of 
temperature, or dilution ; 
3. Or by the addition of some chemical agent, which 
from its more powe?: fu! affinities, | 
a. Either combmes with the solvent, and precipitates 
the solvend, 
6. Or forms itself an insoluble compound with some 
constituent of the solution. 


578. The two first means of precipitation have been already 
noticed. Indeed they :re rarely considered as instances of 
precipitation, as the effect is gradual, and the precipitated 
matter most commonly assumes determinate figures. 

579. In performing it in the last manner, we may observe 
the following rules: : 

1. The solution and precipitant must possess the requi- 
site degree of purity. 

2. The solution should be perfectly saturated, to avoid un- 
necessary consumption of the solvent or precipitant. 


8. The one is to be added slowly and gradually to the — 


other. 


\ 
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4 After each addition, they are to be thoroughly mixed 
by agitation. 

5. We mist allow the mixture to settle, after we think 
that enough of the precipitant has been added, and 
try a little of the clear solution, by adding to it some 
of the precipitant : if any precipitation takes place, 
we have not added enough of the precipitant. This 
precaution is necessary, not only to avoid loss, but, 
in many instances, the precipitant, if added in ex- - 
cess, redissolves, or combines with the precipitate. 


580. After the precipitation is completed, the precipitate 
is to be separated from the supernatant fluid by some of the 
means already noticed. 

581. When the precipitate is the chief object of our pro- 
cess, and when it is not soluble in water, it is often advisable 
to dilute, to a considerable degree, both the solution and pre- 
cipitant, before performing the operation. When it is only 
difficultly soluble, we must content ourselves with washing the 
precipitate, after it is separated by filtration. In some cases, 
the separation of the precipitate is much assisted by a gentle 
heat. 

582. Crystallization is a species of precipitation, in which 
the particles of the solvend, on separating from the solution, 
assume certain determinate forms. 

583. The conditions necessary for crystallization are, 


i. That the integrant particles have a tendency to ar- 
range themselves in a determinate manner when 
acted on by the attraction of aggregation ; 

2. That they be disaggregated, at least so far as to pos- 
sess sufficient mobility to assume their peculiar ar- 
rangement 5 

3. That the causes disaggregating them be slowly and 
gradually removed. 


584. Notwithstanding the immense variety in the forms of 
crystals, M. Hauy has rendered it probable that there are 
only three forms of the integrant particles : 


1. The parallelopiped. 
2. The triangular prism. 
3. The tetrahedron. 

585. But as these particles may unite in different WwayS, 
either by their faces or edges, they will compose crystals of 
various forms. 

586. The primitive forms have been reduced to six. 
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1. The parallelopiped. 

2. The regular tetrahedron. 

3. The octohedron, with triangular faces. 

4, The six-sided prism, 

5. The dodecahedron terminated by rhombs. 

6. The dodecahedron with isosceles triangular faces. 


587. Almost all substances, on crystallizing, retain a portion 
of water combined with them, which is essential to their exist- 


ence as crystals, and is therefore denominated water of crystal- 


lization. Its quantity varies very much in different crystal- 

lized substances. 

_ 588. The means by which the particles of bodies are disag- 
gregated, so as to admit of crystallization, are solution, fusion, 

vaporization, or mechanical division and suspension in a fluid 

- medium. etek 

589. The means by which the disaggregating causes are 
removed, are, evaporation, reduction of temperature, and 
rest. 

590. When bodies are merely suspended in a state of ex- 
treme mechanical division, nothing but rest is necessary for 
their crystallization. 

591. When they are disaggregated by fusion or vaporiza- 
tion, the regularity of their crystals depends on the slowness 
with which their temperature is reduced ; for if cooled too 
quickly, their particles have not time to arrange themselves, 
and are converted at once into a confused or unvaried solid 
mass. Thus glass, which, when cooled quickly, is so perfectly 
uniform in its appearance, when cooled slowly, has a crystal- 
line texture, But in order to obtain crystals by means of fu- 
sion, it is often necessary, after the substance has begun to 
crystallize, to remove the part which remains fluid ; for other- 
wise it would fill up the interstices among the crystals first 


formed, and give the whole the appearance of one solid mass. — 


Thus, after a crust has formed on the top of melted sulphur, 
by drawing out the still fluid part, we obtain regular crystals. 

592. The means by which bodies, which have been disag- 
gregated by solution, are made to crystallize more regularly, 
vary according to the habitudes of the bodies with their sol- 
vents and caloric. 

593. Some saline substances are much more soluble in hot 
than in cold water; therefore, a boiling saturated solution of 
any of these will deposite, on cooling, the excess of salt, which 
it is unable to dissolve when cold. These salts commonly 
contain much water of crystallization. 
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594. Other salts are scarcely, if at all, more soluble in hot 
than in cold water ; and therefore their solutions must be eva- 
porated, either by heat, or spontaneously. These salts com- 
monly contain little water of crystallization. 

595. The beauty and size of the crystals depend upon the 
purity of the solution, its quantity, and the mode of conduct- 
ing the evaporation and cooling. 

596. When the salt is not more soluble in hot than in cold 
water, by means of gentle evaporation, a succession of pelli- 
cles-is formed on the top of the solution, which either are 
removed, or permitted to sink to the bottom by their own 
weight ; and the evaporation is continued until the crystalli- 
zation be completed. 

597. But when the salt is capable of crystallizing on cool- 
ing, the evaporation is only continued until a drop of the so- 
lution, placed upeu sume culd body, shews a disposition to 
crystallize, or at farthest only until the first appearance of a 
pellicle. The solution is then covered up, and set aside to 
cool ; and the more slowly it cools, the more regular are the 
crystals. ‘The mother.water, or solution which remains after 
the crystals are formed, may be repeatedly treated in the same 
way as long as it is capable of furnishing any more salt. 

598. When very large and beautiful crystals are wanted, 
they may be obtained by laying well-formed crystals in a satu- 
rated solution of the same salt, and turning them every day. 
In this way their size may be considerably increased, though 
not without limitation; for after a certain time, they grow 
smaller instead of larger. 

599. Crystallization is employed, 


~1. To obtain crystallizable substances in a state of purity; 

2. To separate them from each other, by taking advan- 

tage of their different solubility at different tempe- 
ratures, 


OXYGENIZEMENT.« 


600. The combination of oxygen is the object of many 
chemical and pharmaceutical processes. 

60i. With regard to the manner of combination, the oxy- 
genizement may take place, either, 

a. Without the production of heat and light, to express 
which there is no other than the generic term oxyge~ 
nizement ; OY, 

b. With the production of heat and light; combustion. 

1. In substances which remain fixed at the tempe« 
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rature necessary for their combustion, there is no 
other more specific term ; | 

2. In substances which exist as gases, or are pre- 
viously reduced to the state of vapour by the 
temperature necessary, it is termed znflamma- 
tion; and if it proceed with very great violence 
and rapidity, deflagration. 


602. Combustion and inflammation have been already de- 
scribed. 

603. Deflagration, from its violence, must always be per- 
formed with caution. The common mode of conducting this 
process is, to introduce the substances to be deflagrated toge- 
ther into any convenient vessel, commonly an iron pot, or 
crucible, heated to redness. But to obviate any inconvenience, 
and to insure the success af the process, they are previously 
made perfectly dry, reduced to powder, and thoroughly mixed 
together. The compound is then deflagrated gradually, gene- 
rally by spoonfuls; but we must take care always to examine 
the spoon, lest a spark should adhere to it, which might set 
fire to the whole mass. During the process, the portion in- 

troduced should be frequently stirred. 

604. The oxygen necessary for the process of oxygenation 
may be derived from the decomposition, ae 





a. Of oxygen gas, or atmospheric air ; 
b. Of oxides, particularly water ; 
c. Of acids and their combinations. 
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605. The different modes of oxygenizement are intended, 
either, 





a. To produce heat and light ; 
6. To obtain an oxygenized product ; 
1, An oxide, when the process may be termed 
Oxidizement. 
2. An acid, Acidification. 
c. To remove an oxygenizable substance. 


a eS 
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606. Hydrogen, carbon, and nitrogen, are never, unless for 
experiment, oxygenized as simple substances. 

607. Sulphur is converted into sulphuric acid by burning 
it in leaden chambers, or by deflagating it with nitrate of pot- 
ass: and phosphorus is acidified by intammation in the at- 
mosphere. | 

608. Ofall the’simple oxygenizable substances, the metals 
are most frequently combined with oxygen; and, as in conse- 
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quence of this combination, they lose their metallic appear- 
ance, they were formerly said to be calcined or corroded. . 


609. Metals differ very much in the facility with which they «~ 


are oxygenized by the contact of oxygen gas. For some, as 
iron and manganese, the ordinary temperature of the atmos- 
phere is necessary ; but others, as potassium and sodium, are 
oxygenized even by the contact of ice: while others, as gold, 
and platinum, scarcely undergo any change in the most violent 
heat. Upon these the operation is performed by heating 
them to the requisite temperature, and exposing them to the 
action of the air: and on the fusible metals it is promoted by 
stirring them when melted. 

610. Metals also differ in the mode of their action upon 
water. ‘They are either capable of decomposing water, 


a. At every temperature, as potassium and sodium. 

6 At ordinary temperatures, asiron, zinc, manganese, &c. 

c. At elevated temperatures, as antimony and tin; or 

d. When acted upon at the same time by an acid or an 
alkali, as copper, lead, bismuth ; or, lastly, 

e. They are incapable of decomposing it, as gold, silver 
mercury, platinum. 


611. The oxygenizement of metals by water is promoted 
by the action of air. Iron, for example, is more quickly rust- 
ed by being merely moistened with water, than when totally 
immersed in water. 

6:2. But the acids are the most powerful agents in oxy- 
genizing metals. ‘They act, in two ways, either, 


1, By enabling them to decompose water. 
2. By being decomposed themselves. 


613. The metals are susceptible of different degrees of oxy- 
_ -genizement, some of them even of acidification, aud, in gene- 
ral, they are more oxygenized according to the rapidity of the 
process. When proceeding too slowly, it may be accelerated 
by heat; when too violent, it must be checked by diminution 
of temperature, as by plunging the vessel in which the opera- 
tion is performed into cold water. 

614. When the degree of oxygenizement is not very great 
the oxide formed generally enters into combination with the 
acid employed, and forms a metallic salt ; but when carried to 
its highest degree, the oxide is often insoluble. 


DISOXYGENIZEMENT OF METALLIC OXIDES AND ACIDS. 


615. This process was formerly termed reduction, from its 
restoring the metals to their metallic splendour, and is pere 
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formed by causing some body to act upon them, which has 
a greater affinity for oxygen than they have. The different 
metals themselves vary very much in the degree of this affin- 
ity,so that they are reduced with very different degrees of 
facility. Gold, silver, platinum, and mercury, are reduced 
by merely exposing them to a sufficient degree of heat in close 
vessels. The oxygen at this temperature has a greater affin- 
ity for caloric than for the metals, and is therefore driven off 
in the form of very pure oxygen gas. 

616. Some other metallic oxides which resist the simple ac- 
tion of heat, may be reduced by melting them in contact with 
charcoal, or substances which may be charred, such as oil, 
fat, resin, pitch, &c. Besides the charcoal, different saline 
fluxes are also added to facilitate the fusion of the oxide. 

617. The oxide to be reduced is mixed with a sufficient 
quantity of any of these substances, and placed in the bottom 
of a crucible, which is afterwards filled up with charcoal pow- 
der, to prevent entirely the access of the air, and exposed for 
a length of time to a sufficiently high temperature, when a 
button of the metal will commonly be found in the bottom of 
the crucible. Upon the volatile metals, such as arsenic and 
zinc, this operation must be performed in a distilling or sub- 
liming apparatus. Some metallic oxides, such as those of pla- 
tinum, columbium, &c. cannot be reduced, from our being 
unable to produce a degree of heat sufficient to melt them. } 

618. But galvanism is by far the most powerful disoxyge- 
nizing process. By means of it the metallic bases of the alka- 
lies and earths have been discovered. 

619. Metals may be also obtained from the metallic salts, 
by inserting in a solution of these a plate of another metal, 
possessing a stronger affinity for oxygen than for the acid. 
‘hus copper is precipitated by iron, and arsenic by zinc. We | 
must only take care that the two metals have no remarkable 
affinity for each other, as in that case an alloy is commonly 
produced. For example, when mercury is placed in a solu- 
tion of silver, a crystallized amalgam of silver is obtained, for- 
merly called the Arbor Dianz. __ 

620. The compound oxides, (vegetable and animal sub- 
stances,) may be further oxygenized, by treating them with 
nitric acid. In this way various oxides and acids are form- 
ed, according to thenatureof the oxide operated on, the quan- 
tity of the acid, and the mode of conducting the process. 

621. These substances also undergo changes by gradually - 
combining with the oxygen of the atmosphere. In some 
cases, this combination is attended with remarkable phenome- 
na, which have been classed under the term fermentation. 
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622. There are several species of fermentation, which have — 
been named from the products they afford, 


1. The saccharine, which produces sugar. 

2. The vinous, which produces wine, beer, and. similar 
fluids. | 

3. The panary, which produces bread. 

4, The acetous, which produces vinegar. 

5. The putrefactive, which produces ammonia. 


623. The same substances are sometimes capable of under- 
going the first, second, fourth, and fifth ; or third, fourth, and 
fifth. successively, but never in a retrograde order. 

624. The conditions necessary for all of them are, 
1: The presence of a sufficient quantity of fermentable 
matter 5 

2. The presence of a certain proportion of water ; 

3. The contact of atmospheric air ; and, 

4. A certain temperature. 


625. The saccharine fermentation.—The seeds of barley, 
when moistened with a certain quantity of water, and: expos- 
|ed to the contact of the atmospheric air, at a temperature of 
}not less than 50°, swell, and shew marks of incipient vegeta- 
|tion, by pushing forth the radicle. If at this period the fer- 
/mentation be checked, by exposing them to a considerable de- 
| gree of heat and drying them thoroughly, the insipid amyla- 
ceous matter, of which the seeds principally consisted, will be 
| found to be changed in part into a sweet saccharine substance. 
|The oxygen of the air, in contact with the seeds, is at the 
/same time converted into carbonic acid gas, by combining 
| with part of the carbon of theseeds ; and thereisaconsiderable 
| increase of temperature in the fermenting mass, even to such 
|a degree as sometimes to set it on fire. Similar phenomena 
| occur in the maturation of fruits ; in the cookery of some roots 
and fruits, and during the heating of hay, when put up. too 
wet. ; 

626. The vinous fermentation.—The conditions necessary 
for the vinous fermentation, are, the presence of proper 
proportions of sugar, acid, extract, and water, and a tempe- 
rature of about 70°. When these circumstances exist, an in- 
| testine motion commences in the fluid ; it becomes thick and 
muddy, its temperature inereases, and carbonic acid gas is evolv- 
ed. After a time the fermentation ceases, the feces rise to the 
top, or subside to the bottom, the liquor becomes clear, it has 
lost its saccharine taste, and assumed a new one, and its speci- 
| fic gravity is diminished. If the fermentation has been com- 
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plete, the sugar is entirely decomposed, and the fer mente 
liquor consists of a large proportion of water, of alcohol, of — 
malic acid, of extract, of essential oil, and colouring mattom 
The snbstances most commonly subjected to this fermentation a 
are must, which is the expressed juice of the grape, and which © 
produces the best wines ; the juice of the currant and goose- — 
berry, which, withthe addition of sugar, form our he made — 
wines ; the juices of the apple and pear, which give cyder and — 
perry ; and an infusion of malt, which, when fefmenice with © 
yeast, forms beer. The briskness and spatkling of some of | 
these liquors depend on their being put into close vessels be- — 
fore the fermentation is completed, by which means a portion — 


of carbonic acid gas is retained. 


627. The acetous fermentation.—All vinous liquors are sus-— 
ceptible of the acetous fermentation, provided they be exposed ~ 


to the action of the atmosphere, ina temperature not less than 


70°. An intestine motion and hissing noise sensibly takes — 
place i in the fluid; it becomes turbid, with filaments floating — 
in it, and its temperature increases ; it exhales a pungent acid © 
smell, without any disengagement of carbonic acid gas. Gra- © 


dually these phenomena cease ; the temperature decreases, 
the motion subsides, and the liquor becomes clear, having de- 
posited a sediment and red glairy matter, ‘which adheres to 


the sides of the vessel. During this process, the alcohol and 7 
malicacid disappear entirely, oxygen is absorbed, and acetous © 


acid formed. 


628. The panary and colouring fermentation.—is less un- | 
derstood than those already described. A paste of wheat-— 
flour and water, exposed to a temperature of 65°, swells, e-— 


mits a small quantity of gas, and acquires new properties. 


The gluten disappears, and the paste acquires a sour disagree- — 


able taste. If a just proportion of this fermented paste or 


leaven, or, what is still better, if some barm, be formed into — 


a paste with wheat: flour and water, the same fermentation is 


excited, without the disagreeable taste being produced ; the — 
gas evolved j is prevented from escaping by the viscidity of the — 


paste, which therefore swells, and if baked, forms light spongy 
bread. 


629. The putrefactive fermentation.— Although vegetable 
substances, when theyare destroyed by spontaneous decompo- — 
sition, are said to putrefy, we shall consider this fermentation — 


as belonging exclusively to animal substances, or those which 
contain nitrogen as an elementary principle. The essential 
conditions of putrefaction are humidity, and a temperature be- + 
tween 45° and 110°, The presence of air, the diminution of — 
pressure, and the addition of ferments are not essential, but 


i 
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accelerate its progress. ‘The smell is at first vapid and dis- 
agreeable, but afterwards insupportably fetid, although the fe- 
tor, for a time, is somewhat diminished by the mixture of an 
ammoniacal odour. Liquids become turbid and flocculent. 
Soft substances melt down into a gelatinous mass, in which 
there is a kind of gentle motion and swelling up, from the 
slow and scanty formation of elastic fluids. /- Solids, beside the 
general softening, exude a serosity of various colours, and by 
degrees the whole mass dissolves, the swelling ceases, the mat- 
ter settles, and its colour deepens; at last its odour becomes 
somewhat aromatic, its elements are finally dissipated, and 
there remains only a kind of fat, viscid, and still fetid mould. 
The products of putrefaction are carburetted, sulphuretted, 
and phosphuretted hydrogen gases, water, ammonia, azote, 
and carbonic acid. These are all dissipated in the form of gas 
orvapour. When incontact withair, oxygen isabsorbed. Ace- 
tic acid, a fatty matter, a soap composed of this fat and ammo- 
nia, and often the nitric acid, fixed by a salifiable base, are al- 
so produced ; and the ultimate remains, besides salts, compo- 
sed of acid and earths, contain for a long time a portion of fat 
charry matter. 
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WEIGHTS anp MEASURES. 


ENGLISH. 


APOTHECARIES WEIGHT, L 


Pound. Ounces. Drams. Scruples. Grains. Grammes. 
pDilei= 2 = 9 =- 288. = .5760 = § 372.96 
Aaa See ea ee AOU se 31.08 
Sh = 3. = 60 = 3.885 
5 1 = 20 0 1.295 

geil es 0.06475 


| Table for converting Gunes Drams, and Grains Troy into Deci= 
mals of the Troy Pound. 





Graino ibs. Troy. | Dram. lbs. Troy. Oz. lbs. Troy, 
= .000173611 1 = .0104166 1 = .0833 
2 = 000347222. || 2 = .0208333 2 = .:666 
3 = .000520833 3 = .0312500 3 = .2500 
4. = .0006944.44. 4, = .0416666 4 = .3333 
5 = 000868055 | 5 = .0520833 5 = 4166 
6 = 001041666 | 6 = .0625000 6 = .5000 
7 = 001215277 || 7 = .0729166 7 = .5833 
8 = .001388888 | ) 8 = 6666 
9 = 001562500 | 9 = .7500 
: 10 = .8323 
i 11 = .9166 


* 
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Table for converting Decimals of the Troy Pound into Troy 


Ounces, Drams, and Grains. 


db. oz. dr. grs-, db. ox. dr. grs. | lbs. rains. 
12 1:1: 36)01 = 0:0: 576} Ol = 5.76 
Lee De Bt PZ OS eer Os Pie aaa 2 002: =- 11.52 
3a 3:4: 481.03 — 0: 2: 52.8 003, 17-28 
A= 4:6: 241) .04 = 0: 3-: 504 .004 = 23.04 
= 6 2 Os (OWw.05 = O14 2.48.0) O05 = 728-80 
BO Wire lus oe 06 = 0:45: 45.6] .006 -= 34.56 
ih eect ree aie 07 (0.2.6, : 44-20 U7 071 = 40:32 
SO eta Ae OS a= 10 7 2 OLS 008 = 46.08 
5O) = 107: 6 1.00 = 0:8 38.4 009 = 51.84 
AVOIR''‘UPOIS WEIGHT. a 
Pounds. Ounces. Drams. Troy Grains. Grammes. — 
Vie S16, Sane (n7O0eF — 43.95 — 
1 = {6.0 437.5 = 28.32 
l= (Ge. Bi 


1.81 i 


Table for converting Avobupots Ounces into Decimals of the Avotr- 4 
dupots Pound. 


oz. Av. lbs. Av. | os. Av. lbs. Av. 
25 = .015625 7 8.00 = .5000 
50 = .03125 ‘9.00 =. .5625 
1.00, = .0625 | 10.00 = .6250 
2:00 = .1250 11.00 = .6875 
3.00 = .1875 12.00 = .7500 
4.00 = .2500 PROS =" Ob2Z5 
5.00 = °3125 14.00 = .8750 
6.00 = .3750 15.00 = .9375 
72.00) =\.4375 


Table a converting Decimals of the Avoirdupois Pound into Avoir- 
“dupois Ounces and Decimals. i 


lbs. Av. oz. Av. lbs. Av. ox. Ave. 
mG Vitis ped 9 (LS) Oa = ens 
2= 3.2 OP = oe 
32 48 03° = 48 
A = 64 oy nO4ey= Ok 
b=) 8.0 : 05) ==) *S0 
6 = 9.6 (0b7 = 296 
fein he 00 == ine 
8 = 128 O38 = 1.28 
Sl — = 1.44 


14,44: 09 
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Table for converting Troy Pourds into their equivalent 
Avoirdupots Pounds. 


lbs. Troy. lbs. Avoirdup. lbs. Troy. lbs. Avoirdup. 
1 = 0.82285714 6 = 4.93714285 
2 = 1.64571428 7 =  5.76000000 
3 = %.46857142 8 = 6.582985714 
4. = 3.99149857 9 = 7.40571428 
6 = 411498571 


Table expressing the relative Weight in Avoirdupois of 
various Weights Troy. 


TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOTS, 
dr. dr. © « gr. dr. dr gr. 
122: 5.3125 5 = 10: 26.5625 
Qo== Ay: 10.625 6 = 13: 4.53125 
3 = 6: 15.9375 ave kS 2) 89: 84375 
4Ge=Fors al. con 8 = 17 : 15.15625 
TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOLRDUPOIS. 
Re O02: gre O8e OS.» gr. 
be=:1): 42.5 Wore GC P2973 
vid) Neca) NOS Sp 8 =|. 8 : 340. 
Be oe (IS L.Oms | Ois= 1 29) 3382.5 
4° = -4 : 170. 10 =: 10°: 495. 

5 = 5: 212.5 | igs 12 = 430. 
Ov== (602 1255. Dey eemtiP ES ee  hAi 
TROYe AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. 

1b. db. 0%. gre lb. 16. OR. gre 
esl Onis 72.5 | WS 2S 15953595 
2 1 10 145 18 = 14.12 430 
B) eet ones he aaa tO SS 10 GS 
s)) ce 4. 9290 ZO SS TO eps Say 
5 = 4. 1 362.5 30 = 924 10 495 
Ge i 4a Lao ASS AONE) G2) VA O75 
i oe 70 SO al Zi iZe 
6) ee 9 142.5 60= 49 5 412.5 
Qe, Gaede HOt Dh Go D695 
EO VG Om ecole Pi isOvss i DOs 1By 119.5 
i=) ..8 0. 360 Ln 90s 74s 0: 400 
12 ee eee Woe Ike HOMEUE, Teg bay Pe TOO 8240. 4, 250 
Pe ho, iT 67.5 i 200'== 164 9 625 
PAC == LE 8 140 pa S00L=> 246. Se SI ots 
5) eh Bi 2IZ.5 ra OO 1295 eo os 
16S Os 285 | 500= 411 6 


375 
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Table for converting Avoirdupois Pounds into their 
: equivalent Troy Pounds. 


bbs. Aveird. lbs. Troy.” | bs. Avoird. lbs. Troy. 
iY = 12ers 6. = 7.291666 | 
Q = 2430555 | 7. = 8.506944 
3 = 3.645333 8 = 9.722299 
4 = 4861111. | 9 = 10.937500 
5 Na 


6.076388 


L able expressing the relative value in Troy Weight 
of varlous Weights Avotrdupois. 


-AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. 


dr. dr. gr. 0%. Oz.) (dre Bis 
1 = O 27.4375 | Ae =O ailaut alate 
Q = O 54.68750 Don, 1 a Ge 5p 
3 = 1 229.03125 BS ist 2? oe aes 
A az Ll 49.37500 | Ay OS) Sion: Oo 
5 = 2° 16.71875 Bb 4k: Ate BS 
6 = 2 44.06250 IG! Se BG Sk aa 
7 = 8 11.40625 7. ic nO Melon aes 
8 = 38. $38.75000 Sh i ial ceeenace Oe 
94) 4) 20.093 (5 9 = St le: Sree Fe 
10 = 4 ‘33.43750 10.) = 6.9%: 20 bs a5 
11 = 5 00.78125 © IL == LO Of: 225 
12 = 5 28.13500 OL cs) 0 Eee ESE, 0 
13 = 5 55.46875 13) c= EM? Ga: 57-5 
44 =.16. 22.81250 Va, Su ED 6 Ge at 
15 = 6 .50.15625 1D Se bSSs O25 
16 = 7 17.50000 16 = 14:4: 40 
. AVOIRDUPOIS. TROY. AVOIRDUPOIS, TROY. 
¥. 1b. lb. oz. dre gre 1b. lb. oo dr gre 
12°12 4 40 Lie, = S20 ta oe 
ON Aes! Wit 40) 18 = 2 loka ce 
eS Be Oy HOw LO. =) OF ie eee 
4 = 410 2 40 20 ee DIRS ee 
5 = 6 2007) 20 30 =... $67.5, 40a 
66a To 34 60 40 = 48 ‘7 2. 400 
eS ORO nau 50 = 60 9 1. 20m 
8 — 9 & 5 20 60 = :.72° 11 0. Game 
9 — 1011 2 10 70 = .85 0 6 40% 
10° =12 1 6 40 80 = 97 2 5 20 a 
1k = 13 4.3 20 90 = 109 4 4 GOm 
12. = 14 7 O 00 100 = 121 6 2 4G 
13 2-15 9 4 40 .' 900. = 943° 0. 5. 2a 
140 1 Oa 20 300 = 364 7 O OO 
15 =18 2 6 00 400 = 486 1°2 40% 
146 =19 5 2 500 = 607 7 & -20m 
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{ 
MEASURE, LONDON PHARMACOPGIA. 


Gal. Pints. Fluidoun. Fluidr. Minims. Troy Gr. Cub. Inch. Litres. 
Jmes= 1296=> 1094—61440— 58443 = 231 =3 78515 
Oi= 16= !28= 7680= 7305 = 28.875 =0.47398 
f£Z1I—= 8= 480= 456.5— 1.8047=—.02957 
f£31= 60= £57 = 9.2256—0.00396 
. m l= 0.9= 0,0374=0.00066 





ENGLISH WINE MEASURE: 


Gallon. Cub. Inch. — 





Ton. Pipe or Butt. Punch. Hogsh. — Tierce. 
1 = g = 3 — hs Rows 6 = 252 =— 58212 
l= is 2 = 3 = 196 =' 29106 
1 f= 2 = 340 19404 
SS a 63 = 14553 
\ | ine re 231 
ENGLISH ALE MEASURE. 
Hogsh. Barrel. Kilderk. Firkin. Gallon. Quart. — Pint. Cub. Inch. 
l= 1S ioe) OD) 204 = 408 = 14382 
1 =2@= 4 = 34 = 136 = 272— 9588 
1= 2=17 = 68.= 136 = 4794 
Li= 82) =—..34)= 68 = 2397 
Ls psa do ox oo 282 
i= Ye res 70> 
f= 355 
SCOTS LIQUID MEASURE- 

@ol. Quart. Pint. Choppin. Mutchkin. Gills. Cub. Inch. 
Hg tS On LO ke oe! Se NZBs G40 
bese 32 4 = Sei a2 0 == 210 

; Le o= 2 = a 16 = 105 
trae PN 5 oe Se S25 
te Ac = °26.25 
Pouss 6.56 


s ¢! 5 “ih 
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In the preceding Tables, the cubic inch of water is estimated at 
253 Troy Grains. {In the succeeding Tables calculated by Mr 
Fletcher, it is estimated at 252.506 Troy Grains 60° Fahr. and 


29.5 Bar, 













Cubic Inches. Wine Pint. - Ale Pint. 


1 lb. Troy, 29.81134 = 0.7900081 = 0.6471302_ 
1 lb. Avoirdupois, 27.72135 = 0.960073 = 0.7864429 if 


Cubic Inches. Troy. lbs. ox. dr. £75. lbs. Avotre 
l ale gallon = 282 == 12.362372 = 2 242 oz 48.12672 = 10.172584 © 
1 ale quart == 70.5 == 3090568 = 3:1: O : 42.03168 = 2.545096 — 
lalepint == 35.25 == 1.545284 = 1:6: 4: 21.01584=—= 1.271545 — 





Table for converting Wine Pints of Water into their equivalent 
Troy and Avoirdupois Pounds. . 


Wine Pints. lbs. Troy. lbs. Troy. 0z- dre Ts lbs. Avoirdupoise | 
1 = 1.96581783 == “1: '3:1: 31.1 = 1.041587258 
Q — 2.53163566 = °2:.'6:3: 2.2 = 2.083174507 
8 = 3.79745349 = 3: 9:4: 33.3 = 3.124761755 
4 == 506327132 = 5: 0:6: 4.4 = 4.166349007 
5 — > 692908915 —= 6: 3:72 35.5 == 5.2079362am 
6 = 7.59490698 = 7: 7:1: 66 = 6,.24952350 
7 == §.86072481 == 8: 10:2: 37.7 = 7.291110758 
8 —10.19654264 — 10:.1:4: 8.8 8.332698009 
9 = 11.39236047 — 11: 4:5: 39.9 = 9.37428525) 





Table for converting Cubic Inches of Water (at 60° Kahr. and 29.5 
Bar.) into their equivalents in Troy W. erght. 


» Cub. Inch of Water. Troy grs- O%e dram. —— &TS» 

l weighs 952.506 — O 4 12.506 
g 505.012 = t 0 25.012 
3 757.088 =i 4 37.518 
4 1010.024 = 2 O 50.024. 
5 19693.550 ‘= 2 5 2.530 
6 1.505.070. == 0 i 15.086 
| iiGheaee. ==) 3 5 27.542 
8 2020.048 = 4 1 40.048 
9 2972.554 = 4 D 52.554 | 

909 0 10.368 


1728 (1 cub. foot) —— 
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Table for converting the Ounce Measure used by Dr Priestley 
"into Cubical Inches. 


unce Measures. French Cubical Inches. English Cubical Inches: 

1 | 1.567 1.898 

2 3.134. 3.796 

3 4.701 5.694 

4 6.268 7.592 

5 7.835 9.490 

6 9.402 11.388 

7 10.969 13.286 

8 12.536 15.184 

9 14.103 17.082 
10 15.670 18.980 
20 31.340 37.960 
30 47.050 56.940 
4,0 62.680 75.920 
50 . 78.350 94.900 
60 94.020 113.880 
70 109.690 132.860 
80 125.360 151.840 
90 + 141.030 170.820 

- 100 156.700 ~ 189.800 
1000 1567.000 1898.000 


Correspondence between English and Foreign Weights and 


Measures. 


NEW FRENCH. 













‘ To employ, as the fundamental unity of all measures, a type 
* taken from nature itself, a type as unchangeable as the globe on 
which we dwell,—to propose a metrical system, of which all the 
‘ parts are intimately connected together, and of which the mul- 
* tiples and subdivisions follow a natural progression, which is 
* simple, easy to comprehend :—this is most assuredly a beauti- 
‘ ful, great, and sublime idea, worthy of the enlightened age in 
which we live.’ 

Such were the ideas which influenced the French National In- 
stitute, when they chose, as the base of the whole metrical sys- 
tem, the fourth part of the terrestrial meridian, between the equa- 
tor and the north pole. ‘They adopted the ten millionth part of 
this are for the unity of measure, which they denominated metre, 
and applied it both to superficial and solid measures, taking for 
the unity of the former, are, the square of the decuple, and for 
that of the latter, /z/re, the cube of the tenth part of the metre. 
They chose for the unity of weight, gramme, the quantity of dis- 
illed water which the same cube contains when reduced to a con- 
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stant state presented by nature itself; and, lastly, they decided, 
that the multiples and submultiples of each kind of measure, whe- 
ther of weight, capacity, or length, should be always taken in the — 
decimal progression, as being the most simple, the most natural, — 
and the most easy for calculation, according to the system of nus 
meration which all Europe has employed for centuries, and they — 
used the prefixes, deca, hecto, kilo, and myria, taken from the ~ 
Greek numerals, to express the multiplication of the integer by — 
10, 100, 1000, and 1000 respectively, and decz, centz, milli, taken 
from the Latin numerals, to express its division 

By a careful measurement of the arc between Dunkirk and 
Mountjoy, they found the length of the metre to be equal to — 
443.296 lines of the toise of Peru. The cubic decimetre of dis- — 
tilled water, taken at its maximum of density and weight zn vacuo, 
that is, the unity of weight, was found to be 18827.15 grains of — 
the pile of Charlemagne. : a 


The metre at 32° 39.371 English inches at 62°. 
The square metre 1550.075641 English square inches. | 
The square decimetre = 15.50075 English square inches. — 


100 ares or square decametres = 2 English acres nearly. 





Lt il 


; Cub. feet. cub.inche — 

The cubic metre = 61028.028 English cubic inches=355 48.028. 

The cubic decimetre, or litre = 61.028 English cubic inches. . 
Equal to the bulk of a kiiogramme of water. _ 


Troy gr 
The gramme or weight of a cubic centimetre of water = 15.44402, — 


SS 6 SS ee 


MEASURES OF LENGTH : 


The Metre being at 32°, and the foot at 62°. 


English inches. 


Millimetre 


= 03937 
Centimetre = -39371 
Decimetre = 3.93710 
Metre = 39.37100 Mil. Fur. Yards. Feet. Inch. | 
Decametre = 3937 O00 Re S990) oOreg 10 2 
Hecatometre = 3937.10000 = OO O 109 lobe 
Kilometre = $9371.00000 ‘= Oo A088 1 102 
Myriametre = 393710.00000 = 6 1 156 O 6 
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Weights and Measures. 


Metre. Eng. feet. Inches. Decimetre. Eng. inches. 
Risks vB wert /S. Bhd hy) Sr 9G.997 Od 
SS MGAE SG. 742 2) st TAD 
So Siva OLE TO SSS TT pts 
inal) ee gm MU 4 = 15.7484 
buy = 46 4.855 5 = 19.6855 
Ges £9)\2.08.226 6 =, 23.6226 
ie = 2803 dd.597 f Lo=« D7 hae 
8° = 26) 8.282.958 8.= 31.4968 
908 = 2902-6.339 9 =) 33514339 

MEASURES OF CAPACITY. 

Cubic inches. ; 
Millilitre al 06103 
Centilitre = 61028 ENGLISH. 
Decilitre = 6.10280 Tons. Hogs. Wine gal. 
Litre ac 61.0200 = O O 0. 
Decalitre = 610.28000 = 0; 0 ° @. 
Hecatolitre = 6102.80000 = 0 O 926.4'9 
Kilolitre = 61028.00000 = 1 OZ. US 
Myrialitre — 610280.00000 =10 1 58.9 
Litre. Eng. cub. inch. Ale pints. ‘Wine pints. 

1 = 61.028 = 1.7 e406 <=> 9011353, ).= 

a pete: ZIG: = BAGZO ss VEZ 2 1 OO), a 

3 = 183.084. = 5.19389 — 6.34059 = 

= Dan, Ig S= 639952. US.4o412i) = 

5 = 305.140 = (8.6565 = 1056765 = 

6 = 366.168 = 10.3878 = 1268118 = 

7 = 427.196. = 12.1191 = 14.79471 = 

8 = 488.994 = 13.5504 = 16.90824 = 

9 = 549.252 = 15.5317 = 19.02177 = 


bey 
Milligramme 
Centigramme 
Decigramme 


‘Gramme 


Decagramme 
Hecatogramme 
Kilogramme 
Myriagramme 


[ee 


MEASURES OF WEIGH T. 


English grains. 


0154 
1544 
1.5444 


15.4440 . 


154.4402 


1544,4023 


15444.0234 
154440,2344 


ll dl i 


AVOIRDUPOIS. 
Pounds. Oun. 
O O 
0 3 
2 3 
22 ] 
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Oz. Troy of water. 


31.104 
64.208 
96.312 
128.416 
160.520 
192.624 
224.728 
256.832 
288.936 


Dram. 
5.65 
8.5 
a 
2 
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i Deca- Troy Hecto- 

Gram. ~ Troy grs. || gram. dram. grs. gram.  Troyoz.  Avoird. oz. 
1]. = 15444] 1.= 2: 34.44 1, = 3.2175 = 3.5279 
2.= 30.888 | 2.—=*.5: 8.88 2. = 64350 = 7.05589 
3. = 46,332-|, 3_= .7: 43.32 | 3. — 9.6525 = 10.5837m 
4. = 61.776 | 4 = 10: 17.76 || 4. = 12.8700 = 14.1116 
5. = 77.220 ||. 5. = 12: 52.20 || 5. — 16.0875 = 17.6395m 

6. = 92.664 || 6. = 15 : 26.64 6. = 19.3050 == 21.1674 : 
ieee 105-105 7.= 18: 1.08 7. = 22.5295 = 24.6953 © 

. 8 = 193.552'| 8 20: 35.52 | 8. = 25.7400 = 28.9232% 
9. — 138.996 || 9. = 23: 9.96 | 9. — 28.9575 = 31 T51LS 


The decimal progression of all the French weights and measures — 
renders it only necessary to change the decimal point in order to — 
convert one into the equivalent of any other of the same species — 
and numerically the same, but of a different denomination. Thus — 
as 9 litres are equal to 15.5817 ale pints, Y hectolitres will be equal — 


to 1558.17 ale pints: and so of the rest. 


Weights and Measures used in France before the Revolution. 


DIVISION OF FRENCH WEIGHTS. 


Pound. Ounces: Gros. Deniers. Grains. Troy Grs. — 


Poids de Marc 1 = 16 = 128 = 384 = 9216 = 7561 @ 
Apothecary Lo = 12).i= © 96) > == 288) ==*6912 ==35670. 50 
Mare = 8 = 8S = 142 = 4808 = 3780.5 
1 & $-8) c= 94 —£:0516!=-- 479-4 

lei. te = ee 50 

1. so 0-4 =... . F958 

| — 0.8 


Troy grains. 


The French pound= 7561 1.31268 Ib. troy. 


ounce —= 472.5625 = 0.984504 oz. troy. 
gros == 59.0703125 == 0.984504 dram. 
grain = 0.820421 
The English troy poued of a ounces = 7021 
‘The troy ounce = 585.0833 
The dram of 60 grains =r olalool 
: The penny. weight or denier, of 29.9544. 7 Paris grains. 
24 grains . 
The scruple of 20 grains = 4.3784 
The grain - = _~= 41.2189 
The avoirdupois pound oF 16 — 853g. ; : ¥ 
ounces, or 7000 troy oo ; Paris grains. — 
The ounce - == 533.6250 by 


A 
‘ 
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To reduce Paris grains to English grains, divide by } 1.2189 
English grains to Paris grains multiply by ; 
Paris ounces to English troy ounces, divide by i 1.015734. 
English troy ounces to Paris ounces, multiply by§ ~~~ 
Pound (Poids de Marc) to troy pound, multiply by 1.31968 
Troy pound to pound Poids de Marc, divide by j 


\ 


Table shewing the Comparison between English and French W eights 
(Poids de Marc.) 


English Grs. French Grs. | English Grs. French Grs. 
1 = *-2.2189 | 9 4 =) ,10,9704 
2 = 24378 10 = 12.1890 
3 = 3.6568 | 20 soe 24.378 
PRL GCe W876) cd 30 = 36568 
§ F= 6.094:7 | 40. = 48.757 
6 = (aol Bae 50 = 60.94:7 
My sel 8825 60 .. \ =.) 172,186 
y, 
French Grs. Troy Grs. French Grs, Troy Grs. 
TZ = 0.820421 10. = 8.20421 
Ds AS 1.640842 20. aS 16.40542 
“ae = 2.461263 30. = 24.61263 
4. = 3.281684 AO. = 32.81684 
5: = 4.102105 50. = 41.02105 
6. = 4.992526 60. = 49.92526 
a: = 574.2947 70. = 5742947 
8. = 6.563368 oe = 59.070312 
9. = 7.383789 
Gros. Drams. Grs. Gros. Drams. Grs. 
foe DoOT. Fe Ne Ss eo 
ee Oe 6 — 5: 54.42 
Dems V5 SL = 6 : 53.49 
Ae ro 2 SOLO 
Fr.oz. Troy oz. Drs. Grs. Fr. 02. Froyox. Drs. — Grs. 
hase: 7" 2202.5 | QPS dh aes, 6 3) 5o.O4 
Oa sf 3245 1D 10. COSA LO: 6 44:5.60 
Boo SSR 02) 2 7 237.68 | Lamas) 8 10:2 6 2438.16 
4. = 3:7: 30.24 | 122 AL ek 6: 29930: 72 
5 m= 4:7: 22.80 PSs orl oy ve 7 Ou 
Ginvst, 537 2 15.56 Le pe Fame Ie a 9 a (Ps Pro: 
Mey Gite fant Wc bee Toe tay aA 26 8.40 
oC SES MNS AT @ FS | 
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Fr. pounds. Tr. oz. dr. are. Fr. pounds. Tr. 0%. dre grs- 

bana Sa gel ORO G, pant, Os, G 

Q = $1:4:2 7.1.22 10,3 B37 

3. = 4722.33 8. =126:0:8 

4. = 63:0: 4 9. =141:6:9 

5. c= 18 GD 

‘ 
LONG MEASURE. 
French Inches. ~ English Inches. — 
Jeet. inches. lines. 
The French ell, Aune, = Tob tO == 46.69 
The half toise w= «3 - =a, « oS.000 
, English Foot. -— 
The foot = 1.0654167 ==“ 12-765 ae 
The inch = 1.0654 
The line = 0.0888 
French Foot. French Inches. 

The English foot = 0.9386 = 11.2632 
The inch = 09386 — 
The line = 00.7823 — 


To reduce French feet or inches to English feet or inches, mul- 
tiply by 10654167, or divide by 0.9386. 
To reduce English long measure to F rench, multiply by 0.9386, 
or divide by 1.0654167. 


rene expressing the value of | rench feet and inches 
in Linglish Measure. 


French feet. English inches. \Fr. feet or in. Eng. feet or in. 
1 19.785 1 == 106 
Oo. = 95.570 2 = 2.1308 
a. = 38.355 3 Ss 3.1962 
4. = 51.140 4 ea 4.2616 
5. — 63.925 5 i 5.3270 
A Sa 76.710 Ge” arene 
he aie a, BOOS Thy as, oO 
BNO 102.280 8 = 85933 
Sh, 115.065 Pj iies oo: OLpgBe 

VOHE Olea 127.850 TORO. Wb FAG aeA 
1] = . 11/7195 


12 12.7850 
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SQUARE MEASURE. 


The French square foot or inch = 1.13510 English. 
The English square foot or inch = _ .68126 French. 

To reduce French square measure to English multiply by 1.13510, 
or divide by 0.88126. , 

To reduce English square measure to French, multiply by 
0.88126, or divide by 1.13510. 





CUBE MEASURE. 


The French cubic foot or inch, = 1.209367 English. 

The English cubic foot or inch, = 0.8263784 French. 

To reduce French cube measure to English, multiply by 
1.209367, or divide by 0.8268784. 

To reduce English cube measure to French, multiply by 
0.8268784, or divide by 1.209367. | 

When one French cubic inch weighs | grain French, or contains 
1 grain of any substance ; one English cubic inch weighs or con- 
tains 0.67839 English grains. 

To reduce the weight or contents of French cube measure in 
French grains, to the weight or contents of English cube measure 
in Troy grains, multiply by 0.67839. 





French cube foot Eng. cube foot | French cube foot Eng. cube foot 
orinch — or inch. or inch. or inchs 
1 = 1.2093-- 6 = 7.2562. 
2 = 2.4187 7 = 8.4655) 
3 = 3.6181 8 = 9.6749 
Ae Sy 4.8374 | 9 = 108842 
5 == 6.0468 pO = 12.0936 
- 4 
MEASURES OF CAPACITY FROM BAUME. 

Pint. _ chop. demisetier. poisson.  demipoisson. a. 
Pinte Daath yaa erry Ss NG eee BO 
Chopine DG Ve SD: ape Ne AN ee Beet 1G 
Demisetier Vara ta Uh jee 
Poisson i= Q=-—- A 
Demipoisson P= ee 
Once ey 


+. 
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The legal pint in common use in Paris seems to have been dif- 
ferent from that now taken from Baumé, which perhaps is pecu- 
liar to apothecaries. Their relations are the following : 


Fr.cub.in. Eng. cub.in. Eng.wine pint. Tr. pocnth Litres. 
Common pinte=48 = 5805 = 2.01 = 2.54 = 0.95 
Baumé’s pinte = 49.52 = 59.89 = 2.07 = 262 = 0.98 


Table shewing the relative value of the old and new French 
weights and measures in round numbers. ( Parmentier.) 


Kilogramme — 2 livres, Poid de Mare 

Demikilogramme ei 1 livre 

Gramme = 18 grains 

Dermigramme — 9 grains 

2 Grammes — Z eros 

4. Grammes a 1 gros 

& (srammes vide: 2 gros 

32 Gramines == 1 once 

Decizramme —— 2 grains 

Demidecigramme = ] grain 

3 Decigramme — 6 grains 

1Z Decigramme = 24 grains 

1 Litre = ] pinte 

Demilitre = 1 chopine 

Quart de Litre ss demisetier 
GERMAN. 


COLOGNE WEIGHT. 


Mare. Oz. Loth. Drs. Puwts. Hellers. As. Eschen. Grs. St.parts 
1= 8 = 16: = 64 = 256 = 512 = 1792 = 4352 = 614465536 


Lai S82 6S" 224 S544 = oo Choa 


la 42> 16=- 382= 1129= 272= 384= 4096 
b= A= 8= .. 28 =. 68.96 1024 
L= 2= 


C= NSS aa 


NUREMBERG, OR APOTHECARIES WEIGHT- 


und. es. Drachms. Scruples. Grains. Troy grs- 
bag a = = 288 ==) 5700) epee aes 

1 SB Se eS BOT Ree Sale 

l= 3 = a 57.5 

Diet lid Ve — 2! 19.2 


1 0.96 





= a ee 
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Table shewing the Comparison between Grammes and Troy, French, 
and Nuremberg Apothecary Grains. 


Gramme. Troy. Poids de Marc. Nuremberg. 


1 = 15.444 = 18.883 SS 16,128 
eed = 30.888 = 37.766 = 32.256 
3 = 46.332 = 56.648 = 48.384 
ie a 61.9776 = 75.530 = 64.512 
§ = 77.220 ee 94.413 a 80.641 
6 = 02.004 — 113.206 — 96.769 
7 = 108.108 = 39.179 = 112.897 
8 = 123 952 = 15°.062 = 129.026 
9 = 138.996 = 109.944 =" 145154 
10 = 154.440 = 188.827 = 161.282 


Swedish Weights and Measures, used by Bergman and Scheele. 


The Swedish pound, which is divided like the English apothecary, 
or troy pound, weighs 6556 grains troy. 

The kanne of pure water, according to Bergman, weighs 42240 
Swedish grains, and occupies 100 Swedish cubical inches. Hence 
the kanne of pure water weighs 48033.7 19444 English troy grains, 
or is equal to 189.9413 English cubie inches ; and the Swedish lon- 
gitudinal inch is equal to 1 238435 english longitudin al inches. 

From these data, the following rules are deduced : 

1. To reduce Swedish longitudinal inches to English, multiply by 
1.2384, or divide by 0. 80747. 

2. To reduce Swedish to English cubical inches, multiply by 1.9, 
or divide by 0.5265. 

3. Toreduce the Swedish pound, ounce, drachm, scruple, or grain, 
to the corresponding English troy denomination, multiply by 1 1382, 
or divide by .8786. 

4, io reduce the Swedish kannes to English wine-pints, multiply 
by -1520207, or divide by 6.57804. 

5. The lod. a weight sometimes used by Bergman, is the 32d part 
of the Swedish pound , therefore, to reduce it to the English troy 
pound, multiply by .03557, or divide by 28.1156. 
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exl Elements of Pharmacy. 
Tables of Specific Gravities. 
METALS. 
Platinum ° oy oka OBL Arsenic, sulphuret, red 3.225 
Gold - - 19.361 —-——-— yellow 5.315 
Tungsten - = en. O [ron - - - 7.788 
Mercury at —40° 15.012 | —-- sulpburet ° 4.518 — 
———--- at 47° 13.545 | —-- supersulphuret 4.83 
Sulpburet of ditto 10. Cobalt - - 7-700 
Palladium - ETS 7 1) Sin - - - 7.299 
Rhod.urn ° 11. | Zine - - 2 6-801 
Lead - ° 11.352 | \ianganese - - 6-850 
Sulphuret of ditto 4p Anumony ° - 6-712 
Silver “ - 10.510 —sulphuret 4.368 
sulphuret - a ‘Tellurium - “ 6-115 
Bismuth = 9.822 | Sodium * - 0.935 
— —-- sulphuret 6.13: | Potassium “ - 0.35 
Uranium = - 9. IN’ LAMMABLES. 
Copper - - 8.895 | Sulphur, native ° 2-033 
Nickel - - 8.666 | —— —- melted - 1.990 
Molybdenum ° 8.600 | Phosphorus - - 1.714 
—- — sulphurete 473 | Diamond -— > 3.521 
_ Arsenic - - 8.310 | Charcoal - 2 2.4 
SALI E SUBSTANCES. 
Salphuric acid - 9.125 Potass, carbonate 2.749 M 
Nitric - 1.504 | ———supertartrate 1.953 H 
Muriatic - - 1.194: 1.8745 M 
Aceuc a 1.0626 | —— tartrate 1.5567 H 
Red vinegar - 1.025 | Soda 1.336 H 
White ditto. = 1.014 | — — sulphate 2.246 Wal 
Distilled - - 1.010 | 1.380 Wat 
Phosphoric : 1.5575 1.4457 H 
Citric - 2 §.0345 | -—— muriate 2485 rd 
Arsenious - 1.873} 2.120 K 
2.143 Wat 
Potass . 1.7085 H 2200 H 
4.6215 i —-— sub-borate 1.740 K 
—— sulphate 9.298 Wal 1.720 Wal 
9.636 Wat cc 1.757 Wat 
| 9.4073 H —— phosphate 1.333 H 
———atsul phite 1586 V —— subcarbonate 1.3591 H 
nitrate 1.933 Wat 1.421 K 
1.000 Wal | —— acetate 2.1 iH 
3.9369 H ——andpotashtar. 1.757 Wat 
915 F Ammonia, liquid 0.54 D 
——— muriate 1.836 Kk ——ne— muriate 1.150 Wat 
—— carbonate 2012 H 1.453 Wal 


Pe, ee ee te ee Pee 


—— 
> 


ee ee ee ee! ee le ee I 


, 4 . 
ee ee ae ere eee a a 


cai Sar 


Pal 


— ae, 


a 
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SALINE SUBSTANCES. 
Ammonia, muriate 1.420 K | Magnesia, carbonate 0.2941 H 









































carbonate 0.966 H_ | Barytes - 4. K 
1.824 K 2.374 H 
1.5026 M. | muriate 2.8257 H 
1450 V ° — carbon. nat. 4.331 
| | —— art. 3.763 
Lime - - 2.3908 K Alumina - 2.000 K 
ye A eee 0.8200 H 
1.5233 H . Alum - 1.7109 H 
muriate Bio eet 1.719 Wal 
—— carbonate 2.7 1.757 Wat 
Magnesia - 9.3298 K | 1.768) 1B 
0.346 H 1.714 N 
sulphate 1.6603 H 1.726 M 
METALLIC SALTS. 
Mercury, muriate 5.1398H | Iron, sulphate of — 1.812 Wat 
p 4.142 Wat —-——- calc. 2.636 Wat 
_ submuriate 7.1758 H | Lead, sulphate 1.8742 H 
phosphate . 4.9835 H carbonate 7.2357 
— subsulphate 6.44 Wat acetate 2.345 H 
Copper, sulphate of 2.1943 H | Zinc, sulphate 2.3953 M 
2.230 Wat. 1.933 Wat 
—_ acetate UEP TAS nay 1.912 H 
Iron, sulphate of  1.8399H PiiZ N 
1.880 Wal 


D Davy. H Hassenfratz. K Kirwan. M Muschenbrock. Wal 
Wallerius, Wat Waison. F Fahrenheit. V Vauquelin. N. Newton. 


EXTRACTS, GUMS, RESINS. 














Acacia, prunus spinosa 1.5153 | Arecha (Catechu ?) 1.4573 
Aloes hepatic - 1.3586 | Arnotto = - 0.5956 
—— socotorine 1.3796 | ate 1.450 — 

Rasechi é : 1.0604. | Pepe, cohesive, 2060 
Amber yellow transpa- , 1 070 
rent. °= > 1.0780 | ET oor e ace 1.165 

Opaque 1.0855 Assafcetida - 1.3275 

— red = 1.0834 Baras = = 1.0441 

green - 1.0829 Bdellium - “1377 

! 0.7800 Benzoin - 1.0924, 
Ambergris 0.9263 Bitumen of Jude 1.104. 

Ammoniac - 1.2071 Cachibou - ~ 1.0640 

Anime, oriental 1.0284 Camphor - 0.9887 

occidental 1.0426 Caoutchouc - 0.9335 

Arabic ° . 1.4523 Caragna > 1.1244 

Arcanson : 1.0857 | Catechu - 1.4573 
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EXTRACTS, GUMS, RESINS. | 
Cherry = - 1.4817 | Opium « - . 1.3365 


























Copal, opaque - 1.1398 | Opoponax - 1.6226 — 
——- transparent 1.0452 | Resin of Jalap . 1.2185 
Cork ° - 0.2400 | Rosin ° 1.0772 4 
Dragon’s blood = - ~—-1.2045 | Sandarac - 1.0920 
Elemi - ° 1.0682 | Sagapenum ° 1.2008 
Euphorbium “ 1.1244 | Sarcocol - 1.2684 
Galbanum - - 1.2120} Scammony of Aleppo 1.2354 
Galipot - - 1.0819 | ——_—-—- Smyrna__ 1.2743 
Gamboge . 1.2216 | Inspissated juice of St 
Guaiac _ Se 1.2289 John’s wort - 1.5263. 
Lac - - - 1.1390 } Storax - - 1.1098 
Honey - - 1.4500 | Sugar, white - 1.6060 
Hypociste - 1.5263 | Tacamahaca - 1.0463 
Liquorice | % 73) - 1.7228 | Tragacanth - 1.8161 
Indigo - 0.7690 | Turpentine - 0.991 
Ivy “2 9) 1.2948 | Wax, ouarcuchi - 0.8970 
Labdanum - 1.1862 beast +. 1% ~= 0.9648 
Mastic : 1.0742 | —— white - 0.9686 
Myrrh - 1.3600 | —— shoemakers 0.897 
Olibanum - aitJuod 732 , 
: OILS; 
Volatile. | Fined. 

Cinnamon - 1.044 | Tallow - < 0.9419 
Cloves = 1.036 | Fat of beef = 0.9232 
Lavender - 0.894 |——- mutton - 0.9235 
Mint - - 0.8982 | ——- veal - 0.9342 
Sage - - 0.9016 - pork - 0.9368 
Thyme - 7.9023 | Naphtha - >» 0.8475 
Rosemary ° 9.9057 | Butter —s + : 0.9423 
Calamint ° -0.9116 | Gaiva butter - 0.8916 
Scurvy-grass = 0.9427 | Oil of filberts — - 0.916 
Wormwood - 0.9073 — walnut =;y¢, ,.0:9297 
Tansy = = - 0.9949 | ——-— hemp-seed 0.9258 
Chamomile - 0.8943 | ——-— poppies - 0.9238 
Savine - - 0.9294. | ———— rape-seed 0.9193 
Fennel - 0.9294 lint-seed 0.9403 

— seed > 1.0083:| ——-— whale - 0.9233 
Coriander seed - 0.8655 ben — - 9.9119 
Caraway seed - 0.9049 | ——-— beechmast 0.9176 
Dill seed. - 0.9128 -- cod-fish 0.9233. 
Anise seed - 0.9867 | ——— olives - 0.9153 
Juniper - 0.8577 | — almonds 0.9170 
Turpentine - 0.8697 | Spermaceti - 0.9433 
Amber .° 0.8867 | 
Orange flower - 0.8798 


Hyssop - 0.8892 
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WOODS, BARKS, &c. . 
Cinchona  =- = 0.7840 | Mahogany ° 1.0630 
Logwood © - °° = 0.9130] Red saunders - 1.1280 


‘Madder - - 0.7650 | Sassafras - 0.4820 
ALKOHOL, ETHEiS. 
Sulphuric = 0.7396 | Acetic 5 - 0.8664 
| Nitric - 0.9088 | Alkohol - 6.8293 
Muriatic os 0.7296. Proof-spirit - 0.916 





SPECIFIC GRAVITY OF GASES. 
Weights of 100 cubic Specific 


inches t in Troy grains. gravity. Authority. 

BD VEAVOTOVER, Vo ccecnnasasadidspes' 2.25 0.07521 Biot and Arago. 

_ Phosphuretted hydrogen, ......13.265 0.4347 ~=Sir H. Davy. 
Ditto’. 2.3.04... > pac Sa0sG08nA wocees 20.98 0.8518 Dalton and Henry. 
Arseniated hydrogen, ......... 16.15 0.529 Tromsdorff. 
Carburetted hydrogen, ....:... 0.538 Berthollet 
Ditto from stagnant water, ... 20.66 0.666 Dalton. 

UMMM OWLS, sine « caseeesese chdccene 18.18 , 0.596 Allen and Pepys. 
SS) Ce ee Boe A ANC : 0.622 Gay-Lussac. 
Hydrophosphoric, ......+..006. 26.55 0.870 Sir H. Davy. 

§ Carbonic oxide, ........ AbesHE 50.19 0.967 Cruickshank. 
AZOLE S Seesesualicssoeuss cai a 29.55 0.9691. Biot and Arago. 

ey Olehanty css scccc cece se apes hia 29.72 0.974 Thomson. 

aS AUT sc'ccee's SoG ubcHoeo aabnsaunde 50.50 1.000 Sir G. Schuckburgh. 

| Percarburetted i hvosck: eal 1.000 — T. Saussure. — 

Bi NTEROUS Banyo cic see ess eteonc inp 2. 1.049 Sir H. Davy. 

iP RCLGS See saosin eeseleclearinsaees 1,004 1.03588 Berard. | 
Oxyren, 9.500 Ls 4 Onin 0553082 1.1088 Allen and Pepys. 
IENILEO,, ceases dodcu ob ee ace snenss 1.10359 Biot and Arago. 

§ Sulphuretted Gia asa elas 35.59 Ses bed) Sir H. Davy. 

IE EDIELOS 2)... soca eetcvncces/sabevnee s 1.1912 Gay-Lussac and Thenard. 

| Muriatic acide, pce seee dies GOs OT 1,278 Sir H. Davy and Biot. 

1; Carbonic: acid;.22.... ....4: eevee 47.26 1.5495 Allen and Pepys. 

DLO, shes: satodpeteueenesaaprites 46.31 1.518 Saussure, 

| Nitrous oxide, ........ Se aes 49.227 1.614 — Sir H. Davy. 

| Vapour of alkohol, ............ 65. 2.100 Dalton. 

IGCO, scececsse cen acee Bente ws ; 1.5 Gay-Lussac. 

m: Nitrous acid} .2..3.. 2.0002 Foe ae 210999 Gay-Lussac. 
Suiphurous acid, ........ A datiales 66.89 2.195 Sir H. Davy. 
GON. s 0 oc a edie eee CR 9.92553 Gay~Lussac and Thenard. 
Muriatic ether, .........008 AANA 2.2!9 Thenard. 

Vapour of sulphuric ether, ... 70. 2.250 Dalton. 
EJIUIO; \ Secskictensiouede steer uaa 2.396 Gay- Lussac. 
eicoboracic, salon oe ee Doneereee Bera aL 2.370 John Davy. 
Muchlorine. eos ceca ceehels 74. 2.409 f 

| Hyperoxymuriatic acid, ....... 2.41744 John Davy. 

| Carburetted sulphur, vapour, 2.670 Gay- Lussac. 
“Nitric acid, ....... Scone boc gaan 76. 2.425 Sir H. Davy. 
Ohiorine:y) ce Ssh ssas ae aR 76.50 2.5082 Sir H. Davy. 
Silicated fluoric, .......... Je ONTO 2.990 John Davy. 
Chloride of carbonic ore PDT OF 3.669 John Davy. 

EL YGrGgit yo. cceee sous: Soden 4.4288 
| Iodine in vapour, ....... Mae rere! 


Water, Seteseseconsossreseanases 252. 506 Fletcher. 
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SOLUTIONS OF SALTS AT 42° FAHRENHEIT. WATSON. 
Saturated. In 12 waters. 

Lime - - - 

‘Arsenious acid - - 1.005 

Sub-borate of soda ° 1.010 

Muriate of mercury - - 1.037 

Alum - - « 1.033 d 

Sulphate of soda. - - 1.052 - 1.029. 

-—- _ potass > ° 1.054 
Muriate of soda =" - 1.198 = 1.059 i 
Arseniate of potass api aod 1.184 
Muriate of ammonia - 1.072 - 1.026 
Carbonate of ditto - - 1.077 
Oxalate of ammonia (Thomson) 1.0186 
Nitrate of potass - ime LA 0 55 > 1.050 
Tartrate of potass and soda 1.114 . 

Sulphate of copper - 1.150 - 1.052).) @ 
iron - ei 1.157 - 1.043 0° 9 
a magnesia ° 1.218 . 
as ae - = 1.386 : 1.045 
Subcarbonate of potass - 1.534: . 


—— 
aa 





n 


Table of peer Gravities indicated in the different Pharmacopeias. 
Dublin. London. Edinburgh. — 




















Sulphuric ether - - 765 

Nitrous ether = Siete 300 

Spirit of nitrous ether - “ 850 |... 

Alcohol - Bites 3 Msseemteitcant 0 PF 

Rectified spirit ( deohel ae i) 840 835 835 

Proof spirit (alcohol eres ) - 930 938095 2693S 

Acetic acid - 1070 

Distilled vinegar . 1006 

Oxymuriatic acid - - - 1003 

Muriatic acid See EO 1160 1170 

diluted - -. 1080 

Nitrous acid Bie Sins 1500 1500 1520 

ee Ue ° 1280 

Sulpburic acid « - 1845 1850 1845 

diluted - 1090 - 

Solution of potass - - 1100 ©. 1050 

ammonia - a 936 960 





carbonate of ammonia - 1095 
carbonate of soda saturated1220 
oxymuriate of potass - 1087 
sulphuret of potass + 1120 
Tincture of muriate of iron (red) - 1050 





eae 
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Table for reducing the Degrees of Baumé’s Hydrometer to the 


Common Standard. 
: 4 
BAUME’S HYDROMETER FOR LIQUIDS LIGHTER THAN WATER. 


Temperature 55° Fahrenheit, or 10° Reaumur. 




















Deg. Sp. Gr. || Deg, Sp. Gr. | Deg. Sp, Gr. Des: Sp. Gr. 
10 + 1.000/18 -« 942)26 > - 892/34 = 847 
ile iieiger 990}19 935/27 - 886'35 = 842 
ee 982'20 928/28 = - 880/36 = 837 
13. brig AZ 92229 « 874/37 = 832 
14 -970/22 se 915/30 - 867) oo = 827 
15 «+ 963)23 « 909/31  - 871/39 = 822 
116 = - 955|24 -. (903/32 - 856/40 - 817 
17 = 949125 «= 897/33 = 852 
| LIQUIDS HEAVIER THAN WATER. 
5 Deg. Sp. Gr. Deg. Sp. Gr. \\Deg. Sp. Gr. Deg. Sp. Gr. 
# O + 1.000/21 - 1.170/42 - 1414/63 - 1.779 
3 - 1.020/24 - 1.200145 - 1455166 - 1.848 
6 - 1.040127 - 1.230148 - 1.500169 - 1.920 
9 - 1.064/30 .- I.2615L - 1.547172 - 2.000 
112 - 1.089133 - 1.295/54 - 1.594 
Wa5 =  LAN486 -.- 1.833157). 1.659 
118 - 1.140/39 - 1.373160 + 1.717 
HEAT. 


€ORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN DIFFERENT THERMOMETERS. | 


Fahrenheit’s thermometer is universally used in this kingdom. In 





| it the range between the freezing and boiling points of water is divi- 


ded into 180 degrees ; and as the greatest possible degree of cold 
was supposed to be that produced by mixing snow and murjate of 
soda, it was made the zero; hence the freezing point became 32°, 


and the boiling point 212°. 


; | e 
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cy 
The Centigrade thermometer places the zero at the freezing __ 


" point, and divides the range between it and the boiling point into 
100°. This has long been used in Sweden, under the title of Cel- 
sius’s thermometer. S| 
Reaumur’s thermometer, which was formerly used in France, _ 
divides the space between the freezing and boiling of water jataale 
80°, and places the zero at the freezing point. q 
Wedgwood’s pyrometer is only intended to measure very bigh _ 
temperatures. According to its autiior, its zero corresponds with 
-1077° of Fahrenheit’s, and each degree of Wedgwood is equal to 
130 of Fahrenheit. Guyton Morveau has, however, given good 
reason tor believing that the zero is placed too high, aud that the 
measure of the degree of this scale has been much overrated; and 
he accordingly fixes the zero of Wedgwood at 517.579 Fahren- 
heit, and reduces the measure of the degree of Wedgwood to 62.5. 
De Lisle’s thermometer is used in Russia. ‘The graduation be- 
gins at the boiling point, and increases towards the freezing point. — 
The boiling point is marked 0, and the freezing point 150. 4 
Therefore 180° F = 100° C = 80° R = W, or = Ww. | 
: c. 


a 


ny 


Formulae. ' | 
1. To reduce centigrade degrees to those of Fahrenheit, multi- _ 
ply by 9, and divide by 5, and to the quotient add 32, that is, 
pate + 32 = F. 
Bs 
2. To reduce Fahrenheit’s degrees to centigrade, 


B-32X 5 
eon 


R x 9 
4 





3. To reduce Reaumur’s to Fahrenheit’s, + 32—F. 


4. To convert Fahrenheit to Reaumur,= 9 X 4 — R. 





5. To reduce Wedgwood’s degrees to those of Fahrenheit, rd 
W x 130 + 1077 = F; or, according to Guyton Morveau’s esti- _ 
mate, W x 62.5 + 517:579 = F. ¢ 


6. Inversely, to reduce Fahrenheit to Wedgwood,- — a= wae 
F—517. 
517.579 _ Ww. | 


62.5. Md 


er according to Guyton Morveau, 
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» Reaum. 


—A4 
—35 
—32 
—30 
—23 
—19 
—17 
—1]4 


4:2 


112, 


120 
134 
182 
190 
197 
214 
255 


Cent. \Fahren. 
—90 


—66 
—43 
—39 
—37 
—30 
—24 
—14 
—17 

—9 

—6 

—5 


—4 
—2.5 
12.5 
0 


42.5 
fl 
17 


28 
36 
37 


40 


43 
45 
53 
61 
63 


79 

94 
100 
107 
111 
116 
140 
150 
168 
227 
238 
24:7 
267 
325 


Effects of Heat. exlyii 


Table of the Effects of Heat. 


1. FREEZING POINTS OF LIQUIDS. 


—55 
—46 
—39 
36 
—22 
iy 

—7 

we 


16 


20 
23 


25 
28 


30° 


32 
36 
45 
64 


40 
$2 
Di, 
99 
104 
109 
112 


fous 


142 
145 
150 
155 
200 
210 


234 
235 
283. 
303 
334 
4A2 
460 
476 
512 
612 


Greatest artificial cold observed 
Strongest nitric acid freezes (Cavendish) 
Ether and liquid ammonia 

Mercury 

Sulphuric acid (Thomson) 

Acetous acid 

2 Alcohol, 1 water 

Brandy ; ner 3 parts, with salt 2 
Strongest sulphuric acid (Cavendish) 
Oil of turpentine (Margueron) 

Strong wines . 

Fluoric acid 

Oils of bergamot and cinnamon 

Human blood 

Vinegar 

Milk 

Water freezes | 

Olive oil 

Sulphuricacid,specific gravity, 1-78 (Keir) 
Oil of aniseeds, 50 (Thomson) 


g. MELTING POINTS OF SOLIDS. 


Equal parts sulphur and phosphorus 
Adipocire of muscle 
Lard (Nicholson) 
Phosphorus (Pelletier) 
Resin of bile | 
Myrtle wax (Cadet) 
Spermaceti ( Bostock ) 
Tallow (Nicholson) 92 (Thomson ) 
Bees wax 
Ambergris (La Grange) 
Potassium 
Bleached wax (Nicholson) 
Sodium perfectly fluid 
Bismuth 5 parts, tin 3, lead 2,210 eae 
!odine (Gay Lussac) 
Sulphur (Hope) 
Adipocire of | biliary calculi (Fourcroy ) 
Tin and bismuth, equal parts 
Camphor 
Tin 3, lead 2; or tin 2, bismuth 1} 
Tin (Crichton) (413 Irvine) 
| Tin 1, lead 4 
| Bismuth (Irvine) 
| Tin (Guyton Morveau) 
Lead(Crichton) (594 Irvine) (540 Newton) 


exlviii 


Reaum. 
297 
945 

1678 
20'24. 
2082 
2313 
7475 
9131 
9325 
9602 | 
9708 
10280 


29 
48 
50 
61 


80 
82 
83 
93 


112 
226 
232 
239 
248 
252 
279 


—54 
—6 
—24 


—20 
—14 


4.5) 
12 


15 
19 
20 
21 
25 
28 
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Cent. ‘Fahren. 
371 | 700} Zine Wedg. 
432 809} Antimony 
2100 3807! Brass 21 
2530, 4587) Copper 27 
2602| 4717) Silver 28 
2780 5237! Gold 32 
9850 17977 | Cobalt, cast iron 130 
11414 20577 | Nickel 150 
11680 21097 | Soft nails 154 
12801 21637! Iron 158 
12136 21877 | Manganese 160 
12857 | (23177 Platina, Tungsten, Molybdena, 
Uranium, Titanium, &c. 170+. 


3. SOLI S AND LIQUIDS VOLATILIZED. 


36 98 | Ether 
60} 140) Liquid ammonia 
63 bad Camphor (Venturi) 
77| 170; Sulphur (Kirwan) 
80 176 | Alcohol (174 Black) 
100} 212) Water and essential oils 
104} 219| Phosphorus (Pelletier) 
110, 230] Muiriate of lime (Dalton) 
116; 242} Nitrous acid 
120| 248] Nitric acid 
140} 283] White oxide of arsenic ? 
282| 540) Arsenic? 
290| 554| Phosphorus in close vessels 
299; 570} Sulphur 
310} 590} Sulphuric acid (Dalton) (546 Black) 
315} 600} Linseed oil, Sulphur (Davy) 
350| 660} Mercury (Dalton) (644 cz Se: 
(600 Black) 
4. MISCELLANEOUS EFFECTS OF HEAT. 
—68} —90| Greatest cold produced by Mr Walker 
—44| —50)} Natural cold observed at Hudson’s Bay 
—30| —23| Observed on the surface of the snow at 
Glasgow, 1780 
—25| —14|} At Glasgow 1780 
18 0} Equal parts, snow and salt 
+6] +43] Phosphorus burns slowly 
15 59| Vinous fermentation begins 
18 66 | to 135, Animal putrefaction 
24 75| to 80, Summer heat in Britain 
25 77| Vinous fermentation rapid, acetous begins 
26 80 | Phosphorus burnsin oxygen,(104Gottling) 
3] 88} Acetification ceases, phosphorus ductile 
35 96 | to 100 Animal temperature 


PP. Effects of Heat. exlix 


eaum.| Cent. \Fahren- 

33|  41{| 107|Feverish heat 

40| 50| 122| Phosphorus burns vividly (Fourcroy) 

(148 Thomson) 

44| 541 130] Ammonia disengaged from water 

59| 74| 165] Albumen coagulates (156 Black) 
190| 150} 303] Sulphur burns slowly 

600| Boracium burns 

269| 335| 635| Lowest ignition of iron in the dark 
315| 384] 750|1ron bright in the dark 
341| 427\ 800] Hydrogen burns, (1000 Thomson) 
342| 428| 802|Charcoal burns (Thomson ) 
380| 475| 884| tron red in twilight 






448{ 560| 1050| tron red hot ina common fire Wedg. 

462\ 577| 1077|Iron red in day light i 
£64| 705} 1300| Azotic gas burns 42 
737| 986| 1807| Enamel colours burned 6 
1451| 1814| 2897] Diamond burns (Mackenzie) 14 

(5000 Morveau) 

9313| 2780| 5237| Settling heat of plate glass 29 
9880| 3580} 6507| Delft ware fired 40 
3750| 4680| 8480| Working heat of plate glass 5T 
4.4.50| 5610|10177| Flint glass furnace 70 
5370| 6770) 12257 Cream-coloured ware fired 86 
5800| 7330 | 13297 | Worcester china vitrified OA 
6270| 7850 | 14337 | Stone ware fired 102 
6520| 8150) 14727 | Chelsea china fired 105 
6925 | 8650|15637 | Derby china fired 112 
7025| 8770|15897 | Flint glass furnace, greatest heat 114 
7100| 8880} 16007 | Bow china vitrified 121 
7460 | 9320| 16807 | Piate glass, greatest heat 124 
7650 | 9600 |! 17327 | Smith’s forge 125 
9131 |\11414| 20577 | Hessian crucible fused 150 
1106 (13900! 25127 | Greatest heat observed 185 
Extremity of Wedgwood 240 


a aa aa aaa as 


Table of High Degrees of Heat, according to the correction of 
Wedgwood’s scale by Guyton Morveau. 


| Cent. Fahr. \Wedg. 

969.9| 517.76, 0 | Red heat in day light 
315.6} 599.6 Linseed oil boils 

329.2} 612. Lead melts 

339.3} 642.75 Mercury boils 

374, ; 705.25 Zinc melts 

478.2) 892.74 Enamels melt 

512.9} 955.23 Antimony melts 

547.6) 1017.73 Copper | and tin 3 melt 
582.3) 1080.25 Silver 1 and tin 1 melt 
651.8) 1205.22| 11| Copper and tin, equal parts, melt 
“90.7| 1455.21| 15| Copper 3 and tin 1 melt. 


CO ~1 HD Ho t& 
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Fieaum.| Cent. Fahren. | Wedg. 


799.2; 998.9) 1836.17] 21] Brass melts 
827. |1033.7| 1892.67} 22) Silver melts 
965.9 | 1207.3 | 2205.15} 27] Copper melts 





1104.8 | 1380.9} 2517.63 32| Gold melts 
2715.8 | 3394.7| 6196.40} 90] Iron, sweating heat 
2854.7 | 3568.3! 6508.58) 95] lron, welding heat 
3549.1 | 4436.3| 8071.28] 120] Porcelain of China softens 
3688, | 4609.9) 8383.76| 125| Smith’s forge 
3826.9 | 4783.5| 8696.24) 130] Cast iron melts 
4243.6 5651.5} 9633.68| 155] Porcelain melts 
4382.4 5825.1! 10517.12| 160 Manganese melts 
4821.3 5998.7) 10829.60| 165| Heat of Macquer’s furnace 
4938.0 6172.3! 11:42.08] 170] Furnace with three blasts 
5076.9 6345:9| 11454.56| 175] Soft iron melts 

we * * * | Nickel melts 

Platinum melts 


TABLES, 


Krigorific Mixtures, selected from Mr Walker’s Publication, 1808, 
communicated by the Author. 


Frigorific Mixtures, without Ice. 





Desi of cold 
| produced. 







Mixtures. Thermometer sinks. 








Muriate of ammonia 5 parts 


Nitrate of potash 5 From ++ 50° to + 10° 40 
Water}: <0 =) 1G : 
Sulphate of soda _— 3 parts 
Diluted nitric acid. 2 


owes Ge one SEE See Cee 





ees BEE Cee See ES ESS eee eee S Cee SS 


From + 50 to — 3 53 





Se SS eS OS cee | co GSES eee AP cee See See mE og O° a ee | NE Se SS SF Se 


Sulphate of soda _ 6 parts | 








Nitrate of ammonia 5 From -+- 50 to— 14 64 
Diluted nitric acid 4 | 

Phosphate of soda 9 parts | | 
Nitrate of ammonia 6 From + 50 to — 21 71 





Diluted nitric acid 4 





N. B. If the materials are mixed at a warmer temperature than” 


that expressed in the table, the effect will be proportionally greater; 
thus, if the most powerful of these mixtures be made when the air 
ts 4. 85°, it will sink the thermometer to + 2°. 


APP. Frigorific Mivtures. cli 


Frigorific Mixtures, with Ice. 


Mixtures. Thermometer sinks, |Degt. of cold 








SEE EO: os RL produced. 
Snow, or pounded ice, 2 parts|/£ pila, 228 uf 
Muriate of soda, 1 Sele atnnal 

—_———__—_—|= 3 | ——___—___- +¥—_____— 
Snow, or poundedice, 12 parts|® = f 
Muriate of soda - 5 © . 4 to —25 ‘i 
Nitrate of ammonia 5 me J 
Brow io cilel |S gum be, | asoncin on |, gy 
Diluted sulphuric acid 2 From 92, Uinta a8 
Behe ‘: ¢ a pats From -- ‘2 to — 50 82 


Cryst. muriateoflime 3 





N. B. The reason for the omissions in the last column of this ta- 
ble is, the thermometer sinking in these mixtures to the degree 
mentioned in the preceding column, and never lower, whatever 
may be the temperature of the materials at mixing. 


Combinations of Frigorific Mixtures. 


Degr. af cold 














Mixtures. | Thermometer sinks, 
produced. 
Snow : - We watclenae Co Mipaieal |i ae 
Dilutedinitrié acid 2°) fv PFP™ 9 toch “6 
a a a eee ee ee 
Snow - - 8 parts 
Diluted:sulphuric acid 3 From —10 to —56 46 


Diluted nitric acid 3 











ee | ete 


2 parts) From —i5 to —68 





Snows snus 2 


Muriate of lime 3 % 





. . ‘al 
_N.B. The materials in the first column are to be*cooled, pre- 
viously to mixing, to the temperature required, by mixtures taken 
from either of the preceding tables. 
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TABLES OF SIMPLE AFFINITY. 
























































OXYGEN. CARBON. Acids. Boracic, 
Carbon Oxygen, Nitrous, 
Manganese, Iron, Carbonic, 
Zine, Hydrogen. Prussic, 
Iron, -—| Oil, 
Tin, NITROGEN. Water, 
Antimony, Oxygen, Sulphur. 
Hydrogen, Sulphur ? —— 
Phosphorus, Phosphorus, BARYTA. 
Sulphur, Hydrogen. Acids. Sulphuric, 
Arsenie, ee -—~|  QOxalic, 
Nitrogen, HYDROGEN, Succinic, 
Nickel, Chlorine, Fiuoric, 
Cobalt, Oxygen, Phosphoric, 
Copper, lodine, Mucic, 
Bismuth, Sulphur, Nitrie, 
Caloric ? Carbon, Muriatic, 
Mercury, Phosphorus, Suberic, 
Silver, Nitrogen. Citric, 
Arsenious acid, -—| ‘Tartaric, 
Nitric oxide, SULPHUR. Arsénic, 
Gold, PHOSPHORUS ? Lactic, 
Platinum, ‘|Potass, Benzoic, 
Carbonic oxide, |Soda, Acetic, 
Muriatic acid, fron, Boracic, 
White oxide of |Copper, Sulphurous, 
manganese, Tin, Nitrous, 
White oxide of |Lead, Carbonic, 
lead. Silver, Prussic, 
- —|Bismuth, Sulphur, 
OXYGEN *. Antimony, Phosphorus, 
Titanium, Mercury, Water, 
Manga nese, Arsenic, Fixed oil. 
Zinc, Molybdenum. ' —— 
Iron, a STRONTIA. 
Tin, POTASS, SODA, Acids. Sulphuric, 
Uranium, AND AMMONIA. Phosphoric, 
Molybdenum, Acids. Sulphuric,| Oxalic, 
Tungsten, Nitric, Tartaric, 
Cobalt, Muriatic, Fluoric, 
Antimony, Phosphoric, Nitric, 
Nickel, Fluorie, Muriatic, 
Arsenic, Oxalic, Succinic, 
Chromum, Tartaric, Acetic, 
Bismuth, Arsénic, Arsenic, 
Lead, Succinic, Boracic, 
Copper, Citric, Carbonic, 
Tellurium, Lactic, Water. 
Platinum, Benzoic, 
Mercury, Sulphurous, LIME. 
Silver, Acetic, Acids. Oxalic, 
Gold Mucic. Sulphuric. 
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Acids. Tartaric, 
Succinic, 
Phosphoric, 
Mucic, 
Nitrie, 
Muriatic, 
Suberic, 
Fluoric, 
Arsc nic, 
Lactic, 
Citric, 
Malic, 
Benzoic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Suiphurous, 
Nitrous, 
Carbonic, 
Prussic, 

Suiphur, 

Phosphorus, 

Water, 

Fixed oil. 








MAGNESIA. 
Acids. Oxalic, 
Phosphoric, 
Sulphuric, 
Fluorie, 
Arsenic, 
Mucic, 
Succinic, 
Nitric, 
Muriatic, 
Tartaric, 
Citric, 
Malic ? 
Lactic, 
Benzoic, 
Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Sulphurous, 
Nitrous, 
Carbonic, 
Prussic, 
Sulphur. 











So 


ALUMINA. 


—| Acids. Sulphuric, 


Nitric, 
Muriatic, 
Oxalic. 





* Vauquelin’s table of the affinity of the metals for oxygen, according to the 
difficulty with which their oxides are decomposed by heat, 


, 
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Affinities. 


























Tables of Simple Affinity.—continued. 








cliil 














Acids. Arsenic, Acids. Carbonic, Acids. Mucic, ; oxipe oF TIN }- 
Fluoric, Ammonia ~ - bh ee none 
Tartaric ee is rs€nic, — uriatic, 
Sucemie OXIDE OF MER- ee ag Sule, 
Mucic CURY. uccinic, , 
Cie! Acids. Gallic, Filuoric, Tartaric, 
Phosphoric, Muriatic, Citric, Arsenic, 1 
Lactic, Oxalic, Lactic, Phosphoric, 
Benzoic, Succinic Acetic, N itric, 
Acetic, Arsénic, Boracic, Succinic, 
Boracic, Phosphoric, Prussic, Fluoric, 
Sulphurous, Sulphuric, Carbonic, Mucic, 
Nitrous, Muciec, Fixed alkalis, Citric, 
Carbonic, Tartaric, Ammonia, Lactic, 
Prussic. Citric, Fixed oils. hae 

—— -——{| Malic, oracic, 

SILICA. Sulphurous, Th CECE TT Prussic, 
Acid. Fluoric, Nitric, ae eR Ammonia. 
Potass. Fluoric, Wedd’ Gilt _—— 

——+| Acetic, Miuriatics OXIDE OF ae 
OXIDE OF PLATINUM.| Benzoic, Oxalic, Acids. Gallic, 
OxiIDE OF GOLD *. Boracic, Sulphuric, Oxaiic, ‘ 
Acids. Gallic, Prussic, Nitric, Sulphuric, 
Muriatic, Carbonic. Tartaric, ee ing 
. Nitric, d Phosphoric, _ ae 
Sulphuric, OXIDE OF LEAD. Fluoric, ey 
Arsénic, Acids. Gallic, Succinic, artaric, 
Fluoric, Sulphuric, Citric, Phosphoric, 
Tartaric, Mucic, Aces Citric, 
Phosphoric, Oxalic, Pree Succinic, 
Oxalic, Arsenic, Fixed) Aaealiy SUS 
Citric, Tartaric, Acamioniat Arsenic, 
Acetic, Phosphoric, Hived vile Lactic, 
Succinic, Muriatic, Water: Ahecte, 
Prussic, Suiphurous, Boracic, 
Carbonic, Suberic, SME A EO Prussic, 

Ammonia. Nitric, Carvunic, 

—| Fluoric, OXIDE OF 1RON. |Fixed Aikalies. 

OXIDE OF SILVER, Citric, Acids. Gallic, |Ammonia. 

Acids. Gallic, Malic, Oxalic, = - 
Muriatic, Succinic, ‘Tartaric, OXIDE OF ANTI- 
Oxalic, Lactic, Camphoric, MONY. 
Sulphuric, Acetic, Sulphuric, <{ Acrds. Gallic, 
Mucie, Benzoic, Mucic, Muriatic, 
Phosphoric, Boracic, Muriatic, Benzoic, 
Sulphurous, Prussic, Nitric, Oxalic, 

Nitric, Carbonic, Phosphoric, Suiphuric, 
Arsenic, Fixed oils, Arsenic, Nitric, 

Fluoric, Ammonia. Fiuoric, Tartaric, 

Tartaric, Succinic, Mucic, 

Citric, OXIDE OF COPPER, Citric, Piosphoric, 

Lactic, Acids. Gallic. Lactic, Citric, 

Succini¢, Oxalic, Acetic, Suceinie, 

Acetic, Tartaric, Boracic, Fluorie, 

Prussic. Muriatic, Prussic, Arsenic, 
Sulphuric, Carbonic. Lactic. 

Pt Mien 


* Omitting the oxalic, 
hydrogen after ammonia, 


+ Bergman places the tartaric before the muriatic. 


citric, succinic, and carbonic, and adding sulphuretted 


eliv 


Acids. Acetic, 
Boracic, 
Prussic, 

Fixed alkalis. 

Ammonia. 
SULPHURIC ACID. 

PRUSSIC *. 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Lime, 

Ma nesia, 

Ammonia, 

Giucina, 

Gadolina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic Oxides. 


— 

















SULFHUROUS ACID. 
SUCCINIC f. 

Baryta, 

Lime, 

Potass, 

Soda, 

Strontia, 

Magnesia, 

Ammpnia, 

Glucina, 

Alumina, 

Zirconia, 

Metallic Oxides. 











PHOSPHORIC ACID. 
CARBONIC f, 

Baryta, 

Strontia, 

Lime, 

Potass, 

Soda, 
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Ammonia, 
Magnesia, 
Glucina, 
Alumina, 


Zirconia, 


Metallic Oxides, 
Silica. 








PHOSPHOROUS ACID §. 


Lime, 
Baryta, 
Strontia, 
Potass, 
Soda, 


Ammonia, 


{Glucina, 


Aiumina, 
Zirconia, 


Metallic Oxides. 








NITRIC ACID. 
MURIATIC ||. 

Baryta, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Strontia, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumina, 
Zirconia, 


Metallic Oxides. 





FLUORIC ACID. 
BORACIC F. 
ARSENIC **, 
TUNGSTIC. 
Lime, 
Baryta, 
Strontia, 
Magnesia. 














Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Glucina, 
Alumina, 
Zirconia, 
Silica. 

















OXALIC ACID. | 
TARTARIC. 
CITRIC Ff. 

Lime, 
Baryta, 
Strontia, 
Magnesia, 
Potass, 
Soda, 
Ammonia, 
Alumina, 
Metallic Oxides, 
Waiter, 
Alkohol. 


BENZOIC ACID. 








Tables of Simple Afinity,—continued. 


Ammonia, 
Baryta, 
Lime, 
Magnesia, 
Alumina. 


CAMPHORIC ACID. 








—|Lime, 

ACETIC Acip. _| Potass, 
LACTIC. SUBERIC.|Soda, 
Baryta, Baryta, 
Potass, Ammonia, 
Soda, Alumina, 
Strontia, Magnesia. 
Lime, 
Ammonia, FIXED OILS. 
Magnesia, Lime, 
Metailic Oxides, | Baryta, 
Glucina, Potass, 
Alumina, Soda, 
Zirconia. Magnesia, 


—| Oxide of mercury 


Other metallic - 
oxides, 
Alumina. 


ALKOHOL. 
Water. 
Ether, 
Volatile oil, 
Alkaline sulphu-° 
rets. 
SULPHURETTED 
HYDROGEN. 
Baryta, 














- —--————-—| Potass, 


Soda, 


White oxide of |Lime, 


arsenic, 
Potass, 
Soda. 


* With the omission of all after ammonia. 


Ammonia should come before magnesia; and strontia, glucina, and zirconia, 


should be omitted. 


{ Magnesia should stand above ammonia, and alumina and silica should be 


omitted. 


§ Ammonia should stand above magnesia. 
|| Silica should be omitted, and, instead of it, water and alkohol be inserted. 


q Except silica. 


Ammonia, 
Magnesia, 
Zirconia. 


** With the omission of strontia, metallic oxides, glucina, and zirconia. 
++ Zirconia after alumina, 


= 
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Cases of Relative Attractions. 


clv 


Relative Attractions at the lowest temperature of Visible Ignition, by 


Sir H, Davy. 


OXYGEN. CHLORINE. SULPHUR. PHOSPHORUS. 
Potassium Potassium Potassium Potassium 
Sodium Sodium Sodium Sodium 
Barium Zinc {ron Platinum 
Boron Iron Copper Zinc 
Carbon Lead Paliadium Antimony 
Manganesum | Silver 7 Lead Sulphur. 
Zinc Antimony Szlver 
Iron Bismuth 
Tin Phosphorus 
Phosphorus Copper 
Antimony Sulphur 
Bismuth Mercury 
Lead Platinum 
Sulphur Gold 
Arsenic 
Tungstenum 
Azote 
Palladium 
Mercury 
Silver 
Gold 
Platinum 





See 


Cases of Mutual Decomposition. 


1. FROM SIMPLE AFFINITY. 


Sulphate of potass 

—— soda - 
—— ammonia 
—-— magnesia 
Supersulphate of alumina 
Nitrate of potass - 














Muriate of baryta 


—— ee Soda 

—— lime - 
—— ammonia 
Phosphate of soda 
Sub-borate of soda > 








Nitrate of silver = 
Acetate of lead - 
Sulphate of mercury 
Soap of potass - 
soda - 





— ammonia - 


with 


Lisle ier Bier 








Muriate of baryta 
Nitrate of potass 
Muriate of potass 
Carbonate of potass 
Muriate of lime 





baryta 


Phosphate of soda 
All the sulphates and ni- 


trates 


Carbonate of potass 
Sub-borate of soda 
Carbonate of potass 
Muriate of ammonia 
Carbonate of potass 
Muriate of soda 
Citrate of potass 
Muriate of soda 


— soda 


Sulphate of lime 
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2. FROM COMPOUND AFFINITY. 


























Sulphate of baryta - with Carbonate of potass 
— baryta - — — - soda 
———_—- potass ss - — Muriate of lime 
— soda - — Ditto 
Muriate of baryta - — Phosphate of soda 
Ditto - > -_ — Sub borate of soda 
Ditto - > = Carbonate of potass 
Ditto - - — soda 
Ditto ° - cas se ammonia 
Muriate of lime | - ph us ——— AMO 
Phosphate of soda = ey a BEES) ek ie 
Acetate of lead - Pata Sulphate of zinc 
Ditto - - ube Nitrate of mercury. 


Cases of Disposing Affinity. 


The formation of water by the action of the sulphuric acid on 
the compound oxides. 

The oxidation of metals by water, in consequence of the pre- 
sence of an acid. 


Table of Incompatible Salts *. 


SALTS INCOMFATIBLE WITH 


1, Fixed alkaline sulphates Nitrates of lime and magnesia 
Muriates ot lime and magnesia 


Alkalies 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Muriate of barytes 


2. Sulphate of lime 
Alkalies 
Muriate of barytes 
3. Alum Nitrate, muriate, carbonate of Jime 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Alkalies 
Muriate of barytes 
Nitrate and muriate of lime 
Alkalies 
}3 Muriate of barytes 


Earthy carbonates 


4. Sulphate of magnesia 
5. Sulphate of iron 


Sulphates 
6. Muriate of barytes Alkaline carbonates 
Earthy carbonates. 


* That is, salts which cannot exist together in solution, without mutual de- 


composition. 


we en Table of Salts and Oxides. clvii 


SALTS Fae INCOMPATIBLE WITH 

/ (Sulphates, except of lime 

} alin carbonates 
Carbonate of magnesia 
Alkaline carbonates 

-] Alkaline sulphates i 


| Alkaline carbonates 


‘. % Muriate of lime 
. ; ap) 


8. Muriate of magnesia 


Carbonates of magnesiaandalumina 
Sulphates, except of lime 


9. Nitrate of lime 


Table of the Specific Heats of equal Weights of some Bodies 
compared with Water. 


Crawford. Dalton’s De La Roche 
hypothesis. and Berard. 


Water ee - 1.000 1.000 1.000 
Atmospheric air = 1.790 1.759 0.2669 
Hydrogen gas - - 21.400 9.382 3.2936 
Carbonic acid gas - 1.045 0.491 0.2210 
Oxygen gas - - 4.749 1.333 0.2361 
Azotic gas - ° 0.793 1.866 0.2754 
Nitrous oxide ° - - - 0.549 0.2369 
Nitrous gas - ° - 0.777 

Olefiant gas ° - - 1.555 0.4207 
Carbonic oxide gas ° - 0.777 0.2884 
Steam - “ - 1.166 0.8470 
Ammoniacal gas “ - 1.555 
Carburetted hydrogen - - 1.333 

Nitric acid gas ° > > 0.491 
Sulphuretted hydrogen > 0.583 

Muriatic acid gas 2 - 0.424: 

Ether vapour - - 0.848 


Alcohol vapour ° - a ~ (9.586 
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_APP. Solubility of Saline Substances. chix 


Table of the Solubility. of Saline and other Substances, in 100 parts of 


Water, at the temperature of 60° and 219° 
ACIDS. 

Sulphuric - - > unlimited , unlimited 
Nitric - - - - do do 
Acetic - > - - do do 
Prussic - - - - do do 
Phosphoric 
Tartaric 
Malic very soluble 
Lactic - 

Laccic : 

Arsenic. - = = 2 - 150 

Arsenious acid - - - 1.25 6. 

Citric ae etal - - 133 200 

Oxalic - ° - - 50 100 

Gallic - - - - 8.3 66 

Boracic - - - = 2.8 8 

Mucic : - - : 0.84: 1.25 
sg A 50 

Succinic | - - AN 1.04 

Suberic  —- > - - 0.69 50 

Camphoric - = - 1.04 8.3 

- Benzoic - - - - 0.208 4.17 
Molybdic - - = Lai ' 0.1 


Chromic, unknown | 
Tungstic, insoluble 


SALIFIABLE BASES, 

















Potass - - - = 50 more 
Soda, somewhat less than potass 
Baryta- > > - 5 50 
— crystallized - - 57 unlimited 
Strontia - - - * 0.6 
crystallized > - - 9 50 
Lime - > - - 0.2 
SALTS. 

Sulphate of potass - - 6.25 20 
Supersulphate of potass - ° 50 100 +. 
Sulphate of soda > ~ 37.4 125 

ammonia - . 50 100 

magnesia - - 100 133 





alumina, very soluble, propor- 
tion unknown 








| Supersulphate of alumina and potass 

eee eae smarts alum 5 133 

_ Nitrate of baryta - > - 8 25 
potass 2 - - 14.25 100+4- 


a a Se soda os 4 = 33 1 00 
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Lemperature 60° 

















Nitrate of strontia s s 100 
~— — lime aa - u 400 
— ammonia ° - é 50 
—— magnesia ~ - 100 
Muriate of baryta = : 20 
——_———. potass - - - 5 33 
Se i “ - - 35A2 
at oe Sprontia - ws 150 
————— lime . = - 200 
— ammonia - : 33 
——_——— magnesia - - 100 
Oxymuriate of potass a : 6 
Phosphate of potass, very soluble 
—-———-— soda - - 25 
i ammonia man aL Ne 25 
val —— magnesia “ - 6.6 
Sub-borate of soda - ~ a 8.4 
Carbonate of potass - - ‘ 95 
——_————- soda - 4 3 50 
——____—-— magnesia - i. 2g 
—_————. ammonia - = 50-4. 
Acetate of potass - : “ 100 
———— soda - 4 . 35 


——_——-— ammonia, very soluble 








——_———. magnesia, ditto 
————— strontia = 7m z 
Supertartrate of potass - - 1.67 
Tartrate of potass - - 25 
ee and soda - 25 
Oxalate of potass - . 33 
— ammonia - - 4.5 
Superoxalate of potass - > 


Citrate of potass, very soluble 

Prussiate of potass and iron 

Nitrate of silver, very soluble 

Muriate of mercury (corrosive sublimate) 5 


Sulphate of copper - - 25 
Acetate of copper, very soluble 
Sulphate of iron - - 50 


Muriate of iron, very soluble 
Tartrate of iron and potass 
Acetate of mercury 

Sulphate of zinc - * 
Acetate of zinc, very soluble 

of lead (Ed. Pharm.) Bostock 27 


44 








Tartrate of antimony and potass, Duncan 6.6 
Alkaline soaps, very soluble 
Sugar - - . - 100 


as it exists in Goulard’s extract, more sol. 


APP. 


212° 
200 


any quantity 
200 
100+- 
36.16 
any quantity 
100 
40 


50 

25-+- 

50. 
83.3 
100-4. | 
100 


40.8 
3.3 


10: 


50 
50 


133 


Adofe 


33 


any quantity 





APP. Saline and other Substances. clxi 


Temperatures 60° 212° 
Gum, very soluble | 


Starch . - > - 0 | very soluble 
Jelly ne - - - sparingly | abundantly 
Gelatine - : soluble more so 
Urea, very soluble 

Cinchonin 


Salts not soluble.in 100 times their Weight of Water. 


Sulphates of baryta, strontia, and lime, and subsulphate of mer- 


cury. 
Phosphates of baryta, strontia, lime, magnesia, and mercury. 


Fluate of lime. 


’ Carbonates of baryta, strontia, and lime. 


Muriates of lead and silver, and submuriate of mercury (Calomel). 
Subacetate of copper. 


Solubility of Saline and other Substances in 100 parts of Alcohol, 
at the temperature of ere ins? 


All the acids, except the sulphuric, nitric, and oxymuriatic, 
which decompose it, and the phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Potass, soda, and ammonia, very soluble. 

Red sulphate of iron. 





Muriate of iron = = ° < 100 
— lime 4 - - - 100 
Nitrate of ammonia ° - ° - 89.2 
Muriate of mercury = - iia 88.3 
Camphor > : ° - - 15. 
_ Nitrate of silver - - - - 41.7 
_ Refined sugar - - > - 24.6 
- Muriate of ammonia - = = 7.1 
_ Arseniate of potass iin - - - 3.75 
_ Nitrate of potass ° - -— > > 2.9 


Arseniate of soda - on ie - 1.7 

Muriate of soda (Mr Chenevix), Alkaline soaps. Magnesian do, 
Extractive. Tannin. Volatile oils. Adipocire. Resins. , Urea. 
Cinchonin. | 


Substances insoluble in Alcohol. 


Farths. 

Phosphoric and metallic acids. 

Almost all the sulphates and carbonates. 
The nitrates of lead and mercury. 

The muriates of lead, silver and soda. 
The sub-borate of soda. 


_ The tartrate of soda and potass, and the supertartrate of potass. 
_ Fixed oils, wax and starch. 


Gum, caoutchouc, suber, lignin, gelatin, albumen, and fibrin. 
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Table wa the Solubility of Fats in 100 parts of alcohol and salpeits 
ether. By P. F. G. Boullay. 


Alcohol, sp. gr. 0.828. Ether. 
48 Fahr. 74 boiling. 48 Fahr. 
Hogs lard - 1.04, ° 1.74 © 25 
Mutton suet 0.69 = 1.39 - 10 
Spermaceti 1.39 = 8.33 - 20 





Table of the Solubility of Fixed Fluid Oils in 100 parts of Alcohot 
and Acetic Ether at 55° Fahr. By L.A. Planche. 


Alcohol sp. gr. 0.28. Acetic Ether. 

Castor oil every proportion. 800 and upwards. 
Poppy seed oil, a vent old 0.8 

Linseed oil 0.6 - - 50. 
Walnut oil 06 - : 50. 
Poppy seed oil, new 0.4: ° - 33. 
Beech mast oil = 0.4: - - 40. 
Olive oil - 0.3 - « 20. 

Oil of sweet almonds 0.3 - ° 25. 

Oil of bitter almonds 0.3 

Nut ail - - 0.3 - = 14. 


Proportion of Oil and Suet in various Fats according to Braconnot. 


. 


Ol. Suet. 
Melted butter, summer + 60 = 40 
———_——-— winter - 35 - 65 
Hogs lard - - : 62 - 38 
Beet marrow : - Me ee - 76 
Mutton marrow - Bite 74: - 26 
Goose grease ° - - 72 - 32 
Turkey grease - - 74 : 26 
Olive oil - - - 72 - 28 
Oil of almonds “ « 76 - 24: 


aaa COSA ~ 94 54: > 46 





APP. Chemical Equivalenis. elxiii 


Sulphate of soda 89.1 =50 acid 439.1 soda 
Liquid nitric acid 


sp. gr. 1.50; 90.2 = 67.54 nit. ac. -+- 22.64 wat. 
Muriate of potash 93.2 = 34.1 acid + 59.1 potash 
Barytes 97 
Nitrate of lime 103. =67.5 acid + 35.5 lime 
Bicarbonate of soda 105.5 = 2°.5 ac.4-66.6 car. soda+-11.3 wat. 
Nitrate of soda 106.6 = 67.5 acid + 39.1 | soda 
Selenite - 108.1 = 85.5 s. of lime + 22.4 water 


Sulphate of potash 109.1 = 50 acid + 59.1 potash 
Sulphate of strontia 119.0 =50 acid +69 _ stront. 
Carbonate of barytes 124.5 = 27.5 acid +97  barytes 
Bicarbonate of po- 

tash ° 125.5 = 27.5 acid +86. sub. pot.-+-11.3 wat. 
Mercury ~—_ = 125.5 . 
Nitrate of potash 126.6 = 67.54 acid ++ 59.1 potash 
Lead - 129.5 
Muriate of barytes 131 = 34 aid +097  barytes 
Silver - 135 
Red oxide of mer- 

cury > £35.52 10, | 0a. + 125.5 merc. 


Litharge - 1307310 Ox. + 129.5 lead 
Oxide of silver erie Metal) Ox. +- 135 — silver 


Sulphate of barytes 147. =50 — acid +97 barytes 
Binoxalate of potash 153.0 = 94 acid +59 potash 
Hyperoxymuriate of : 


potash > 153.2 = 93.2 mur. pot. + 60 OX. 
Cryst. muriate of ba- 
rytes - 153.6 =131 mur. bar. + 22.6 wat. 


Sulphate of magnesia 153.9 = 74.6 sul. mag. 4+ 79.3 water 
Sulphate of copper 156.6 = 50 acid +4-50cop. 4+- 56.6 water 


Nitrate of barytes 164.5 = 67.5 acid + 97 barytes 


Carbonate of lead 167 =2975 acid + 139.5 lead 
Corrosive sublimate 170.1 = 34.1 acid +100z.4 1255 merc. 
Muriate of lead 17 Si6VS'S4.1 VP sacid + 139.5 lead 
Sulphate of iron 173.8 = 50 acid +34. 5 iron +79.3 water 
Phosphate of lead 176.9 = 37.4 acid + 139.5 lead 
Muriate of silver 179.15 34.1 ,. aerd. +145 — stiver 
Sulphate of zinc 180.2 = 50 acid +51 zinc+- 79.3. water 
Oxalate of lead 186.5 =47 acid + 139.5 lead ~ 
Sulphate of lead 189.5°2='50 ‘acid + 139.5 lead 
Sulphate of soda 202.3 = 50 acid +39.1 soda+ 113.2 water 
Nitrate of lead 207.0 ‘= 67.5 © acid + 139.5 lead 
Protoxide of mercury 261. = 10 OX. + 251 mere. 
Calomel ° 296.1 = 34.1 acid +-10027.4-251 merc. 
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Composition of some Organic Bodies, according to Berzelius. 


Oxyg. Hydr. Carb. Oxyg. 
Benzoic acid lo-+ 3h + ae c 20,02 
Gallic acid lo 2h 358.02 
Tannin from galls 2 0 3h ae c 45.00 
Succinic acid 30 4h 4c ~47.925 
Acetic acid © 30 6h 4c 46.934 
Sugar of milk 40 8h 5.¢ 48,348 
Sugar 10 0 21k. \ Age 49.085 
Potatoe starch 60 13 h “T¢ 49.583 
‘Gum Arabic 120 24h 13c 51.456° 
Citric acid 1 o lh lc 55.096 
Tartaric acid 5o 5h 4c 59.200 
Saclactic acid 40 Sh 5c ~60.818 
Oxalic acid * 60° lh 4c 66,534 


Hydr. 
5.27 
5.02 
4.45 
-4,218 
6.195 
6.585 
6.802 
7.090 
6.792 
5.654 
53.912 
5.018 
0.244 


Capacity of 
Saturation. 
6.69 
12 54 
3.718 
15.9743 
15.63 


Carb. 


“fe Meath 
56.96 | 
50.55 
47.859 
46.871 
45.267 , 
44.115 
45.327 
41.752 
41.270. 
36.888 
54.164 
55.222 


9.98 


13.585 
11.976 

7.6 
22. 


* Oxalic acid 30 —- 1h -- 2c 64.7359 2,848 52.415 Dr Thomson. 





Composition of some O 


Wax 

Olive oil 
Copal 

Rosin 

Qak wood 
Beech wood 
Fecula 
Sugar 

Gum Arabic 
Sugar of milk 
Acetic acid 
Citric acid 
Tartaric acid 
Mucous acid 
Oxalic acid 


Gelatin 
Albumen 
Fibrin 
Cheese 


and Thenard. 

Carbon. Oxygen. Hydrogen. 
81.79 5.54 12.67 
77.21 9.43 135.36 
76.81 10.61 12.58 
75.94 13 54 10.72 
52.53 41.78 5.69 
51.45 42.73 5.82 
45.55 49.68 6.77 
42.47 50.65 6.90 
44.23 50.84 6.95 

38.825 55.854 71.341 
50.22 44.15 5.63 
35.81 59.86 6.33 

24.05 69.32 6.53 

33.69 62.67 3.62 
26.57 70.69 2.74 
47.881 27.207 7.914 
52.8835 235.872 7.540 
53.360 19.865 7.021 
59.781 11.409 7,429 


rganic Bodies, according to Gay-Lussae 


Nitrogen. 
16.998 
15.705 
19.954 
21.381 


ae Absorption of Gases, &c. clxiii 
Table of the Absorption of Gases by 100 Parts of Water at 60° F. 




























Volume. 
‘Nitric acid - - - - 361000. ribiy i 
\Muriatic acid ° - “ 51500. Thomson 
Ammonia - - ° - 47500. Davy .) 
| | Mike — 78000. Thomson 
Sulphurous acid - ° 12109. .. Fourcroy 
— - - - 3300. Thomson 
Ce ee et a - - 1440. Priestley 
Carbonic acid .— -. 2 - 108. Henry 
Sulphuretted hydrogen > > 108. Henry 
Nitrous oxide - _ Miya . 86. Henry: + 
- Olefiant gas ° - ° - 12. Dalton 
Nitric oxide ence eke - ° 5. Henry: 
Oxygen - - - - 3.7. Henry’ 
Phosphuretted hydrogen * - - 2.14 Henry 
Carbonic oxide | - - 2 2.01 Henry 
Hydrogen > - > - 1.61  \ Henry 
Nitrogen - - - - 1.53 Henry 
Carburetted hydrogen - - 140 Henry 
Table of Efflorescent Salts (Cadet de Vaux), 

288 grains of in day lost grains 
Sulphate of soda ° 1) 61- > 203 
Phosphate of soda - 39 - bioQhi 
Carbonate of soda ° 51 ° 2150 ¢(86 

Table of Deliquescent Salts (Cadet de Vaux). 

288 grains of in days absorbed 

Acetate of potass ° - 146 Piling! anak OO 

-Muriate of lime - - 124 * 684 
———_—— manganese : 105 ° 629 
Nitrate of manganese ° 89 4 - 527 
——— zinc ° ° 124 - 495 
———— lime ea ne 147 - 448 
Muriate of magnesia - 139 ° 44] 
Nitrate of copper - . 128 * 397 
Muriate of antimony “io le - 388 
—— alumina - 149 > 342 
Nitrate of alumina 2 147 “ 300 
Muriate of zinc “ ° 76 - 294: 
Nitrate of soda __ ° AP RWe feo - 257 
—— magnesia - 73 ° 207 
Acetate of aiumina = - 104 ~ 202. 
Supersulphate of alumina - 121 ° 202 
Muriate of bismuth - - 114 = 174 
Superphosphate of lime - 93 - 165 
Mauriate of copper ee LD = 148 
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Table of Chemical Equivalents by Dr Wollaston. 
Hydrogen - 1.32 
Carbon - 7.54 i 
Oxygen ° 10. | 
Water - gal SZ 10 ox. + 1.32 hyd. 
Phosphorus > 17.40 - 
Azote - 17.54 
Sulphur = 20. 
Ammonia - 2.6 =) 47.54 az + 3.96 hyd. 
Magnesia - 94.6 = 10 ox 4+ 14.6 mag. 
Calcium - 25.46 
Carbonic acid -:) 27.64-s= 20 ox. + 7.54 carb. 
Sodium 29.1 
Muriatic acid, (ary) 34.1 
Iron, ° 34.5 
Lime = - $546 = 10 ox. +- 25.46 calc. 
Phosphoric acid SGA = 20 ox. + 17.4: phos. 
Nitrous gas ° 3704 = 20 ox. + 17.54 az. 
Soda - 39.1 = 10 ox. +. 29.1. sod. 
Copper - - 40. 
Zinc - 4). / 
Chlorine - 44,1) = 10 ox. + 34.1 mur. acid. 
Green oxide of iron 44.5 = 10 oz. + 34.5 ar. 
Muriatic gas - 45.42 = 44.1 chil. + 1.32 hyd. 
Oxalic acid - 47.0 be 
Subcarbonate of am- | 
2 mona’) oc 49.0 = 27.5 acid + 21.5 am. 
Potassium - 49.1 
Red oxide of iron 49.5 = 15 oz. + 34.5 ron. 
Sulphuric acid (dry) 50. = 30 0%. + 20 sulph. 
Black oxide of copper 50. = 10 ox. + 40 copper 
Oxide’of zinc © - Sl. = 10 ox. + 41 2iNC 
Poiash = Osby S —= 10 ox. + 49.1 pot. 
Sulphuric acid sp. gr. | 
1.85; - 6lio2 = 50 sul. ac. + 11.32 wat. 
Carbonate of lime 63. =m 27.54carb.ac.4+ 35.46 lime 
Subcarbonate of soda 666 = 27.5 carb.ac.4 39.1 soda 
Muriate of ammonia 66.9 = 34.1 acid+21.5am. +11.32 wat. 
Nitric acid (dry) Grae ==) NSO) dows + 17.54 az. 
Strontia ~ 69. | 
Muriate of lime 69.6 = 34.1 acid + 35.5 lime 
Muriate of soda ABD BALL acid: ae BO? some 
Sulphate of magnesia 74.6 = 50. acid + 24.6 magn. 
Bicarbonate of ammo- | 
nia - - 76.5 = 27.5 carb.ac. + 4 subcarb. 
Sulphate of lime 85.5 5 7 50) Gc + 35 5 lime 
Subcarbonate of po- 
tash 86. (27.5, dead + 591° pola 


APP. Pharmaceutical Calendar. elxv 


‘Pharmaceutical Calendar for the Climate of Weimar, by Goétling, 
_shewing the Principal Objects which the Apothecary has to attend 
to in each Month of the Year. 


JanuakyY.—The concentration of vinegar by freezing, 
Murtate of antimony, 
Ethers, dulcified spirits, 
Dippel’s animal oil to be prepared ; 
Some gum-resins, as assafoetida, galbanum, ammoniac, &c. 
to be powdered. 
FEeBRUARY—As in January. 
Marcu.—Mezereon bark, 
Misleto of the oak to be gathered ; | 
Conserve of scurvy-grass, to be prepared. 
APRIL.—Spirit of scurvy-grass, 
Syrup of violets to be prepared. 
May.—=Sloe flower water, 
Conserve of sorrel ; 
Plaster of henbane, 
Extract of succory, henbane, grass, dandelion, &c. 
Oil of beetles (Melv€ majalis et proscarabaeus), 
Spirit of ants, earthworms, &c. 
June.— Distilled water of lily of the valley, 
Various distilled spiritous waters, 
Conserves of various herbs and flowers, as conserve of roses 
&c. | 
Hemlock plaster, 
Extracts of hemlock, fumatory, wild lettuce, aconite, &c. 
JULY.— Vinegar of roses, 
Rose Water, 
Marjoram butter, 
Preserved cherries, walnuts. currants, &c. 
Extract of elaterium, 
Honey of roses, 
Boiled oil of Hypericum, &c. 
Distilled oil of rosemary, mint, parsley, pennyroyal, wild 
thyme, &c. 
Syrup of cherries, raspberries, &c, 
Spirit of rosemary. 
AuGust.—Cherry water, 
Extract of blessed thistle, thorn apple, &c. 
Pea oil of wormwood, chamomile, &c. 
Distilled oil of wormwood, chamomile, pe i ille- 
raiiiia el > mile, peppermint, mille 
Rob and syrup of mulberries. 
SEPTEMBER: — Quince cinnamon water, 
Oxymel of meadow saffron, 
Quince cakes, 
Syrup of barberries, quince, buckthorn, 
Tincture of steel, with quince juice. 
Octoser. —Tincture of steel. with apple juice. 
NoveMBER and DecemBEr.—As in January. 
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PART If. - 


MATERIA MEDICA. 





| Diese substance employed in the cure of disease, whether 
in its natural state, or after having undergone various 
_ preparations, belongs to the Materia Medica, in the extended 
acceptation of the words. But in most Pharmacopceias, the 
' materia medica is confined to simples, and to those prepara- 
tions which are seldom prepared by the apothecary himself, 
but commonly purchased by him, as articles of commerce, 
from druggists and others. 

Systematic authors on this branch of medical knowledge 
have bestowed much pains in contriving scientific arrange-_ 
ments of these articles. Some have classed them according 
to their natural resemblances ; others according to their ac- 
tive constituent principles ; and others according to their real 
or supposed virtues. Hach of these arrangements has its par- 
ticular advantages, ‘The first will probably be preferred by 
the natural historian, the second by the chemist, and the last 
by the physiologist. But every scientific classification hither- 
to proposed is liable to numerous objections. Accordingly, - 
- in the Pharmacopeeias published by the colleges of physicians 
of London, Dublin, and Edinburgh, the articles of the materia 
- medica are arranged in alphabetical order ; and the same plan 
is now almost universally adopted. I have therefore also fol- 
lowed it, subjoining to the name of each article, admitted by 
any of the British colleges, a short view of its natural, medi- 
cal, and pharmaceutical history ; and in thus forming a Dic- 
tionary of Materia Medica, I have generally adopted the no- 
_ menclature of the Edinburgh college. 


A 
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Acacia. Willd. Lond. Ed. 

Mimosa. Linn. Dud. , 

Polygamia Monoecia, Linnaei Species Plantarum, edit. — 
Willdenow, ¢. 1902.— Nat. ord. Lomentacee. 


Sp. 87. Acacta VERA. Willd. Lond. Ed. 
Mimosa nitotica. Linn. Dud. 


Sp. 86. Acacta AraBica. Ld. 
Gum Mimosa. 


- Officinal.— The gum. Gum-Arabic. 
ACACIEZ ARABICH GUMMI. Ed. , 
Acacit# Gummi. Lond. 

GuMMi araBicum. Dub. 


Gum Arazic is obtained from various species of Acacia, 
which grow in the sandy deserts of Africa, Arabia Petrzea, 
and Egypt. The greatest quantity of pure gum is furnished 
by the species named by the Colleges. From these it exudes 
either spontaneously, or from incisions made into the bark, 
and afterwards hardens in the air. But a similar gum may 
be obtained - from. all the species of Acacia, and from many 
other trees, such as the Swietenia febrifuga, Melia azadirachta, 
and the different species of Terminalia. It is remarkable that 
the barks of all the trees which furnish this bland mucilaginous 
substance are highly astringent; that of the Acacia itself is 
used in India for tanning ; "and ‘ane ous country, the cherry 
and plum trees, which sometimes yield a little gum, have very 
astringent barks. 

There are two kinds of gum found in the shops, and often 
sold promiscuously, but distinguished in commerce by the 
names of Gum Arabic, and East-India gum. Gum Ara-_ 
bic consists of roundish transparent tears, colourless, or of 
a yellowish colour, s shining fracture, without smell or taste, 
and perfectly soluble in water. The pieces which are most 
transpareni, and have least colour, are reckoned the best. 
They are sometimes selected from the Gum Arabic in sorts, 
and sold for about double the price, under the title of Pick- 
ed gum. The East-India gum is darker coloured than Gum 
Arabic, and is not so readily soluble in water. I possess 
a mass of gum, gathered from an Acacia in New South 
Wales, by Mr Jamieson. It is darker coloured even than 
ast- India gum, and is also less soluble than it; for when 
suspended in water, it gives off white films, which float 
through the mucilage. But its most remarkable proper- 
ty Is, ‘that it does not precipitate silicized potass; in which 
respect it agrees, as far as my experiments go, with gum col- 
lected in this nele tparenaee from the common cherry and 
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plum trees. It is also remarkable, that the coarsest gum 
forms the thickest mucilage ; at least Botany-Bay gum forms 
a thicker mucilage than East-India gum, and this than Gum 
- Arabie. : 

Gum Arabic was originally brought from Arabia, by the 
way of Egypt, to Marseilles; and it was not until the begin- 
ning of the seventeenth century that the Dutch made the gum 
of Senegal known in Europe. After the French got posses- 
sion of that river, they directed their attention to it, as an im- 
portant object of commerce, and ‘ascertained, by experiments 
made in the latter half of the seventeenth century, that gum 
Senegal was superior to the best gum of Arabia; and for a- 
bout fifty years it has had the preference. 

M. Adanson examined all the gum trees of West Africa 
with great care, and has given the best description of them. 
They amount to forty in number ; but the three great forests 
which supply the Senegal market consist chiefly of two kinds ; 
one which produces a white gum, called Vereck, and another, 
called Nebueb, which yields a red gun. 

About the middle of November, that is, after the rainy sea- 
son, which begins early in July, a gummy juice exudes spon- 
‘taneously from the trunk and principal branches. In about 
fifteen days, it thickens in the furrow, down which it runs, ei- 
ther in a vermicular shape, or more commonly assuming the 
form of round or oval tears, about the size of a pigeon’s ege, 
of different colours, as they belong to the white or red gum- 
tree. About the middle of December, the Moors encamp on 
the borders of the forest, and the harvest lasts six weeks. The 
gum is packed in very large sacks of tanned leather, and 
brought on camels and bullocks to certain ports, where it is 
sold to the French and English merchants. About 1787, the 
annual quantity purchased by the former was about 800,000 
pounds, and by the latter 400,000, according to the informa- 
tion of M. Golberry. ! | 

Mr Jackson, in his account of the Empire of Morocco, in- 
forms us, that from Mogodor they export two sorts of gum, 
one the common Gum Arabic, the produce of Morocco, and 
called Barbary gum; the other finer, called Gum Soudan, or 
Senegal, brought from Timbuctoo by the caravans. He also 
says, but it must be observed that he is no botanist, that the 
gum called Morocco or Barbary gum is produced from a 
thorny tree called Adtaleh, having leaves similar to the juniper, 
whereas all the acacias have pinnated leaves. It yields most 
_ gum during the hot and parching heat of July and August ; 
and the hotter the weather, and the more sickly the tree ap- 
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pears, the more gum it yields. A wet winter and a mild sum- 
er are unfavourable to gum. 

Gum is highly nutritious. During the whole time of the 
gum harvest, of the journey, and of the fair, the Moors of the 
desart live almost entirely upon it ;. and experience has pro- 
ved that six ounces are sufficient for the support of a man 
-during twenty-four hours. 

Medical use.—It possesses the powers of a mucilaginous 
demulcent in a high degree. It is useful, 1st, in all cases 
where there seems a natural deficiency of mucus in the intes- 
tinal canal, and was therefore recommended by Degner, and 
Pringle, and others dissolved in milk, barley water, or almond 
emulsion, to remove the tenesmus and painful stools. Zim-~ 
mermann gave it in clyster for the same purpose. 

Z. In cases of acrid poisons, or-acrid substances in general, 
taken into the stomach, to envelop their particles, and miti- 
gate their action. With the same view it is sometimes given 
we with acrid medicines. 

- In an irritable state of the respiratory passages, as ca- 
tar he hoarseness, and cough. For this purpose it may be either 
used in substance as a troche, or in a strong solution as a . 
ee and may be combined with a little opium. 

- In gonorrhcea and ardor urinz, probably upon a false 
ses. 

5. In salivation after mercury, or in small pox. 

6. In phthisis pulmonalis, both as supposed to check he- 
morrhagy, and as a light nourishment. 

Externally it is applied, 

1. In powders, to bleeding vessels of a small size, as a Sstyp- 
tic, operating by gluing them up. 

2. In solution, injected into the urethra, in gonorrheea. 

_A scruple or upwards may be given three or four times a 
day in substance, powder or solution, and it may be combi- 
ned with syrups, infusions and decoctions in general, but it is 
decomposed by alcohol, and acetate of lead. | 


Sp. 73. Acacta caTEcHU. Willd. Lond. Ed. 
Mimosa catEcHu. Linn. Dub. 


Off-—Catechu. The extract of the wood. 
ACACIE CATECHU EXTRACTUM ev ligno. Lid. 
CaTECHU ExTRACTUM. Lond. 

Catecuu. Dub. 


Tus tree is a native of Hindostan. In Bengal, the extract 
of catechu, which was formerly termed, with peculiar j impro- 
priety, Japan Earth, is principally prepared from the internal 


, 
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coloured part of the wood, by decoction, evaporation, and ex- 
siccation in the sun. But catechu is also prepared in India 
from. several other species of Acacia, and even from the 
woods, barks, and fruits of other genera. In Mysore, it is 
chiefly prepared from the nuts of the Areca catechu. The 
nuts are taken as they come from the tree, and boiled for some 
hours in an iron vessel. They are then taken out, and the re- 
maining water is inspissated by continued boiling. The pro- 
cess furnishes the Kassu, or the most astringent terra japoni- 
ca, which is black, and. mixed with paddy husks and other im- 
purities. After the nuts are dried, they are put into a fresh 
quantity of water, boiled again; and this water being inspis- 
sated like the former, yields a kind of catechu, called Coury, 
which has little astringency, but is preferred by the betle 
eaters. It is yellowish-brown, has an earthy fracture, and is 
free from the admixture of foreign bodies. 

The Bombay catechu is of a uniform texture, and of a red- 
brown tint, its specific gravity being generally about 1.39. ‘The 
extract from Bengal is more friable and less consistent. ‘Its 
colour is like that of chocolate externally ; but when broken, 
its fracture presents.streaks of chocolate and of red brown.— 
‘Its specific gravity is about 1.28. Their tastes are precisely 
similar, being astringent, but leaving in the mouth a sensa- 
tion of sweetness. “They do not deliquesce, or apparently 
change by exposure to the air, and are not fusible. 

In the first edition of this Dispensatory, in 1803, I publish- 
ed, as the results of my analysis of catechu, that it consisted 
chiefly of tannin and: extractive. This has been confirmed 
by the subsequent examination by Sir H. Davy, who states 
that it contains about one half of its weight of tannin, 35. per 
cent. of extractive, 6 to 8 of mucilage, and 5 to 7 of impurities. 
This more exact analysis confirms the observations made 
by me, in the first edition of this Dispensatory. 

Medical use.—Catechu is one of the most convenient and 
powerful astringents we possess, and may be exhibited in 
every case where astringents are indicated. It is particularly 
serviceable in diarrhoea, in hoarseness from relaxation of the 
fauces, ulcers and aphthe in the mouth, and in excoriations, 
with lymphatic exudations. 


ACETUM} Scientific synonime, Acidum Aceticum impurum. 
Lond, Ed. A : bial 


ACETUM VINI. Dub. ; , 
Vinegar. Impure acetic acid. ny 


"VINEGAR, as obtained by the fermentation of vinous liquors, : 


\ 
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besides the pure acetic acid diluted with much water, contains 
tartaric acid, tartrate of potass, mucilaginous and saccharine 
matters, a peculiar spiritous liquor described by Mr Che- 
nevix, and sometimes malic and phosphoric acid. Mr Che- 
nevix found that English vinegar of specific gravity 1.0042 
contained more water and mucilage, but less acid and spirit- 
ous liquor than I'rench vinegar of 1.00721. The best vinegar 
is that prepared from white wine. Vinegar should be of a 
pale yellow colour, perfectly transparent, of a pleasant, some- 
what pungent, acid taste, but without any acrimony. From 
the mucilaginous impurities which vinegar always contains, it 
is apt, on exposure to the air, to become turbid and ropy, and 
at last vapid. ‘This inconvenience is best obviated by keeping 
it in bottles completely filled and well corked; and it is said 
to be of advantage to boil it in the bottles a few minutes be- 
fore they are corked. 

Vinegar is sometimes adulterated with sulphuric acid. Its 
presence is detected, if, on the addition of a solution of nitrate 
of baryta, a white precipitate is formed, which is insoluble in 
nitric acid, after having been burnt in the fire. With the 
same intention, of making the vinegar appear stronger, dif-' 
ferent acrid vegetables are occasionally infused in it. This 
fraud is difficult of detection; but when tasted with attention, 
the pungency of such vinegar will be found to depend rather 
on acrimony than acidity. 2 | 
_ Vinegar possesses strong antiseptic powers on dead animal 
and vegetable matters. Hence its employment in pickling. 
The fine green colour, so much admired in some vegetable 
pickles, is often improperly given by means of copper. ‘This 
poisonous addition is easily detected, by the fine blue colour | 
produced, on dropping some carbonate of ammonia into the 
suspected vinegar. | 

Medical uses.—Its action on the living body is gently sti- 
mulant and astringent. It promotes transpiration and the 
discharge by urine; and used moderately as a condiment, it — 
facilitates digestion. | 

‘Vinegar is employed as a useful addition to drink in inflam- 
matory fevers, in the proportion of about an ounce to a quart. 
Internally, it is used in ardent feyers and putrid diseases, in ~ 
plague, in scurvy, and to counteract the effects of narcotic 
poisons and mephitic vapours. Faintings, hysterical and hy- — 
pochondriacal complaints, and vomiting, are frequently relie- 
ved by vinegar taken into the stomach, or applied to the lips 
and nostrils. In the form of clyster, it is used in the same 
diseases, and in obstinate constipation. Externally, it is ap- 
plied in fomentations and baths, as a stimulant and discutient ; 
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and its vapour is inhaled in putrid sore throat, and diffused 
through the chambers of the sick, to correct the putrescency 
of the : atmosphere. 


AcIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIZATUM. Ld. 
ACIDUM CITRICUM CRYSTALLIS CONCRETUM. Dub. 
Citric acid crystallized. 


Tue simple expressed juice of lemons is extremely apt to 
spoil, on account of the sugar, extractive, mucilage, and water, 
which cause it to ferment. 

Various means have been proposed and practised, with the 
intention of rendering it less perishable and less bulky. The 
- juice has been evaporated to the consistence of rob; but this 
always gives an empyreumatic taste, and does not separate the 
extractive or mucilage, so that it is still apt to ferment when 
‘agitated on board of ship in tropical climates. It has been 
exposed to frost, and part of the water removed under the 
form of ice; but this is liable to all the former objections, and 
besides, where lemons are produced in sufficient quantity, 
there is not a sufficient degree of cold. ‘The addition of a’ 
quantity of alcohol to the inspissated juice separates the muci- 
lage, but not the extractive or sugar. By means, however, of 
Scheele’s process, as reduced to determinate quantities by 
Proust, we can obtain the acid perfectly pure and crystallized. 

It is now manufactured in this country, in large quantities, 
and sold under the name of Coxwell’s ‘Concrete Salt of Le- 
mons ; and a formula is given for its preparation, by the Lon- 
don college. 


AcipuM suLPHURICUM. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Sulphuric acid, Vitriolic acid. 


- The London college directs, that in the shops its specific 
‘ gravity should be to that of water as 1850 to 1000; the Dub- 
lin. and Edinburgh colleges as 1845 to 1000. This want of 
uniformity is to be regretted. 

The physical and chemical properties of this acid fe been 
already enumerated. As it is prepared by the trading chemist, 
it is inserted among the materia medica. It is obtained i in two 
ways; by distilling off the acid from sulphate of iron, previ- 
ously deprived of its water of crystallization by heat, or by 
burning sulphur in large leaden chambers, with an eighth part 
of nitrate of potass to supply the necessary oxygen. in the 
first way the strongest acid is obtained, but it is apt to contain 

‘iron or copper. By the second process it generally contains 
lead, which is easily detected by mixing a portion of the acid 
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with three parts of distilled water, and if the acid be impure, 
a deposition will be formed. It may be rendered perfectly 
pure by distillation, filling a retort half full of the common 
acid, and distilling in a sand-bath, gradually heated as long as 
any acid comes over. ‘The receiver should not be luted on. 

Sulphuric acid acts powerfully on dead animal substances, 
becoming diluted with water formed by the union of part of 
their hydrogen and oxygen ; another portion of the hydrogen 
combines with the azote to form ammonia, and the carbon is 
separated in the state of charcoal. The affinities which regu- 
late this action are so powerful, that it produces the same ef- 
fects on the living solid, and therefore it acts upon them as a 
corrosive. But to its employment with this view, its fluidity 
is an objection, as it cannot be easily managed. 

Medical uses.—These will be explained when we treat of 
the diluted sulphuricacid. Theconcentrated acid, however, 
made into an ointment with sixteen times its weight of axunge, 
has been used in the cure of psora. 


ACONITUM. ) 
Willd. g. 1062. Polyandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. Multz- 
siliquee. 
Species 9. ACONITUM NEOMONTANUM. Dub. 
Sp. 8. AconrruM NAPELLUS. Lond. Ed. 
Large blue Wolfsbane, Monk’s-hood, Aconite. 


Officinal—The leaves. 
ACONITI FOLIA. Lond. Dub. 
ACONITI NAPELLI FOLIA. Ld. 


Weare assured by Willdenow, that the Neomontanum is the 
species of aconite which has always been used in medicine; al- 
though it is almost universally known by the name of Aconi- 
tum Napellus, in consequence of a botanical error of Stoerk, 
who introduced it into practice. 

It is a perennial plant, found in the Alpine forests of Ca- 
rinthia, Carniola, and other mountainous countries in Germa- 
ny, and cultivated in our gardens. 

The fresh plant and root are’ very violent poisons, produ- 
cing remarkable debility, paralysis of the limbs, convulsive 
motions of the face, bilious vomiting, and catharsis, vertigo, 
delirium, asphyxia, death. ‘The fresh leaves have very little 
smell, but when chewed have an acrid taste, and excite lanci- 
nating pains, and swelling of the tongue. By drying, their 
acrimony is almost entirely destroyed. For medical use, the 
plant must be gathered before the stem shoots. 


‘ , ° 


Uses and dose.-—When properly administered, it acts asa 


\ 
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penetrating stimulus, and generally excites sweat, and somes 
times an increased discharge of urine. 

On many occasions it has been found a very effectual re- 
medy in glandular swellings, venereal nodes, stiff joints, spina 
ventosa, itch, amaurosis, gouty and rheumatic pains, intermit- 
tent fevers, and convulsive disorders. | 

When the powder of the dried leaves is to be used,. we 

may begin by giving one or two grains, and gradually increase. 
' the dose; but it is commonly used in the form of an inspissa- 
‘ted juice. As soon as the plant is gathered, the juice is ex- 
pressed, and evaporated, without any previous clarification, 
to the consistence of an extract. It is to be regretted, that 
the powers of this medicine vary very much, according to its 
age, and the heat employed in its preparation. When re- 
cently prepared, its action is often very violent ; and when kept 
more than a year, it becomes totally inert. It may therefore ~ 
be laid down as an universal rule, in the employment of this 
and of many other similar active medicines, to begin with 
very small doses, and to increase them gradually to the neces- 
sary degree ; and whenever we have occasion to begin a new 
parcel of the medicine, we should again commence with the 
smallest dose, and proceed with the same caution as at first. 

We may begin with giving half a grain of this extract, 
either formed into a powder with ten grains of white sugar, 
or made up with any convenient addition into a pill, twice or 
thrice a-day, and gradually increase the dose; or a tincture of 
aconite may be prepared, by digesting one part of the dried 
leaves in six parts of spirit of wine; the dose of which will be 
at first five or ten drops, and may be gradually increased to 


forty. 


Acorus catamus. Ed. Lond. Dub. ! 
Willd. g. 663. sp..1.—Smith. Flor. Brit. g. 179. sp. 1.—_ 

Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. Ord. Piperite. 
Sweet flag. 


Officinal—The root. 

ACORI CALAMI RADIX. Ld. 
CAaLAMI RADIX. Lond. 
Acori RaDIx. Dub. 


Tus plant is perennial, and grows plentifully in rivulets 
and marshy places about Norwich, and other parts of Eng- 
jand,.in the canals of Holland, in Switzerland, and in other 
countries of Europe. The shops have been usually supplied 
from the Levant with dried roots, which do not appear to be 
superior to those of our own growth. : 
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The root is full of joints, crooked, somewhat flatted on the 
-sides, internally of a white colour, and loose spongy texture ; 
its smell is strong; the taste warm, acrid, bitterish, and aro- 
matic; both the smell and taste are improved by exsiccation. 
It is generally looked upon as a carminative and stomachic 
medicine, and as such is sometimes made use of in prac- 
tice. It is said by some, though erroneously, to be supe- 
rior in aromatic flavour to any other vegetable that is produ- 
ced in these northern climes. It is, nea ee a sufiicient- 
ly elegant aromatic. The fresh root candied is said to be em- 
ployed at Constantinople as a preservative against epidemic 
diseases. ‘The leaves of this plant have a sweet fragrant smell, 
more agreeable, though weaker, than that of the roots. 

From sixteen ounces of the dried root, Neumann obtained 
by distillation about two scruples of fragrant volatile oil. It also 
rose in distillation with water, but not with alcohol. The spi- 
ritous extract from two ounces weighed 370 grains, and wa- 
ter extracted from the residuum, 190 grains. ehhe watery ex- 
tract from two ounces weighed 455 grains, and the residuum 
gave out to alcohol 43. It contains a volatile oil, extractive, 
gum, resin and starch. 


ADEPS oviLLus. Zid. 
Sevum. Lond. Dub. 
Of:-—Mutton suet. 


Mutton-suet is officinal, for the purpose of giving consis- 
‘tency to some ointments and plasters. It is the stiffest and 
least fusible of the officinal animal fats. 


Aveps suittus. Dub. Ed. 

Apeps. Lond. 

Off —Hogs-lard. 

Hoas-.axp is a very pure animal fat, ofa soft consistence. 
Hence it is emollient, and is a convenient article for the for- 
mation of ointments, plasters, and liniments.’ It is also used 
without addition to discuss tumours by friction. 


/ESCULUS HIPPOCASTANUM. Dib 

Willd, g. 717. sp. 1.—Heptandria Monog rea uee Ord. 
Trthilate. 

Horse chesnut. 

Officinal——The bark. 

AKSCULI HIPPOCASTANI CORTEX. Dud. 

Tue bark is bitter, and has been proposed as an indigenous 
substitute for the very ceeearie 4 and often adulterated Peru- 
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vian bark. Many successful experiments of its effects, when 
given internally in intermittent and continued fever, and also 
when applied externally in gangrene, sufficiently warrant fu- 
ture trials. Although chemical analysis is not yet sufficient- 
ly advanced, to enable us to determine from it the medical ef- 
fects of any substance, I may observe, that the active consti- 
tuent of this bark is tannin, which is scarcely compatible with 
the presence of cinchonin, the predominant, and probably the 
active, constituent of Peruvian bark. In powder, it may be 
given to the extent of a scruple and a half, or a drachm, for 
a dose. Buchholz prefers a solution of a drachm of the ex- 
tract in an ounce of cinnamon water, of which sixty drops are 
to be given every three hours. 


AGRIMONIA EUPATORIA. Dub. 

Willd. g. 951. sp.1.—Smith. flor. Brit. ¢. 224, sp. 1.—Do- 
decandria Digynia.. 

Agrimony. : 

Officinal—The herb. 


AGRIMONIA HERBA. Dub. 


Tue herb, when fresh, has a pleasant smell, which, how- 
ever, it loses on being dried. Its. taste is then bitterish and 
astringent. Lewis got from it an essential oil of a yellow co- 
lour. 


ALCOHOL FoRTIUS. Ld. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS RECTIFICATUS. Dub. 
SPIRITUS RECTIFICATUS. Lond. 
Alcohol, rectified spirit of wine. 


The specific gravity should be, according to the London 
and Edinburgh colleges, to that of water as 835 to 1000. 
The Dublin college order it of the specific gravity 840. 

Alcohol is the characteristic principle of vinous liquors. It | 
arises from the decomposition of sugar by fermentation, and 
is found in greatest quantity in the wines of warm countries, 
- prepared from thoroughly ripened fruit. In our home made 
wines, sugar is added to compensate for the want of it in our 
acescent fruits, and some of them, according to Brande’s ex- 
periments, yield more alcohol than any foreign wine. It is 
the proportion of alcohol which-renders wines more or less 


generous, and prevents them from becoming sour. The richer 


a wine is in alcohol, the less malic acid it contains; and 
therefore the best wines give the best brandy, because they 
are free from the disagreeable taste which the malic acid im- 


parts to it. Old wines give better brandy than new wines, 
but less of it, 
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Alcohol is produced from vinous liquors by distillation ; in 
conducting which, the following rules are to be observed : 


1. To heat the whole mass of fluid at once, and equally. 
2. To remove all obstacles to the ascent of the vapour. 
3. To condense the vapour as quickly as possible. 


The distillation is continued until the liquor which comes 
over is not inflammable. 

Baumé mentions a very remarkable fact concerning the 
preparation of alcohol. He distilled two pounds of alcohol, 
specific gravity 832, in the water-bath, and filled the refrige- 
ratory with ice, and he obtained two pounds four ounces of 
an alcohol having only specific gravity 862. This he ascribes 
to water condensed from the air in the worm by the coldness 
of the ice; and he assures us, from experience, that to get an 
alcohol of 827, it is absolutely necessary that the refrigeratory 
be filled with water of 145° F. 

Distillers judge of the strength of spirits by the size and du- 
rability of the bubbles they form, when poured from one ves- 
sel into another, or on agitating them in a vessel partly filled. 
Another proof is, by the combustion of gunpowder ; some of 
which is put in aspoon, and then covered with the spirit to 
be tried, which is set on fire; if the gunpowder be kindled, 
the spirit is supposed to be strong, and vice versa. But a small 
quantity of spirits will always kindle gunpowder, and a large 
quantity never. Another proof is by the carbonate of potass, 
which attracts the water, and dissolves in it, while the alcoho! 
swims above, and the strength of the spirits is judged of by 
its quantity. But all these are uncertain ; and dependence 
can only be put in the proof by hydrometers, or some other 
contrivance for ascertaining the weight of a given bulk at a 
given temperature. 

In this country, alcohol is procured from an infusion of 
malt, and before its rectification is termed Whisky. In the 
East Indies, arrack, a spiritous liquor, is distilled from rice; 
in the West Indies, rum from the sugar-cane ; and in France 
and Spain, brandy from wine. Of all these, the French 
brandy is the finest spirit ; for the others are more or less im- 
pregnated with unpleasant essential oils, of which it is almost 
impossible to free them entirely. 

The chemical properties of alcohol have been already men- 
tioned. 

Medical uses.—On the living body alcohol acts as a most © 
violent stimulus. It coagulates all the albuminous and gela- 
tinous fluids, and corrugates all the solids. Applied exter- 
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nally, it strengthens the vessels, and thus may nesta passive 

hemorrhagies. It instantly contracts the extremities of the 
nerves it touches, and deprives them of sense and motion ; by 
this means easing them of pain, but at the same time destroy-. 
ing their use. “Alcohol taken undiluted into the stomach, 

produces the same effects, contracting all the solid parts which 
it touches, and destroying, at least for a time, their use and 
. office; if the quantity be considerable, a palsy or apoplexy 
follows, which ends in death. ‘Taken in small quantity, and 
diluted, it acts as a cordial and tonic, raises the pulse, stimu- 
lates the stomach, and promotes cieeuon if longer conti- 
nued, the senses get disordered, voluntary motion is destroy- — 
ed, and at length “the most fatal consequences ensue. Vinous 
spirits, therefore, in small doses, and properly diluted, may be 
applied to useful purposes in the cure of diseases ; whilst in 
larger ones they produce deleterious effects. Its habitual use 
produces the most lamentable consequences,— dyspepsia, hy- 
pochondriasis, visceral obstructions, dropsy, tremours and pa- 

ralysis. 


AtcoHoL piLutius. Ld. 

SPIRITUS VINOSUS TENUIOR. Dub. 

SPIRITUS TENUIOR. Lond. 

Diluted Alcohol. Spirit of wine. Proof spirit. 


Strone ALCOHOL mixed with an equal quantity of water. Its 
err gravity is to that of distilled water as 935 to 1000 
( Ed.) ‘The London and Dublin colleges order it of the spe-_ 
cific gravity of 930, and the latter adds, ‘* Almost all the 
spirit sold under the name of Proof spirit, is contaminated 
with empyreumatic oil and unfit for medical use. A spirit of 
nearly the same specific gravity is prepared by mixing four 
measures of rectified spirit with three measuers of distilled 
water, which should always be employed in the preparation of — 
tinctures,” 

Diluted alcohol shople always be prepared, by mixing rec- 
tified spirit with water; but it is hardly to be expected that 
apothecaries will either be at the trouble or expence of prepa- 
ying it in this manner. Instead of it, an impure spirit of the 
requisite strength is commonly employed. ‘The diluted alco- 
hol of the Edinburgh college is somewhat weaker than that of 
the two other colleges ; but besides that it is more convenient 
for their mode of preparing it, this will be attended with no 
disadvantage, as it is still sufficiently strong for any ordinary 
purpose. 
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TABLE of various mixtures of Alcohol and Water, shewing their Spe- 
cific Gravities according to Gilpin at 60° and 55°, and their de- 
grees according to Baumé’s hydrometer ; and also in Clark’s hy- 


drometer, which is used by the Revenue. 





-Clark’s 



















































Water.|Alcohol.| Sp. Gr. | Sp. Gr. | Baumé |/ Sp. Gr. 
th 60° whee a 60° | Hydrom. 
0} 100 | .825 82736 | 38 Gag, | PeEty Ohwane: 
-10 | 100 | .84568 | .84802 | 344] 85811 to 2 
20 | 100 | .86208 | .86441 | 30— | 8811/1 to 3 
30 | 100 | .87569 | .87796 | 29+ 891 jl to 4 
40 | 100 | .88720 | .88945 | 27+ 896 |1l to 5 
50 100 | .89707 | .89933 | 25+. 900 |1 to 6 
60 | 100 | .90549 | .S90768 | 23— | 9041|1 to 7 
70 | 100 | .91287 | .91502 | 22 ‘907 |1 to 8 
80 | 100] .91933 | .92145 | 2I1— | 909 /1 to 9 
90 | 100 | .92499 | .92707 | 20— | 9101/1 to 10 
100°} 100 | .93002 | .93208 ;} 19— 913 | 1 to 15 
100 90 | .93493 | .93696 | 194- 916 | 1 to 20 
100 80 | .94018 | .94213 | 18 920 | Proof spirit. 
100 70 | 94579 | 94767 | 17— || 926 |1 in 20 
100 GO | -9518]) | (95357, | J6— 1.928 11) as 
100 50 | .95804 | .95966 | 16 932 | 1 in 10 
100 40 | .96437 | 96575 | 15 , 933 | lan, 9 
100 30 | .97074 | 97481 | 144. 934 {1 in. 8 
100 20°) 97771} (97847 | 13 936} 1 in’ 7 
100 10 | .98654 | .98702 | 12 938 | 1 in 6 
100 O il. 10 942 |1 in 5S}, 
945 }1 in 4) 
: 954 |}1 in 3 
964 !1 in 2 
ALLIUM. 


Willd. 2.6 26.—Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat.ord.Liliacee. 
Sp. 14. Auuium sativum. Hd. Dub. Lond. 


Garlic. 
_ Officinal.—The 


root. 


Lond. Dub. 
Ed. 


GaR.ic is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, which grows 
wild in Sicily, and is cultivated in our gardens. ‘Ihe root 
_ consists of five or six small bulbs called cloves, inclosed in one 
“common membranous coat, but easily separable from each 
other. All the parts of this plant, but more especially the 
root, have a strong offensive, very penetrating, and diffusible 


ALLII RADIX. 
-ALLII SATIVI RADIX. 


= 
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smell, and an acrimonious, almost caustic taste. The root is 
full of a limpid juice, of which it furnishes almost a fourth ’ 
part of its weight by expression. 

By Neumann’s analysis, it lost two-thirds of its weight by 
exsiccation, but scarcely any of its smell or taste. By decoc- 
tion, from 960 parts water extracted 380, and the residuum 
yielded 27 to alcohol, and was reduced to 40. Alcohol ap- 
plied first, extracted 123, the residuum yielded 162 to water, 
‘and was reduced to 40. In both cases the alcoholic extract 
was unctuous and tenacious, and precipitated metallic. solu- 
tions. But the active ingredient is a yellowish thick ropy 
essential oil, according to Hagen heavier than water, of which 
the proportion is very, small, but in which alone reside the 
‘ smell, the'taste, and all that distinguishes the garlic. By de- 
coction the virtues of garlic are’ entirely destroyed; but its 
peculiar virtues are in some degree extracted by alcohol and 
acetous acid. | 

Medical use.— Applied externally, it acts successively as a 
‘ stimulant, rubefacient, and blister. Internally, from its very 
powerful and diffusible stimulus, it is often useful in diseases 
of janguid circuiation and interrupted secretion.. Hence, in 
cold leucophlegmatic habits, it proves a powerful expectorant, 
diuretic, and, if the patient be kept warm, sudorific; it has 
also been by some supposed to be emmenagogue. For the 
same reason, in cases in which a phlogistic diathesis, or irri- 
tability, prevails, large doses of it may be very hurtful. 

It is sometimes used by the lower classes as a condiment, 
and also enters as an ingredient into many of the epicure’s | 
most favourite sauces. ‘lalken in mederation, it promotes 
digestion ; but in excess, it is apt to produce headach, flatu- 
lence, thirst, febrile heat, and inflammatory diseases, and 
sometimes occasions a discharge of blood: from, the haemor- 
rhoidal vessels. 

- In fevers of the typhoid type, and even in the plague itself, 
its virtues have been much celebrated. 

Garlic has been said to have sometimes succeeded in curing 
obstinate quartans, after cinchona had failed. In catarrhal 
disorders of the breast ; asthma, both pituitous and spasmodic; 
-flatulent colics, hysterical and other diseases, proceeding from 
Jaxity’ of the solids, it has generally good effects: it has like- 
wise been found serviceable in some hydropic cases. Syden- 
ham relates, that he has known the dropsy cured by the use 
of garlic alone ; he recommends it chiefly as a warm strength- 
ening medicine in the beginning of the disease. 

It is much recommended by some as an anthelmintic, and 
has been frequently applied with success externally as a stimu- 


- 


| 
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lant to indolent tumours, in cases of deafness proceeding from 
atony or rheumatism, and in retention of urine, arising from 
debility of the bladder. — 

Garlic may either be exhibited\in substance, and in this 
way several cloves may be taken at a time without inconveni- 
ence, or the cloves cut into slices may be swallowed without 
chewing. This is the common mode of exhibiting it for the 
eure of intermittents. 

The expressed juice, when given internally, must be ren- 
dered as palatable as possible, by the addition of sugar and 
lemon juice. In deafness, cotton moistened with the juice is 
introduced within the ear, and the application renewed five 
or six times in one day. 

Infusion in spirit, wine, vinegar, and water, although con- 
taining the whole of its virtues, are so acrimonious, as to be 
unfit for general use; and yet an infusion of an ounce of 


' bruised garlic in a pound of milk was the mode in which 


Rosenstein exhibited it to children afflicted with worms. 

But by far the most commodious form for administering 
garlic is that of a pill or bolus conjoined with some powder, 
corresponding with the intention of giving the garlic. In 
dropsy, calomel forms a most useful addition. It may also 
sometimes be exhibited with advantage in the form of a clys- 
ter. 

Garlic made into an ointment with oils, &c. and applied ex- 
ternally, is said to resolve and discuss indolent tumours, and 
has been by some greatly esteemed in cutaneous diseases. It 
has likewise sometimes been employed as arepellent. When 
applied under the form of a poultice to the pubes, it has some- 
times proved effectual in producing a discharge of urine, when 
retention has arisen from a want of due action in the bladder. 
Sydenham assures us, that among all the substances which 
occasion a derivation or revulsion from the head, none ope- 
rates more powerfully than garlic applied to the soles of the 
feet: with this intention he used it in the confluent small- 


’ pox, about the eighth day, after the face began to swell; the. 


root cut in pieces, and tied in a linen cloth, was applied to 
the soles, and renewed once a-day till all danger was over. 


Sp. 48. Attium cEpa. Dub. 
Onion. 


Officinal.—The root. 
Crepe Rapix. Dub. 


Turis is also a perennial bulbous-rooted plant. The root is 
a simple bulb, formed of concentric circles. It possesses in 


\ 





ay 
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general the same properties as the garlic, but in a much 
weaker degree. Neumann extracted from 480 parts of the 
dry root, by means of alcchol, 360, and then by water 30 ; 
by water applied first 395, and then by alcohol 30; the first 
residurm weighed 56, and the second 64. By distillation the 
whole flavour of the onion passed over, but no oil could be 
obtained.— Wiegleb says, that all this class of vegetables as 
well as the acrid cruciform, owe their acrimony to a subtile 
essential oil, and that they contain combined ammonia, which 
can be obtained by distillation with a solution of potass. Vau- 
quelin ascribes its acrimony to volatile oil combined with sul- 
phur, and its sweetness-to uncrystallizable sugar with mucus, 
gluten and animo-vegetable matter. 

Medical uses.—Onions are considered rather as an article 
of food than of medicine : by their stimulating quality they 
tend to excite appetite, and promote the secretions; but when 
eaten liberally produce flatulence, occasion thirst, headach, 
and turbulent dreams. By some they are strongly recom- 
mended in suppression of urine, and in dropsies. ‘The chief 
medicinal use of onions in the present practice is in external 
applications, as a cataplasm for suppurating tumours, &c. 


Sp. 2. ALLIUM PoRRUM. Lond. 
Leek. 

Off-—The root. 

Porri RADIX. Lond. 


Tue common leek is rather an article of the Materia Ali- 

mentaria, than of the Materia Medica. It is milder even than 
the common onion.. A decoction of the beards or filaments 
of the bulbs is supposed by the vulgar to be lithontriptic. 


ALOE. 
Willd.g.659.— Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Liliacee, 


Tue London College now agree with that of Dublin, and 
with Thunberg, in indicating the Aloé spicata as the species- 
which produces the Socotorine aloes; and they assume as the 
source of the Barbadoes aloes, a species to be described un- | 
der the name of Aloé vulgaris, in the great work of the late 
Dr Sibthorpe, the Flora Graeca, now preparing for publica- 
tion by Dr Smith, who informed Dr Powell, the authorised 
translator and commentator of the London Pharmacopeeia, 
‘‘ that the plant described under the above name is asserted 
by Dr Sibthorpe to be the true Aloé of Dioscorides, which is 
described as producing our Officinal Barbadoes aloes by 
Sloane, in his history of Jamaica.” 

B 
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Sp. . ALoE vutearis. Lond. 
Sp. 5. ALoE sinuata? Dub. 
Of—The gum resin or extract, called Hepatic Aloes. 
ALOE HEPATICA; Extractum. Hd. 
ALOES VULGARIS EXTRACTUM. Lond. 
ALOE HEPATICA; gummi-resina. Dud. 


Hepatic aloes is of two kinds, one from the East Indies, the 
other from Barbadoes. The former has a light brown, or red- 
dish yellow colour; a clean fracture, and possesses nearly the 
same medical properties as the socotorine. Barbadoes aloes 
is not so clear and bright as the foregoing sort; it is also of a 
darker colour, more compact texture, and for the most part 
drier, though not so brittle. Its smell is much stronger and 
more disagrecable ; the taste intensely bitter and nauseous, 
with little or nothing of the aromatic flavour of the socotorine. 
The best hepatic aloes from Barbadoes is in large gourd shells, 
and an inferior sort, which is generally soft and clammy, 
is brought over in Boe In Barbadoes the plant is puiled 
up by the roots, and carefully cleaned from the earth and 
other impurities. It is then sliced into small hand-baskets and 
nets, which are put into large iron boilers with water, and 
boiled for ten minutes, when they are taken out, and fresh 
parcels supplied till the liquor is strong and black, which is 
then strained into a deep vat, narrow at bottom, where it is 
left to cool and to deposite its feculent parts. Next day the 
clear liquor is drawn off by a cock, and again committed to a 
large iron vessel. At first it is boiled briskly, but towards the 
end it is slowly evaporated, and requires constant stirring to 
prevent burning. When it becomes of the consistence of 
honey, it is poured into gourds or calabashes for sale, and 
hardens by age. Barbadoes aloes is extremely apt to induce 
haemorrhoids; but it is generally preferred, because it is very 
difficult to adalterate it without altering its appearance. 


~ 


Sp. 2.. ALog spicata. Dub. Lond. 

OF. Mee gum resin or extract, called Socotorine Aloes. 
ALOES SPICATE EXTRACTUM. Lond. 

ALOE SOCOTORINA; gummi-resina. Dub. 

ALOE socoroRINa. Ed. 


Tuis kind of aloes, which is the most esteemed, is 
brought, wrapt in skins, from the island of Socotora in the 
Indian Ocean. It is dark coloured, of a glossy clear surface, | 
and in some degree pellucid; in mass of a yellowish red co- 
lour, with a purple cast; fracture unequal; easily pulveriz- 
able; when reduced to powder, of a bright golden colour. 

\ 
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It is hard and friable in the winter, somewhat pliable in sum- 


mer, and growing soft between the fingers. Its taste is bitter 


and disagreeable, though accompanied with some aromatic 
flavour; the smell is not very unpleasant, and somewhat re- 
sembles that of myrrh. It is said not to produce haemorrhoi- 


- dal affections so readily as Barbadoes aloes. 


a 


It is prepared in July, by pulling off the leaves, from which 
the juice is expressed, and afterwatds boiled and skimmed. It 
is then preserved in skins, and dried in August in the sun. 


- According to others, the leatis are cut off close to the stem, 


and hung t up. The juice, which drops from them without any 
expression, is afterwards dried in the sun. 

During the first four years that the Cape of Good Hope was 
in possession of the British, more than 300,000 pounds, the 
produce of that settlement, were imported into England ; and 


_as this quantity was infinitely greater than could be required 


y 


for the purposes of medicine, it is not improbable, that, as Mr 
Barrow states, its prmicipat consumption was by the London 
porter brewers. 


Fetrip, CaBaLuinE, or Horse Axozs. 
Tuis is easily distinguished from both the foregoing kinds 


by its strong rank smell ; although, in other respects, it agrees 
pretty much with the hepatic, and is not unfrequently sold in 


- its stead. Sometimes the caballine aloes is prepared so pure 


and bright, as not to be distinguishable by the eye even from 
the socotorine ; but its offensive smell, of which it cannot be 
divested, readily betrays it. Its fracture also resembles that of 
common rosin, with which it is often adulterated, whereas 
the fracture of socotorine aloes is unequal and irregular. 


According to Neumann’s analysis, 1000 parts of aloes con- 
tain about 7.8 soluble in water only, or analogous to gum, 
94. soluble in alcohol only, or resinous matter, and 895 so- 
Juble both in alcohol and in water or extractive. Tromsdorff 
mekes them consist of 25 resin and 75 extractive, and La- 
grange of 32 resin and 68 extractive. Dr Lewis also remarks, 
that decoctions of aloes let fall a precipitate, as they cool, 
probably from extractive being more soluble in boiling than 
in cold water. He also found the hepatic aloes to contain — 
more resin and less extractive than the socotorine, and this 
Jess than the caballine. Also Lagrange found in hepatic 
aloes 52 extractive, 42 resin and 6 insoluble matter. ‘Troms- 
dorff, on the contrary, got 81.25 extr active, 6.25 resin, and 
12.50 albumen. Boulduc also found in socotorine aloes a 
and in hepatic aloes + of resin. The resins of all the sorts, 
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purified by alcohol, have little smell; that obtained from 
the socotorine has scarcely any perceptible taste; that of the 
hepatic, a slightly bitterish relish; and the resin of the ca- 
balline, a little more of the aloétic flavour. The extractive 
obtained separately from any of the kinds, is less disagreeable 
than the crude aloes: the extractive of socotorine aloes has 
very little smell, and is in taste not unpleasant ; that of the he- 
patic has a somewhat stronger smell, but is rather more agree- 
able in taste than the extract of the socotorine: the extrac- 
tive of the caballine retains a considerable share of the pecu- 
liar rank smell of this sort of aloes, but its taste is not much 
more unpleasant than that of the extractive obtained from the 
two other sorts. Fabbroni discovered that the juice express- 
ed from the thick leaves acquired a beautiful purple colour 
in the air, and furnished a permanent dye. 

Medical use.—Aloes is a bitter stimulating purgative, ex- 
erting its action chiefly on the rectum. In doses of from 5 to 
15 grains it empties the large intestines, without making the 
stools thin; and likewise warms the habit, quickens the circu- 
lation, and promotes the uterine and hemorrhoidal fluxes. If 
given in so large a dose as to purge effectually, it often occa- 
sions an irritation about the anus, and sometimes a discharge 
of blood. 

It is frequently employed in cases of suppression of the 
menses, or of the hemorrhoidal discharge ; but it is particu- 
larly serviceable in habitual costiveness, to persons of a phleg- 
matic temperament and sedentary life, and where the stomach 
is oppressed and weakened. For its use in typhus fever, scar- 
latina, cynanche maligna, marasmus, chlorosis, haemateme- 
sis, chorea, hysteria, and tetanus, Dr Hamilton’s excellent 
work on Purgatives may be consulted. Aloes is also used — 
as an anthelmintic, both given internally and applied to the 
abdomen in the form of a plaster. Dissolved in alkohol, it is 
employed to check heemorrhagies In recent wounds, and as a 
detergent in ulcers. | 

Some are of opinion, that the purgative virtue of aloes re- 
sides entirely in its resin; but experience has shewn, that the 
pure resin has little or no purgative quality, and that the ex- 
tractive part separated from the resinous, acts more powerful- 
ly than the crude aloes. If the aloes indeed be made to un- 
dergo long coction im the preparation of the gummy extract, 
its cathartic power will be considerably lessened, not from the 
separation of the resin, but from an alteration made in the 
extractive itself by the action of the heat and air. ‘The 
strongest vegetable cathartics become mild by 2 similar treat- 
ment. ; 
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Socotorine aloes, as already observed, contains more extrac-. 
tive than the hepatic ; and hence is likewise found to purge _ 
more, and with greater irritation. ‘The first sort, therefore, 
is most proper where a stimulus is required, as for promoting 
or exciting the menstrual flux; whilst the latter is better ¢cal- 
culated to act as a common purge, 

Aloes is administered either 

a. Simply, or 
b. In composition : | 
1, With purgatives. Soap, scammony, colocynth, rhu- 
barb. 
2. With aromatics. Canella. 
3. With bitters. Gentian. 
4. With emmenagogues. Iron, myrrh. 


It is exhibited in the form of 
a. Powder; too nauseous for general use. 
b. Pill; the most convenient form. 

_c. Solution in wine or diluted alcohol. 


ALTHZA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Lond. 

Willd. g. $289, sp. 1.—Smith’s Flor. Brit. g. 316, sp. 1.— 
Monadelphia Polyandria. —Nat. ord. Columnacee, 

Marsh-mallow. 


Of—The root and leaves. 

a) ALTHRE OFFICINALIS RADIX. Ld. 
ALTHEE RapDix. Lond. 

6) ALTHER OFFICINALIS FoLIUM. Ld. 
ALTHEm FoLIA. Lond. 


The matsh-mallow is a perennial indigenous plant, which 
is found commonly on the banks of rivers, and in salt marshes. 
The whole plant, but especially the root, abounds with mu- 
cilage. The roots are about the thickness of a finger, long 
and fibrous. When peeled and dried, they are perfectly 
white. 

From 960 parts of the dried root, Neumann extracted by 
water 650, and afterwards with alcohol 41; by alcohol applied 
first, 360, and afterwards by water 348. Lewis extracted by 
alcohol only 120, and he observed that the alcoholic extract 
was sweeter than the watery, and had the smell peculiar to the 
root. ‘The substance soluble in this instance, both in alcohol 
and water, is probably saccharine. From 960 parts of the dry 
leaves Neumann extracted by water 340, and then by alcohol 
213: by alcohol first 250, and then by water 218. The resi- 
duum of the root was only one-fourth ; that of the leaves one- 
half of the whole. The root is therefore the most mucilagi- 
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‘nous, I found that the decoction of the root rediens turn- 
sole, and gelatinizes silicized potas. 

Med. use.—Itis used as an emollient and demulcent, in dis- 

eases attended with irritation and pain, as in various pulmo- 

nary complaints, and in affections of the alimentary canal and. 

urinary organs; and it is applied externally in emollient fo- 

_mentations, gargles, and clysters. 


AxtumeEN. Sulphas aluminz et potassee. Ld. 

ALUMEN; s. s. Supersulphas aluminee et potassee. Lond. 
ALUMEN, s.'s. Supersulphas argillee alcalisatae. Dud. 
Super-sulphate of alumina and potass. Alum. 

Sulphate of alumina and potass. 


Aum is obtained principally from schistose clays, which 
contain iron pyrites, by roasting, exposure to the air, lixivia- 
tion, the addition of a proportion of potass ley, evaporation, 
and crystallization. 

The roasting destroys the bituminous matters these clays 
commonly contain ; the exposure to the air acidifies the sul- 
phur of the py rites ; and the addition of alkali is absolutely 
necessary for the constitution of alum, which is a triple, or 
even quadruple salt with excess of acid, consisting of sulphuric 
acid and alumina, with potass or ammonia, or both of them. 
The properties of alum do not seem to be affected by the na- 
ture of the alkali. : 

Near Whitby there are considerable works where alum is 
made, by burning a sulphuret of alumina, which is found 
there in the form of a soft grey clay, lying under a stratum 
of sand-stone, and by adding muriate of potass to the ley of 
sulphate of alumina thus obtained. 

Alum crystallizes in regular octohedrons, whose sides are 
equilateral triangles. — It has a sweetish but very astringent 


taste. It is soluble in 15 times its weight of water at 60°, and f 


in three-fourths of its weight at 2120. It reddens vegetable 
blues. It effloresces slightly in the air. By the action of 
heat it first undergoes the watery fusion, then loses its water of 
crystallization, and lastly great part of its acid. It is de- 
composed by baryta, potass, soda, strontia, and all salts of 
which these are the bases; by the nitrate, muriate, phosphate, 
carbonate, borate, and fluate of ammonia; by the nitrate, 
muriate, phosphate, and carbonate of magnesia; and by the 
nitrate, muriate, and carbonate of lime. It is also decompo- 
sed by the gallic acid, by colouring matters, and by many ami- 
mal and vegetable substances. : 

It commonly consists, according to Berzelius, of 37 sul 
phate of alumina, 18 sulphate of potass, and 45 of water. 
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Medical use.—Alum is a powerful astringent ; it is reckoned 
particularly serviceable for restraining heemorrhagies and im- 
moderate secretions; but less proper in intestinal fluxes. In 
violent hzemorrhagies, it may be given in doses of fifteen or 
twenty grains, repeated every hour or half hour till the 
bleeding abates; in other cases, smaller doses are more ad- 
visable : large ones being apt to nauseate the stomach, and 
occasion violent constipations of the bowels. It is used also 
externally, in astringent and repellent lotions and collyria, 
Burnt alum, taken internally, has been highly extolled in - 
cases of colic. In such instances, when taken to the extent 
of a scruple for a dose, it has been said gently to move the 
belly, and give very great relief from the severe pain. 


Ammoniacum. Gummi resina. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Ammoniac, a gui-resin. 


AMMONIACUM is a concrete, gummy-resinous juice, brought 
from the East Indies, usually in large masses, composed of 
little Jumps or tears, of a milky colour, but soon changing, 
upon being exposed to the air, to a yellowish hue. 

Gum-ammoniacisnow referred by the Londonand Edinburgh 
Colleges, ontheauthority of Willdenow, tothe Heracleum gum- 
miferum, which he raised from seeds taken out of the Ammoni- 
acum of the shops; and which, he is satisfied, is the plant which 
yields it, although he has not been able to procure it from the 
plants raised at Berlin. I regret that 1 havenot been able tosee 
the Flora Berolinensis, in which this plant is depicted, as the 
question might be decided, with great certainty, by’‘comparing 
it with the figure, unfortunately not the drawing of a botanist, 
though sufficiently characteristic, published in his account of 
the empire of Morocco, by Mr Jackson, who was perfectly 
familiar with it. He gives the following account of it : ** Ame 
moniacum, called Feshook in Arabic, is produced from a plant 
similar to the European fennel, but much larger. In most of 
the plains of the interior, and particularly about Il Araiche 
and M’sharrah Rummillah, it grows ten feet high. The Gum 
ammoniac is procured by incisions in the branches, which, 
when pricked, emit a lacteous glutinous juice, which being 
hardened by the heat of the sun, falls on the ground, and 
mixes with the red earth below; hence the reason that Gum 
ammoniac of Barbary does not suit the London market. It 
might, however, with a little trouble, be procured perfectly 
pure; but when a prejudice is once established against any 
particular article, it is difficult to efface it. The gum, in the 
above-mentioned state, is used in all parts of the country, for 


/ 
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cataplasms and fumigations. ‘The sandy light soil which pro- 
duces the gum ammoniac, abounds in the north of Morocco. 
It is remarkable that neither bicd nor beast is seen where this 
plant grows, the vulture only excepted. It is, however, at- 
tacked by a beetle, having a long horn proceeding from its 
nose, with which it perforates the plant, and makes the inci- 


sions whence the gum oozes out.” 


Ammoniacum has a nauseous sweet taste, followed by a bit- 
ter one; and a peculiar smell, somewhat like that of galba- 
num, but more grateful ; it softens in the mouth, and acquires 
a white colour upon being chewed. It softens by heat, but 
is not fusible ; when thrown upon live coals, it burns away in 
flame: it is in some degree soluble in water and in vinegar, 
with which it assumes the appearance of miik; but the resin- 
ous part, amounting to about one-half, subsides on stand- 
ing. . | 
“Neumann extracted from 480 parts, 360 by alcohol, .and 
then by water ‘65; by water applied first 410, and then by 
alcohol 60. ' Alcohol distilled from it arose unchanged, but 
water acquired a sweetish taste, and the smell of the ammo- 
niac. More modern chemists say that the spirit drawn from 
it by distillation smelt strongly of the gum, and that a small 
portion of a very pungent strong smelling oil could be got 
from it. The solution in alcohol is transparent; but on the ad- 
dition of water, becomes milky. | It therefore seems to consist 
principally of a substance soluble both in water and in alcohol, 
combined with some volatile matter. Braconnot makes it 
consist of 700 resin, 184 gum, 44 gluten, and 60 water. 

Such tears as are large, dry, free from small stones, seeds, 
or other impurities, should be picked out and preferred for in- 
ternal use; the coarser kind is purified by solution, colature, 
and careful inspissation ; but unless this be artfully managed, 
the gum will lose a considerable deal of its more volatile parts. 
There is often vended in the shops, under the name of strain- 
ed gum ammoniacum, a composition of ingredients much in- 
ferior in virtue. 

Medical use.—The general action of gum-ammoniac is sti- 
mulant. On many occasions, in doses of from ten to thirty 
grains, it proves a valuable antispasmodic, deobstruent, or ex- 
pectorant. In large doses it purges gently, excites perspira- 
tion, and increases the flow of urine. , It is used with advan- 
tage to promote expectoration in some pulmonary diseases, 
especially asthma and chronic catarrh ; in dropsical affections, 
to augment the flow of urine, and to support the salivation in 
small pox. It is also an useful deobstruent 3 and is frequent- 
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ly prescribed for removing obstructions of the abdominal vis- 
cera, and in hysterical disorders, occasioned by a deficiency 
’ of the menstrual evacuation. In long and obstinate colics, 
proceeding from viscid. matter lodged. in the intestines, this 
gummy resin has produced good effects, aiter purges and the 
common carminatives:had been used in vain. Externally, it 
is supposed to soften and ripen hard tumours, is often applied 
as a discutient in white swellings of the knee and other indo- 
lent tumours. A solution of it in vinegar has been recom- 
mended by some for resolving even schirrous swellings. 
It is exhibited internally, : ae 
a. Insolution, combined with vinegar, vinegar of squills, 
assa foctida, &Xc. 
b. In pills, with bitter extracts, myrrh, assa foetida. 
c. And externally, combined with turpentine, common 
. plaster, &e. : 


AMOMUM. : 

Willd. g. 4.—Monandria Monogynia.— Nat ord. Scrtami- 
nee. Sp.\. AMomMuM zinciBer. Willd. Ld. Dub. 

ZINGIBER OFFICINALE. . Roscoe. Lond. 

Ginger. | 


Off: 2) —The dried root, the ginger of the shops. 
AMOMI ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Lid. 
ZINGIBERIS RADIX. Lond. 


b) Preserved ginger imported from the East or West In- 
dies. 
ZINGIBERIS RADIX CONDITA. Dud. 


In the botanical arrangement of the well-known plant which 
produces the Ginger, the London College have followed Mr 
Roscoe of Liverpool, who has given a new classification of 
the Scitamineous plants in the eighth volume of the Linnzan 
Society, in which he has separated the Zingiber from the Car- 
damom. ‘* It has been well remarked by Jussieu,” says Mr 
Roscoe, “ that the Singibers flower in a dense spike near to 
the stem; the Cardamoms in a Jax panicle at the base of the 
stem, Such an uniform natural distinction in the habit of 
these plants, gave great reason to suppose that, by a closer 
examination, sufficient generic distinctions would be ascertain- 
ed. ‘This expectation has been fully confirmed. In the plants 
of the Ginger tribe, it appears that the anthera-bearing fila- 
ment is extended beyond the anthera, and terminates in an 
awl-shaped appendage, with a groove or furrow to receive the 


- 
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style after it has passed between the lobes of the anthera, and 
which terminates with the stigma, a little beyond the extremi- 
ty of the filament; but in the plants of the Cardamom, or 
proper amomum Anis the anthera-bearing filament termi- - 
nates in an appendage of three or more lobes, and differs also 
in other respects, as ; will be more particularly noticed under 
the genus Amomum. 

Ginger i is a perennial plant, indigenous in the East Indies, . 
but now cultivated in the West India islands. It is cultivated 
there very much in the same manner as petatoes are here, 
and is fit for digging once a-year, unless for preserving in 
syrup, when it should be dug at the end of three or four 
months, at which time it is tender and full of sap. | 

Ginger is distinguished into two sorts, the black and the 
_ white. The former is rendered fit for preservation by means 
of boiling water, the latter by insolation ; and as it is neces- 
sary to select the fairest and roundest sarts for exposure to the 
sun, white ginger is commonly one-third dearer than black. 

Black ginger consists of thick and knotty roots, internally 
of an orange or brownish colour, externally of a yellow-grey. 
White ginger is less thick and knotty, internally of a reddish- 
yellow, ‘and exter nally of a whitish-grey or yellow. It is firm 
and resinous, and more pungent than the black. Pieces which 
are worm-eaten, light, friable, or soft, and very fibrous, are 
to be rejected. 

Preserved ginger should be prepared in India from the 
young and succulent roots. When genuine, it is almost tran- 
-sparent. ‘That manufactured in Europe is opaque and fi- 
brous. 

Ginger has a fragrant smell, Ho a hot, biting, aromatic 
taste. Neumann obtained by distillation with water from 7680 
parts of white ginger, about 60 of a volatile oil, having the 
smell and distinguishing flavour of the ginger, but none of its 
pungency. The watery extract was considerably pungent, and 
amounted to 2720, after which alcohol extracted 192 of a very 
pungent resin. Alcohol applied first extracted 660 of pungent 
resin, and water afterwards 2160 of a mucilaginous extract, 
with little taste, and difficultly exsiccated. ‘The black ginger 
contained less soluble matter than the white. 

Medical use.—Ginger is a very useful spice in cold flatulent 
colics, and in laxity and debility of the intestines; it does not 
heat so much as the peppers, but its effects are more durable. 
It may also be applied externally as a rubefacient. Lately, 
the powder of ginger, takén in very large doses in milk, was 

supposed to be “almost specific in the cout. , i 
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Sp. 3. AMomuM zEDOaRIA. | Dub. 

Long Zedoary. 

Of —The root. f 

FEDOARTE WADIX, |’! Dubie ee re | 
“Tue zedoary is perennial, and grows in Ceylon and Mala- 
bar. The roots come to us in pieces, some inches in length, 
and about a finger thick. Externally they are wrinkled, and 
of an ash-grey colour, but internally they are brownish-red. 
The best kind comes from Ceylon, and should be firm, heavy, 
of a dark colour within, and neither worm-eaten nor very fi- 
brous. It has an agreeably fragrant smell, and a warm, bit- 

terish, aromatic taste. | 
~ In distillation with water, it yields a volatile oil, heavier than 
water, possessing the smeil and flavour of the zedoary in an 
eminent degree ; the remaining decoction 1s almost simply bit- 
ter. Spirit likewise brings over some smail share ofits flavour : | 
nevertheless, the spiritous extract is considerably more grate- 
ful than the zedoary itself. From 7680 parts Neumann got 
2720 of watery extract, and afterwards 140 of almost insipid 
resin; by applying alcohol first, 720, and water afterwards, 
2400, much bitterer than the primary watery extract. 


Sp. 7. AMOMUM CARDAMOMUM. Dub. 
Sp. 10. ———. REPENS. Lid. 
ELETTARIA CARDAMOMUM. ond. 
Lesser Cardamom. 


Of: —Lesser cardamom seeds. 
AMOMI REPENTIS SEMEN. id. 
CarDaMomMI sEMINA. Lond. 
CARDAMOMI MINORIS SEMINA. Dub. 


Born of the species of Amomum are natives of India. The 
‘Edinburgh College, on the authority of Sonnerat, has suppo- 
“sed these seeds to be the product of the repens, while the Dub- 
lin College, with Murray, Willdenow, and all the foreign phar- 
maceutical writers, ascribe-them to the cardamomum ; and to 
increase the confusion, the London College have referred this 
last to a new genus. ‘The reason of their doing so is thus 
stated by Dr Powell: «* From an accurate description of the 
plant producing this valuable aromatic (Lesser Cardamoms) 
communicated to the Linnzean Society by Mr White, surgeon, 
Madras, (who, following the example of other botanical wri- 
ters, improperly refers it to the genus Amomum,) it has been 
thought necessary to place the Cardamom under a new genus, 
which Dr Maton has named Elettaria, from the appellation 
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of Lilettarz, originally given to this tribe by Van Reede, in 
his Hortus Malabaricus.” 

- Cardamom seeds are a very warm, grateful, pungent aroma- 
tic, and frequently employed as such in practice : they are said 
to have this advantage, that, notwithstanding their pungency, 
they do not, like the peppers, immoderately heat or inflame 
the bowels. Both water and rectified spirit extract their vir- 
tues by infusion, and elevate them in distillation ; with this 
difference, that the tincture and distilled spirit are considerably 
more grateful than the infusion and distilled water: the watery 
infusion appears turbid and mucilaginous, the tincture limpid 
and transparent. From 480 parts Neumann got about 20 of 
volatile oil, 15 of resinous, and 45 of watery extract. The 
husks of the seeds, which have very little smell or taste, may 
be commodiously separated, by committing the whole to the 
mortar, when the seeds will readily pulverize, so as to be freed 
from the husk by the sieve: this should not be done till just 
before using them; for if kept without the husks, they soon 
lose considerably of their flavour. 


AmyepaLus communis. Ed. Dub. var. @ and y Lond. 
Willd. ¢. 981. sp. 2. Icosandria Monog ynia.—Nat. ord. Pe- 


' MaCee. 


The almond tree. 


Off, a)\—The kernel; sweet almonds. 

AMYGDALI COMMUNIS NUCLEI. Amygdalz dulces ex va- 
Yietate sativa. Ld. 

AMYGDAL& bDuLtcEs. Dub. Lond. var. B. 


6) The kernel; bitter almonds. 
AMYGDALE AMARE. Lond. var. y. 


Tue almond tree nearly resembles the peach. It originally 
came from Syria and Barbary, but is now much cultivated in 
the south of Europe. There is no apparent difference be- 
tween the trees which produce the sweet and bitter almonds, 
and very little betwixt the kernels themselves ; and it is said, 
without probability, that the same tree has, by a difference in 
— culture, afforded both. | 

The almond is a flattish kernel, of a white colour, and of a 
bland sweet taste, or a strong bitter one. ‘The skins of both 
sorts are thin, brownish, unpleasant, and covered with an arid 
powdery substance. ‘hey are very apt to become rancid on 
keeping, and to be preyed on by insects, which eat out the 
internal part, leaving the almond to appearance entire. ‘To 
these circumstances regard ought to be had in the choice of 


them. 
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Sweet almonds are of greater use in food than as medicine, 
but they are reckoned to afford little Bgusisbmient ; and when- 
eaten in substance, are not easy of digestion, unless thorough- 
ly comminuted. ‘They are supposed, on account of their unc- 
_ tuous quality, to obtund acrimonious juices in the prime: viz : 
peeled sweet almonds, eaten six or eight at a time, sometimes 
give present relief im the heartburn. 

Bitter almonds have been found poisonous to dogs and 
smaller animals; anda water distilled from them, when made 
of a certain degree of strength, has had the same effects. 
The essential oil obtained by distillation is one of the most 
virulent poisons known. Nevertheless bitter almonds are 
every day used in cookery, on account of their agreeable 
flavour ; but there are some habits, in which the smallest quan- _ 
tity produces urticaria, and other unpleasant symptoms. The — 
similarity of the smell induced Mr Schrader to'suppose that 
bitter almonds contained prussic acid, and he found, that 
this acid exists, but in a particular state, in all the bitter poi- 
sonous vegetable substances having the flavour of bitter al- 
monds, and that in its pure state it is eminently poisonous. 

Both sorts of almonds yield, on expression, a large quanti- 
ty, between a third and fourth of fixed oil. It also separates 
upon boiling the almonds in water, and is gradually collect- 
ed on the surface. 

The oils obtained by expression from both sorts of almonds 
are in their sensible qualities the same. ‘They should be per- 
fectly free from smell and taste, and possess the other proper- 
ties of fixed oils. 

Medical use.—These oils are also supposed to blunt acrimo- 
nious humours, and to soften and relax the solids: hence 
their use internally, in tickling coughs, heat of urine, pains and 
inflammations ; and externally, in tension and rigidity of par- 
ticular parts. On triturating almonds with water, the oil and 
water unite together, by the mediation of the amylaceous mat- 
ter of the kernel, and form a bland milky liquor, called an 
emulsion, which may be given freely in acute or inflammatory 
disorders. As the bitter almond imparts its peculiar taste 
when treated in this way, the sweet almonds alone are em- 
ployed in making emulsions. 

Several unctuous and resinous substances, of themselves not 
miscible with water, may, by trituration with almonds, be ea- 
sily mixed with it into the form of an emulsion ; and are thus 
excellently fitted for medicinal use. In this form camphor, 
and the resinous purgatives, may be commodiously taken. 


Amytum. See Triticum. . 
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AMYRIS. : | 
Willd. g. 755. Octandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Dumose. 
Sp. 2. AMYRIS ELEMIFERA. Lond. Dub. 

Elemi. 


Off-—The resin called Elemi. ~ 
Evemi. Resina. Lond. Dub. 


Tue tree which furnishes elemi grows in Carolina and Spa- 
nish America. In dry weather, and especially at full moon, 
incisions are made in the bark, from which a resinous juice 
flows, and is left to harden in the sun. It is brought to usin 
long roundish cakes, generally wrapped up in flag leaves. The 
best sort is softish, somewhat transparent, of a pale whitish 
yellow colour, inclining a little to green, of a strong, not un- 
pleasant smell, resembling somewhat that of fennei. Dr Wright 
says, that on wounding the bursera gummifera, a thick milky 
liquor flows, which soon concretes into a resin exactly resem- 
bling the elemi of the shops. Of one hundred parts ninety- 
four dissolve in alcohol, and part of its fragrance rises along 
with this menstruum in distillation: distilled with water it 
yields 6.4 of pale-coloured, thin, fragrant, essential oil : its 
only constituents, therefore, are resin and essential oil. It 
gives name to one of the officinal unguents, and is at present 
scarcely used in any other way. 


Sp. 18. AMyRIS ZEYLANDICA. 


Tue elemi which comes from the East Indies is said to be 
the produce of this species. 


Sp. 6. Amyris GILEADENSIS. arate 
Off-—Balsam of Gilead. A liquid resin. 


AMYRIDIS GILEADENSIS RESINA. //din. 


Tus substance, which has also had the name of Balsamum 
Judaicum, Syriacum, de Mecca, Opobalsamum, &c. is a resi- 
nous juice, obtained from an evergreen tree, growing sponta- 
neously, particularly on the Asiatic side of the Red Sea, near 
Mecca. The true opobalsamum, according to Alpinus, is at 
first turbid and white, of a very strong pungent smell, like that 
of turpentine, but much sweeter ; and of a bitter, acrid, astrin- 
gent taste: upon being kept for some time, it becomes thin, 
limpid, of a greenish hue, then of a golden yellow, and at 
length of the colour of honey. 

This balsam is in high esteem among the eastern nations, 
both as a medicine, and as an odoriferous unguent and cosme- 
tic. But in Europe it is never obtained genuine; and as all 
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the signs of its goodness are fallacious, it has been very rarely 
employed. Nor need we regret it; for any of the other resi- 
nous fluids, such as the balsam of Canada or Copaiba, will 
answer every purpose full as well. 

The dried berries of this tree were formerly kept under the 
title of Carpo-balsamum, aud the dried twigs under that of 
Xylo-balsamum. Although Willdenow has inserted the amy- 
ris opobalsamum as a distinct species,,he thinks they are the 
same. 


ANcHUSATINCTORIA. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 277. sp. 7. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Asperifolia. 

Alkanet, or false alkanet. 


Off-—The root. 
ANCHUSE TINCTORIZ RADIX. Ld. 
* ANCHUSE RADIX. Dub. 


Tuis plant is a native of Europe : it is sometimes cultivated 
in our gardens; but the greatest quantities are raised in France 
and Germany, particularly about Montpelier and Silesia, 
from whence the dried roots are usually imported to us. The 
alkanet root produced in England is much inferior in colour to 
that brought from abroad ; the English being only lightly red- 
dish, the others of a deep purplish red ; and it hasbeen suspect- 
ed, but without sufficient foundation, that the foreign roots owe 
part of their colour to art. The cortical part of the root is of 
a dusky red, and imparts an elegant deep red to alcohol, oils, 
wax, and all unctuous substances, but not to watery liquors. 

Alkanet root has little or no smell ; when recent, it has a 
bitterish astringent taste, but when dried scarcely any. Its 
chief use is for colouring oils, ointments and plasters. As the 
colour is confined to the cortical part, the small roots are best, 
having proportionally more bark than the large. 

Alkanet root has been analyzed by Mr John of Berlin. The 
_colouring power resides in a peculiar substance, soluble in al- 
cohol, ether and oils, and not soluble in water ; distinguished 
from the resins by not being fusible, and not being precipi-~ 
tated by water from its solution in alcohol. ‘The tincture 
by evaporation changes from carmine red to blue, and then 
to greenish, and the dry extract has an indigo blue colour. 
Acids heighten the red colour of the tincture, and alkalies 
change it to blue, which is restored to the original colour by 
acids. ‘The bark yields only about 5.50 per cent. of this sub- 
stance, which John calls Pseudo-alcannin, to distinguish it 
from the unexamined colouring matter of the real alkanet, 
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which is furnished by the Lawsonia inermis, a native of In- 
dia, Syria and Egypt. 


ANETHUM. | , : 

Willd. g. 560. Smith, g. 151. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. 
ord. Umbellate. y 

Willd. sp. 1. ANETHUM GRAVEOLENS. Lond. 

Dill. 


Of.—The seed. 


ANETHI SEMINA. Lond. 


D111 is an annual umbelliferous plant, cultivated in gardens, 
as well for culinary as medical use. ‘The seeds are of a pale 
yellowish colour, in shape nearly oval, convex on one side, 
and fiat on the other. Their taste is moderately warm and 
pungent ; their smell aromatic, but not of the most agreeable 
kind. ‘Fhe seeds are recommended as a carminative in flatu- 
lent colics. ° 


Willd. sp. 3. Smith, sp. 1. ANETHUM FaENICULUM. Ed. 
Lond. Dub. 
Sweet Fennel. saad 
Of-—The root. \ 
a) ANETHI FG:NICULI SEMINA. Ld. 
F@NICULI DULCIS SEMINA. Dub. 
Fanicuui sEmina. Lond. | } 


Tuis is a biennial plant, of which there are four varieties. 
One of these, the common fennel, is indigenous on chalky 
cliffs. ‘The sweet fennel, the variety which is officinal, grows 
wild in Italy, but is also cultivated in our gardens. It is smaller 


in all its parts than the common, except the seeds, which are § 


considerably larger. The seeds of the two sorts differ likewise 
in shape and colour. Those of the common are roundish, ob- 
long, flattish on one side, and protuberant on the other, of a 
dark almost blackish colour ; those of the sweet are longer, 
narrower, not so flat, generally crooked, and of a whitish or 
pale yellowish colour. 
The seeds of both the fennels have an aromatic smell, and 
a moderately warm pungent taste : those of the faenzculum dulce 
are in flavour most agreeable, and have also a considerable 
degree of sweetness. | 
From 960 parts, Neumann obtained 20 of volatile oil, 260 
watery extract, and afterwards some alcoholic extract, which 
could not be exsiccated, on account of its oiliness. By ap- 
plying alcohol first he got 84 resinous extract, 120 fixed oil, — 
and then by water 129 of a bitter extract. 
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ANGELICA ARCHANGELICA. Ed. , 
Willd. g. 543, sp. 1.—Smith, g. 138. sp. 1.—Pentandria 
Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
* Angelica. 


Off:-—The root. 
_ RavdIx ANGELICH ARCHANGELICE. Ed. 


ANGELICA is a large biennial umbelliferous plant. It grows 
spontaneously on the banks of rivers in alpine countries, It 
has been found wild in England, but it is doubtful whether it 
be indigenous. For the use of the shops, it is cultivated in 

ardens. 

All the parts of angelica, especially the roots, have a fra- 
grant aromatic smell, and a pleasant bitterish warm taste, 
glowing upon the lips and palate for a long time after they 
have been chewed. ‘The flavour of the seeds and leaves is very 
perishable, particularly that of the latter, which, on being bare~- 
ly dried, lose the greatest part of their taste and smell: the 
roots are more tenacious of their flavour, though they gradu- 
ally lose part of it. The fresh root, wounded early in the 

spring; yields an odorous yellow juice, which slowly exsicca- 
ted, proves an elegant gum-resin, very rich in the virtues of 
the angelica. On drying the root, this juice concretes into 
distinct moleculz, which, on cutting it longitudinally, appear 
distributed in little veins : in this state, they are extracted by 
alcohol, but not by watery liquors. Angelica roots are apt to 
grow mouldy, and to bepreyed on by insects, unless thoroughly 
dried, kept in a dry place, and frequently aired. Baumé says, 
that it is only the roots gathered in the spring that are sub- 
ject to this inconvenience, and that when gathered in the au- 
tumn, they keep good several years. Roots only worm-eaten 
are as fit as ever for making a tincture, or affording volatile 
oil. , 

John analyzed the dried angelica root, and proved that it 
owed its peculiar properties to a considerable proportion of 
essential oil, and acrid resin ; but it also contained much gum 
and some inulin. 

Angelica is one of the most elegant aromatics of European 
growth, though little regarded in the present practice. The 
root, which is the most efficacious part, 1s used in the aromatic 
tincture. The stalks make an agreeable sweetmeat, which is 
frequently presented in deserts to promote digestion. 
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ANTHEMIS. ; 
Willd. g. 1517. Smith, g. 376. Syngenesia Polygamia Su- 
perfiua.—Nat. ord. Composite Radiata. 


Willd. sp. 15. Smith. sp. 1. ANTHEMIS NOBILIS. Ed. Lond. 
— Dub. 


7a Ree ett 


Off— The flowers. 

FLORES ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. id. 

FLoRESs ANTHEMIDIS. Flores simplices. Lond. 
FLorEs CHAMEMELI. Dub. 


CHAMOMILE is a perennial plant, indigenous in the sauth of 
England, but cultivated in our gardens for the purposes of 
medicine. ‘The flowers have a strong, not ungrateful, aro- 
matic smell, and a very bitter nauseous taste. 

Their active constituents are bitter extractive, and essential 
oil. To the latter is to be ascribed their antispasmodic, car- 
minative, cordial, and diaphoretic effects ; to the former, their 
influence in promoting digestion. 

Neumann obtained from 480 parts, 180 of alcoholic extract, 
and afterwards 120 of watery; and reversing the procedure, 
240 of watery, and 60 alcoholic. 

Med. use.—Chamomile flowers are a very common sak eX- 
cellent remedy, which is often used with advantage in spas- 
modic diseases, i in hysteria, in spasmodic and flatulent colics, 
in suppression of the menstrual discharge, in the vomiting 
of puerperal women, in the afterpains, in gout, in podagra, 
in intermittents, and in typhus. 

As chamomile excites the peristaltic motion, it is useful in 
dysenter y, but is not admissible in all cases of diarrhoea. From 
its stimulating and somewhat unpleasant essential oil, chamo- 
mile is also capable of exciting vomiting, especially when gi- 
ven in warm infusion ; and in “this way it is often used to as- 
sist the action of other emetics. 

Externally, chamomile flowers are applied as a discutient 
and emollient, in the form of glyster or embrocation, in colic, 
dysentery and strangulated hernia, &c. 

Chamomile flowers are exhibited, 

1. In substance, in the form of nowders or rather of elec- 
tuary, in doses of from half a drachm to two drachms, either 
alone, or combined with peqavian bark, as for the cure of in- 
termittent fevers. 

2. In infusion, in the formoftea. This may either be drunk 
warm, for promoting the action of emetics, or cold, as a sto- 
machic. 4 

3. In decoction or extract. These forms contain only the 
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extractive, and therefore may be considered as simple bitters. 


4. The essential oil may be obtained by distillation. This 
possesses the antispasmodic powers in a higher degree than 
the simple flowers, but, on the contrary, does not possess the 
virtues depending on the presence of the bitter extractive. 


Sp. 125. ANTHEMIS PYRETHRUM. Hd. Lond. Dub. 
Pellitory of Spain. 


Off-—The root. 
RaDIX ANTHEMIDIs PYRETHRI. Lidzn. 
Ravix pyreturi. Dub. Lond. 


Tuis plant, though a native of warm climates, as Barbary, 
bears the ordinary winters of this country, and often flowers 
successively from Christmas to May. ‘lhe roots also grow 
larger with us than those with which the shops are usually 
| supplied from abroad. They are seldom so big as the little 

finger, and the best are dry, compact, of a brown colour, and 
not easily cut with a knife. 
Pellitory root has no sensible smell; its taste is very peculiar, 
exciting a mixed sensation of eoldness and acrimony succeed- 
ed by a great flow of saliva and durable tremulous pulsations 
in the tongue and other soft part which it touches, but less 
so than that of arum ; the juice expressed from it has scarcely 
any acrimony, nor is the root itself'so pungent when fresh, as 
after it has been dried. Neumann obtained from 960 parts 
of the dry root, only 40 of alcoholic extract, and afterwards 
570 of watery, and by a reverse procedure, 600 of watery, and 
20 of alcoholic extract. Both the alcoholic extracts were ex- 
cessively pungent. Its acrimony, therefore, was derived from 
aresin. John confirmed the conclusions, and found that the 
greater part of the watery extract consisted of inulin. 

Med. use.—The principal use of pellitory is for promoting 
the salival flux, as a masticatory; by this means it often re- 
lieves the toothach, some kinds of pains in the head, and 
lethargic complaints. A saturated tincture is the nostrum of 
some dentists. A vinous infusion is also useful in debility of 
the tongue. : : 


ANTIMONIUM. Stibium. 


Antimony. 
The physical and chemical properties of this metal have 
been already described. 
Antimony is found, 
{. In its metallic state, at Stahlberg in Sweden, and Al- 
lemont in France. | 
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II, Mineralized with sulphur. 
1, Grey antimony. = 
a. Compact ; 
6. Foliated ; 
c. Striated ; 
d. Plumose. : 
2. Red antimony. 


III. Oxidized. Mongez. 
IV. Acidified. 

1. Muriated. 

2. Phosphated. 


The grey ore of antimony is the state in which it is offici- 
nal, and also that in which it is most commonly found. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMOoNII. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Sulphuret of antimony. 


WHATEVER opinion. may be formed of the nomenclature 
adopted by the Edinburgh College in general, the propriety of 
the change which they have introduced in this, and similar in- 
stances, cannot be disputed ; for while chemists, according to 
rational principles, designated simple substances by simple 
names, the same names continued to be given by pharmaceu- 
tical writers to compound states of these bodies. To have esta- 
blished, therefore, an uniformity of nomenclature in sciences 
so intimately allied, cannot fail to be considered as an improve- 
ment of the greatest importance. 

Although sulphuretted antimony be a natural production, 
yet it is commonly sold in the form of loaves, which have been 
separated from the stony, and other impurities of the ore, by - 

‘fusion, and a species of filtration. ‘The ore is melted in 
conical well-baked earthen pots, having one or more small 
holes in their apices. The fire is applied round and above 
these pots; and as soon as the sulphuretted antimony melts, 
it drops through the holes into vessels placed beneath to re- - 
ceive it, while the stony and other impurities remain behind. 
As antimony is very volatile, the mouths and joinings of the 
pots must be closed and luted. ‘The upper part of the loaves 

- thus obtained is more spongy, lighter, and impure, than the 

lower, which is therefore always to be preferred. These loaves 
have a dark-grey colour externally, but on being broken they 
appear to be composed of radiated striae, of a metallic lustre, 
having the colour of lead. ‘The goodness of the loaves is esti- 

mated from their compactness and weight, from the largeness . 

and distinctness of the strice, and from their being entirely va- 
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porizable by heat. Lead has been sold for antimony ; but its 

texture is rather foliated than striated, and it-is not vaporiza- 

ble. The presence of arsenic, which renders the antimony un- 

fit for medical purposes, is known by its emitting the smell of 
garlic when thrown upon live coals, and by other tests men- 

tioned under arsenic. The presence of manganese or iron is_ 
-known by their not being volatilized by a red heat. : 

Antimony is obtained from its ores by gradually detonating 
in a large crucible four parts of sulphuretted antimony, three 
of crude tartar, and one and a half of dry nitrate of potash, re- 
duced to a fine powder, and intimately mixed. The detonated 
mass is then to be fused, and poured into a heated moulds 
greased with a little fat, in which it is allowed to consolidate. 
It is then turned out, and the scoriz are separated from the 
antimony, which will weigh about one-fourth part of the sul- 
phuret employed. ‘The scoriz are a mixture of sulphuret of 
potass and of antimony, and may be preserved for other pur- 
poses. 

Another method of obtaining antimony, is by melting three 
parts of sulphuretted antimony with one of iron. The sulphur 
quits the antimony, and combines with the iron. 

Medical use.— Formerly antimony was given internally, but 
as its action depended entirely on the acid it met with in the 
stomach, its effects were very uncertain, and often violent. 
Cups were also made of antimony, which imparted to wine that 
stood in them for some time, an emetic quality. But both these 
improper modes of exhibiting this metal are now laid aside. 

Sulphuretted antimony was employed by the ancients, in 
collyria, against inflammations of the eyes, and for staining 
the eye-brows black. Its internal use does not seem to have 
been established till towards the end of the fifteenth century ; 
and even at that time it was by many looked upon as poisonous. 
But experience has now fully evinced, that it may be adminis- 
tered with perfect safety, being often used, particularly in 

_ chronic eruptions ; that some of the preparations of it are 
medicines of great efficacy; and that though others are very 
violent emetics and cathartics, yet even these, by a slight al- 
teration or addition, lose their virulence, and become mild in 
their cperation. 

Of: Prep.— Antimony is at present the basis of many offici- 
nai preparations, to be afterwards mentioned. But besides 
those still retained, many others have been formerly in use, 
and are still employed by different practitioners. The follow- 
Ing table, drawn up by Dr Black, exhibits a distinct view of 
the whole, with the officinal names at that time. : 
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‘DR BLACK’S TABLE OF THE PREPARATIONS OF ANTIMONY. 


Medicines are prepared either from crude antimony, or 
from the pure metallic part of it called regulus. 


_ From Crude Antimony. ° 


I. By trituration. 
Antimonium preeparatum. Lond. 
IJ. By the action of heat and air. 
Flores antimonii sine addito. 
Vitrum antimonii. Ed. 
Antimonium vitrificatum. Lond. 
Vitrum antimonii ceratum. Ed. 


ILI. By the action of alkalies. 
Hepar antimonii mitissimum. 
Regulus antimoni medicinalis. 
Hepar ad kermes minerale. Geoffroi. 
Hepar ad tinct. antimonii. 
Kermes minerale. . 
‘Sulphur antimonii precipitatum. Ed. et Lond. 
IV. By the action of nitre. — | 
Crocus antim. mitissimus, vulgo Regulus antim. medicinalis. 
Crocus antimonii. Ed. et. Lond. 
Antimonii emeticum mitius. Boerh. 
Antim. ustum cum nitro, vulgo Calx antimonii nitrata. Ed. 
Antimonium calcinatum. Lond. Vulgo Antimonium diaphoret. 
Antim. calcareo-phosphoratum, sive pulvis antimonialis. Ed. 
Pulvis antimonialis. Lond. 
V. By the action of acids. 
Antim. vitriolat. Klaunig. 
Antim. cathartic. Wilson. | 
Antimonium niuriatum, vu/go Butyrum antim. Ed. 
Antimonium muriatum. Lond. 
Pulvis algarothi sive Mercurius Vite. 
Bezoardicum minerale. . 
Antimonium tartarisatum, vu/go Tartarus emeticus. Ed. 
Antimonium tartarisatum.. Lond. 
Vinum antimonii tartarisati. Ed. et Lond. 
Vinum antimonii. Lond. 


from the Regulus. 


This metal, separated from the sulphur by different pro- 
cesses, is called Regulus antimonii simpler, Regulus martialis, 
Regulus yovialis, &c. rom it were prepared, 

I. By the action of heat and air, 
Flores argentei, sive nix antimonii. 
II. By the action of nitre. 
Cerussa antimonii. © 
Stomachicum Poterii. 
Antihecticum Poterii. 
Cardiacum Poterii. 
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Preparations, which have their name from ANTIMONY; 
but scarcely contain any of it. i 


Cinnabaris antimonii. 
Tinctura antimonil. 


To this dabile of Dr Black’s, which is left Bid Belin I shall 
add another, of the officinal preparations, not taken ea the 
mode of preparation, but from the nature of the product. 


ANTIMONY is exhibited, 
I. In its metallic state, 
Combined with sulphur. 
Sulphuretum antimonii. £. D. L. 
— preparatum. &. LZ. D. 








II. Oxidized. __ 

a. Protoxide, 
Antimonii oxidum. JL. 

6. Protoxide combined with sulphur, : 
1, Sulphuretum antimonil preecipitatum. £. 
2. Sulphur antimoniatum fuscum. D. — - 

c. Protoxide combined with muriatic acid, 

Oxidum antimonii nitro-muriaticum. JD. 

d. Protoxide combined with tartaric acid and potass, 
Tartras antimoni. £. 
Antimonium tartarisatum. L. 
Tartarum antimoniatum, sive emeticum. JD. 
_ Dissolved in wine, 
Vinum tartratis antimonii. £. ‘ 
Liquor antimonii tartarisati. Z. 

e. Protoxide combined with phosphate of lime, 
Oxidum antimonii cum phosphate calcis. E. 
Pulvis antimonialis. JZ. D. 


‘THESE are the principal preparations of antimony. In es- 
timating their comparative value, we may attend to the fol- 
lowing observations. All the metallic preparations are uncer 
tain, as it entirely depends on the state of the stomach, whe- 
ther they act at all, or operate with dangerous violence. The 
sulphuret is exposed, though in a less degree, to the same ob- 

_ jections. 

The preparations in which antimony is in the state of 
peroxide, are perfectly insoluble in any vegetable or: ani- 
mal acid, and are also found to be inert when taken into the 
stomach. 

The remaining preparations of antimony, or those in which 
it is in the state of protoxide, are readily soluble in the juices 
of the stomach, aud act in very minute doses. Of its saline 
preparations, only those can be used internally which contain 
a vegetable acid ; for its soluble combinations with the simple 
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acids are very acrid and corrosive. In general, the surest and 
best preparations of antimony are those which contain a 
known quantity of the metal in its state of protoxide. 

The general effects of antimonials are, in small doses, dia- 
phoresis, nausea; in large doses, full vomiting and purging. 
Some allege that. antimonials are of most use in fevers when 
they do not produce any sensible evacuation, as is said to be 
the case sometimes with James’s powder. ‘They therefore pre- 


fer it in typhus, and emetic tartar in synochus, in which there | | 


is the appearance at first. of more activity in the system, and 
more apparent cause for evacuation. 


AQva. 
Water. 


WareR does not enter the list of materia medica of any of 
the colleges, but it is so important an agent, both in the cure 
of diseases, and in the practice of pharmacy, that a brief ac- 
count of its varieties and properties can scarcely be consider- 
ed as superfluous. 

The chemical properties of water have been already enu- 
merated. Water should be perfectly transparent, and have 
neither smell nor taste, but it is never found perfectly pure; 
and, if green from iron, blue from copper, or brown from ve- 
-getable impregnation, it is unfit for the use of man. Aimo- 
spheric water comprehends snow and rain water. When col- 
lected in the open fields, it is the purest natural water: that 
which falls in towns, or is collected from the roofs of houses, 
is contaminated with soot, animal effluvia, and other impuri- 
tics, although after it has rained for some time, the quantity 
of these diminishes so much, that Morveau says that it may 
be rendered almost perfectly pure by means of a little barytic — 
water, and exposure to the atmosphere. Snow water is sup- 
posed to be unwholesome, but it is not very apparent upon 
what principle. Atmospheric water, after it falls, either re- 
mains onthe surface of the earth, or penetrates through it 
until it meet with some impenetrable obstruction to its pro- 
gress, when it bursts out at some lower part, forming a spring 
or well. The water on the surface of the earth, either de- 
-scends along its declivities in streams, which gradually wear- 
ing channels for themselves, combine to form rivers, which at 
last reach the sea, or remain stagnant in cavities of consider- 
able depth, forming lakes or ponds, or on nearly level ground 
forming marshes. 

The varieties of spring water are exceedingly numerous ; 
but they may be divided into the soft, which are sufficiently 
pure to dissolve soap, and to answer the purposes of pure wa- 
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ter in general; the hard, which contain earthy salts and de- 
compose soap, and are unfit for many purposes, both in do- 
mestic economy and in manufactures ; and the saline, which 
are strongly impregnated with soluble salts. When spring 
waters possess any peculiar character, they are called mineral 
waters. The purest springs are those which occur in primi- 
tive rocks, or in beds of gravel, or filter through siliceous stra- 
ta. Ingeneral large springs arepurerthansmallones. Wells 
are in fact artificial springs and are more impure, as the soil 
which forms their filter contains more soluble matter. Hence 
our old wells contain finer water than new ones, as the solu- 
ble particles are gradually washed away. River water is in 
general soft, as it is formed of spring water, which by expo- 
sure becomes more pure, and of running surface water, which, 
although turbid, from particles of clay suspended in it, is 
otherwise very pure. It is purest when it runs over a rocky 
soil, and its course is rapid, and it is well adapted for the 
brewing of malt liquor, and other purposes which require great 
solvent power. Lake water is similar to river water. ‘The 
water of marshes, on the contrary, is exceedingly impure, and _ 
often highly fetid, from the great proportion of animal and ve- 
getable matters which are constantly decaying in them. 
Mineral waters derive their peculiarity of character, in ge- 
neral, either from containing carbonic acid, or soda, not neu- 
tralized, sulphuretted hydrogen, purging salts, earthy salts, 
or iron; or from their temperature exceeding in a greater or 
less degree that of the atmosphere. The following are the 
most celebrated. 1 
a. Warm springs.-—Bath, Bristol, Buxton, Matlock, in 
England. Barege, Vichy, &c. in France. Aix-la- 
Chapelle, Borset, Baden, Carlsbad, and Toeplitz in 
Germany ; and Pisa, Lucca, Baia, and many others, 
in Italy. 
b. Carbonated springs. —Pyrmont, Seltzer, Spa, Chel- 
tenham, Scarborough. 
ce. Alkaline.--Carlsbad, Aix-la-Chapelle, Barege, Toep- 
litz. 
d. Sulpbureous.— Enghien, Lu, Aix-la-Chapelle, Kil- 
burn, Harrowgate, Moffat, and many in Italy. 
¢. Purging.—Sea water, Lemington Priors, Harrow- 
gate, Lu, Carlsbad, Moffat, Pitcaithly, Toeplitz, Ep- 
som, Seidlitz, Kilburn, and all brackish waters. 
JF. Calcareous.— Matlock, Buxton, and all hard waters. 
g. Chalybeate.— Hartiell near Moffat, Peterhead, Den- 
mark, Cheltenham, Pyrmont, Spa, Tunbridge, Bath, 
Scarborough, Vichy, Carlsbad, Lemington Priors. 
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Medical use.— Water is an essential constituent in the or- 
ganization of all living bodies ; andas itis continually expend- 
ed during the process of life, that waste must be also continu- 
ally supplied, and this supply is of such importance that it is 
not left to reason or to chance, bet forms the object of an im- 
perious appetite. When taken into the stomach, water acts 
by its temperature, its bulk, and the quantity absorbed by the 
~ Jacteals. . Water about 60° gives no sensation of heat or cold; 
between 66° and 45° it gives a sensation of cold, followed by a 
glow and increase of appetite and vigour ; below 45° the sen- 
sation of cold is permanent and unpleasant, and it acts as an 
astringent and sedative ; above 60° it excites nausea and vo- 
miting, probably by partially relaxingthe fibres of the stomach, 
for when mixed with stimulating substances it has not these 
effects.. In the stomach and in the intestines it acts also by 
its bulk, producing the effects arising from the distention of 
these organs; and as the intestinal gases consist of hydrogen 
gas, either pure or carbonated, or sulphuretted, or phosphu- 
retted, it is probably in part decomposed in them. — It likewise 
dilutes the contents of the stomach and intestines, thus often 
diminishing their acrimofy. It is absorbed by the lacteals, 
dilutes the chyle and the blood, increases their fluidity, lessens 
their acrimony, and produces plethora ad molem. Its effects 
in producing plethora and fluidity are however very transitory, 
as it at the same time increases the secretion by the skin and 
kidneys. Indeed, the effects of sudoritics and diuretics ce- 
pend, in a great measure, on the quantity of water taken along 
with them. 

Mineral waters have also a specific action depending on the 
foreign substances which they contain. It is however neces- 
sary to remark, that their effects are in general much greater 
than might be expected from the strength of their impregna- 
tions, owing, probably, to the very circumstance of their great 
dilution, by which every particle is presented in a state of ac- 
tivity, while the lacteals admit them more readily than they 
would in a less diluted state. 

Carbonic acid gas gives to the waters which are strongly 
impregnated with it a sparkling appearance; and an agreeable 
degree of pungency. In its effects on the body it is decidedly 
stimulant, and even capable of producing a certain degree of 
transient intoxication. It is of great service in billous com- 
plaints, atony of the stomach, nausea, and vomiting, and in 
all fevers of the typhoid type. 

Alkaline waters produce also a tonic effect on the stomach, 
but they are less grateful. They are particularly serviceable 
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in morbid acidity of the stomach, and in diseases of the urina- 
ry organs. 


Sulphureous waters are chiefly used in cutaneous and glan- _ - 


dular diseases. ‘Their effects are stimulant.and heating, and | 
they operate by the skin or bowels. . 

Purging waters derive their effects from the neutral salts 
they contain, especially the muriates of soda, lime, and mag- 
nesia, and the sulphates of soda and magnesia. ‘They are 
much more frequently used for a length of time to keep the 
bowels open by exciting the natural action, than to produce 
full purging. Used in this way, instead of debilitating the pa- 
tient, they increase his appetite, health; and strength. 

Chalybeate waters are used as tonics. ‘They stimulate con- 
siderably, and increase the circulation ; but as they also ge- 
nerally contain neutral salts, they act as gentle laxatives. They | 
are used in all cases of debility, cachexia, chlorosis, fluor al- 
bus, amenorrhoea, and in general in what are called nervous 
diseases. 1 

The external use of water depends almost entirely on its 
temperature, which may be, 

1. Greater than that of the body, or above 97° F. The 
hot bath. 
2. below the temperature of the body. 
a. From 97 to 85, the warm bath. 
6. From 85 to 65, the tepid bath. 
c. From 65 to 32, the cold bath. 

The hot bath is decidedly stimulant inits action. Itrenders 
the pulse frequent, the veins turgid, the skin red, the face 
flushed, the respiration quick, increases animal! heat, and pro- 
duces sweat. If the temperature be very high, the face be- 
comes bathed in sweat, the arteries at the neck and temples 
beat with violence, anxiety and a sense of suffocation are in- 
duced, and, if persisted in, vertigo, throbbing in’ the head, 
and apoplexy, are the consequences. It is very rarely em ploy- 
ed in medicine, except where there are hot springs, as at Ba- 
den in Switzerland. The Russians, and some other nations, 
use the hot bath as an article of luxury. 

The effects of the affusion of hot water have not been ascer- 
tained, and it is probable that when the heat is not so great as 
to destroy the organization of the skin, the very transient ap- 
plication of the water would be more than counteracted by the 
subsequent evaporation. 

With regard to the action arising from their temperature, 
all baths below 97° differ only in degree, as they all ultimate- 
ly abstract caloric from the surface, but with a force inyerse- 

_ Jy as their temperature. 
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The warm bath excites the sensation of warmth, partly be- 
cause our sensations are merely relative, and partly because its 
temperature, though less than that of the internal parts of the 
body, is actually greater than that of the extremities, which 
are the chief organs of touch. But as water is'a much better 
conductor of caloric than air, and especially than confined air, 
as much caloric is abstracted from the body by water, which 
is only a few degrees lower than the internal temperature of 
the body, as by air of a much lower temperature. The warm 
bath diminishes the frequency of the pulse, especially when it 
has been previously greater than natural, and this effect is al- 
ways in proportion to the time ofimmersion. It also renders 
the respiration slower, and lessens the temperature of the bo- 
dy, relaxes the muscular fibre, increases the bulk of the finids 
by absorption, removes impurities from the surface, promotes 
the desquamation and renewal of the cuticle, and softens the 
nails and indurations of the skin. | 

The stimulant power of the warm bath is therefore very in- 
considerable, and its employment in disease will be chiefly in- 
dicated by preternatural heat of the surface and frequency of 
the pulse, rigidity of the muscular fibre, and morbid affections 
of the skin. Ithas accordingly been found serviceable in many 
cases of pyrexia, both febrile and exanthematous, in many 
spasmodic diseases, and in most of the impetigines. It is con- 


tra-indicated by difficulty of breathing, and internal organic - 


affections, and should not be used-when the stomach is full. ~ 

The affusion of warm water very generally produces a con- 
siderable diminution of heat, a diminished frequency of pulse 
and respiration, and a tendency to repose and sleep ; but its 


effects are not very permanent, and its stimulus is weak. Itis © 


recommended in febrile diséases depending on the stimulus of 
preternatural heat, and in those attended with laborious respi- 
ration, and in the paroxysms of hectic fever. 

As the tepid bath and affusion produce effects intermediate 
between those of warm and cold water, it is unnecessary to 
enumerate them. 

The cold bath produces the sensation of cold, which gra- 
dually ceases, and is succeeded by numbness. It excites tre- 
mors in the skin, and shivering. The skin becomes pale, con- 
tracted, and acquires the appearance termed cutz7s anserina. 
The fluids are diminished in volume, the solidsare contracted, 
the caliber of the vessels is lessened, and therefore numbness 
and paleness are induced, and the visible cutaneous veins be- 
comesmaller. Thereis a sense of drowsiness and inactivity, 
the joints become rigid and inflexible, and the limbs are af- 


fected with pains and spasmodic contractions, ‘The respira- 
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tien is rendered quick and irregular, the pulse slow, firm, re- 
0 and small; the internal heat is at first diminished, but 
gradually and irregularly returns nearly to its natural stan- 
dard ; the extremities, however, continue cold and numb, or 
swollen and livid; the perspiration is suppressed, and the dis- 
charge of urine is rendered more frequent and copious. If the 
cold be excessive on its application, long-continued violent 
shiverings are induced, the pulse ceases at the wrist, the mo- 
tion of the heart becomes feeble and languid, there is a sen- 
sation of coldness and faintness at the stomach, and a rapid 
diminution of animal heat ; and at last, delirium, torpor, and 
death, are the consequences. Ifthe application of the cold 
bath be not carried to an excessive length, on emerging from 
the water, the whole body is pervaded by an agreeable sensa- 
tion of warmth, and the patient feels refreshed and invigorated, 
_. The primary action of the cold bath is stimulant, and the 
degree of this action isin proportion to the lowness of its tem~-_ 
.perature. ‘This opinion is indeed directly opposite to a theo- 
ry of cold which has been advanced with the confidence of de- 
monstration. ‘* Heat is a stimulus; cold is the abstraction - 
6° of heat; therefore cold is the abstraction of stimulus, or is 
‘¢ a sedative.” ‘To this we might oppose another theory, e- 
qually syllogistic, and nearer the truth: Free calorig is a sti- 
mulus; cold is the sensation excited by the passage of free 
_ caloric out of the body ; therefore coldisastimulus. But, in 
fact, the action of cold is by no means so simple. It is com- 
plicated, and varies according to its intensity, duration, and 
the state of the system to which it is applied. It acts at first 
as a stimulant, in exciting sensation ; then as a tonic, in con- 
densing the living fibre; and, lastly, however parodoxical it 
May appear, as a sedative, by preventing that distribution of 
blood in the minute and ultimate vessels, which is necessary 
for the existence of sensibility and irritability, and by the ab- 
straction of the stimulus of heat, : 

The cold bath may be therefore so managed as to procure 
any of these effects by regulating the length of time for which 
it is applied. : 

Cold affusion, or the pouring of cold water over the body, 
is a very convenient way of applying the cold bath in many 
cases. In this way cold is very suddenly applied to the sur- 
face, its operation is instantaneous and momentary, but may 
be continued by repeated affusions for any length of time, and 
so as to produce its extreme effects. Where the effects of cold 
affusion may be thought too severe, sponging the body with 
cold water, or water and vinegar, may be substituted. | 

The application of cold may be employed in fevers and fe- 
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brile-paroxysms, when the heat is steadily above the natural 
standard, and in many diseases arising from relaxation and 
debility. It is contra-indicated when the heat of the body is 
below 97°, when there is any notable perspiration from the 
surface, and when there is general plethora. Irritable habits 
should be defended from the violence of its action, by cover- 
ing the body with flannel. . 

In ardent fever, especially in these cases in which the heat 
of the skin is excessive, it is particularly useful, and ought to 
be long continued. In phrenitis, and other local inflamma- 
tions, it promises to be of advantage. In gout its effects are 
doubtful, being in some instances salutary, in others destruc- 
tive. Avcriterion, to enable us to determine when it ought or 
ought not to be resorted to in this disease, is much wanted. 
In inflammatory rheumatism and rheumatic gout it is decid- 
edly useful. It is of advantage in all the heemorrhagies and 
exanthemata ; in tetanus, colic, cholera, hysteria, mania, is~ 
churia, and in burns; and in general in ail those local diseases 
in which solutions of acetate of lead, of muriate of ammonia, 
&e. are usually employed; for the good effects of these de- 
pend almost entirely on their diminished temperature. 

Arputus uva ursi. Ed. Dub. Lond. if 

Willd. ¢. 871, sp. 7. Smith, g. 203, sp. 3.—-Decandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Bicornes. 

Whortleberry. Red-berried trailing arbutus. 

Oficinal.—The leaves. 

FOLIA ARBUTI UV urRsI. Ld. 

Fouia uve urst. Lond. Dub. 

‘Tuts is a very small evergreen shrub. ‘The leaves are oval, 
not toothed, and their under surface is smooth and pale green. 
It grows wild in the woods, and on sand hills in Scotland, 
and in almost every country in Europe. It is also very com- 
mon in New England and other parts of America. The 
grcen leaves alone, Dr Bourne says, should be selected and 
picked from the twigs, and dried by a moderate exposure to 
heat. The powder, when properly prepared, is of a light — 
brown colour, with a shade of greenish yellow, has nearly the 
smell of good grass hay, as cut from the rick, and to the taste 
is at first smartly astringent and bitterish, which sensations 
gradually soften into a liquorice flavour. Digested in alcohol 
they give out a green tincture, which is rendered turbid by 
water, and when filtered passes transparent and yellow, while 
a green resin remains on the filter. “They are powerfully as- 
tringent, approaching, in the deepness of the colour which 
they, give to red sulphate of iron, more nearly to nutgalls 
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than any substance I have tried. Indeed, in some parts of 
Russia they are used for tanning. i 

Medical use.—'The medical effects of this medicine depend 
entirely on its astringent and tonic powers.  It.is therefore 
used in various fluxes arising from debility, menorrhagia, fluor 
albus, cystirrhcea, diabetes, enuresis, diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. 
It has been strongly recommended in phthisical complaints by 
Dr Bourne, and in diseases of the urinary organs by De Haen, 
particularly in ulcerations of the kidneys and bladder. With 
this view it is a popular remedy in America, and Dr Barton 
recommends it strongly in nephritic complaints and in glect. 
It certainly alleviates the dyspeptic symptoms accompanying 
nephritic complaints. It is commonly given in the form of 
powder, in doses of from 20 to 60 grains three or four times 


a-day. 


ArcTiuM LAPPA.. Ed. Dub. | 

Willd. g. 1429, sp.1. Smith, g. 352. sp. 1. Syngenesia Po- 
lygamia Auqualis.— Nat. ord. Composite Capitate. 

Burdock. — Clit-bur. 

Officinal.—The root. 3 

Rapix aRcTu LapeR. Ld. 

RavDix BARDANE. Dub, 


Tus is a perennial plant, which grows wild in uncultivated 
places. ‘The seeds have a bitterish subacrid taste; they are 
recommended as very efficacious diuretics, given either in the 
form of emulsion, or in powder, to the quantity of a drachm. 
The roots taste sweetish, with a light austerity and bitterish- 
ness . they are esteemed aperient, diuretic, and sudorific, and — 
are said to act without irritation, so as to be safely ventured 
upon in acute disorders. Decoctions of them have been used — 
in rheumatic, gouty, venereal, and other disorders, and are 
preferred by some to those of sarsaparilla. 


ARGENTUM. Ld. 
ArGENtTUM 3; Argentum purificatum. Lond. 
ARGENTUM In Jaminas extensum. Dub. 
Silver. Silver leaf. 
Tue chemical and physical properties of silver have been 
already enumerated. 
Silver is found, 
I. In its metallic state ; 
' 1. Pure. 
2. Alloyed with gold. Auriferous silver ore. 
Be. — antimony. 7 
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4. Alloyed with iron and arsenic. 
5. ——_—_-———. bismuth. 

II. Combined with sulphur ; . 

1, Sulphuretted silver. Vitreous silver ore. 

2. --——— with antimony, iron, arsenic, 
and copper. Black or brittle silver ore. 

3. Sulphuretted silver, with copper and antimony. 
Black silver ore. 

‘ 

















with lead and antimony. 
White silver ore. 7 
III. Oxidized ; 
1, Combined with carbonic acid and antimony. 
2: muriatic acid. 
a. Corneous silver ore. 
b. Earthy silver ore. 
c. Sooty silver ore. 
3. Combined with sulphur and oxide of antimony. 
Red silver ore. 











molybdic acid. 








ARISTOLOCHIA SERPENTARIA. id. Lond. Dub. 

Gynandria Hexandria— Willd. g. 1609, sp. 27. Nat. ord. 
Sarmentose. 

Virginian Snake-root. 

Officinal.—The root. 

RADIX ARISTOLOCHIZ SERPENTARIZ. id. 

Rapix SERPENTARIA. Lond. , 

RavDIX SERPENTARLE VIRGINIANE. Dub. 


Tus is a small, light, bushy root, consisting of a number 
of strings or fibres matted together, issuing from one common 
head ; of a brownish colour on the outside, and paler or yel-« 
lowish within. It has an aromatic smell, like that of valerian, 
but more agreeable ; and a warm, bitterish, pungent taste, 
very much resembling that of campher. I find that, treated 
with alcohol, it affords a bright green tincture, which is ren- 
dered turbid by water; by filtration a small portion ofa green 
matter is separated, but its transparency is not restored. It 
neither precipitates tannin or gelatin, nor affects the salts of 
iron or tincture of turnsole. When the diluted tincture is 
distilled, the spirit and tincture pass over milky, strongly im- 
pregnated with its peculiar flavour. — 

Medical use.—lIts virtues are principally owing to the’essen- 
tial oil with which it abounds. Its general action is heating 
and stimulant ; its particular effects, to promote the discharge 
by the skin and urine. In its effects it therefore coincides 
with camphor, but seems to be a more permanent stimulus. 
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It is recommended, 

1. In intermittent fevers, especially when the paroxysms 
do not terminate by sweating, and to assist the action of 
Peruvian bark in obstinate cases. In America, its tinc- 

~ ture or infusion is the common morning dram in aguish 
situations. 

2. In typhus and in putrid diseases, to support the wis vit@, 
and to excite gentle diaphoresis. 

3. In exanthematous diseases, when the fever is of the ty- 
phoid type, to support the action of the skin and keep 
out the eruption. 

4, In gangrene. Externally it is used as a gargle in the 
putrid sore throat. 


It is exhibited, 

1. In powder, which is the best form, in doses of twenty 
or thirty grains. | 

2. In infusion with wine or water. By decoction its 
powers are entirely destroyed. 

It is often combined with Peruvian bark, or with camphor. 


Arnica Montana. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1491, sp. 1. Syngenesia Polygamia | Super flue.— 
Nat. ord. Composite radiate. 

German Leopard’s. bane. 


O fficinal.—The flowers and root. 
a) FLorEs aRNic# MonTANE. Lid. 
FLORES arnic& Dub. 


LEOPARD’S-BANE is a very common perennial plant in the 
alpine parts of Germany, in Sweden, Lapland, and Switzer- 
land. ‘The flowers, which are of a yellow colour, and com- 
pound, consisting entirely of tubular florets, are distinguished 

from similar flowers, with which they are often mixed, from 

ignorance or fraud, by the common calyx, which is shobtes 
than the florets, and consists entirely of lancet-shaped scales, 
lying parallel, and close to each other, of a grcen colour, with 
purple points. The calyx of the different species of Inula is 
composed of bristle shaped scales, reflected at the points, and. 
beset with hairs. ‘The florets of the genus Hypocheeris are 
strap: shaped. 

These flowers have a weak bitterish taste, evidently com- 
bined with a degree of acrimony 3 ; and when rubbed with the 
fingers have a somewhat aromatic smell. Their active con- 
stituents are not sufficiently ascertained. Mercier has endea- 
voured to shew that they owe their acrimony to the agency of 


D 
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insects upon them, and that naturally they contain aromatic 
principle, and modified tannin. But in their ordinary state 
they contain also an acrid resin and an unexamined peeuliar 
vegetable principle, as pointed out by Weber. 

Medical use.— In their effects they are stimulating, and sup- 
posed to be discutient. In small doses, and properly adminis- 
tered, they possess very beneficial effects, in raising the pulse, 
in exciting the action of the whole sanguiferous system, in 
checking diarrhceas, in promoting expectoration, and, most 
particularly, in removing paralytic affections of the voluntary 
muscles ; but their use is frequently attended with no sensible 
operation, except that in some cases of paralysis, the cure is 
said to be preceded by a peculiar prickling, and by shooting 
pains in the affected parts. When given improperly, or in 
too large doses, they excite an insupportable degree of anxie- 
ty, shooting and burning pains, and even dangerous heemor- 
rhagies, vomiting, vertigo, and coma. For these dangerous 
symptoms, vinegar is said to be the best remedy. 

They have been recommended, 

1. In paralytic disorders, in chronic rheumatism, in re- 
tention of the urine, from paralysis of the bladder, 1 
amaurosis. | 

2, In intermittent fevers, combined with Peruvian bark. 

3, In dysentery and diarrhoea, but in some cases they 
have had bad effects. 

4. In putrid diseases, 

5. In typhoid inflammations. 

6. ‘To promote the uterine discharge. 

7. And in internal pains, and congestions from bruises. 

In the countries where they are indigenous, the flowers 
of the leopard’s-bane have long been a popular reme- 
dy in these accidents. 

They are contra-indicated by an inflammatory diathesis, a 

predisposition to haemorrbagies, and internal congestions. 

They are best exhibited in the form of infusion. One or 
two scruples may be infused with half a pound of water, and 
drunk at proper intervals. The flowers should be wrapt up in 
a piece of linen, as otherwise their down is apt to be diffused 
in the liquid, and to cause violent irritation of the throat. 


Officinal.—The root, 
_6) Rapix arnice. Dub. Ed. 


Tue dried root of this plant is about the thickness of a small 
quill, and sends out fibres along on one side. Externally it 
is rough, and of a red brown colour, internally of a dirty 
white. Its taste is acrid, and slightly bitter. _ Neumann ex- 
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tracted from 960 parts 840 ‘watery extract, and 5 alcoholic ; 

and inversely 270 alcoholic, and 540 watery. 2 
Medical use.—It is exhibited in the same manner and cir- 

‘cumstances as the flowers, but is more apt to excite vomiting. 
In powder its dose is from five to ten grains. 


ARSENICUM. 
Arsenic. 
Tue general properties of this metal have been already enu- 
merated. 
_Arsenic is found, 
I. In its metallic state: 
1. Alloyed with iron. Native Arsenic. © 


= 














2. iron and gold. 
3. cobalt. 
4, Combined with iron and sulphur. Arsenical 


pyrites. 








iron, sulphur, and silver. White 
arsenical pyrites, 
II. Oxidized : 
1. Uncombined. White oxide of arsenic. Arsenious 
acid. 
2. Combined with sulphur. 
a. Oxide of arsenic 90, sulphur 10. Orpiment. 
Yellow-sulphuretted arsenic. 
6. Oxide of arsenic 84, sulphur 16. Realgar. 
Red sulphuretted arsenic. 


III. Acidified and combined : 

. With lime. 

. With copper. 

. With iron. _ 

. With lead. 

. With nickel. : 
. With cobalt. 


Dm Sf © Y & 


OxipuM ARSENIcI. Ld. s. s. Oxydum arsenict album. 
Lond. | 

ARsENicuM ; Oxydum album. Dub. 

Oxide of arsenic. Arsenious acid, Fourcroy. 


Turis substance, which was formerly named, improperly, Ar- 
senic, is most generally obtained in the process of roasting the 
ores Of cobalt in Saxony. The roasting is performed in a kind 
of reverberatory furnace, with which a very long chimney is 
connected, tying in ahorizontaldirection. ‘The arsenious acid 
is condensed in it in the form of a loose grey powder, which, 


é 
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by a second sublimation with a little potash, and ina great de- 
sree of heat, coalesces into a firm vitreous sublimate, which 
gradually becomes opaque by exposure tothe air. In thisstate 
it is the white arsenic of commerce, or, as it should be term- 
ed, the arsenious acid. For internal use, the lumps of a shin- 
ing appearance and dazzling whiteness should be chosen ; but 
it is generally offered to sale in the form of powder, which is 
very often mixed with chalk or gypsum. The fraud is easily 
detected by exposing it toheat. The arsenious acid is entire- 
ly sublimed, and the additions remain behind. | 
As this substance is one of the most virulent poisons, we } 
shall give a full account of its properties. It is white, com- 
pact, brittle, and ofa glassy appearance. Its taste is sweetish,, 
but acrid, and slow in manifesting itself. It sublimes entirely 
when exposed to 283° Fahrenheit. When the operation is J 
performed in close vessels, the arsenious acid subiimes in dense — 
white fumes, which concrete into tetrahedrons, but the crystals 
become gradually opaque on exposure to the air. _ Arsenious 
acid is soluble in 80 waters at 60°, and in 15 at212°. This 
solution has an acrid taste, and reddens vegetable blues. It 
is also soluble in 80 times its weight of boiling alcohol. From 
either solution it may be obtained regularly crystallized in 
tetrahedrons. From its solutions awhite precipitate isthrown 
down. by lime-water, a yellow precipitate by sulphuretted hy- 
drogen, or water impregnated with it, or by any alkaline sul- 
phuret or hydro-sulphuret, and, still more cheracteristically, a 
fine green precipitate by a solution of sulphate of copper, and 
a copious yellow precipitate by a solution of nitrate of silver. 
But as the addition of an alkali, in order to saturate the acid, 
is necessary to the success of these metallic tests, the liquid am-. 
moniarets of copper and of silver are preferable, and indeed 
the best fluid tests we possess. Mixed with alittle sulphur, it 
sublimes of an orange or red colour. When treated with ni- © 
tric acid, the arsenious acid is converted into arsenic acid. 
But by far the surest test of the presence of arsenic, is its re- 
duction by carbonaceous substances. With this view, a small 
quantity of any suspected substance may be mixed with some 
carbonaceous or fatty or oily matter, and introduced within 
a tub closed at the bottom, and exposed to a red heat; if 
arsenic be present in any state, it will be sublimed in the form 
of brilliant metallic scales. By means of a small tube and a 
blowpipe, a very small quantity may be detected in this way. 
If arsenic be reduced between copper-plates, or in contact — 
with copper-filings, it whitens them, and, lastly, the fumes of 
reduced arsenic have a strong alliaceous smell. , 
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Arsenious acid is used by the dyers, as a flux in glass ma- 
king, in docimastic works, and in some glazes. Arsenious 
sulphurets are much used by painters, but these advantages 
are not able to compensate for its bad effects. In mines, it 
causes the destruction of numbers who explore them ; being 
very volatile, it forms a dust, which affects and destroys the 
lungs, and the unhappy miners, after a languishing life of a 
few years, all perish sooner or later. ‘The property which it 
possesses of being soluble in water, increases and facilitates its 
destructive power; and it ought to be proscribed in com- 
merce, by the strict law which prohibits the sale of poisons to 
unknown persons. Arsenious acid is every day the instru- 
ment by which victims are sacrificed, either by the hand of 
wickedness or imprudence. It is often mistaken forsugar, and 
these mistakes are attended with the most dreadful conse- 
quences. ‘The only symptoms which characterize this poison 
are, extreme pains in the stomach and bowels, vomiting of 
glairy and bloody matter, purging, with cold sweats and 
trembling. Sometimes there is no pain, only debility and faint- 
ing, with vomiting and purging. 

On dissection, the stomach and bowels are sometimes found 
to be inflamed, gangrenous, and corroded or corrugated. The 
lungs are frequently marked with livid spots. Sometimes there 
isno morbid appearance to be discovered. The state of the 
blood is very various, as well as the external appearance of 
the body, which is sometimes perfectly natural. .When the 
quantity is so very small as not to prove fatal, tremors, pal- 
sies, and lingering hectics succeed. 

Mucilaginous drinks have been long ago given to persons 
poisoned by arsenic. Milk, fat, oils, and butter, have been 
successively employed. M. Navier has proposed, as a more 
direct counter-poison, one drachm of sulphuret of potass to be 
dissolved in a pint of water, which the patient is directed to 
drink at several draughts; the sulphur unites to the arsenic, 
and destroys its causticity and effects. When the first symp- 
toms are alleviated, he advises the use of sulphureous mineral 
waters. He likewise approves the use of milk, but condemns 
oils. Vinegar, which dissolves arsenic, has been recommend- 
ed by M. Sage. According to Hahneman, a solution of soap 
Is the best remedy. One pound of soap may be dissolved in 
four pounds of water, and a cupful of this solution may be 
drunk lukewarm every three or four minutes. But M. Orfila 
agrees with Renault in thinking, that no antidote has yet 
been discovered. Bloodletting has lately been recommended 
in cases of poisoning from arsenic, on the idea that it kills 
by inducing inflammation. 
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Medical use.—Notwithstanding the very violent effects of 
arsenious acid, it has, however, been employed in the cure of — 
diseases, both as applied externally, and as taken internally. ' 

Externally, it has been chiefly employed in cases of cancer: 
Justamond used an ointment composed of four grains of 
white oxide of arsenic, ten grains of opium, and a drachm of 
cerate, spread very thin upon linen. But its action is te- — 
dious. He also fumigated cancerous sores with sulphuret of 
arsenic, with a view to destroy their intolerable fetor, with 
great success. Le Febure washed cancerous sores frequently, 
in the course of the day, with a solution of four grains of ar-_ 
senious acid in two pounds of water. Arnemann recommends 
an ointment of one drachm of arsenious acid, the same quan- 
tity of sulphur, an ounce of distilled vinegar, and an ounce of 
ointment of white oxide of lead, in cancerous, and. obsiinate 
ill-conditioned sores, and in suppurated scrofulous glands. 
The arsenious acid has even been applied in substanee, sprin- | 
kled upon the ulcer. But this mode of using it is excessively 
painful, and extremely dangerous. ‘There haye been even fa- 
tal effects produced from its absorption. 
The principal thing to be attended to in arsenical applica- 
tions is to diminish their activity to a certain degree. ‘They 
then cause little irritation or pain, but rather excite a gentle 
degree of inflammation, which causes the diseased parts to be 
thrown off, as if they were foreign substances, while they have 
the peculiar advantage of not extending their-operation late- 
rally. 
No other escharotic possesses equal powers in cancerous af- 
fections ; but, unfortunately, its good effects often do not go | 
beyond a certain length ; and if in some cases it effects a cure, _ 
in others it must be allowed that it does harm. While it has 
occasioned very considerable pain, it has given the parts no 
disposition to heal, the progress of the ulceration becoming 
even more rapid than before. 
Internally, it may be exhibited in the form, 7 
1. Of arsenious acid dissolved in distilled water, in the pro- 
portion of four grainsto a pint. A table spoonful of 
this solution, mixed with an equal quantity of milk, and 
a little syrup of poppies, is directed to be taken every 
morning fasting, and the frequency of the dose gradually 
increased until six table spoonfuls be taken daily. M. Le 
Febure’s method of curing cancer. 

2. Of arsenite of potass. Sixty four grains of arsenious - 
acid, with an equal quantity of carbonate of potass, are 
to be boiled together until the arsenious acid be dissol- 


~ 
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ved, when as much water is to be added as will increase 
the solution to one pound. Of this, from two to twelve 
‘drops may be given once, twice, or oftener, in the course 
ofaday. Dr Fowler’s method of curing intermittent 
fever. 

3. Of arseniate of potass. Mix well together equal quan- 
titics of nitrate of potass, and of pure arsenious acid ; 
put them into a retort, and distil it first with a gentle 
heat, and afterwards with so strong a heat as to redden 
the bottom of the retort. In this process the nitric acid 
is partly decomposed, and passes over into the receiver in 
the state of nitrous acid. ‘The arsenious acid is at the | 
same time converted into arsenic acid, and combines 
with the potass. ‘The product, which is arseniate of po- 
tass, is found in the bottom of the retort, and may be ob- 
tained in the form of crystals, of a prismatic figure, by 
dissolving it in distilled water, filtering the solution 
through paper, evaporating, and crystallizing. A prepa- 
ration of M. Macquer’s. ; 

4 Arsenious acid, in substance, to the extent ofan eighth 
of a grain for a dose, combined with alittle sublimed sul- 
phur, has been said to be exhibited in some very obsti- 
nate cases of cutaneous diseases, and with the best ef- 
fect. : ii 

5. Combined with six times its weight of black pepper, it 
is given by the native physicians in the Kast Indies for 
the cure of the Persian fire (syphilis,) and a species of 
elephantiasis, called juzam. 


The internal use of arsenic has been lately much extended, 
_in consequence of the observations of Dr Fowler, Mr Jenkin- 
son, Dr Bardsley, Dr Kellie, Mr Hill, &c. Before Dr Fowler | 
wrote, it was indeed in use empirically, for the cure of can- 
cers, and even as a popular remedy, in various countries; as 
| in the Kast Indies, against cutaneous affections; and in the 
| fens of Hungary and Lincolnshire, against the ague. - But Dr 
Fowler first, by that inductive method of ascertaining its ef- 
fects which he so successfully practised, recommended it to 
the notice of regular practitioners. He confined himself to 
the advantages derived from it in periodical diseases ; and Mr 
Jenkinson has, more recently, extended the use of it to cer- 
tain painful affections of the bones, cases of ** very long stand- 
‘‘ ing, attended with great debility, and local affections, not 
** of the musclesand integuments, but of the ends of the bones, 
“ cartilages, or ligaments, or of a!l three together.” He thinks 
it hurtful in recent affections, except where there are regular 
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intermissions, and in the disease described by Dr Haygarth, 
under the title of nodosity of the joints. For a complete list 
of the diseases in which it has been tried, Mr Hill’s paper in 
the Edinburgh Medical Journal may be consulted. 

The great difficulty attending the exhibition of so very ac- 
tive a remedy, is regulating the dose so as to produce the full 
effect, without carrying it farther than is absolutely necessary. 
Dr Kellie has accurately pointed out the precautions to be ob- 
served with this view. He always gives arsenic immediately 
after meals, under the idea that it will be less apt to affect the 
stomach when full than when empty. *¢ From all I have ob- 
served, I have little apprehension of risk in a guarded and ju- 
dicious use of the arsenical solution. It will always be proper 
to begin with the smallest doses, in order to ascertain how it 
agrees with the stomach. Having-suited the dose to this, the 
feeling of swelling and stiffness of the palpebree and face, heat, 
soreness, and itching of the tarsi, or tenderness of the mouth, 
are proofs that the medicine is exerting its specific effects on 
the constitution; that the dose has been carried to a sufficient 
Jength ; and that it is time to decrease the dose, and atten- 
tively to watch its future effects. On the appearance of ery- 
thema, or salivation, it istime to interrupt altogether, for a 
while, hie exhibition of arsenic; if necessary, it may be re- 
sumed when these symptoms have vanished. If pain of the 
stomach, nausea, or vomiting supervene; if the head be af- 
fected with pain or vertigo; or should a cough, with any 
signs of irritation of the pulmonary organs, be observed, the 
use of arsenic should be totally and for ever abandoned.” 


ARTEMISIA. ; 

Willd. g. 1743, Syngenesia Polygamia superflua.—Nat. ord. 
Composite discoidea. 

Sp. 8. ARTEMISIA ABROTANUM. Dub. 

-Southernwood., 


Off:—The leaves. 


Fouia ABROTANI. Dub. 


Tus is a perennial shrub, which grows readily in our gar- 
dens, though a native of the south of Europe. | 

Southernwood has a strong smell, which to most people is 
not disagreeable ; it has a pungent, bitter, and somewhat nau- 
seous taste. These qualities are very completely extracted by 
alcohol, and the tincture is of a beautiful green colour. They 
are less perfectly extracted by watery liquors, the infusion be- 
ing of a light brown colour. . 

Med. use.—Southernwood, as well as some other species of 
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the same genus, has been recommended as an anthelmintic: 
and it has also been sometimes used as stimulant, detergent, 
and sudorific. Externally, it has been employed in discutient 
and antiseptic fomentations; and, under the form of lotion 
and ointment, for cutaneous eruptions, and for preventing the 
hair from falling off. But it is at present very rarely used in 


any way. 


Sp. 42. Arnremisia MaRiITiMA, Dub. 
Sea Wormwood. 
Off. —The tops. 


CACUMINA ABSYNTHII MaRITIMI. Dub. 


Tuts species of artemisia is perennial and herbaceous. It 
grows wild in salt marshes, and in several parts about the sea- 
coasts. In taste and smell, it is weaker and less unpleasant 
than the common wormwood, and is now almost rejected from 
practice. 


Sp. 26. Anremisia santonica. 4d. Dub. 
Wormseed. 


Off-—The tops. 
CACUMINA ARTEMISII SANTONICI. Ed. 
CaACUMINA SANTONICI. Dub. 


Tue Edinburgh and Dublin Colleges have given this spe- 
cies as the plant which produces these seeds ; but the fact is 
by no means ascertained. ‘They have been ascribed by diffe- 
rent writers to other species of the same genus, the Judaica, 
the Contra, and the Austriaca, and are even said by Saunders 
to be the produce of a species of Chenopedium. 

The seeds themselves are small, oblong, smooth, and of a 
greenish or greyish yellow colour. As the whole head Is ga- 
thered after the seeds are ripe, they are mixed with the scales 
of the calices, and bits of stalks. Their taste is bitter, and 
somewhat acrid; their smell strong and disagreeable. Those 
which come from Aieppo are esteemed the best, and those from 
Barbary the worst. When they have no smell, and a less in- 
tensely bitter taste, and are discoloured, and mixed with a 
longer kind of seed,: they are to be rejected. ‘They are also 
adulterated with the seeds of tansy and wormwood. The lat- 
ter are easily known, by having a light yellow colour, and re- 
sembling powdered hay more than seeds. . Neumann obtain- 
ed from 480 parts, 213 of alcoholic extract, and 110 watery; 
and inversely, 260 watery, and 28 alcoholic. It gave a slight 
flavour to water distilled from it, but no oil. 

Med. use.— Wormseed, although recently rejected by the 


\ 
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London College, is one of the oldest and most common an- 
thelmintics, especially in the lumbrici of children. On account 
of their essential oil, they are heating and stimulating. 

They are given to children, 

1. In substance, to the extent of ten grains, or half a drachm, 
finely powdered, and strewed on bread and butter; or 
made into an electuary with honey or treacle; or can- 
died with'sugar; or diffused through milk, and taken in 
the morning, when the stomach is empty. 

2. In infusion or decoction ; but to these forms their bitter- 
hess is a strong objection. 


After they have been used for some days, it is customary to 
give a cathartic, or they are combined, from the beginning, 
with rhubarb, jalap, calomel, sulphate of iron, or muriate of 
ammonia. 


Sp: 63. ARTEMISIA ABSINTHIUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Common wormwood. 


Off:—The leaves and flowering heads. 
a) AssintTHIUM. Lond. . 
Fouls ABSINTHII VULGARIS. Dub. 
FoLIA ARTEMISIAE ABSINTHII. id. 
6) CacuMINA aBSYNTHII VULGARIS. Dub. 
SUMMITATES ARTEMISIAE ABSYNTHII. Summitates flo- 
rentes. id. ; 


i 


Tus perennial herb grows by the road-sides, and on rub- . 
bish, in many parts of Britain: and about London it is culti- 
vated for medical use. Its smell is strong and disagreeable ; 
its taste intensely bitter. Its active constituents are bitter ex- 
tractive and essential oil. It is used in stomach complaints, 
and is of great service to hypochondriasts. It is also employed 
in intermittent fevers, in cachectic and hydropic affections, in 
jaundice, and against worms. ‘The herb is used in antiseptic 
fomentations, and macerated in water is applied to bruises to 
prevent the swelling and discolouration. Many persons cannot 

suffer the disagreeable smell of wormwood, which is apt to oc- 
casion headach; but it may be freed from it in a great mea- 
sure by decoction. ‘The extract is a pure and simple bitter. 
The essential oil is of a dark green colour, and contains the 
whole flavour of the plant. It is stimulating, and is suppo- 
sed to be a powerful antispasmodic and anthelmintic. Worm- 
wood was formerly much used for the preparation of medt- 
cated wines and ales. | 
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Arum MacuLaTuM. Dub. 

Monecia Polyandria. Willd. g. 1705, sp. 17. Smith, 
g. 402, sp. \1.—Nat. ord. Pzperite. 

Wake robin. 

Officinal.—The recent root. 

RapDix RECENS ari. Dub. 


Tuis is a perennial solid bulbous-rooted-plant, which grows 
wild in shady situations, and by the sides of banks, in many 
parts of Britain. The root is knotty, roundish, and white. 
When collected in spring, before the leaves shoot, or in au- 
tumn, after flowering, ip: contains a very acrid milky juice. 
Applied to the tongue, it causes a burning heat, which lasts 
for many hours, and excites considerable thirst. ‘These dis- 
agreeable symptoms may be relieved by butter-milk or oily 
fluids. Rubbed between the fingers, it blisters and excoriates 
them ; it is therefore a corrosive vegetable poison. By dry- 
ing, it loses the greatest part of its. acrimony, and becomes 
simply amylaceous. It is also rendered perfectly mild by fre- 
quent washing with water. Its acrimony does not rise in dis- 
tillation, either with alcohol or with water, and is not contain- 
ed in its extract, although the root is thereby deprived of it. 
Neumann obtained from 480 of the dry root, 20 of alcoholic 
extract, and about 180 watery. ‘The former had some slight 
pungency, the latter none. Its acrimony is therefore easily 
destructible ; and as it does not arise from the presence of 
an, essential oil, it depends upon a vegetable principle, diffe- 
rent from all others, and not well understood. 

Medical use.—In the recent root, the degree of acrimony 
is so very uncertain, and often so excessive, that its effects, as 
an internal remedy, cannot be depended on. The dried root 
is perfectly inert, so much so, that the French prepare from it 
the harmless but high-priced cosmetic, called Cypress powder : 
but the fresh root may be kept in a state fit for medical use 
for a year, by burying it in a cellar in sand. It is given in 
chlorotic cachectic cases, and in a relaxed state of the stomach 
supposed to arise from an accumulation of phlegm, and in 
some rheumatic affections, i in the dose of ten or fifteen grains, 
three times a-day, in the form of a conserve or bolus. 


AsaRuM EUROPEUM. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 925. sp. 1. Smith, g. 222. sy. 1. Dodecandria 
Monogynia.—Nat crd. Sarmentacece. 

Asarabacca. 


Officinal.— The leaves. 


Folia ASARI EUROPAL Ed. 
loura asari. Lond. Dub. 
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Turs perennial plant is a native of some places of England, 
although the dried roots are generally brought from the Le- 
vant. It grows in moist and P shady Situations. It produces 
only two leaves, which are reniform and very obtuse. The 
root is fibrous, of a grey-brown colour externally, but white 
within. Both the roots and leaves have a nauseous, bitter, 
acrimonious, hot taste; their smell i is strong, and not very dis- 
agreeable. 

In its analysis, it is said by Neumann to agree with ipeca- 
cuanha, but it seems to contain, besides its odorous principle, 
which is probably camphor, a portion of the same acrid prin- 
ciple which has been noticed when speaking of arum. Upon 
this its. virtues depend; and as this principle is not fixed, we 
find that asarabacca loses much of its activity by decection 
and long keeping. 

Medical use.—Given ia substance from half a drachm to a 
drachm, it evacuates powerfully both upwards and downwards. 
It is said, that alcoholic tinctures possess both the emetic and 
cathartic virtues of the plant: that the extract obtained by 
inspissating these tinctures acts only by vomiting, and with 
great mildness: that an infusion in water proves cathartic, 

rarely emetic: that aqueous decoctions made by long boiling, 
and the watery extract, have no purgative or emetic quality, 
but prove goed diaphoretics, diuretics, and emmenagogues. 

We principally use this plant as a sternutatory. ‘The root 
of asarum is perhaps the strongest of all the vegetable errhines, 
white hellebore itself not excepted. Snuffed up the nose, in 
the quantity, of a grain or two, it occasions a. copious evacua- 
tion of mucus, and ptyalism. ‘The leaves are considerably 
milder, and may be used in the quantity of three, four, or five 
grains. Geoffroy relates, that after snuffing up a dose of this 
errhine at night, he has frequently observed the discharge 
from the nose to continue for three days together, and that 
he has known a paralysis of the mouth and- tongue cured by 
one dose. He recommends this medicine in stubborn disor- 
ders of the head, proceeding from viscid tenacious matter, in 
palsies, and in soporific distempers. 


Aspipium FILIx Mas. Lond. Ed. Willd. g. 1962, sp. 94. 
Smith, g. 429, sp. 4. 

PoLypoDIUM FILIX MAS. Dub. 

Male fern. Male shield fern. 

O/ff-— The root. 

RaDIx ASPIDII FILICIS MARIS. Ld, 

Ravix Fiuicis Maris. Dub. 

Rapix Fiuicis. Lond. 
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Tus fern is perennial, flowers in June and July, and is 
found in great abundance in cur woods. The root consists 
of many egg-shaped knots, closely compressed together, form- 
ing a crooked mass of a blackish colour, and covered with 
‘brown scales. 3 
-. When chewed, its taste is somewhat mucilaginous and 
sweet, and afterwards slightly astringent and bitter. Its smell 
is also weak. 

_ Medical use.—This root was used as an anthelmintic in the 
days ot Dioscorides. 1t gradually became neglected ; but its 
use was again revived at different times by Madame Nuffer, 
Herrenschwand, and others, who frequently succeeded in 
killing and expelling the tzenia, both Jata and cucurbitina, by 
the exhibition of secret remedies, of which the fern powder 
was, or rather was supposed to be, the principal ingredient ; 
for there is much reason to believe, that the active purgatives 
with which it was always combined, were really the remedies 
which effected the cure. 

_ The same, or nearly a similar secret, has been bought by 
different potentates, and published for the benefit of those 
suffering under this obstinate disease. 

The internal solid part of the root only is to be powdered, 
and the powder should have a reddish colour; and as the 
' dose and exhibition of the remedy must be regulated accord- 
ing to the age, sex, and constitution of the patient, it should 
always be given under the direction of an experienced practi- 
tioner. 


ASTRAGALUS TRAGACANTHA. id. Dub. | 

Willd. 9. 1379, sp. 154. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 
Papilionacee. 

ASTRAGALUS VERUS. Lond. 

Tragacanth. | 


Of-—Gum Tragacanth. ; 

GUMMI ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE, cx variis astragali spee 
ciebus. Lid. 

GuMMI TRAGACANTHA. Dub. 

TracacantHa. Lond. 


Gum TRAGACANTH is produced by a very thorny shrub, 
which grows on the island of Candia, and other places in the 
Levant ; but it is now stated, on the authority of Olivier, that 
the Astragalus verus is the species which furnishes the chief 
part of the Gum tragacanth of commerce. His words are, 
‘* This gummy substance is formed from the month of July 
to the end of September, on the trunks of several species of 
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Astragalus, which grow in Natolia, Armenia, Curdistan, and 
all the north of Persia. ‘Tournefort has described one of 
these, which also furnishes tragacanth, which he found on 
Mount Ida in Crete; and La Billardiere has described and 
figured another which he saw in Syria. ‘The Astragalus, which - 
appears to us the most common, and that from which almost 
all the Tragacanth of commerce is derived, has not been de- 
scribed by any botanist. It differs essentially from the two 
species which we have mentioned, in its habits and its flowers.” 
In a note upon the description, which it is unnecessary to in- 
sert, he characterises it as ** Astragalus verus, fruticosus, folio- 
lis villosis, setaceis, subulatis; floribus auxillaribus, aggrega- 
tis, luteis.” After finishing the description, he continues, 
«* 'Tragacanth exudes naturally, either from wounds made in 
the shrub by animals, or from fissures occasioned by the force 
of the succus proprius, during the great heats ofsummer. Ac- 
cording as the juice is more or less abundant, Tragacanth 
exudes in tortuous filaments, which sometimes assume the form 
of a small worm, or of a pretty thick worm, elongated, round- 
ed, or compressed, rojled up upon itself, or twisted. The 
finest and purest ‘Tragacanth assumes this form. It is 
almost transparent, whitish, or of a yellowish white. It also 

exudes in large tears, which preserve more or less of the ver- 
ymicular form. ‘This is more of a reddish colour, and more 

contaminated with impurities. Itsometimes adheres so strong- 
ly to the bark, as to bring part of it with it in gathering it. 

‘The quantity of tragacanth furnished by Persia is very consi- 
derable. Much is consumed in that country in the manufac- 
ture of silk, and the preparation of comfits. It is exported to 

India, Bagdad, and Bussorah. Russia also gets some by the 
way of Bakou.” 

‘Tragacanth is difficultly pulverizable, unless when thorough- 

ly dried, and the mortar heated, or in frost. According to 
Neumann, it gives nothing over in distillation, either to water 

or alcohol: alcohol dissolves only about 10 parts of 480, and 
‘water the whole. Lewis, however, more accurately observes, 
that it cannot be properly said to be dissolved; for, put into 
water, it absorbs a large proportion of that fluid, increasing 
immensely in volume, and forming with it a soft, but not fluid 
mucilage; and although it is easily diffused through a larger 
proportion of water, after standing a day or two, the mucilage 
subsides again, the supernatant fluid retaining little of thegum. 

Besides these remarkable differences from gum-arabic in re- 
gard to brittleness, insolubility, and the quantity of water 
which it thickens, I find that tragacanth is not precipitated 
by silicized potass, and is precipitated by sulphate of copper 

and acetate of lead. La : 





~ 
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In pharmacy it is employed for forming powders into tro- 
ches, and rendering tough cohesive substances, such as colo- 
| cynth, pulverizable, by beating them with mucilage of traga- 
canth, and then drying the mass. For electuaries it is im- 
proper, as it renders them slimy on keeping. 


ATROPA BELLADONNA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 341. sp. 2. Smith, g. 100, sp. 1—Pentandria 
Monogynia.-— Nat. ord. Solanacea. — 

Deadly nightshade. 


Of-—The leaf. 
FoLiA ATROPZ BELLADONNE. Ed. 
FoLiIA BELLADONNE. Lond. Dub.” 


Tue deadly nightshade is a perennial plant, with a herba- 
ceous stem, which is indigenous both in mountainous and 
| woody situations in this country, and often cultivated in gar- 
| dens. The whole plant is poisonous, and the berries, from 
| their beautiful appearance, have sometimes proved fatal to 
| children. The symptoms excited are, dryness of the mouth, 
| trembling of the tongue, very distressing thirst, difficulty of | 
| swallowing, fruitless efforts to vomit, and great anxiety about 
| the preecordia. Delirium then comes on, with gnashing of 
| the teeth, and convulsions. ‘The pupil remains dilated, and 
| is not sensible even to the stimulus of light. The face becomes 
| tumid, and of a dark red colour, ‘The jaws are frequently 
| locked. Inflammation attacks the cesophagus, stomach, and 
| intestines, sometimes extending to the mesentery, lungs, and 
| liver, accompanied with violent pains in the abdomen. The 
stomach is very insensible to stimulus, and the peristaltic mc~ 
tion of the intestines is destroyed. General relaxation, palsy, 
especially of the lower extremities, convulsions, vertigo, blind- 
ness, coma, and death succeed. ‘Lhe body soon putrifies, 
swells, and becomes marked with livid spots ; blood flows from 
| the nose, mouth, and ears, and the stench is insufferable. On 
dissection the blood is found to be fluid, the intestines are in- 
flated and inflamed, or eroded and gangrenous. The best me- 
thod of cure is to excite vomiting as soon as possible, by eme- 
tics, and tickling the fauces; to evacuate the bowels by pur- 
gatives and glysters; and to give largely, vinegar, honey, milk, 
and oil. In some children who recovered by this treatment, 
the delirium was succeeded by a profound sopor, accompanied 
with sabsultus tendinum ; the face and hands became pale and 
cold, and the pulse small, hard, and quick. ‘Their recovery 


was slow, and the blindness continued a considerable time, but 
_at last went off. mh 
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By distillation in the vapour bath, Geoffroy procured from 
the recent leaves a slightly acrid liquor, and the residuum by 
destructive distillation yielded carbonate of ammonia. 
Medical use.—-Yet this virulent poison, under proper ma- 
nagement, may become an excellent remedy. Besides its nar- 
cotic power, it promotes all the excretions ; but its exhibition 
requires the greatest caution; for it is apt, when continued for _ 
any length of time, even in small doses, to cause dryness and 
tension of the throat and neighbouring parts, vertigo, dimness 
of sight, and even temporary blindness. When any of these 
symptoms occur, its use must be suspended for some time, and 
afterwards resumed in smaller doses. 
Deadly nightshade has been exhibited, 
1. In several febrile diseases ; in obstinate intermittents ; 
and in the plague. 
2. In inflammations : the gout. 
3. In comatose diseases ; in palsy, and loss of speech from 
apoplexy. 
4 In spasmodic diseases ; in chorea, epilepsy, chincough, 
hydrophobia, melancholy, and mania. 
5. In cachectic affections; in dropsies, and obstinate 
"jaundice. | 
. 6. In local diseases; in amaurosis, ophthalmia, in scir- 
rhus, and cancer. 


Deadly nightshade is best exhibited in substance, beginning 
with a very small dose of the powdered leaves or root, such as 
the fourth or eighth part of a grain for children, and one grain 
for adults, to be repeated daily, and gradually increased. In 
hydrophobia, Munch gave the powdered root every second 
morning, to the extent of from one to five grains to children, 
and fourteen or fifteen grains to adults. : 

Thewatery infusion is alsoa powerfulremedy. Onescruple 
of the dried leaves. is infused in ten ounces of warm water, 
and strained after cooling. At first two ounces of this may 
be given daily to adults, and gradually increased, until the 
tension of the throat shews that it would be imprudent to go 
farther. ; 

The watery extract is not a judicious preparation. 

Externally, the powdered leaves are applied as a narcotic 
to diminish pain, and to cancerous and ill-conditioned sores. 
irom its effect, in dilating the pupil for some time, Professor ~ 
Reimarus proposed, and tried with success, the dropping a 
little of the infusion into the eye, a few hours before perform- 
ing the extraction for the cataract, with a view of facilitating 
the operation. It has since been used in other diseases of the 


eye. 


. 
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AVENA SATIVA. Ed. — 
Willd. g. 142, sp. 13. Triandria Digynia.—Nat: ord. Gra- 
Mina. | 
Oats. | ; : 
Of/—The husked seed ; groats and the meal. 
a) SEMINA AVENE SATIVm. Semina decorticata. Ed. 
SEMINA AVENE. Lond. : , 
b) Farina AVENE SATIVE ex seminibus. Ld. 


Tuis is.a well-known annual plant, which is very generally 
cultivated in northern countries, and in many places furnishes 
the principal subsistence of the people. When simply freed 
from the husks, this grain gets the name of groats, but it is 

more frequently ground into meal. Groats are made use of 

in broths. Oatmeal is baked with salt and water into cakes, or, 
with the same additions, is boiled to form porridge, two very | 
important articles of food in this country. An infusion of the 
husks in’ water, allowed to remain till it becomes. acidulous, 
is boiled down to jelly, which is called sowins. In all these 
forms it is nutritious, and easy of digestion. 

Vauquelin found in the ashes of oats, phosphate of lime and 
silica. | 

Med. use.—Gruels or decoctions, either of groats or oat- 
meal, either plain or acidified, or sweetened, form an excel-— 
lent drink in febrile diseases, diarrhoea, dysentery, &c. and 
from their demulcent properties, prove useful in inflammatory © 
disorders, coughs, hoarseness, roughness, and exulcerations 
of the fauces. Porridge is aiso frequently applied to phleg- 
monous swellings, to promote their suppuration. 


Baryt# carsponas. Ed. 
Carbonate of baryta, Barytes. Heavy spar. 


CaRBONATED BARYTA is rarely found in nature. It was first 
discovered by Dr Withering, and hence Mr Werner gave it 
the name of Witherite. Its colour is greyish-white, some- 
times inclining to milk white, and sometimes with a ‘slight 
tinge of yellow, from a mixture of iron, seldom greenish, often 
invested with a red ochrey crust. It is found in solid masses, 
sometimes filling an entire vein, sometimes interpersed with 
sulphated baryta, frequently rounded, or affecting that form, 

_ seldom crystallized. ‘Texture fibrous; fracture conchoidal ; 
| fragments, long splinters ; specific gravity 4.5 to 4.338. Al- 
though it has no sensible taste, it is poisonous. In medicine 
‘itis only used for preparing the muriate of baryta. It is 
found in Lancashire, Cumberland, Scotland, and Sweden, but 
is not common. | 
E 


\ 
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Baryrz sutpuas. Ed. 
Sulphate of baryta. Ponderous spar. 


Tus salt is found in great abundance. ‘The foliated is in 
general the purest. Its specific gravity is from 4.4 to 4.865. 
It is insoluble in water. It is soluble in boiling concentrated 
sulphuric acid. It decrepitates when suddenly heated. By 
being formed into a thin cake with flour and water, and be- 
ing afterwards heated to redness, it becomes phosphorescent. — 
Fleated to redness with charcoal, it is converted inta a sul- — 
phuret, and it may be decomposed by the carbonates of petass 
and of soda. 


BITUMEN PETROLEUM. Ld. ~ 

Petroteum. Lond. 

PETROLEUM BARBADENSE, s. s. Bitumen Petroleum. Dub. 
Rock oil. Barbadoes tar. 


Bitumen is now employed as the generic name for several 
inflammable bodies of different degrees of consistency, from 
perfect fluidity to that of a brittle “put very fusible solid, and 
of little specific gravity. ‘hey are insoluble in alcohol or in 
water, combine with essential oils and sulphur, decompose 
only a small proportion of nitrate of potass by deflagration, 
and on inflammation leave little or noresiduum. Bitumen in 
its various states is found in various parts of the world, in the 
Tauride, at Burmah, Zante, Barbadoes and Trinidad. 

Sp. 1. Napurna. It is nearly as colourless, transparent, 
and fluid as water. Specific gravity 0.729 to 0.847, of a high- 
ly penetrating, yet not disagreeable smell, somewhat like that 
of rectified oil of amber, very volatile, and remaining fluid 
at zero Fahrenheit. 

Sp. 2. Perroteum. Not so fluid, transparent, or cokaie 
Jess, as the former; smell less pleasant. Specific gravity 
O59 73.) ia 

Sp. 38. Minera tar. Viscid; of a dark colour; smell 
sometimes strong, but often faint. Specific gravity 1.1. 

Sp. 4. Mx NERAL PITCH.—Maltha. Brittle in cold wea- 
ther; of a dark colour; opaque. Specific gravity probably 
1.07. | 

Sp. 5. Aspuattum. Very brittle; fracture conchoidal; 
glassy lustre; no smell unless when melted or heated. Spe- | 
cific gravity iv 07 to 1.65. Fusible and inflammable. 

According to Mr Kirwan and Mr Hatchett, the first spe- 
cies, by exposure to the air, and gradual decomposition, pas- 
ses successively through the inter mediate states, till at last it 
is converted into asphaltum. When partially decomposed,» 
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the remaining naphi Ha may be separated bi distillation from 
the superabundant charcoal. 

The first species is very rare. It is found in Boris and 
in the Dutchy of Modena. The second is the officinal article, 
and comes from Barbadoes and other tropical islands. 

Medical use.—If the finer kinds could be procured genuine, 
they seem to deserve some notice. They are more agreea- 
ble than the oil of amber, and milder than that of turpentine, 
of the virtues of both of which they participate. ‘They are 

principally recommended by authors for external purposes, 
against: pains and aches, in paralytic complaints, and for pre- 
venting chilblains. For these intentions, some of the more 

common mineral oils have been made use of with good suc- 

-cess. An oil extracted from a kind of stone coal has been 
extolled among the common people, under the name of Bri- 
tish oil, for rheumatic pains, &c.; even this is often counter- 
feited by a small portion of oil of amber added to the com- 
mon expressed oils. 

The Barbadoes tar is found in several of the West-India 
islands, where it is highly esteemed by the inhabitants as a su- 
dorific and in disorders of the breast and lungs; though in 
cases of this kind, attended with inflammation, it is certainly 
improper ; they likewise apply it externally as a discutient, 
and for preventing paralytic disorders, 


Botetus iGNianius. Lid. 

Cryptogamia, Fungi.—Nat. ord. Fungé. 

Female agaric, or agaric of the oak, called, from its being 
very easily inflammable, Touchwood or Spunk. 


Tuis fungus is indigenous, and is frequently met With on 
different kinds of trees, especially the cherry and: plumb. 
The medullary part, beaten soft, and applied externally, has 
been much celebrated as a styptic, and said to restrain not 
only venous but arterial heemorrhagies, without the use of 
ligatures. It does not appear, however; to have any real 
styptic power, or to act otherwise than dry lint, sponge, or 
any other soft, fungous application. It is best when oathered 
in ‘August or September. 

It has been analysed by Bouillon Lagrange, who found it 
to contain, 1. An extractive matter soluble in water, sulphate 
of lime, and muriate of potass. 2. The residuum incinerated 
gave phosphates of lime, magnesia, and iron. 3%. Alcohol 
extracted very little resin. ‘The alkalies also indicated the 
presence of an animal matter, but in less quantity than in the 
boletus agaricus, which also dinered’ in containing a free acid 
and much resin. But it probably consists chiefly of that 
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highly azotized principle discovered by Braconnot, and call- 
ed. Fungin. | | 


BonPLANDIA TRIFOLIATA. Ed. 

Cusparia FEBRIFUGA. Lond 

Willd. g. sp. bentandria Monogynia. Ord. naturalis, 
Quassia, Jussieu. . pi 


Of —The bark, called Angustura bark. 

CoRTEX BONPLANDIZ TRIFOLIATEZ. Ld. 

Cortex ancusTorR@. Dud. ) 
Cortex cuspaRiI£. Lond. | 


Tue natural history of this bark was long but imperfectly 
known. The first portion of it was imported trom Dominica in 
July 1788, with an account, * that it had been found superior 
¢¢ to Peruvian bark inthe cure of fevers.” Subsequent importa- 
tions from the Spanish West Indies, either directly, or through 
the medium of Spain, rendered it probable that it was the pro- 
duce of South America. ‘This has been fully established by 
the late travels of Humboldt in that country. He gave to 
Willdenow a dried specimen of the tree of which it is the 
bark, and that eminent botanist discovered it to be a new ge- 
nus, to which he gave the name of Bonpianpia, in honour of 
the botanical companion of Humboldt’s travels. 

The London college, however, give this tree the name of 
Cusparia Febrifuga, derived from Cuspa, the native appella- 
tion of the tree; but this name must be abandoned, for al- 
though it was inserted by tlumboldt im, the chart belonging 
to his geograpby of plants, that of Bonplandia Trifoliata is 
adopted by him in his Plantze Atquinoctiales. The name 
Angustura bark is derived from the Spanish denomination, 


cascarilla, or corteza del Angostura, which, is the vulgar. 


name of the town of St Thomas, near the Straits of the Ori- 
- noco, where it forms a considerable article of commerce. 

The appearance of the bark varies, according as it has 
been taken from larger or smaller branches. It is only one 
or two lines in thickness, and is sometimes cracked external- 
ly. The outer surface is more or less wrinkled, and of a 
greyish colour, and the inner surface is of a dull brown. The 
bark of the younger branches is of a fine green colour, dotted 
with greyish tubercles. Its substance is of a yellowish-brown 
colour. Its fracture is short and resinous. Its taste is in- ~ 
tensely bitter, and slightly aromatic, leaving a strong sense of 
heat and pungency in the throat and fauces. The odour is 
peculiar. The powder is yellow. 

According to the experiments related by Mr Brande, from 
3840 parts of angustura, there were extracted by alcohol, 144. 
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of resin, and 300 of an acrid unctuous substance; the residuum 
yielded to water 1500 of dry gummy extract. ‘Treated first 
with water, it gave 2110 grains of a clear brown extract, bit- 
ter, but not acrid, and afterwards 161 of a resin of a light 
brown colour, and extremely acrid. By distillation it gave 26 
of essential oil. The tincture is of a deep yellow colour, red- 
dens infusion of turnsole, and becomes turbid and white on ad- 
mixture with water. _ By repeated filtration a brownish resin 
is separated, and the transparent fluid has a pale yellow co- 
lour. I find that it is not precipitated by solution of gelatin, 
but by infusion of galls. It therefore does not contain tannin, — 


but cinchonin, and it has the peculiar property of acquiring a 


deep red colour with red sulphate of iron, and depositing a 
purplish slate-coloured precipitate, remarkably different from 
what I have seen any other substance produce. Vauquelin 
says this precipitate is yellow; but in every other respect his 
analysis confirms mine. As it appears that the angustura of 
commerce is of different kinds, and often mixed, these ex- 
periments require to be repeated with genuine specimens. 
Dr Rambach of Hamburgh first observed poisonous ef- 
fects from some angustura bark, and his observations have 
been fully confirmed by other accidents and by experiments on 
animals. The Austrian Government, on this account, order- - 
ed all the angustura bark in the kingdom to be destroyed, 
and interdicted its future importation ; and other states have 
followed its example. As it, however, still has a place in the 
British Pharmacopceias, it becomes necessary to point out 
fully the means of distinguishing the genuine from the spu- 
rious sort, which Planche has called Angustura pseudo-ferru- 





‘neath. 


ginea. ) 


Genuine. 


The produce of the Bonplandia — 


trifoliata of Humboldt, a native 
of South America. 


Size from 4% to 2 of an inch 
broad ; 2, 3, or 4 inches long ; 
half a line thick. Outer surface 
uniform greyish-white, as if co- 
vered with an uneven mealy 
coat, which’ is easily removed, 
and exposes a brown surface be- 
Inner surface greyish- 
yellow, or light-brown... Texture 
fine : very brittle. Fracture even; 


. Spurious: 

Unknown. Said by some to 
come from the East Indies ; and 
one kind suspected by Planche, 
but contrary to probability, to 
be got from a variety of the Cin- 
chona magnifolia of Bonpland. 

Size generally of greater 
breadth than length; two lines 
thick. Outer surface covered 
with a web of distinct small 
white warts, not easily removed, 
or with an uniform rust-colour- 


ed lichen-like covering. Inner 


surface, dirty yellowish-white, 
or grey, or most commonly 
black, without visible fibres 
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| Genuine. 
much darker and browner than 
the inner surface ; somewhat shi- 
ning, and evidently resinous. : 


Smell aromatic ; somewhat 
nauseous. 

Taste aromatic bitter, but not 
at all disgustingly bitter, or as- 
tringent, succeeded in some de- 
gree by an aromatic flavour like 
mace. . 

Bark, on being chewed, be- 
comes dark-brown yellow. Pow- 
der, when fresh, yellow, like 
good rhubarb, becoming paler by 
keeping, with a more aromatic 
smell than the bark. 

Concentrated infusion clear, 
ofa fine reddish-brown or orange 
colour, and a bitter, only slight- 
ly acrid taste. 

Diluted with water, its colour 
becomes yellow. 

On the addition of an alkaline 
carbonate, it is changed to dark 
red, and after some time depo- 
sites a clear citron yellow, some- 
_, what flocculent precipitate. 


A solution of persulphate or 


permuriate of iron imparts to it: 


a higher red colour, and after 
some time throws down a rose- 
coloured precipitate. 


Is not rendered turbid by so- 
lution of gelatine. 

Saturated decoction of a fine 
red-brown, on cooling becomes 
turbid, and deposites a deep-yel- 
low powder. 

Saturated tincture, dark-red- 
brown, becoming very turbid by 
the addition of distilled water, 
and depositing a clear yellow 
resin. 
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Spurious. 
Texture coarse ; very brittle. 
Fracture even; partly, white, or 
yellowish-white, or even clear 
brownish ; not shining and resin- 
ous, but more mealy, and part- 
ly exhibiting two distinct layers. 

Smell resembling somewhat 
that of the genuine kind. 

Taste in the highest degree 
disgustingly bitter; very dura- 
ble, and not at all aromatic, or 
astringent. 


Bark on being chewed be-- 
comes paler. Powder clearer 
yellow. 


Concentrated infusion, not so 
clear, more of a dirty-brown co- 
lour, and of a most disgustingly 
bitter taste. ) 

When diluted, it does not be- 
come yellow. 

On the addition of an alkaline 
carbonate, it becomes greenish, 
and deposites a flocculent grey- 
ish-yellow. precipitate, and the 
supernatant liquor becomes gra- 
dually dark-brown, beginning at 
the surface. 

A solution of persulphate or 
permuriate of iron imparts to it 
a dark green colour, and soon 
throws down a copious sattin 
black precipitate, verging some- 
what to ash-grey, which is per- 
fectly redissolved by nitric acid, 
and forms an olive solution. 

Is not rendered turbid by so- 
lution of gelatine. | 

Saturated decoction, brown- 
ish-yellow, and, on cooling, de- 
posites a very copious grey- 
brown precipitate, 

Saturated tincture, much pa- 
ler ; and, on the addition of dis- 
tilled water, only gets a pale- 
yellowish opaline appearance, 
without becoming red, or depo- 
siting any precipitate. 
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_ The spurious angustura belongs to the same class of poi-~ 
sons as the Faba St Ignatii, upas tieuté, &c. 

Med. use.-—As an aromatic bitter, it acts as a tonic and sti- 
mulant of the organs of digestion. It increases the appetite for 
food, removes flatulence and acidity arising from dyspepsia, 
and is a very effectual remedy in diarrhoea proceeding hein 
weakness of the bowels, and in dysentery; and it possesses 
the singular advantage of not oppressing the stomach, as cin- 
chona is apt to do. It does not cure inter mittents. 

It is exhibited, 


1, In powder, in doses of from 5 to 20 grains, either alone 
or with rhubarb, magnesia, or carbonate of lime. 

2, In. infusion - the infusion of one drachm in four ounces 
of water may be used daily. 

3. In tincture : one or two drachms in dyspepsia. 

4. In watery extract. Humboldt informs us, that the ra 
talonian Capuchins, who possess the missions of Carony, pre- 
pare with great care an extract of this bark, which they dis- 
tribute to the convents of Catalonia. 


Borax. See Sop suB-Boras. 

Buscs GALBANUM. Id. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 546, sp. 2.—Pentandria Dey ord, Ume 
bellate. 


Off-—The gum-resin called Galbanum. 
GUMMI RESINA BUBONIS GALBANI. Lid. 
GALBANUM ; gummi resina. Dub. 
GuMMI Ree GALBANI. Lond. 


Tuts plant is perennial, and grows in Africa. It abounds 
with a milky juice, which sometimes exudes from the joints of 
the old plants, but is more frequently obtained by cutting them 
across some inches above the root. ‘The juice which flows 
from the wound soon hardens, and is the galbanum which is 
brought to us from Syria and the Levant. 

The best sort of galbanum consists of pale-coloured pieces, 
about the size of a hazel nut, which, on being broken, appear 
to be composed of clear white tears, of a bitterish acrid taste 
and a strong peculiar smell. But it most commonly occurs 
in agglutinated masses, composed of yellowish or reddish and 
clear white tears, which may be easily torn asunder, of the 
consistence of firm wax, softening by heat, and becoming brit- 
‘tle by cold, and mixed with seeds and leaves. What is mix- 
_ ed with sand, earth, and other impurities, and is of a brown 
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or blackish colour, interspersed with no white grains, of a 
weak smell, and of a consistence always soft, is bad. 

Galbanum is almost entirely diffusible in water, but the solu- 
tion is milky ; nor does wine or vinegar dissolve it perfectly. ff 
It is not fusible, but furnishes a considerable proportion of — 
essential oil when distilled with water. Neumann obtained 
from a pound of galbanum by distillation with water six 
drachms of oil, besides what remained dissolved in the water. 
The watery extract amounted to about three ounces. - It was" 
somewhat nauseous, but could not have been recognised asa — 
preparation of galbanum. From the same quantity alcohol 
extracted upwards of nine ounces and a half of a hard, brit- 
tle, insipid, inodorous substance (resin ?) , 

Medical use.—Galbanum agrees in virtue with gum ammo- 
niacum; but is generally accounted less proper in asthmas, © 
and more so in hysterical complaints. It is exhibited in the 
form of pills or emulsion, to the extent of about a drachm., 
Applied externally, it is supposed to resolve and discuss tu- 
mours, and to promote suppuration. | 


Butea FRONDOSA. Dub. . | eels 

Willd. sp. plant. t. 3, p. 917. Diadelphia Monogynia. Rox- 
burgh’s Coromandel Plants, vol. 1, p. 22. t. 21. Plaso Itheed. 
Malab. 6. p. 29. tab. 16, 17. The Maduga of the Telingas. 

Leafy Butea. ee | 


Officinal.— Kino. 
Kino. Dud. 


I wave introduced this article, because the Dublin College 
have quoted it as furnishing the kino of the shops, though cer- 
tainly erroneously; for not only is it well known that the 
greatest part of the kino of the shops is the product of the eu- 
calyptus resinifera of Botany Bay, but Dr Roxburgh, whom 
they quote as their authority, distinctly mentions that the con- 
crete juice of the maduga differs from kino. To prevent the 
error from being repeated or propagated, and still more, as 
the article seems worthy of further examination, I shall quote 
his own words. | . 

‘¢ This is a middle-sized, or rather a large tree, not com- 
mon in the low lands of this coast, but very common among 
the mountains; casts its leaves during the cold season, which 
‘come out again with the flowers about the months of March 
or April; seed ripe in June and July. 

‘¢ From natural fissures and wounds made in the bark of 
ithis tree during the hot season, there issues a most beautiful 
red juice, which soon hardens into a ruby-coloured, brittle, 
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astringent gum ; but it soon loses its beautiful colour if expo- 
sed to the air. To preserve the colour, the gum must be ga- 
thered as soon as it becomes hard, and closely corked up ina 
bottle. This gum held in the flame of a candle swells, and 
burns away slowly, without smell or the least flame, into a 
coal, and then into fine light ashes ; held in the mouth it soon 
dissolves; it tastes strongly, but simply astringent ; heat does 
not soften it, but rather renders it more brittle. Pure water 
dissolves it perfectly, and the solution is of a deep, clear, red 
colour. It is in a great measure soluble in spirits, but the so- 
lution is paler, and a little turbid ; the watery solution also 
becomes turbid when spirit is added, and the spiritous more 
clear by the addition of water: diluted vitriolic acid renders 
beth solutions turbid ; mild caustic (?) vegetable alkali changes 
the colour of the watery solution toa clear, deep, fiery blood 
red; the spiritous it also deepens, but in a less degree; sal 
martis changes the watery solution into a good durable ink.” 

« These are, I think, proofs that it contains a very small 
proportion of resin; in which zt differs from the gum resin 
called kino, or gummi rubrum astringens Gambiense, which the 
Edinburgh College has taken into their materia medica. [ 
have used the recent gum in making my experiments, which 
may make some difference; but as this can be most perfectly 
dissolved in a watery menstruum, it may prove of use, where 
a@ spiritous solution of kino (being the most complete) cannot 
be properly admitted ; consequently it may prove a valuable 
acquisition.” 

The butea superba, a very large twining shrub, yields a si- 
milar juice. | , 

















CaLx, recens usta. Dub. Ed. ; 
Quicklime recently burnt. 


THE properties of lime have been already enumerated. — It 
is scarcely found in nature uncombined, but is easily prepared 
from any of its carbonates, either mineral or animal, by the 
action of fire, which first expels the water, then destroys any 
animal matters which may be present, and, lastly, expels the 
carbonic acid. ‘This process is improperly termed the burn- 
ing of lime. The product is lime, or, as it is commonly call- 
ed, quicklime. _ | 

If about half its weight of water be poured upon lime, a 
great increase of temperature takes place, steam is produced, 
and the lime crumbles down into a dry powder, somewhat in- 
creased in weight by the presence of part of the water, which 
has been solidified by the lime: and to the caloric of fluidity, 
which is expelled during the conversion of the water into a 
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solid, the great increase of the temperature is owing. Lime 
in this state is said to be slacked. If more water be poured 
upon slacked lime, there is no new evolution of caloric; but 
if the water amount to 700 times the weight of the lime, the 
Jime is completely dissolved. ‘The solution is termed Lime- 
water. RAMs | 
As lime quickly attracts moisture and carbonic acid from 
the atmosphere, it should be always recently prepared; and 
it should be ‘preserved in very close bottles. Lime should 
not effervesce with acids, and should be entirely soluble in 
water. | 

Medical use.—On the living body lime acts as an escharo- _ 
tic, and as such it was formerly applied to ill-conditioned and 
obstinate sores. Dissolved in water, it is sometimes given in- 
ternally as a tonic or astringent in scrofula and various fluxes, 
and formerly it enjoyed considerable reputation as a lithon- 
triptic. It is extremely useful in removing the scabby crusts 
in tinea capitis. 


CARBONAS CALCIS. 
Carbonate of lime. 


Carbonate of lime is obtained from both the mineral and 
animal kingdoms. It is the most common of all minerals, is 
found under a great variety of forms, and has various names; 
as chalk, limestone, marble, spar. In form it is either amor- 
phous, stalactical, or crystallised. When amorphous, its tex- 
ture is either foliated, striated, granular, orearthy. The pri- 
mitive form of its crystals is a rhomboidal parallelopiped: 
Hardness, lustre, and transparency, various: when transpa- — 
rent, it causes double refraction ; specific gravity from 2.315 — 
to 2.78; colour, when pure, white ; effervesces violently with 
muriatic. acid, and dissolves in it entirely, or nearly so, form- 
ing a colourless solution. 

The officinal varieties of mineral carbonate of lime are, 


a) Creta auBa, Carbonas calcis mollior. Ed. 
Creta, Carbonas calcis friabilis. Lond. 
Cretra, Carbonas calcis. Dub. 

Soft carbonate of lime. Chalk. 


5) Marmor atsum, Carbonas calcis durior. Zid. _ 
Lapis caLcarrus, Carbonas calcis dura. Lond. 
Indurated carbonate of lime. Marble. 

They contain about 45 parts of carbonic acid, and 55 of 
lime. ; : | ; : 
In medicine it is given to correct acidity in the prime vieey 

a 
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especially when accompanied with looseness. Powdered chalk 
has been externally applied with success to scaids and burns. 


Carbonate of lime occurs in the animal kingdom in the 
shells and rudiments of shells of some of the crustaceous in- 
sects. Of these some are still officinal, Crabs claws, Crabs 
stones, vulgarly called crabs eyes, and Oyster shells. 


¢) CHELE CANCRORUM ex cancro paguro. Ld. 
CHELZ cancroruM. Dub. 
Crab claws from the black clawed-crab. 


The species of crab which furnishes this article inhabits the 
North Sea. Its claws are yellow, tipt with black. — 

They consist of carbonate of lime, combined with a little 
phosphate of lime and gelatine. The quantity of the two last 
is too small, and their action on the human body too incon- 
siderable, to make any considerable difference in medical pro- 
perties, between these concretions and soft carbonate of lime, 
as it occurs in the mineral kingdom. 


d ) LAPILLI CANCRORUM ex cancro astacho. Hd. 
Catcunt cancrorum, Oculi dicti. Dud. 


Crass stones are generally ahout the size of peas, or lar- 
ger ; somewhat hemispherical in their shape, and laminated 
in their texture ; of a white colour, but sometimes reddish 
or bluish. | i 

These concretions are found in the stomach of the craw- 
fish, one on each side, at the time when the animal changes 
its shell, and renews the inner membrane of the stomach, 
which commonly happens in the month of August. ‘The 
stones afterwards gradually disappear, and none are found 
after the new shell has acquired its full degree of firmness. 
They therefore seem to furnish the materials for the indu- 
ration of the new shell. ‘They are brought in great numbers 
from Poland and Russia, especially from the province of As- 
tracan, where the craw-fish are either bruised with wooden 
mallets, or laid up in heaps to putrefy, when the flesh is wash-. 
ed away with water, and the stones picked out. 

Crab stones are said by most writers on the materia medica 
to be frequently counterfeited with tobacco-pipe clay, or com- 
positions of chalk with mucilaginous substances. This piece 
of fraud, if really practised, may be very easily discovered : 
the counterfeits wanting the leafy texture, which is observed 
upon breaking the genuine; more readily imbibing water; 
adhering to the tongue; and. dissolving in vinegar, or the 
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stronger acids, diluted with water, either entirely or not at 
all, or by piece-meal; whilst the true crab stones, digested in — 
these liquors, become soft and transparent, their original form 
remaining the same, as the organization of the gelatine is not 
altered by the acid. 


e) TesTz ex ostrea eduli, Lond. 
Oyster. sheils. 

THE oyster is a very nutritious article of diet, and in some 
diseases not only admissible, but even advantageous. ‘Their 
shells, which are officinal, are composed, like all other mother- 
of-pearl shells, of alternate layers of carbonate of lime, and a 
thin membranous substance, which exactly resembles coagu- 
lated albumen in its properties. By burning, this membrane 
is destroyed, and the shells are converted into lime, which, al- 
though very pure, possesses no advantage over that of the mi- 
neral kingdom. 


Campuora ex lauro camphora. Ed. | 
CampuoRa, concretum sui generis distillatione paratum. Z. 
Campuora, resina. Dub. 

~Camphor. 


Tue camphor laurel grows in great abundance, and to a 
very considerable size, in the forests of Japan. It is not un- 
common in greenhouses in England. Every part of the tree 
smells strongly of camphor, which is obtained from the trunk, 
branches, and root, by distillation. They are cut down into 
small pieces, and put into a still, with a proportion of water. 
After the water has been kept boiling forty-eight hours, the 
camphor is found adhering to the straw with which the head 
of the still is lined. In this state it is imported by the Dutch, 
and is called crude camphor. It is very impure, consisting of 
small brownish or dirty grey grains, mixed with straw, wood, 
hair, and other impurities. From these it is purified, in 
Holland, by a second sublimation in glass vessels ; being pre- 
. viously mixed with quicklime, to combine with and prevent 
any empyreumatic oil with which it may be contaminated 
from subliming, while the camphor concretes in the upper 
part of the vessel into cakes, convex on the one side, and con- 
cave on the other, abvut two or three inches thick, thinner | 
at the edges, and gencrally perforated in the middle. 

Pure camphor is lighter than water, very white, pellucid, 
somewhat unctuous to the touch, brittle, yet tough and elas- 
tic, so as to be scarcely pulverizable; shining in its fracture, ~ 
and crystalline in its texture ; of a bitterish, aromatic, pun- 
gent taste, yet accompanied with a sense of coolness, of a 
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strong and very penetrating smell ; very volatile, inflammable, 
burning entirely away, without leaving any coal or ashes; ca- 
pable of combining with the resins and balsams, soluble in al- 
cohol, ether, fixed and volatile oils, and the concentrated sul- 
phuric, nitric, muriatic, fluoric, and acetic acids ; separable 
from these alcoholic and acid solutions by water; insoluble 
in water, alkalis, and the weaker acids; decomposed by heat, 
when mixed with alumina, into an essential oil and charcoal; 
and by treating it with a sufficient quantity of nitric acid, forme 
ing a portion of camphoric acid ; and by treating it with sul- 
phuric acid, forming artificial tannin. 

But the production of camphor is not confined to the lau- 
rus camphora, although it furnishes almost all the camphor 
of commerce ; it is found in very great purity in interstices 
among the woody fibres of an unknown tree in Borneo; it is 
also contained in the roots of the laurus cinnamomum and 
cassia, alpinia galanga, amomum zedoaria, &c,; in the seeds 
of the amomum cardamomum, piper cubeba, &c. ; and in ma- 
ny indigenous plants, as in the thymus serpyllum and vuiga- 
ris, Juniperus communis, rosmarinus officinalis, salvia officina- 
lis, mentha piperita, &c. and may be separated from the es- 
sential oils of rosemary, lavender, marjoram, and sage. An 
artificial camphor, differing from common camphor, in not 
being soluble in weak nitric acid, nor being precipitated by 
water from its solution in strong nitric acid, may also be 'pre- 
pared, by directing a stream of muriatic acid gas into oil of 
turpentine. Camphor is now universally:considered to be a 
peculiar principle of vegetables, and not a resin, as incorrect- 
ly stated by the Dublin College. 

Medical use.—Camphor is a very active substance, when 
taken into the stomach. It increases the heat of the body 
considerably, and gives a tendency to diaphoresis, but with- 
out quickening the pulse. At first it raises the spirits, but 
produces a subsequent depression, and facilitates voluntary 
motion. In excessive doses it causes syncope, anxiety, retch- 
ings, convulsions and delirium. These violent effects of cam-= 
phor are most effectually counteracted by opium. 

_ Ina morbid state of the body, camphor allays inordinate 
actions. When the pulse is hard and contracted, it renders 
it fuller and softer. It removes spasms, and flitting pains a- 
rising from spasms; and in delirium, when opium fails of pro- 
curing sleep, camphor will often succeed. It is also said to 
correct the bad effects of opium, mezereon, cantharides, and 
the drastic purgatives and diuretics. 
The most general indication for the use of camphor is the 
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Janguor or oppression of the vis vite. It may therefore be 

"given with advantage, 

1. In all febrile diseases of the typhoid kind, especially when 
attended with delirium. 


2. In inflammations with typhoid fever, as in some cases of _ 


peripneumonia and rheumatism. 
8. In eruptive diseases, to favour the eruption, or to bring 
“it back to the skin, if from any cause it has sudden- 
ly receded, as in small-pox, measles, &c. 
_4, In many spasmodic diseases, especially mania, melancho- 
ly, epilepsy, hysteria, chorea, hiccough, &c. 
5. In indolent local inflammations, not depending upon an 
internal cause, to excite action in that part. 


As, from its great lightness, it is apt to swim upon the con- 
tents of the stomach, and to-occasion pain at its upper ori- 
fice, it is necessary that it be always exhibited in a state of 
minute division. In order to reduce it to powder, it must be 
previously moistened with a little alcohol. It may then be 
given, 

1. In powder, with sugar, magnesia, and nitrate of potass. 

2. In pills, with the fetid cums and mucilage. 

3. In solution, in alcohol, ‘oil, or acetic acid. 

4, Suspended in the form of an emulsion, by means of mu- 

cilage, sStgar, yolk of egg, almonds, vinegar, &c. 


Internally, it may be given in small doses, of from one to 


five grains, repeated at Shot inter vals, as its effects are very 
transient ; or in large doses, of 20 grains and upwards. 


CANELLA ALBA. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Willd. ¢. 942, sp. 1.—Dodecandria Monog: cynia.—Nat. a 


Oleracee. 
Canella alba. = * 
Off:-—The bark. 
Convex CANELLE ALBA. Ed. 
CortTEX CANELLE. Lond. 
CaNELLA ALBA. Dub. 


Tue canella alba is a tall tree, which is ver y common in : 


Jamaica, and other West-India islands. 


The canella is the interior bark, freed from the epidermis’, — 
which is thin and rough, and EB in the shade. There are 


two sorts of canella in lie shops, differing from each other in 


the length and thickness of the quills; they are both the bark — 


of the same tree, the thicker being taken from the trunk, and 
the thinner from the branches. 
It was introduced into Europe, according to Clusius, it in 
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1605, and is brought to us rolled up in long quills, or flat 
pieces, thicker than cinnamon, and both outwardly and in- 
wardly of a whitish colour, slightly inclining to yellow. It is 
a warm pungent aromatic, and in distillation with water it 
yields a large proportion of a very active volatile oil, of a yel- 
low or rather reddish colour, and of a sweet odour, approach- 
ing to that of cinnamon. It must not be confounded with the 
bark of the Wintera aromatica. 

Medical use.—Canella alba is sometimes employed where a 
warm stimulant to the stomach is necessary. . In America it 
is considered to be a powerful antistorbutic. It is also add- 
ed as a corrigent to other medicines. : : 


CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Ld 
Lyra vesicaToria. Lond. 
' Menor vesicarorius. Dub. 
Insecta Cleoptera, Vesicantia. Syst. Nat. Gmelin, g, 2013. 
Spanish fly. Blistering fly. 


Off-—The insect. 

Lyrra. Lond. en 
CANTHARIS VESICATORIA. Lid. | 

Cantruaris. Dub. : 


These insects have a longish, green, and gold-shining bo- 
dy, with flexible green-striped elytera, which cover the whole 
back of the body, and conceal brown membranous wings. 
On their head they have two black articulated feelers. ‘They 
are found on the fraxinus, sambucus, salix, ligustrum, &c. in 
Spain, Italy, France, and Germany. ‘The largest come from 
Italy, but the Spanish cantharides aré preferred. ‘They are 
gathered by shaking the trees on which they are, and catch- 
ing them on a cloth spread beneath it.,. They are then killed 
by the fumes of vinegar, and dried carefully ina stove. ‘The 
melolontha vitis is sometimes found mixed in considerable 
numbers with the cantharides. They.are easily distinguished 
by their almost square body ; and as they do not stimulate 
the skin, they should be picked out before the cantharides 
are powdered. In the East Indies the Meloé trianthema is 
used as a substitute. | 

The analysis of cantharides is still imperfect. Neumann 
got from 1920 grains, 920 watery, and afterwards 28 alcoho- 
ic extract; and inversely, 490 alcoholic, and 192 watery. 
Lewis ascertained that their active constituent is entirely so- 
luble, both in water and in alcohol ;. for extracts made with 
each of these solvents blistered, as far as could be judged, 
equally, and as effectually as cantharides in substance. Both 
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the residua were inactive. ‘Thouvenel considered the vesi- 
cating power to reside in a green matter of an oily nature. 
Beaupoil in two substances, one yellow and the other black, 
both soluble in water, but separable by alcohol. Lastly, Ro- 
biquet, in a very detailed analysis, says, that neither of these 
three principles blisters of itself; but that this property re- 
sides essentially in a particular white crystalline substance, so- 
Juble in warm alcohol, separating as it cools, in small scaly ~ 
crystals, soluble in oils, and insoluble in water.- He also © 
found free acetic acid, phosphate of magnesia, a reddish- — 
. yellow oil insoluble in alcohol, and, lastly, uric acid. | 

Medical use.—Cantharides have a peculiar nauseous smell, _ 
and an extremely acrid burning taste. ‘Taken internally, 
they often occasion a discharge of blood by urine, with ex- — 
quisite pain. If the dose be considerable, they seem to in- — 
flame and ulcerate the whole intestinal canal; the stools be- 
come mucous and purulent; the breath fetid and cadave- 
yous ; intense pains are felt in the lower belly ; the patient 
faints, grows giddy, delirious, and dies. Applied to the skin, 
they first inflame, and afterwards excoriate the part, raising a 
more perfect blister than any of the acrid vegetables, and oc- 
casioning a more plentiful discharge of serum; but even the 
external application of cantharides is often followed by a 
strangury, accompanied with thirst and feverish heat. — 

The inconveniences arising from the use of cantharides, 
whether taken internally, or applied externally, are’best ob- 
viated by drinking plentifully of bland emollient liquids, such — 
as milk, emulsions, &c. ‘The specific property of counteract- — 
ing cantharides ascribed to camphor has no foundation. — 

The internal use of cantharides is at all times doubtful; and 
requires the most prudent management. ‘They have, how- 
ever, been sometimes employed with success in dropsy, and 
in diseases of the urinary organs, arising from debility, espe- 
cially gleet and leucorrhcea. They are given in substance, in 
very small doses, or in tincture. | 

Applied externally, they are one of our best and most 
powerful remedies. By proper management, they may be re- 
gulated so as to act as a gentle stimulus, as a rubefacient, or 
as a blister. | 
" Blisters are applied, 

1. To increase the activity of the system in general, by 

means of their irritation 5 

2. To increase the activity of a particular organ ; 

3. To diminish morbid action in particular organs, by — 

- means of the irritation which they excite in the parts 

to which they are applied. 
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They may be employed with advantage in almost all dis- 
§ eases accompanied with typhus fever, especially if any impor- 
| tant viscus, as the brains, lungs, or liver, be at the same time 
| particularly affected. In these cases, the blisters cannot be ap- 
plied to the diseased organs themselves, but as near them as 
may be convenient. When we wish to excite action in any 
| organ, the blisters are, if possible, applied directly to the dis- 
eased organ. | 
Capvsicum annuum. Ld. Dub. Lond. : 

Willd. g. 384, sp. 1. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Sa- 

§ fanacee. | Nea: 


Cockspur pepper. 
Off-—The fruit or berry. 


FRUCTUS CAPSICI ANNUI. Ed. 
Fructus capsici. Dub. 
Bacc#& capsicir. Lond, 


| _ Tuas is an annual plant, a native of South America, culti- 
} vated in large quantities in our West-India islands, and even 
| frequently in our gardens, for the beauty of its pods. 
| The pods of this species are long, pointed, and pendulous, 
_at first of a green colour, and, when ripe, of a bright orange 
| red. They are filled with a dry loose pulp, and contain many 
| small, flat, kidney-shaped seeds. ‘The taste of Capsicum is 
| extremely pungent and acrimonious, setting the mouth, as it 
| were, on fire. mis 
| The principle on which its pungency depends, I find, is so- 
luble in water and in alcohol, is not volatile, reddens infu- 
# sions of turnsole, and is precipitated by infusion of galls, ni- 
trate of mercury, muriate of mercury, nitrate of silver, sul- 
phate of copper, sulphate of zinc, red sulphate of iron, (but the 
precipitate is neither blue nor green,) ammonia, carbonate of 
potass, and alum, but not by sulphuric, nitric, or muriatic 
| acid, or silicized potass. 

Cayenne pepper is an indiscriminate mixture of the powder 
of the dried pods of many species of capsicum, but especially 
of the capsicum frustescens, or bird pepper, which is the hot- 
test of all. Cayenne pepper, as it comes to us in powder 
from the West Indies, changes infusion of turnsole to a beau- 
tiful green, probably owing to the muriate of soda, which is 
| always added to it, and to red oxide of lead, with which it is 
| said to be adulterated. 

Medical use.—'Vhese peppers have been chiefly used as a 
condiment. They prevent flatulence from vegetable food, and 
have a warm and kindly effect on the stomach, possessing all 
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the virtues of the oriental spices, without, according to Dr 
Wright, producing those complaints in the head which the 
latter are apt to occasion. An abuse of them, however, is sup- 
posed to occasion visceral obstructions, especially of the liver. 
In the practice of medicine, they constitute one of the simplest 
and strongest stimulants which can be introduced into the 
stomach ; their action not being followed by any narcotic ef- 
fects. Dr Wright says, that in dropsical and other com- 
plaints, where chalybeates are indicated, a minute portion of 
powdered capsicum forms an excellent addition; and he re- — 
commends its use in lethargic affections. It has also been suc- 
cessfully employed as a gargle in cynanche maligna, when it 
has resisted the use of cinchona, wine, and the other remedies 
commonly employed. Coma and delirium are commonly at- 
tendants of tropical fevers ; and in such cases, cataplasms of — 
capsicum have a speedy and happy effect. ‘They redden the - 
parts, but seldom blister, unless when kept on too long. In 
ophthalmia from relaxation, the diluted juice of capsicum is a 
sovereign remedy. Dr Adair gave in cachexia Africana six 
or eight grains for a dose, made into pills; or he prepared a 
tincture, by digesting half an ounce of the pepper in a pound 
_ of alcohol, the dose of which was one or two drachms diluted 
with water. 


CARDAMINE PRATENSIS. Hd. Dub. Lond. 

— Willd. g. 1257, sp. 19. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 304. sp. 4. Te- 
_ tradynamia Siliquosa.—Nat. ord. Siliquose. 

Meadow ladies smock. Cuckow flower. 


Of—The flowers. 

FLORES CARDAMINES. Lond. 

FLos cARDAMINES. Dub. 

FLORES CARDAMINES PRATENSIS. Zid. 


_ Lapirs sMmocx is a perennial plant, which grows in mea- 
dow grounds, and produces purplish flowers in the spring. 
In its sensible qualities it resembles the szsymbrium nasturtium. 

Medical use.—Long ago it was employed as a diuretic ; and 
it has been again introduced in nervous diseases, as epilepsy, 
hysteria, chorea, asthma, &c. A drachm or two of the pow- 
der is given twice or thrice a-day. It has little sensible ope- 
ration, except that it sometimes acts as a diaphoretic. 


Carum carui. Ed. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. 2. 561, sp. 1.—Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 152, sp. 1. Pen- 
tandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellata. 

Common caraway. 
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Officinal. The seeds. 
Semina carur. Dub. Lond. 
SEMINA CARI CARUI. Ed. 













CaAataway is a biennial umbelli lant, cultivated in 
our gardens, both for culinary and al v 
have an aromatic smell, and warm pungent 
much essential oil. 

Med. use.— They are employed as stomachie ame 
tive in flatulent colics. 


CAssiA. aa 
| Willd. g. 813. Decandria Monog ynia.—Nat. ord. Le 
| cee. 

Sp. 18. Cassta Fisruta. Ed. Dub. Lond: 
Cassia tree. 

Of-—The fruit and its nile. ‘ : 
Pura cass1z. Lomentorum pulpa. Lond.- 


PuLPA FRUCTUS CASSIE FISTULARIS. Dub. 
Frucrus CASSIE FISTULE. Ed. 












Tuis tree is indigenous i in India and Egypt, and is culti 
| ted in Jamaica. It rises to about thirty feet high, and 
| long flower spikes, with yellow papilionaceous blossoms. 

| Its fruit is a cylindrical pod, scarcely an inch in diame 
| a foot or more in length ; the outside is a hard brown ba 
| the inside is divided by thin transverse woody plates, covere 
| with a soft black pulp, of a sweetish taste, with some degree 
| of acrimony. ‘There are two sorts of this drug in the shops ; 
} one brought from the East Indies, the other from the West 
} (Cassia Javanica?) Thecanes or pods of the latter are gene- 
rally large, rough, thick-rinded, and the pulp nauseous ; those 
of the former are smaller, spacer, the pulp blacker and of 
a sweeter taste, and is preferred to the other. Such'pods 
should be chosen as are heavy and new, and do not make a 
| rattling noise, from the seeds being loose within them; when 
| shaken. The pulp should be of a bright, shining, black co- 
dour, and have a sweet taste, neither harsh, which happens 
from the fruit béing gathered before it was fully ripe, nor 
sourish, which it is apt to become upon keeping, nor at 
| all mouldy, which is frequently the case from its being kept 
in damp cellars, or moistened, in order to increase its weight. 
| Greatest part of the pulp dissolves both in water and in alco- 
hol, and may be extracted from the pod by either. The shops 
boil the bruised pod in water, and after wards evaporate the 
solution to a due consistence. 
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Vauquelin has analyzed this pulp, and found it to consist 
of parenchyma, gluten, gelatin, gum, extractive and sugar. 

Med. use.—The pulp of cassia, from its saccharine and ex- 
tractive constituents, is axgentle laxative medicine, and is fre- 
quently given, in- a dose of some drachms, in costive habits. 
Some direct a dose of two ounces, or more, as acathartic, in 
inflammatory cases, where the more acrid purgatives are im- 
proper; but in these large quantities it generally excites nau- 
sea, produces flatulence, and sometimes gripings of the bowels, 
especially if the cassia be not of a very good kind : these ef- 
fects may be prevented by the addition of aromatics, and by 
exhibiting it in a liquid form. aes 


Sp. 24. Cassia SENNA. Ld. Lond, Dub. 
Senna. 


Off-—The leaves. 
Fouia CASSIE SENNA. Ed. 
Fours seEnN&. Lond. Dub. 


yeh This species of cassia is annual, although in its mode of 
hore“ ° 
a growth it resembles a shrub, and sendsout hollow woody stems, 
dene “tothe height of four fect. It grows principally in Upper 
“4 Egypt, from whence the leaves are brought, dried, and pick- 
~*~ ‘ed from the stalks, to Alexandria in Egypt, and thence im- 
‘ported into Europe. They are of an oblong figure, sharp- 
pointed at the ends, about a quarter of an inch broad, and 
not a full inch in length, of a lively yellowish green colour, a 
faint, not very disagreeable smell, and a sub-acrid, bitterish, 
nauseous taste. - Some inferior sorts are brought from other 
places: these may be easily distinguished by their being either 
narrower, longer, and sharper-pointed, from Mocha: or lar- 
ger, broader, and round pointed, with small prominent veins, 
from Italy; or large and obtuse, of a fresh preen colour, 
without any yellow cast, from Tripoli. 

It has been customary to reject the pedicles of the leaves of 
senna, as causing gripes and pains in the bowels; but this is a 
mere prejudice, for both leaves and pedicles act in the very 
same way. Neumann, from 480 parts of senna, got 143 al- 
coholic extract, and afterwards 140 watery ; and inversely, 
245 watery, and only 20 alcoholic, so that it seems to consist 
chiefly of mucilage and extractive. Bouillon Lagrange found 
in 100 parts of a watery extract 31.19 of extractive, 14.57 _ 
of sulphate of potash, and 4.16 of talc. - 

Medical use——Senna is a very useful cathartic, operating 
mildly, and yet effectually; and, if judiciously dosed and ma- 
naged, rarely occasioning the bad consequences which too 
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4 frequently follow the exhibition of the stronger purges. The 
only inconveniences complained of in this drug are, its being 
| apt to gripe, and its nauseous flavour. 

These are best obviated by adding to the senna some aro- 
matic substance, as ginger, cinnamon, &c. and by facilitating 
7 its operation by drinking plentifully of any mild diluent. 

Senna may be given in substance to the extent of about a 
drachm, but this is rather too bulky, and it is therefore better 
to divide it into two doses, and to take one half at night, and 
the other in the morning. It is more conveniently given in 
the form of infusion, which is generally made by pouring about 
six ounces of boiling water upon from two to six drachms of 
senna leaves in a tea-pot, and letting it stand about an hour. 
| Senna ought never to be ordered in decoction, Gren says, be- 

cause it becomes perfectly inert, from the total dissipation of 
| the nauseous and volatile principles on which its purgative ef- 
| fects depend. ‘The tincture, on account of the menstrnum, 
| cannot be given in doses large enough to purge. 


Casror FIBER. Ld. Dub. Lond. 
Mammalia Rodentia, Cuvier. 


The beaver. 


Off:—Castor, a substance collected in follicles near the anus. 
CastoreumM. Lid. 
a) CastoREUM Rossicum. Dub. 
CasTOREUM, concretum sui generis. Lond. 
6) CastoREUM CANADENSE. Dub. 


jue beaver is an amphibious quadruped, strongly charac- 
| terised by its flat, horizontal, scaly tail. It is found in the 
northern parts of Europe, Asia, and America, on the banks | 
j of lakes and rivers. In inhabited countries it is a solitary 
slothful animal, but in desert regions it lives in society ; their 
remarkable manners in this state, and the immense works eftect- 
ed by the united labours of the individuals of their republic, 
have rendered the natural history of this animal familiar to 
every one. In both sexes, between the anus and pudendum, 
there are four follicles, of an oblong shape, smaller above, and 
larger below, formed of a tough membrane, almost resembling 
| leather. The two largest and undermost of these, which are 
| also connected, and lie parallel and close to each other, con- 
| tain an oily fluid secretion, which is the substance known by 
the name of Castor. It is preserved by cutting out the entire 
bags, and drying them in the smoke. 
__ The best castor comes from Russia, Prussia, and Poland. 


The cods should be dry, gibbous, roundish, heavy, solid, and 
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filled with a solid substance contained in membranous cells, 
somewhat tough, but brittle, of a dark-brown colour, of a pe- 
culiar disagreeable, narcotic smell, and a nauseous, bitter, acrid 
taste. The Canadian castor is of an inferior quality; the cods 
are smaller, thin, oblong, and much corrugated, and the castor 
itself has much less smell and taste: what is very old, quite 
black, and almost destitute of smell and taste, is unfit for use, 
as well as the counterfeited castor, which is a mixture of va- 
rious gummy resins and other substances, with a little real 
castor, artificially interspersed with. membranes, and stuffed 
into the scrotum of a goat. This imposition is easily detect- 
ed, by the weaker degree of its smell and taste, by chemical 
analysis, and even by mere external examination ; for to the 
real bags, the two smaller and. upper follicles, filled with a fat- 
ty matter, are always attached. — 

Neumann got from 480 parts of castor, 140 alcoholic ex- 
tract, and afterwards 80 watery ; and inversely, 140 watery, 
and 20 alcoholic. ‘The first alcoholic extract retained the 
whole flavour of the castor, as none of it rose in distillation 
with the alcohol. The distilled water, on the contrary, con- 
tained the whole flavour, and the watery extract was merely 
bitter. Cartheuser obtained from it a volatile oil by distilla- 
tion. Bouillon Lagrange says it is composed of a resin, adi- 
pocere, volatile oil and extractive, and Laugier has discover- 
ed benzoic acid in it. Borm of Amsterdam analysed fresh 
castor, and found it to consist of one-third of volatile ail, one- 
half of adipocere, and a little resin; one-sixth of membrane, 
and one-fourth of carbonate of lime. It lost by drying 40 
per cent. ‘The essential oil therefore seems either to be dis- 





sipated by drying, or converted into resin by the absorption | 


of oxygen. 

Med. use.—Castor is an excellent antispasmodic. It is very 
little heating, and acts particularly on the uterine system. 

It is given with advantage, 

1. In typhoid fevers. 

2. In spasmodic diseases, especially in hysteria and epi-+ 
lepsy, and in cases of difficult parturition, from a 
spasmodic contraction of the mouth of the uterus 
after the membranes have burst. 

3. In amenorrheea. : 

It is exhibited most advantageously in the form of powder, 
in doses of from 10 to 20 grains, and in clysters, to a drachm. 
Diluted alcohol extracts its virtues; therefore it may be also 
given in the form of tincture. But its exhibition in the form 
of extract or decoction is improper. 
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CENTAUREA BENEDIcTa. Ed. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1548, sp. 89. Syngenesia Polygamia frustanea.—— 
| Nat. ord. Composite capitata. 

Blessed Thistle. , 


Off;—The leaves or plant. 
HERBA CENTAURER BENEDICTA. Ld. 
FoLia CARDU1 BENEDICTI. Dud. 


‘Tuts is an annual plant, indigenous in the Grecian islands, 
and cultivated in our gardens. It flowers in June and July, 
and perfects its seeds in the autumn. The herb should be 
gathered when in flower, quickly dried, and kept in a very 
dry airy place to counteract its tendency to rot, or grow 
|mouldy. ‘The leaves have a penetrating bitter taste, not very 
| strong or very durable, accompanied with an ungrateful fla- 
vour, from which they are in a great measure freed by keep- 
| ing. Water extracts, in a little time, even without heat, the 
| lighter and more grateful parts ofthisplant ; but ifthedigestion 
| be continued for some hours, the disagreeable parts are taken 
| up. A strong decoction is very nauseous and offensive to the 
| stomach. Rectified spirits acquire a very pleasant bitter taste, 
_ which remains uninjured in the extract. 
| Neumann got from 1920 parts 270 alcoholic, and afterwards 

390 watery extract ; and inversely, 600 watery, and 69 alco- 
| holic. 
| Med. use.-—The virtues of this plant seem to be little known 
in the present practice. ‘The nauseous decoction is sometimes 
| used to provoke vomiting, and a strong infusion to promote 
| the operation of other emetics. But this elegant bitter, when 
freed from the offensive parts of the herb, may be advantage- 
ously applied to other purposes. Excellent effects have been 
frequently experienced from a slight infusion of carduus, in 
loss of appetite, where the stomach was injured by irregulari- 
ties. A stronger infusion, made in cold or warm water, if 
| drunk freely, and the patient kept warm, occasions a plentiful 
| sweat, and promotes the secretions in general. . 

The extract prepared by evaporating the expressed jnice, 
with the addition of a little alcohol, to prevent it from becom- 
| ing mouldy, has been strongly recommended in the catarrh of 

children. ; ? 

The seeds of this plant are also considerably bitter, and 
have been sometimes used with the same intention as the 
leaves. 


Cera FLAVA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 


Yellow wax. ; 


For this useful substance we are indebted to the common 
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honey bee (apis mellifica ), an insect belonging to the class of 
Hymenoptera mellita of Cuvier. It is, however, a vegetable 
production, and is collected by the bees from the surface of 
leaves, and the antheree of flowers. ‘They employ it to form 
the combs in which the honey and larvze are deposited. 

It is found in the shops in round cakes, which are formed 
‘by melting the combs in hot water, after all the honey has 
been expressed from them. The wax swims above, and the 
impurities either sink to the bottom, or are dissolved in the 
water. When recent, it is tenacious, but brittle, of a yellow 
colour, and sweet honey-like smeil ; dry, not greasy, to the 
feel ; insoluble in water, and in cold alcohol, or ether; solu- 
ble in boiling alcohol and ether, in the fat oils and alkalies ; 


fusible and inflammable. In selecting it, we should observe. — . 


that the cakes be brittle, have a pleasant yellow colour, and 
agreeable smell, no taste, do not adhere to the teeth when 
chewed, and burn entirely away. When adulterated with re- 
sin, the fraud is detected by its taste, and the action of alco- 
hol, which dissolves the resin. When mixed with pease-meal 
or earthy substances, it is more brittle, of a paler colour, and 
may be separated from them by liquefaction and straining. 
When combined with tallow, it becomes less brittle, and soft- 
er, and has an unpleasant smell. 


Cera ALBA. Lond. Ld. Dub. 
White wax. 


TueE yellow colour of bees wax, and its peculiar smell, may 
be destroyed by the combined action of water, air, and the 
sun’srays. In the process of bleaching wax, we therefore 
extend its surface as much as possible, by melting it, and form- 
ing it into thin plates, which are fully exposed to the sun’s 


rays, upon linen stretched in frames, and repeatedly moisten-  § 


ed until they acquire the whiteness desired. It is then usual- 
ly melted into thin discs. White wax is more brittle, less 
fusible, and heavier than yellow wax. It is sometimes mixed 
with white oxide of lead, or with tallow. For medical use, it 
has no advantage over yellow wax. 

Medical use.-- When taken internally, wax agrees in its ef- 
fects with the fat oils, and though less frequently prescribed 
in this way, it is preferable, being less apt to become rancid. 
Poerner recommends it as an excellent remedy in diseases of 
the intestines, attended with pain, excoriation, and obstinate 
diarrhoea. He gavea scruple, or half a drachm of wax, three 
or four times a-day, in the form of an emulsion, by melting 
it first with some fixed oil, and then mixing it with a decoc- 
tion of groats, by trituration with the yolk of an egg. But. 
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its principal use is in the formation of cerates, ointments, plas- 
ters, &c. | 7 


CEREVISIZ FERMENTUM. Lond. kd. 

Barm or yeast, | 

| Bar or yeast has lately been much extolled as an antisep- 
| tic remedy in putrid fevers. A table spoonful is recommend- 
| ed to be given as a dose, in porter, or wine and water. It is 
also applied externally, in the form of a poultice, to foul and 
putrid sores. 


Cervus EvaPpHUS, Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Mammalia ruminantia. 
The stag, or hart. 


Off-—The horns. 

CorNU CERVI ELAPHI. Eid. 
Cornu cervinum. Dub. 
Cornua, Lond. 


| ‘Tur male has two round solid horns on his forehead, with 
| several conical branches, the number of which ascertains the 
| age of the animal to which they belong. These horns fall off, 
| and are renewed every year. When first produced, they are 
_ soft, full of blood-vessels, and covered with velvety skin; but 
they soon lose their covering, and become hard, compact, and 
|. bony. | 

| In their nature, they do not seem to differ from bone, ex- 
| cept in containing a larger proportion of cartilage. They af- 
| ford a very considerable quantity of gelatine, by decoction 
| with water, and hartshorn shavings are still employed in do- 
mestic economy, for furnishing a nutritious and demulcent 
jelly. By the action of fire, their products are the same with 
those of animal substances in general; and they were former- 
ly so much used for the preparation of ammonia, that it was 
commonly called Salt or Spirit of Hartshorn. By burning, 
they are totally converted into phosphate of lime. 


Curronia CENTAURIUM. Ld. Dub. Lond.. 

Willd. g. 394, sp. 9. Smith. Flor. Brit. g. 102. sp. 1. Pen- 
| tandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Rotacee. _ 

Smaller centaury. 


Off'—The flowering heads. 

SUMMITATES CHIRONIZ CENTAURI. dd. 
CacuMiNna CENTAURI. Lond. 

CACUMINA FLORENTIA CENTAURII MINORIS. Dub. 


Tis plant is annual, and grows wild in many parts of Eng- 
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land on barren pastures. It flowers between June and Au- — 
gust. ‘The corolla is said to have no taste ; and thereforethe — 
herb, which is intensely bitter, should be preferred to the 
flowering tops, which derive their virtues only from the stalks 
connected with them. It agrees in every respect with other 
pure bitters. 

Neumann got from 480 parts 210 alcoholic, and 140 wa- 
tery extract, and inversely 320 watery, and 40 alcoholic. 


CINCHONA. ; ‘ 

Willd. ¢. 346. Pentandria Monogynia,—Nat. ord. Con- 
torte. ‘ 

Sp. 1. CINCHONA OFFICINALIS. Dub. 

Sp.  CincHona corpirouia. Lond. Ed. 

Sp. Cincuona Lancirouia. Lond. Ed. 

Sp.  CincHona ostoncirotia. Lond. Ed. 


Of: —The bark, commonly called Peruvian bark, of which 
there are three varieties, the pale, the yellow and the red. 


CorTex PERUVIANUS. Dub. 
a) CoRTEX COMMUNIS CINCHONE. 

CoRTEX CINCHONE LANCIFOLIZ. Lond. Ed. 
6) CorrEX FLAVUS CINCHONE. 

CorTEX CINCHONE CORDIFOLIZ. Lond. Ed. 
c) CorTEX RUBER CINCHONE. 

CoRTEX CINCHONE OBLONGIFOLIZ. Lond. Ed. 


Three varieties of Cinchona bark are officinal in the Em- 
pire, distinguished by the appellations of pale, yellow and red. 

1. Pale Bark.--In commerce, we have several varieties of 
the commen pale bark, the most remarkable of which are, 
the quilled bark, which comes from Loxa, and the flat bark, 
from Guanaco. 

The bark which comes from Loxa consists of thin, singly 
or doubly rolled pieces, four or five inches long, and scarcely 
a line in thickness; externally rough, of a greyish brown co- 
lour, and generally covered with a kind of lichen ; internally 


‘of a cinnamon colour. Its fracture should not be fibrous or 


powdery, but even and shining. It has a peculiar aromatic 
smell, and a pleasant bitter, astringent taste. 

The bark which comes from Guanaco consists of much 
thicker, coarser, and flatter pieces ; externally of a dark brown 
or almost black colour, but internally it has the same cinna- 
mon colour ; and in its resinous fracture, smell, and taste, it 
exactly resembles the former. When genuine, both varieties 
are excellent remedies, although the former be generally pre- 
ferred on the Continent, and the latter in Britain. 


, 
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2. Yellow Bark.—Yellow bark consists of pieces about six 
inches in length, thicker, and less rolled up than the common 
‘bark. Its internal surface is of a deeper red. Jt sometimes 
wants the epidermis, which is often as thick as the bark itself. 
It is lighter and more friable than the former variety ; its frac- 
ture is fibrous; and when reduced to powder, its colour is 
‘paler. Its taste is much more bitter, astringent, and strong- 
er; but its smell is weaker. Its decoction, when hot, is red- 
der ; but when cold, paler. Its solution strikes a deeper co- 
jour with sulphate of iron. It contains more of the active 
| constituents than either of the others. but less gum than the 
/ common, and less resin than the red. It is much more power- 
| fal than the preceding species ; according to Mutis, it is the 
| only one which is directly febrifuge ; and we are informed by 
Humboldt, it is that which is most esteemed at Loxa, and 
| known by the name of Cascarilla fina. 

| $8. Red bark.—Ilt occurs generally in much larger, thicker, 
| flatter pieces, but sometimes also in the form of quills. It is 
| heavy, firm, sound, and dry ; friable between the teeth ; does 
| not separate into fibres; and breaks, not shivery but short, 
| close, and smooth. It has three layers: the outer is thin, 
| rugged, of a reddish brown colour, but frequently covered 
| with mossy matter; the middle is thicker, more compact, 
| darker coloured, very resinous, brittle, and yields first to the 
| pestle : the inmost is more woody, fibrous, and-of a brighter 
| xed. Its powder is reddish, like that of Armenian bole. — Its 
| astringency and bitterness are more intense, and it contains 
|. more resin than the pale bark. It is not, however, allowed 
by Mutis to be, like the yellow bark, directly febrifuge. It. 
~ Is said to be more frequently adulterated. 

The great price of cinchona bark has sometimes tempted 
dishonest men to adulterate it with other similar and less 
powerful barks, and, what is still more blameable, with ge- 
nuine bark, from which the active constituents have been en- 
tirely extracted, by decoction with water. 

In selecting Cinchona bark, we must therefore take care, 
that besides the characteristics already noticed, it be dense, 
heavy, and dry, not musty, or spoiled by moisture, and that a 
decoction made of it have a reddish colour when warm, but 
when cold become paler, and deposite a brownish red sedi- 
ment. ‘Those pieces whose taste is simply intensely bitter or 
very astringent, or nauseous, or merely mucilaginous, whose 
surface is smooth or polished, of a dark colour, or pale yel- 
low, or red, which are tough or spongy, whose fracture is fi- 
brous, woody, or powdery, and their internal colour white ar 
grey, are to be rejected. It is still more difficult to know 
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genuine Cinchona bark in the form of powder. I have ex- 
amined specimens differing in price from 2s. 6d. a pound 
to 12s. and could not establish any criterion of distinction be- 
tween them, either in their sensible or chemical properties ; 
and yet the former must have been very much adulterated. 
Indeed it is said that it is scarcely possible to meet with ge- 
nuine powder of Cinchona; for it cannot be produced suf- 
ficiently fine by means of a pestle and mortar ; and when an 
apothecary is even at the trouble toselect good bark, and sends 
it to a bark-mill, he must depend upon the accuracy of many 
individuals for receiving back the very article he sent. 

The history of the discovery of the febrifuge powers of Cin- 
chona is uncertain. In Loxa there is no document to illus- 
trate it, and there is no probability that the Jesuits learned 
its use from the natives, as they obstinately retain their cus- 
toms like the natives of Hindostan ; and although fever is 
very common among them, they would rather die than take 
cinchona, which they class, with opiates, among the poisons 
causing gangrene. There is an old tradition in Loxa, that the 
Jesuits used to distinguish the different kinds of trees by chew- 
ing their bark, and were attracted by the great bitterness of 
the Cinchona; and as among their missionaries there were 
always some acquainted with medicine, the story that they 
tried an infusion of it in the endemic fever of the country is 
not improbable. The appellation Pulvzs Cométissae seems to 
be even older than Pulvis Jesuiticus or Pudvis Patrum, and 
there was a Count Cinchona Viceroy in Lima from 1629 to 
1639, whose Countess, said to have been cured of fever by 
it, on her return to Spain in 1640 probably first made it 
known in Europe. 

From 1638 to 1776 no other Cinchona occurred in com- 
merce except that of Loxa and the neighbouring district. La 
Condamine mentions the cinchona of Riobamba and Cuen- 
ca in the province of Quito, as well as that of Ayavaca and 
Jaen de Bracamorros; but he was not acquainted with that 
of the interior of Peru about Huanuco and La Paz, nor that 
of New Grenada. In 1753 Don Miguel de Santistevan, 
in travelling from Loxa to Santa Fe de Bagota by Popayan, 
observed that every where at the same elevation with Loxa 
there were cinchona trees. From him, in 1761, Mutis re- 
ceived the first specimen of C. cordifolia. Still no use was 
made of this discovery until Mutis, in 1772, found Cinchona 
near Santa Fé, and sent it to Europe from Carthagena. 
Till then all the cinchona was gathered in the woods of Loxa, 
Ayavaca and Jaen de Bracomorros, and shipped under the 
name of Cascarilla fina de Uritasinga, at Payta, to double 
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Cape Horn. On 1776 Don F. Renquifo discovered the C. 


nitida of Ruiz at Huanuco. Ruiz and Pavon, authors of 
the Flora Peruviana, examined the valleys of the tributaries 
of the Amazon river, and almost at the same time cinchona 
was found in the northern and southern extremities of South 
‘America, in the mountains of Santa Martha, and in the 
kingdom of Buenos Ayres, at La Paz and Cochabamba. 
Since 1780 Europe has received cinchona of different value 
from Payta, Guayaquil, Lima, Buenos Ayres, Carthagena 
and Santa Martha. 

Great confusion was thus introduced. Barks, which were 
certainly febrifuge, but theproduce of trees not belonging tothe 
| genuine Cinchona, were called Quina; and without considering 
that febrifuge barks may possess equal power, and yet differ 
‘in their mode of action, cinchona barks were divided into ge- 
nuine and spurious. China, resembling that of Loxa, was in 
demand, without considering that even in 1738 three or four 
‘kinds of bark came to Europe from Loxa, the produce of dif- 
|ferent species of cinchona. It wasoverlooked that the goodness 
|of the bark did not depend solely upon whether it was the pro- 
iduce of the C. dancifoliaor C. macrocarpa, but as much upon its 
|place of growth, the age of the tree, and its being dried quickly 
‘or slowly. ‘Thesame species was not recognised, if it was sent in 
'flat pieces or in powder, instead of quills; and partly from in- 
|attention, partly from fraud, barks of the Wintcra Granaden- 
isis and of the astringent Weinmannia, and of the West India 
icinchonas were mixed with the continental cinchonas, and 
|the latter was even coloured with infusion of brazil wood. 
‘The most absurd prejudices in regard to the different kinds : 
lof cinchona were propagated. ‘The commercial houses in 
Spain, which had been in possession of the Loxa bark trade 
Sfor half a century, depreciated that of Grenada and South 
Peru; and after the monopoly of the latter fell into their 
hands, they carried their jealousy so far, that they caused to 
be burnt in Cadiz a quantity of the finest orange bark, col- 
lected at the king’s expense by Mutis himself, as a perfectly 
inert drug, while all the Spanish military hospitals were in the 
greatest want of it. A parcel of this condemned bark was 
smuggled to England, and rose to a very high price; and the 
Santa Fe bark continues to be smuggled from Carthagena 
by the Americans and English to all Europe, except Spain, 
which is chiefly supplied with barks from Peru by way of 
| Cadiz. | , 

The three kinds of Cinchona bark are found in commerce. 
By the London and Edinburgh Colleges each is referred to 

a different species, that is, the pale bark to the C. lancifolia ; 
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tlie yellow to the C. cordifolia, and the red to the C. oblongi- | 
folia ; but after reading Humboldt’s account of the Cinchona_ | 
forests again and again, I cannot satisfy myself that, except 
in the last instance, they are right. Humboldt distinctly — 
says, indeed, that the C. cordifolia furnishes the yellow bark; _ 
but he also says as precisely and repeatedly that the C. lanci- — 
folia produces the orange-coloured bark. Now, as this cer- 
tainly cannot be our pale bark, I conjecture that his orange 
is our yellow, especially when we attend that the Santa Fé 
bark smuggled into England, and so highly prized, was the 
orange-coloured bark from New Grenada, which is his orange- 
coloured bark; and when we add, that the Spanish appellation | 
Quina amarilla, which he translates yellow, literally means § 
wan or sallow coloured, and is afterwards identified with the J 
Cascarilia pallida of Ruiz; and as the Cinchona pubescens, 
which furnished a part of the Cinchona in commerce before 
our yellow was discovered, is synonymous with C. cordifolia, 
I think it more probable that this last produces our pale bark, 
and that our yellow is the produce of the C. lancifolia, thus 
reversing the statement of the Colleges. But I must not o- 
mit to mention, that in the Plantae Aquinoctiales it is said 
that the greatest part of the Cinchona of Jaen de Bracamorros 
is furnished by the C. scrobiculata, which he describes as a 
distinct species, although, in his subsequent paper, he does 
not notice it even as a synonime, which betrays a want of ac- 
curacy or certainty in that distinguished author. According 
to my present opinion our yellow bark was the first discovered; 
and is the produce of the Cinchona condaminea, and of the C. 
lancifolia, our pale is the bark of the C. cordifolia, and our ~ 
red certainly of the C. oblongifolia. i 

Cinchona, considered as a genus, is a mountainous tree, 
never found in the plains, and growing between the height of — 
1282 and 975 toises above the level of the sea. It grows to 
a great height, and formerly its trunk was often thicker than 
a man’s body. But since its bark has come into such gene- 
‘yal use, few trees are to be seen thicker than the arm. In- 
deed, there is reason to fear that it will become still more ~ 
scarce, as no attention is paid to its cultivation, and the trees 
always die after being stripped of their bark. This operation 
is performed in the dry season from September to November. 
The bark is then carefully dried in the sun, and packed in 
skins, which contain from 100 to 150 pounds, and are called 
by the Spaniards zeronne. In these, coarse and fine pieces 
of the same kind of bark are promiscuously mixed, but they 
are afterwards sorted. Humboldt says, that from 12 to 14,000 
quintals are annually exported. 2000 are exported from Car 
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thagena, and come from the kingdom of Santa Fé. Loxa 
furnished, previous to 1779, 4000 quintals, but now only 110, 
| which are sent to Spain on account of the king. The rest is 
furnished by the provinces of Huamanga, Cuenco, Jaen de 
Bracamorros, &c. and are exported from Lima and other 
| parts of the Pacific Ocean. The genus Cinchona is naturally 
subdivided into those species whose corolla is hairy and those 
whose corolla is perfectly smooth, and the barks of all the 
species included in the first division are febrifuge. ‘They are 
the Condaminea, Lancifolia, Cordifolia, Oblongifolia, Ovali- 
folia, Brasiliensis and Excelsa. | 
| The bark is principally got from the following species of 
| Cinchona, the first of which, however, is not officinal. 
| . C. Condaminea,-corollae tubo hirto, foliis ovato-lanceolatis 
utrinque glaberrimis, in axillis nervorum inferne scrobiculatis. 
| Humboldt and Bonpland. It furnishes the Cascarrilla fina 
| or superior bark of Uritasinga, which has always been con- 
| sidered in Spain as the most efficacious in the cure of tertian, 
| and is now only collected for the king’s apothecary, and 
| therefore cannot ever occur in commerce legally. It grows 
_ exclusively in the neighbourhood of Loxa, in 4° south lat. 
| at a height between 900 and 1200 toises, and in a somewhat 
| milder climate than C. lancifolia, having a medium tempe- 
| rature of 65 to 70 F., or nearly that of the Canary Is- 
| lands. : 
| Cinchona lancifolia, foliis lanceolatis, cunctis utrinque gla- 
| berrimis; known in Santa Fé by the appellation of Quzna 
| Naranjada or Orange china. It loves a raw climate. It 
grows between the 4th and 5th degree of north latitude, on 
the declivity of hills, and between the heights ef 700 to 1500 
toises. The medium temperature of the situation is about 
that of Rome, or 60 F.; but the trees in the highest places 
are generally exposed to a temperature of 50 or 55. In these 
alpine forests the cold often sinks for an hour to the freezing 
| point, but no snow falls in this latitude below 1500 toises. 
| This species is rare. While the cordifolia and oblongifolia 
form in some places in Santa Fé continued thickets, the 
lancifolia always stands alone, and is so more difficultly 
propagated by suckers. ‘The synonymes of this species are 
the C. angustifolia of Ruiz, C. nitida, Flor. Peruv., C. lan- 
| ceolata, Flor. Peruv., and perhaps C. lampina, C. glabra, and 
| C. rosea. : 
Cinchona cordifolia, foliis orbiculato-ovatis, saepe subcor- 
| datis, subtus tormentosis, supra pubescentibus. Var. (3. foliis 
vix cordatis utrinque glabris. War. +. foliis utrinque hirsutis. 
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Quina amarilla, or yellow china of Santa Fé. It grows in 
north lat. 4° at a height between 900 and 1440 toises. It is 
identical with the C. pubescens of Vahl, and also with C. — 
ovata, Flor. Peruv., the pale bark of Ruiz; and presents varie- 
ties in C. hirsuta, Flor. Peruy., and C. tenuzs, Ruiz; and per- — 
haps in C. purpurea, Ruiz. 

C. oblongifolia foliis oblongis, acuminatis, glabris, fila- 
mentis brevissimis, antheris infra medium tubi latentibus. Red 
China of Santa Fé. It grows in 5° north lat. at a height be- 
tween 600 and 1300 toises, and is particularly common near 
the town Maraquita. It is identical with C. maganifolia, 
Flor. Peruv., called Yellow bark in the Quinologia. | 

There are few vegetable substances which have been sub- ~ 
jected to analysis more frequently, and by abler chemists, than 
the Cinchona bark. But from the difficulty of the subject, 
and from essential differences in the chemical properties of 
several varieties confounded under one denomination, contra- 
dictory results have arisen, and our knowledge of the subject 
is still imperfect. | 

I shall begin by recapitulating the earlier experiments. 
Neumann got from 7680 parts of common cinchona 640 al- 
coholic, and afterwards 300 watery extract ; and inversely 330 
watery and 600 alcoholic; from which it might be inferred, 
that there were about 600 parts soluble in alcohol only, 300 
in water only, and 30 or 40 in both; but the proportion of 
the last is certainly too small. Fourcroy extracted from 576 
parts of red bark, 38 by water, and afterwards 24 by alcohol. 
Marabelli got from a pound of yellow bark 464 grains of gum, 
470 of extractive mucous matter, 292 of extractive resinous 
matter, and 125 of resin, besides saline matters, &c. Lewis 
observed, that the decoction became turbid on cooling, and 
that the precipitate was soluble in alcohol. He also pointed 
out the deep green colour which decoctions of cinchona ac-~ 
quire from the addition of chalybeates. Dr Irvine afterwards 
found, that recent decoctions gave a black colour, while those 
which had been kept some time gave a green. I may add, 
that the tincture gives a black, while the cold infusion gives a 
green; and that, in all cases where an excess of the chalybeate | 
is used, a green colour is produced. ‘These effects have been 
ascribed to the presence of tannin; bnt they have little re- 
semblance tothe intensity and durability of the blue colour pro- 
duced in infusions of gall-nuts, and other powerful astringents. » 
They, however, shew, that the principle on which the colour 
depends is more soluble in alcohol and-in boiling water, than — 
in cold water,-and that it is very destructible. It was long 
believed that cinchona was a powerful astringent; but after 
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‘Seguin’s discovery of gelatine as a test of the principle of as- 
tringency, Dr Maton found that cinchona contained very lit- 
tle tannin. In my experiments, solution of gelatine did not 
affect the cold infusion, but precipitated the tincture, diluted 
with water and filtered, slightly, and the filtered decoction 
copiously. The precipitate in the last case was filamentous, 
and exactly resembled that produced by gelatine in infusion 
of galls. Hence it appears that the tannin in cinchona is 
much less soluble in alcohol and in cold water, than in hot. 
Dr Maton discovered, that infusion of cinchona was precipi- 
tated by infusion of nut-galls. Seguin, who afterwards made 
the same observation, concluded from it that cinchona con- 
tained gelatine, but erroneously, as I soon after proved. In- 
fusion of galls is precipitated copiously, not only by the filter- 
ed decoction of cinchona, ‘but also by the infusion and tinc- 
ture diluted and filtered; and as these phenomena are incon- 
sistent with the propetties of gelatine or starch, (the only other 
principles which, so far as I know, precipitate infusion of 
galls,) | conceived myself authorised to ascribe them to a ve- 
getable principle, not hitherto examined, soluble in alcohol 
and in water, and called it Cinchonin. Seguin supposed that 
it was the tannin of the infusion of galls which formed the 
precipitate in infusion of cinchona ; but this is extremely 
doubtful; for, as I have stated in Nicolson’s Journal, vol. vii, 
a decoction of cinchona is precipitated both by gelatine and 
galls; and when saturated by either of these re-agents, is still 
acted upon by the other ; but an infusion of galls, after being 
saturated with gelatine, does not act on a decoction of cincho- 
ha. ‘* Now, if gelatine deprived the infusion of galls of no 
other principle but tannin, it would follow, that a decoction 
of cinchona contains both tannin and a principle precipitable 
by tannin, which can scarcely be the case ; and indeed we do 
not at present see any way of accounting for the facts, but by 
supposing that the galls and cinchona contain each of them 
tannin, and another principle, of a different nature in each, | 
hot precipitable by tannin, but by each other.” It is satis- 
factory to find that great master of analysis, Vauquelin, draw- 
ing nearly the same conclusion from his observations. < It 
would seem that it is to the tannin of the oak bark and galls 
that this principle (my cinchonin) unites to form the preci- 
pitates observed in the infusions of these substances; but as 
this principle exists in some species which at the same time 
precipitate glue, it is doubtful that it really unites to the tan- 

in of the oak bark, or that the principle in the other species 
of cinchona which precipitate glue is actually tannin. But 
the one or the other of these suppositions must be correct, as 
the infusions of the two species precipitate each other.” 
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Prof. Pfaff of Kiel has also maintained this opinion. me 
Following up my experiments, Dr Gomez, in the Trans- 
actions of the Royal Academy of Lisbon, has published 
an elaborate Essay on Cinchonin, and described its proper- — 
ties in a state of purity. He obtained it by dissolving the © 
extract got from the tincture, in distilled water ; evapor- © 
ating the filtered solution; adding to this extract portions — 
of a strong solution of potass, until no more seemed to 
be dissolved; filtering the solution, and washing with cold — 
water the residuum, which is cinchonin. ‘ By this pro- — 
cess there remains on the filter a substance which is white — 
when in a state of greater purity, and pale or reddish when 
less so. When white it is powdery, and is easily detach- 
ed from the filter. It is also bitter, inflammable, very little 
, soluble in water, but soluble enough when recently. prepared, 
in sulphuric ether, alcohol, in diluted sulphuric, nitric, and 
muriatic acids, in the acetic, oxalic, citric, malic; but not ] 
in the ¢artaric acid *. From these solutions, which are made 
without effervescence, it is precipitated by the infusion of 
galls, and the precipitate is white and capable of being re- | 
dissolved by alcohol.” ‘This impure cinchonin is purified by — 
_ dissolving it in the best alcohol, filtering it, and adding to — 
the solution an equal quantity of distilled water. ‘The mix- § 
ture is left in a glass loosely covered with paper, until the J 
odour of alcohol disappear ; it is then strained, and the re- § 
siduum is left to dry on the filter, forming vety fine, small — 
and white filiform crystals, which Dr Gomez has ascertained § 
to be possessed of the following properties. 

‘61, These very fine and minute filiform crystals, rubbed § 
between the fingers, are converted into a white and very. sub- § 
tle powder, resinous to the touch, as if we were rubbing be- § 
tween the fingers powder of colophony. : 

«© 2, They are insipid and inodorous, but they seem to dis- 
solve in the saliva. , 

«¢ 3. Expesed to the flame of a candle by means of a glass 
rod, they decrease in volume, exhale smoke with a peculiar 
odour, not disagreeable, melt, taking a chesnut colour, and 
burn with a clear and white flame. 

‘¢ 4, They are insoluble in water either cold or warm, for 
water agitated with them and strained does not give any pre- 
cipitate with the infusion of galls. | sib 

«¢ 5. Mixedwith thecold aqueous infusion ofcznchona pubes- 
cens of Brazil (which does not give any precipitate with the 


* I doubt of its solubility in malic acid, and of its insolubility in_ 
tartaric acid, for I suspect the purity of the acids I employed. — 
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infusion of galls, but becomes turbid with the solution of glue, 
| anddarkegreenish-brown with the solution of sulphate of irons} 
| it forms a turbid and gelatinous liquor, which, when strained, 
gives, with the infusion of galls, a preeipitate redissoluble by 
alcohol. ) y 

| 6, They are soluble in alcohol, sulphuric ether, in the di- 
| luted sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids, in the acetic, ox- 
alic, citric, in the gallic, in the malic ? not in the tartaric ? 

‘¢ 7, The acid solutions give a white precipitate with the in- 
| fusion of galls, which is completely redissolved. by alcohol. 
If to the same solutions we add any of the three alkalis, a pre- 
cipitate is formed in white flakes, which is redissolved by al- 
cohol: /i* 

‘‘ 8. The solution in sulphuric acid is speedy, complete, and 
without effervescence. ‘The precipitate, which the solution 
of potassa forms in this, is as white as lime, insipid, inflam- 
| mable like the crystals, is dissolved slowly, but completely, in 
| alcohol, from which it is precipitated by water in smaller czy- 
| stals, but very similar to the primitive ones. 
| 9. Lime-water does not seem to precipitate the solution of 
| the crystals in muriatic acid, even though it be added in ex- 
| cess. This mixture gives, with the infusion of galls, a pre- 
| cipitate which is only dissolved in part by alcohol. 
| © 10. From these properties it seemsto me, that the follow- 

ing conclusions may be deduced: Imo, That the crystals are 
| a pure vegetable principle. ‘This appears from the regular 
| and crystalline form which they assume, from their complete 
solubility in sulphuric acid, and from the precipitate which 
| potassa forms in this solution, having the same properties as 
| the crystals. 2do, ‘That this pure principle is the cinchonin of 
Dr Duncan, since it gives, with the infusion of galls, a white 
precipitate capable of being dissolved by alcohol. 3¢i0, ‘That 
this principle, in its insolubility in water, its inflammability and 
solubility in alcohol and ether, bears some analogy to resin, 
but differs from it by its crystallization and solubility in the 
acids. 4to, That by these last properties it is somewhat ana- 
logous to camphor, from which it differs, however, in being 
without odour, in being precipitated crystallized from the al- 
coholic solution ; in having greater specific gravity, since it 
sinks in water; in giving a precipitate with the infusion of 
galls, &c. 5to, ‘That, by having singular and peculiar pro- 
perties, it is, as Dr Duncan thought, a vegetable principle 
different from all others hitherto known.” ? 

Another remarkable property of some kinds of Cinchona, 
that of precipitating tartar-emetic, wasdiscovered by Cornette, 
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who found that an infusion of one ounce of Cinchona decom- 
posed one scruple of tartar-emetic, and was entirely deprived 
of its colour and bitter taste, while the antimonial lost its eme- 
tic property: and from Vauquelin’s experiments with many 
varieties of cinchona bark, it appears that the several proper- 
ties of precipitating solutions of gelatine, of tannin and tar- 
tar-emetic, are neither connected nor inconsistent with each 
ther, as the following examples will shew. 

















Precipitate by 
Glue. Tannin. Tartar-emetic. 

Quinguina of Loxa, copious copious _ copious 

Pittonorai, 0 copious copious 
— red red oO yellowish-white 

Santa Fé, reddish copious eis 
Cinchona magnifolia, copious 0 0 
——_— — officinalis, ) yellow / 0 


Dr Irving obtained from Cinchona a small portion of vo- 
latile oil, on which its aroma depends; and Fourcroy and 
other chemists have observed, that during the evaporation of 
an infusion or decoction of cinchona, exposed to the air, an 
insoluble pellicle is formed on the surface. Fabroni observed, 
that cinchona loses its solubility by long exposure to the air, 
and even by being reduced to very fine powder; 100 parts 
of cinchona, when bruised, yielding from 12 to 16 of extract, 
and when finely powdered only 6 or 73; and that cinchona 
destroys the emetic property of tartrate of antimony, without 
losing its febrifuge virtues. 

Vauquelin has lately done much to lessen this confusion, by 
showing that there are three, if not four classes of Cinchona 
bark, differing essentially in chemical constitution; but un- 
' fortunately he has not been able to designate, with botanical 
accuracy, the individuals he found to belong to each. 

The first class precipitate astringents, but not gelatine. 

The second precipitate gelatine, but not astringents. 

The third precipitate both astringents and gelatine. And, 
Lastly, some barks confounded with these precipitate nei- 
- ther astringents nor gelatine ; but these, Vauquelin, viewing 
the genius chemically, does not consider as Cinchonas. 

Individuals in each of the three first classes are capable of 
curing intermittents, which shows how insufficient our analy-— 
sis, in its present state, is for explaining the connection be- 
tween the medical virtues and chemical properties of this re- 
markable genus. Besidesthese principal differences, on which 
Vauquelin founds his classification, Cinchona barks vary in 
the effects of many chemical agents. ‘The infusions of some 
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kinds redden turnsole, others do not affect it; some impart 


a deep colour to water, others very little ; some affect certain 
metallic solutions, which others do not ; and the decoctions of 
some kinds remain transparent after becoming cold, others 
grow turbid as they cool, and deposite a copious’ precipitate. 
The following mode of analysis, however, will give an idea 
of the composition of the second class:—The cold infusion 
has a red colour, more or less brown or yellow; bitter taste, 
with more or less astringency ; becoming, in a few days, co- 
vered with a green mould. On evaporating the infusion, if 
it be permitted to cool repeatedly during the process, it be- 
comes turbid, and deposites a precipitate for several times. 
if these precipitates be separated, and the supernatant fluid, 
after it ceases to become turbid on cooling, be evaporated to 
the consistence of asoftextract, and treated with alcohol, there 
remains only a viscid substance, of a brown colour, almost 
without bitter taste, insoluble in alcohol, perfectly soluble in 
water, not rendering it turbid on cooling, and which, by spon-~ 
taneous evaporation, is analysed into a saline mass, consisting 
of reddish-brown crystals, hexaedral, rhomboidal, or square, 
and a mucilaginous matter, which remains dissolved in the 
mother-water. | 
The precipitate which is deposited on the cooling of the 
concentrated infusion, when dried, has a red brown colour 
and an intensely bitter taste. It is readily soluble in alcohol, 
especially when heated. ‘The tincture is decomposed by wa- 
ter, and yieldscrystals on spontaneous evaporation. It is spa- 


ringly and only partially soluble in cold water, more copious- | 


ly and completely in boiling water, which, however, again be- 
comes turbid on cooling: Its solution reddens tincture of 
turnsole, grows mouldy in a few days, does not precipitate 
tartar-emetic, or solution of gelatine ; is not visibly acted 


upon by acids, but with alkalies is coagulated into a thick | 


| whitish matter, becoming brown and somewhat hard by ex- 
posure to the air, softening with heat, and acquiring the duc- 
tility and silky gloss of turpentine. 

‘The saline mass which crystallizes from the mother-water, 
on being purified by repeated solutions and crystallizations, is 
obtained in the form of white square or rhomboidal plates, of- 
ten grouped, with almost no taste, soluble in about five waters 
at 50°, insoluble in alcohol, destructible by fire, not decompo- 
sed by ammonia, acetate of lead, or nitrate of silver, but by 
the fixed alkalies, and the oxalic and sulphuric acids, and by 
infusion of tan, and of some varieties of cinchona. ‘This salt 
M. Vauquelin discovered to consist of lime, and a,new acid, 
which crystallizes inplates, has a very acid taste, forms soluble 


Be 
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and crystallizable combinations with the alkalies and earths, 
and does not precipitate the nitrates of silver, mercury, or 


Jead. M. Vauquelin has given it the name of Kinic acid; but 


as this would iead us to suppose that it was obtained from 
Kino, it appears to me that it ought to be named the Cincho- © 


nic acid, from the systematic name of the tree fram whose bark 
it has been first obtained. | 

M. Vauquelin has also analysed the barks of the cinchona 
pubescens and officinalis, which he refers to the first class. In 


almost every respect the analysis agrees with that now detail- 


ed, except in the chemical properties of the deposite from the 
concentrated infusion, which in the present instance produces 
a copious precipitate in the infusion of nut-galls, as well as in 
tartar-emetic and nitrate of mercury. ‘These deposites, he ob- 
serves, differ from resins in being soluble in water, in acids 


and in alkalies, in acting as a dye, in decomposing metallic — 


solutions, and in theirwatery solution becoming mouldy. He 
is inclined to consider them as a peculiar vegetable principle, 
not yet sufficiently examined. 

How little the analysis has hitherto accounted fe the vir- 
tues of Cinchona, is evident from three of the latest writers re- 
ferring its virtues to totally different principles: Deschamps 


to the cinchonate of lime, two doses of which, of 36 grains 


each, according to him, cure every intermittent ; Westring to. 
the tanning principle; and Seguin, on the contr ary, to ‘the 
principle which precipitates tannin, and which he at first mis- 
took for gelatine; and upon the faith of this mistake, he and 
other French and Italian physicians gave clarified glue in in- 
termittents, and itis said withsuccess. M. Seeuin, itappears, 
however, has now seen his error, though without retracting 
it, and has lately published two memoirs upon cinchona, 
which we proceed to abridge. He says, that hitherto apo- 
thecaries had only the external appearance, fracture, taste, 
and smell, to enable them to judge of the quality of cincho- 
na; but dliat these characters are insufficient, and that it is 


only by means of chemical tests that we can ascertain the pre- _ 


sence or proportion of the febrifuge principle. He gives with 
eee the following criter ions : 

- Cinchona, if cood, precipitates the solution of tannin, 
we not those of f gelatine or of sulphate of iron, 

2. The precipitate which the febrifuge principle forms with 
che solution of tan, is reddish, slightly + flocculent, and heavy. 
If the precipitate be consider able and sink quickly, it is a proof 
that the febrifuge principle is abundant and of good quality. 
If it be not very decided, and remain suspended in the liquor, 


a 
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only disturbing its transparency, it is a proof that it is scanty 
and of bad quality. 

- 3. Ifit does not precipitate the solution of tannin, it is a 
proof that it does not contain any febrifuge principle. 

4. If it only precipitate the solutions of tannin and of sul- 
phate of iron, it is a proof that it contains an astringent sub- 
stance not capable of tanning, which is foreign to it. 

5. If it precipitate solutions of tannin, sulphate of iron and 
gelatine, it is a proof that it contains an astringent substance 
analogous to that of the oak. | ; 

The application of these tests he describes as easy. He . 
powders a drachm of cinchona, infuses it for half an hour in 
two ounces of boiling water, decants and filters the infusion. 
The solution of tannin is prepared by mixing two ounces 
with three ounces of cold water, and filtering it. A solution 
of nut-galls may be substituted, but it is rather too deli- 
cate. The solution of gelatine is made by dissolving an ounce 
of fine glue in three ounces of water in a sand bath, and fil- 
tering it through fine linen; the solution of sulphate of iron, 
by dissolving an ounce in two ounces of water. A little of 
the infusion of cinchona is put into a glass, and the re-agents 
added drop by drop. | : 

_ He tried by these tests, &c. 600 different specimens of cin- 
chona in Paris and Versailles, and he found very few genuine 
or good, but there was very little difference between the good, 
whether red, yellow, or pale. 

Following these principles, Seguin makes six classes of cin- 
chona. — 

Class 1. precipitates neither tannin nor gelatine, but forms. 
with sulphate of iron a precipitate soluble in acids and inso-. 
luble in alkalies; properties common to astringents. False 
_cinchona, having no febrifuge property. : 

__ Class 2. precipitates neither tan, gelatine, nor sulphate of 
iron. | 

Class 3. precipitates neither gelatine nor sulphate of iron, 
but acts slightly on solution of tan. These act only in large 
and inconvenient doses. 

Class 4. precipitates neither gelatine nor sulphate of iron, 
but solution of tan abundantly. The best cinchona of com- 
merce, as well as the genuine specimens sent by Mutis, are 
of this class. . 

__ Class 5. precipitates solutions of tan and sulphate of iron, 

but not gelatine. The chalybeate precipitate was ferrugi- 
nous, yellow and abundant, and solublein alkalies. He found 
these properties to belong to a specimen of a bark sold as an- 
gustura. 
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Class 6. precipitates tannin and gelatine, but not sulphate’ 
of iron. M. Seguin rarely met with this kind, but he 
thinks favourably . of it. He also notices, as I had previous- 


ly done, the co-existence of the febrifuge Rangole and tan-— 4 : 


nin in the same solution. 

Dr Gomez is of opinion, that Cinchonin is the real febrifuge 
principle, or at least essential to it. Having observed the 
great differ ence of different barks in the cure of fever, he sup- 
posed that chemical analysis might discover in all those that 
were truly febrifuge a common principle. 

<* To observe how far the truth of this conjecture could be 
extended, I began to try chemical experiments upon all the 
Spanish Cinchonas, and the three cinchenas and other three 
barks of Brazils above mentioned ; and I found that all the 
Spanish cinchonas of our shops, one of those of the Brazils, 
which I had observed was febrifuge, and the barks of Goiazes, 
Camamu and Portlandia contained cinchonin, and that this 
principle was not to be found in the other two cinchonas from 
- Rio Janeiro, that is, in the barks of the cznchona macrocarpa, 
and of the cinchona pubescens, which possessed very little or 
nothing of the febrifuge quality. 

«¢ Hence, from all these Cinchonas, and alsothree other barks, 
which contain cinchonin, being. febrifuge, and from two true 
species of cinchona, which do not contain it, having very 
little or no pretensions to that title, Iam inclined to conclude 
that cinchonin is the principle which renders cinchena, and 
the other vegetable substances containing it, eminently febri- 
fuge. 

“Medical use.—On dead animal matter Cinchona acts as an 
| antiseptic, and on the living body it acts moreover as a stimu- 

iant, tonic, and antispasmodic. The discovery of its medical 
virtues was, in al] probability, the result of accident. In fact, 
according to some, the Peruvians learned its use by observing ~ 
certain animals affected with intermittents instinctively led to 
it; or,-according to others, a Peruvian having an ague was — 
cured by accidentally drinking of a pool which, from some 
trees having fallen into it, tasted of cinchona: and its use in 
gangrene is s said to have originated from its curing one in an 
aguish patient. It has had various appellations. ” About the 
year 1640, from curing the lady of the Spanish viceroy, the 
Comitissa ‘del Cinchon, it was called Cortex or Pulvis Com- 
mitissee, Cinchona, &c. ; from the interest which Cardinal de 
Lugo, and the Jesuit fathers took in its distribution, Cortex 
or Pulvis Cardinalis de Lugo, Jesuiticus, Patrum, &c. ; from 
_ the place where it was originally found, Peruvian bark, or 
simply, from its pre-eminence, Bark. 
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On its first introduction into Europe, it was reprobated by 
many eminent physicians ; and at different periods long after, 
| it was considered as a dangerous remedy; but its character, 
in process of time, became universally established. 

_ It was first introduced for the cure of intermittent fevers ; 
| and these, when it is properly exhibited, it rarely fails to cure. 
| But there have been considerable differences of opinion with 
regard to the best mode of exhibition; some prefer giving it 
just before the fit, some during the fit, others immediately 
after it. Some, again, order repeated doses between the fits ; 
and this mode of exhibition, although it may perhaps some- 
| times lead to the employment cf more bark than is necessary, 
| upon the whole ape preferable, from being best suited to 
most stomachs. ‘The requisite quantity is very different in 
different cases; and in many vernal intermittents, cinchona 
| seems even hardly necessary. | 
| It is now given from the very commencement of the disease, 
| without previous evacuations, which, by retarding the cure, 
| often seem to induce abdominal inflammations, scirrhus, jauns 
dice, hectic, dropsy, &c.; symptoms formerly imputed to the 
| premature or immoderate use of the bark, but which are best 
| obviated by its early and liberal use. It is to be continued 
| not only till the paroxysms cease, but till the natural appetite, 
| strength, and complexion return. It is then to be gradually 
left off and repeated at proper intervals to secure against a 
relapse ; to which there often seems to be a peculiar disposi- 
tion, especially when the wind blowsfrom theeast. Although, 
however, evacuations rather counteract the effecis of cinchona 
in the cure of intermittents, yet, previous to its use, it is ad- 
visable to empty the alimentary canal, particularly the sto- 
mach ; and on this account good effects are often obtained 
from premising an emetic. 

It is a medicine which seems not only suited to both formed 
and latent intermittents, but to that state of fibre on which all - 
periodical diseases seem to depend ; as periodical pain, inflam- 
mation, heemorrhagy, spasm, cough, loss of external sense, &c. 

Cinchona is now used by some in all continued fevers ; at 
the same time attention is paid to keep the bowels clean, and 
to promote when necessary the evacuation of redundant bile, 


<i however, so as to weaken the patient as little as possi- 
e, / 


In confluent smallpox, it promotes languid eruption and 
suppuration, diminishes the fever, and. prevents or corrects 
putrescence and gangrene. 


Dr Haygarth has lately extolled its use in acute rheuma- 


tism, from the very commencement, even without premising , 
venesection, . 
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In gangrenous sore throats, and indeed in every species of 
gangrene, it is much used, both externally and internally. 

In contagious dysentery, after due evacuation, it has been 
used, taken internally and by injection, with and without 
opium. 

In all those hemorrhagies called passive, and likewise in 
other increased discharges, it is much used; and in certain 
undefined cases of heemoptysis, some allege that it is remark- 
ably effectual when joined with an absorbent. 

It is used for obviating the disposition to nervous and con- 
vulsive diseases ; and some have great confidence in it, joined 
with sulphuric acid, in cases of phthisis, scrofula, ill-condi- 
tioned ulcers, rickets, scurvy, and in states of convalescence. 

In these cases, it is proper to conjoin it with a milk diet. 

In dropsy, not depending on any particular local affection, 
it is often alternated or conjoined with diuretics or other 
evacuants; and by its early exhibition after the water is once 
drawn off, or even begins to be freely discharged, a fresh ac- 
cumulation is prevented, and a radical cure obtained. 

‘Mr Pearson of the Lock Hospital praises very hichly the 
powers of this remedy in different forms of the venereal dis- 
ease ; in reducing incipient bubo, in cleansing and healing ul- 
cers of the tonsils, and in curing gangrenous ulcers from a 
venereal cause. But in all these cases mercury must also be 
given to eradicate the venereal yirus from the system. 

Peruvian bark may be exhibited, 

1. In substance. 

The best form of exhibiting this valuable remedy is in the 
state of a very fine powder, in doses of from ten grains to two 
drachms and upwards. Mutis and Zea say, that two drachms 
of true yellow bark in powder are sufficient to prevent the ae- 
cess of an intermittent, while, to produce the same effect, it 
requires the decoction of two ounces.. Nay, even the resi- 
duum of an infusion is capable of curing agues, provided it be 
given in a larger dose than the entire powder. — As it cannot 
be swallowed in the form of a dry powder, it must either be 
diffused in some liquid, as water, wine, or milk, or mixed with 
some viscid substance, as currant jelly. Its taste, which is 
disagreeable to many people, is best avoided by taking it im- 
mediately after it is mixed with the vehicle. In this respect, 
therefore, it is better for the patients to mix it up themselves, 
than to receive it from the apothecary already made up, into 
a draught with some simple distilled water, or into an elec- 
tuary with a syrup. A much more important objection to gi- 
ying cinchona in substance is, that some stomachs will not 
bear it, from the oppression, and even vomiting, which in these 
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cases it excites. We must endeavour to obviate this incon- 
venience by the addition of some aromatic, and by giving it 
in small doses more frequently repeated. If we are unable 
to succeed by these means, we must extract the most active 
constituents of the bark by means of some menstruum. It has 
therefore long been a pharmaceutical problem to discover 
which menstruum extracts the virtues of cinchona most com- 
pletely. But it would be contrary to analogy to suppose, that 
its constituent principles should subsist so intimately mixed as 
they must be in an organic product, without exerting upon 
each other some degree of chemical affinity, and forming com- 
binations possessed of new properties. Accordingly, we find, 
whether it arise from this cause, or merely from the state of 
aggregation, that neither water nor alcohol extract these con- 
stituents from cinchona bark in the same quantity in which 
they are able to dissolve them separately, and that we must 
have recourse to direct experiment to determine the degree 
of action possessed by each menstruum upon it. With this 
view, many experiments have been made, and by very able 
chemists. But most of them were performed when the science 
of chemistry was but in its infancy; and even at this time that 
branch of it which relates to these substances is so little un- 
derstood, that the results of the latest experiments are far 
from conclusive. 
2. In infusion. 

To those whose stomachs will not bear the powder, this is 
the best form of exhibiting cinchona bark. Water, ata given 
temperature, seems capable of dissolving only a certain quan- 
tity of its active constituents, and therefore we are not able to 
increase the strength of an infusion, either by employing a 
larger quantity of the bark, or allowing them to remain longer 
in contact. One part of bark is sufficient to saturate sixteen. 
of water in the course of an hour or two. To accelerate the 
action of the water, it is usual to pour it boiling hot upon the 
bark, to cover it up, and allow it to coolslowly. After stand- 
ing a sufficient length of time, the infusion is decanted off for 
use. ‘The propriety of this process may, however, be doubt- 
ed; for if a cold infusion be boiled, or even gently heated, it 
acquires a deeper colour, and lets fall a deposite, in part in- 
soluble in alcohol and in water. The infusion in water is 
however liable to one very great objection, that it cannot be 
kept even a very short time without being decomposed and 
spoiled. ‘Therefore, in some instances, we prepare the infu- 
sion with wine ; and it fortunately happens that very often the 
use of the menstruum is as much indicated as that of the sol- 
vend. Cinchona also prevents wine from ‘becoming acid, 
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but in the course of a few days throws down its colouring 
matter, as nut-galls and charcoal do. 

3. In tincture. 

The great activity of the menstruum in this preparation, 
prevents the bark from being given in sufficiently large doses 
to exert its peculiar virtues. It is, however, a powerful sti- 
mulant. 

4. In decoction. 

Water of the temperature of 212° is capable of dissolving a 
much larger proportion of the soluble parts of cinchona-bark 
than water at 60°. But the solvent.powers even of boiling 
water have their limits, and by protracting the decoction we 
do not increase its strength, but rather, by diminishing the 
quantity of the menstruum, we lessen the quantity of matter 
dissolved. Besides, at a boiling temperature, some of the ac- 
tive constituents are dissipated, while others absorb oxygen 


rapidly from the atmosphere, and are converted into what — 


seems to be an insoluble and inert resinous substance. 

5. In extract. : 

In this preparation, we might expect to possess the virtues 
of cinchona bark in a very concentrated state. The principal 
objections to its use are its great expense, and the decompo- 
sition and destruction of the active constituents of the bark 
during the preparation, even when most carefully conducted. 
Not above half the weight of the dry extract is again soluble 
in water. It is convenient for the formation of pills and bo- 
luses, but we would always prefer a fresh infusion or decoc- 
tion to any mixture in which the extract is redissolved. 

Externally, cinchona bark is used in substance, as an ap- 
plication to ill-conditioned, carious, or gangrenous ulcers. 

In the form of clyster it may be given in substance, decoc- 
tion, or extract. ‘The powder is used as a tooth-powder for 
spongy and bleeding gums, and the decoction is an excellent 
astringent gargle or wash. 

To increase the power of cinchona bark, or to direct its 
efficacy to a particular purpose, or to correct some inconve- 


niences occasionally produced by it, it is frequently combin- . 


ed with other remedies. When it produces vomiting, car- 
bonic acid forms a useful addition ; when it purges, opium; 
when it oppresses the stomach, aromatics; and when it in- 
duces costiveness, rhubarb. But we are afraid that many ad- 
ditions are made, chiefly saline substances, of which the effects 
are not at all understood. Sulphuric acid, super-sulphate of 
alumina and potass (alum,) muriate of ammonia, carbonate of 
potass, tartrate of potass, tartrate of antimony and potass 
(tartar-emetic,) iron, lime water, astringents, &c. have been 
4 
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frequently prescribed with it; but we know that in many of . 
these mixtures decomposition occurs, which renders the whole 
either inactive, or completely deceives us with regard to the |. 
expected effects. 7 


CiTRvs. ) 
Willd. g. 1391. Polyadelphia Icosandria.—Nat. ord. Po- 
MACER» 

Sp. 2. Cirrus aurantium. Var. Hispalense. Lond. Dub. 

Seville orange. 

Of—The fruit, juice and rind of the fruit, unripe fruit 

and distilled water of the flowers. : 
a) Baccm auranti. Lond. 
Succus CITRI AURANTII. Fructus succus. d. 
SuCCUS FRUCTUS AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dub. 

6) CorTEX CITRI AURANTII. Cortex exterior fructus. £d. 
CorTEX AURANTII; baccarum cortex exterior. ond. 
EPIDERMIS FRUCTUS AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dub. 

c) FRUCTUS IMMATURUS AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dub. 

d ) AQUA STILLATITIA FLORUM AURANTII HISPALENSIS. Dyb. 


THE orange tree is a beautiful evergreen, a native of Asia, 
but now abundantly cultivated in the southern parts of Eu- 
rope, and in the West-India islands. There are several va- 
rieties of this species, but they may be all referred to the Bit- 
ter or Seville orange, and the Sweet or China orange. _ 

The leaves are neither so aromatic nor so bitter as the rind 
of the fruit. | | Sh i es bd 

The flowers (flores naphe) are highly odoriferous, and 
have been long in great esteem as a perfume ; their taste is 
somewhat warm, accompanied with a degree of bitterness. 
They yield their flavour by infusion to rectified spirits, and 
in distillation both to spirit and water (aqua florum naphe : ) 
the bitter matter is dissolved by water, and on’ evaporating 


the decoction, remains entire in the extract. 


A very fragrant red-coloured oil, distilled from these flow- 
ers, is brought from Italy, under the name of Olewm or Es- 
sentia Neroli ; but oil of behen, in which orange flowers have 
been digested, is frequently substituted for it : the fraud, how- 
ever, is easily detected, as the real oil is entirely volatile, and 
the adulterated is not. : 

The juice of oranges is a grateful acid liquor, consisting 
principally of citric acid, syrup, extractive, and mucilage. 

K The outer yellow rind of the fruit is a grateful aromatic 
itter. 


The unripe fruit dried are called Curacoa oranges. They 


¢ 
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vary from the size of a pea to that of a cherry. They are bit-- 4 
terer than the rind of ripe oranges, but not so aromatic, and — 
are used as a stomachic. ian 


Medical use.—The leaves have been celebrated by some — 


eminent physicians as a powerful antispasmodic in convulsive 
disorders, and especially in epilepsy ; with others, they have — 
entirely failed. Orange flowers were at one time said to be 
an useful remedy in convulsive and epileptic cases; but ex- 
perience has not confirmed the virtues attributed’to them. As | 
by drying they lose their virtues, they may be preserved for 
medical use by packing them closely in earthen vessels, with 
half their weight of muriate of soda. ‘The juice of the fruit is — 
of considerable use in febrile or inflammatory distempers, for 

allaying heat, quenching thirst, and promoting the salutary 


excretions: it is likewise of use in genuine scorbutus, or sea= 


scurvy. Although the Seville, or dztter orange, as it is called,‘ 
has alone a place in our Pharmacopeeias, yet the China, or 
sweet orange, is much more employed. Its juice is milder, 
and less acid; and is very frequently used in its most simple 
state with great advantage. Dr Wright applied the roasted © 
pulp as a poultice to fetid sores, in the West Indies, with — 
very great success. 

The rind proves an excellent stomachic and carminative, — 
promoting appetite, warming the habit, and strengthening the 
tone of the viscera. Orange-peel appears to be considerably 
warmer than lemon-peel, and to abound more with essen+ — 
tial oil; to this circumstance, therefore, due regard ought to - 
be had in the use of these medicines. The flavour of the for- 
mer is likewise supposed to be less perishable than that of the 


latter. 


Sp. 1. Citrus Mepica. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Lemon tree. | 
Off-—The juice and the outer rind of the fruit, and the 
volatile oil of the outer rind. — 
a) SU€CUS CITRI MEDICI. Succus fructus. £d. 
LimoneEs, baccee. Lond. 
Succus FRUCTUS LIMONIS. Dub. : 
6) Cortex CITRI MEDICE. Cortex exterior fructus. £d. 
CorTEX LIMONUM. Cortex exterior. Lond. 
EPIDERMIS LIMONIS. Dub. 
c ) OLEUM VOLATILE CITRI MEDIC ex cortice. fructus.’ 
ied. 
OLEUM ESSENTIALE LIMONIS. Dub. 
OLEUM LIMonUM. Corticis exterioris oleum essentiale. — 
Lond. 
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Tue juice of lemons is analogous to'that of oranges, from 
which it only differs in containing more citric acid and less 
syrup. The quantity of the former is indeed so great, that 
| the acid has been named from the fruit, Acid of Lemons, 
and is commonly prepared from it: The simple expressed 
4 juice will not keep, on account of the syrup, extractive, mu- 

cilage, and water, which cause it to ferment. 

| The yellow peel is an elegant aromatic, and is frequently 
employed in stomachic tinctures and infusions: it is consider- 
ably less hot than orange peel, and yields in distillation with 
water a small quantity of essential oil: its flavour is neverthe- 
less more perishable, yet does not arise so readily with spirit 
} of wine ; for a spiritous extract made from lemon-peel posses- 
ses its aromatic taste and smell in much greater perfection 
| than an extract prepared in the same manner from the orange- 
peel. 

Med. use.—Lemon juice is 2 powerful and agreeable anti- 
| septic, Its powers are much increased, according to Dr 
} Wright, by saturating it with muriate of soda. This mixture 
} he recommends as possessing very great efficacy in dysentery, 
| remittent fever, the bellyach, putrid sore throat, and as being 
| perfectly specific in diabetes and lienteria. Citric acid is of-, 
| ten used with great success for allaying vomiting: with this 
| intention it is mixed with carbonate of potass, from which 
| it expels the carbonic acid with effervescence. ‘This mixture 
| should be drunk as soon as it is made; or the carbonic acid 
| gas, on which the anti-emetic power of this mixture chiefly 
| depends, may be extricated in the stomach itself, by first 
swallowing the carbonate of potass dissolved in water, and 
drinking immediately afterwards the citric acid properly 
sweetened. The doses are about a scruple of the carbonate 
dissolved in eight or ten drachms of water, and an ounce of 
lemon juice, or an equivalent quantity of citric acid. | 

Lemon juice is also an ingredient in many pleasant refrige- 
rant drinks, which are of very great use in allaying febrile 
heat and thirst. Of these, the most generally useful is lemo- 
nade, or diluted lemon juice, sweetened. Lemonade, with 
the addition of a certain quantity of any good ardent spirit, 
forms the well-known beverage, Punch, which is sometimes 
given as a cordial to the sick. The German writers order it 
| to be made with arrack, as rum and brandy, they say, are apt 
|. to occasion headach. But the fact is directly the reverse; for . 
of all spirits, arrack is most apt to produce headach. The 
lightest and safest spirits ave those which contain least essen- 
tial oil, or other foreign matters, snd which have been kept 
the longest time after their distillation. 
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Coccus cacti. Ld. 

Coccus, s. s. Coccus cacti. Lond. 
CocciNELLa, s. s. Coccus cacti. Dub. 
Cochineal. 


Cocuineat is the dried body of the female of a hemipterous 
insect. It is found only in Mexico, chiefly in the province 
of Oaxaia, on the leaves of a non-descript cactus, according 
to Humboldt. ‘There are two kinds of the cochineal insect, 
which live on different species of cactus. The wild cochineal, 
grana sylvester, which is covered with a silky or cottony en- 
velop, and is found in many places, New Granada, Quito, 
Peru, Mexico, is less valuable than the cultivated or powdery 
cochineal, which is without that covering, grows to a larger 
size, and furnishes a finer and more permanent colour. The 
Spaniards endeavour to confine both the insect and the plant 
on which it feeds to Mexico. But this attempt at monopoly 
will, we hope, be frustrated, by the exertions of some gen- 
tlemen in the East Indies, whither the insect was carried 
from Rio Janeiro in 1795 by Captain Nelson. The male 
only is furnished with wings; the female has none, and 
remains constantly attached to the leaf of the cactus. During. 
the rainy season, the Mexicans preserve these insects, with 
the succulent leaves to which they are attached, in their houses; 
and after the rainy season is over, they are transferred to the 
living plants, and in a few days they lay innumerable eggs, 
and die. Or the pregnant mothers are rapidly conveyed to 
the neighbouring mountains, where they are kept till Octo- 
ter, when the rains cease in the plains and commence in the 
mountains. They are collected three times in the year; 
first the dead mothers are gathered, as soon as they have 
laid their eggs, grana de pastle: in three or four months, 
the young, which have grown to a sufficient size, are collect- 
ed ; and in three or four months more, all the young are col- 
lected, large and small indiscriminately, except those which 
they preserve for breeding next year. They are killed by 
throwing them into hot water, or by turning them over in 
heaps in the sun, or by placing them on mats in their fur- 
naces; which last method, though least common, preserves 
upon the insect that whitish powder, which enhances their 
price at Vera Cruz and Cadiz. Good cochineal loses but + of 
its weight by being.dried. From a very distant period, laws 
have existed against the adulteration of cochineal, and it is 
ordered to be exposed for sale in separate grains, not in ag- 
glutinated masses. 800,000 pounds are brought annually to 
Europe; and each pouncé contains at least 70,060 insects ; 
Humboldt says, 32,000 arobas of 32 pounds each. From their 
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appearance, when brought to us, they were long supposed to 
be the seed of some plant. They are small, irregular; round- 
jish bodies, of a blackish-red colour on the outside, and a 
bright purple red within. Their taste is acrid, bitterish, and 
astringent. They are used chiefly for the sake of the fine co- 
lour which they produce, and they are principally consumed 
iby the scarlet dyers. Their colour is easily extracted, both 
by alcohol, water, aud water of ammonia; and in the dried 
insect it is not impaired by keeping for any length of time. 
It is worthy of notice, that not only the fruit, but even the 
green joints of several species of cactus, dye cotton purple or 
red. : : ! 
Neumann got from 1920 grains of cochineal, 1440 watery 
jextract ; and in another experiment, from the same quantity, 
11430 alcoholic. The former was extremely gelatinous. 

The cochineal insect has been carefully analyzed by John. 
| He gives as its constituents 50 of a peculiar carmine red co- 
Jouring matter in a soft state, 10.5 of gelatine, 10 of a waxy 
fat, 14 of a gelatinous mucus, 14 of membranes, and 1.5 of 
jalkaline and earthy phosphates and muriates. The colour- 
ing matter to which he has given the name of Cochineline, is 
soluble in water, alcohol, and ether, and is precipitated from _ 
its solutions by several of the earthy and metallic salts. 

| Medical use.—Cochineal has been recommended as an ano- 
idyne to children in hooping-cough, but I do not know that 
it has been proved to possess any narcotic power. In phar- 
Imacy it is used for colouring tinctures and lip salves. 


| CocHLEARIA. bata pe 
|. Willd. g. 1228. Smith, lor. Brit. g. 297. Tetradynamia 
Siliculose.—Nat. ord. Siliquose. | 

Sp. 1. Willd. e¢ Smith. CocHLeaRIA OFFICINALIS. Dub; 


_ Common scurvy- grass. | 


Of—The plant. 

HeErBa cocHLEaRi&. Dub. 

Tuis is an annual plant, which grows on the sea-shore of 
the northern countries of Europe, and is sometimes cultivated 
jin gardens. When fresh, it has a peculiar smell, especially 
when bruised, and a kind of bitter acrid taste, which it loses 
completely by drying, but which it imparts, by distillation, to — 
water or alcohol. It also furnishes an essential oil, the smell 
of which is extremely pungent. | 

Medical use.—The fresh plant is 2 gentle stimulant and diu- — 
retic, and is chiefly used for the cure of sea-scurvy. It may 
be eaten in substance, in any quantity, or the juice may be 

| H 
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expressed from it, or it may be infused in wine or water, or 
its virtues may be extracted by distillation. ‘The juice is em- | 
ployed as a gargle in sore throat, and scorbutic affections of — 
the gums and mouth. 


Sp. 8 Willd. p. 4. Smith. CocHLEaria armMoracia. Ed. 
Lond. Dub. 

Horse-radish. 

Off; —-The root. 

RADIX COCHLEARIZ ARMORACIE. Ed. - 

Rapix armoraciaz. Lond. 

RaDIX RAPHANI RUSTICANI. Dub. 


HorseE-RADISH is perennial, and sometimes found about’ 
river sides, and other moist places; for medicinal and culina- 
ry uses, it is cultivated in gardens. It flowers in June, but 
rarely perfects its seed in this country. ‘The root has a pun- 
gent smell, and a penetrating acrid taste ; but it also contains 
a sweet juice, which sometimes exudes upon the surface. 
Both water and alcohol extract its virtues by infusion. By 
drying, it loses all its acrimony, becoming first sweetish, and_ 
afterwards almost insipid: if kept in a “cool place, covered 
with sand, it retains its pungency for a considerable time. 

ae parts, according to Neumann, were reduced, by dry- 

, to 1000, and gave of watery extract 480, and 15 of alco- 
BORE: and inversely, 420 alcoholic, and 480 watery ; all these 
extracts were sweetish, without pungency. About 15 of vo- 
latile oil, extremely pungent, and heavier than water, arose 
in distillation with water. 

Medical use.—TVhis root is an extremely penetrating stimu- 
lus. It excites the solids, and promotes the fluid secretions. 
It has frequently been of service in some kinds of scurvies, 
and other chronic disorders, supposed to proceed from a vis- 
cidity of the juices, or obstructions of the excretory ducts. 
_Sydenham recommends it likewise in dropsies, pernewlas 
those which sometimes follow intermittent fevers. 


Cocos BUTYRACEA. Ed. _ 
Palm@ea.—Nat. ord. Palme. 
The mackaw tree. 


Off-—The fixed oil of the nut, called Palm oil. 
OLEUM FIXUM COCI BUTYRACEE EX NucIBUS. Ed. 


Tus tree is anative of South America. The fruit is trian- 
gular, yellow, and as bigasa plum. ‘The nut or kernel yields 
the olewm palme of the shops. It is first slightly roasted and 
cleaned, and then ground to a paste, first in a mill, and then 
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on a levigating stone. This paste is gently heated, and mix- 
ed with ;3, its ‘weight of boiling water, put into a bag, and the 
oil expressed between two heated plates of iron. It yields ,% 
or 8, of oil. If coloured, this oil may be purified by filtra- 
tion, when melted. It ther has the consistence of butter, a 
golden yellow colour, the smell of violets, and a sweetish taste. 

When well preserved, it keeps several years without becoming 
rancid. When spoiled, it loses its yellow colour and pleasant 
smell. It is said to be often imitated with axunge, coloured 
with turmeric, and scented with Florentine nis! root. It is 
rarely used in medicine, and only externally as an emollient 


ointment. Of late it has been imported in considerable quan- 


— 


tity, and used in the manufacture of a co dachanse 


4 


Coxncurcum auTUMNALE. Ed. Lond. Dud. | 

Willd. ¢. 707, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. ~ sp. 1. Hex- 
andria Trigynia. —Nat. ord. Lilacece. 3 

Meadow saffron. 


Off-—The root in the spring, when the leaves appear. 
RADIX COLCHICL AUTUMNALIS. Ed. 
Rapix CoLcnici; radix recens. Lond. : 
Rap1x COLCHICI, primo vere, foliis jam apparentibus. Dud. 


MEapow SAFFRON is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, 
which grows in wet meadows in the temperate countries of 
Europe. It flowers in the beginning of autumn, at which 
time the old bulb begins to decay, and a new bulb to be 
formed. In the following May, the new bulb is perfected, 


and the old one wasted and corrugated. It is dug up for 


medical use in the beginning of summer. The sensible qua- 
lities of the fresh root are very various, according to the place 
of growth and season of the year. . In autumn it is inert; in 
the beginning of summer, highly acrid. Some have found 


it to be a corrosive poison ; others have eaten it in consider- 


able quantity, without experiencing any effect. When it is 
possessed of acrimony, this is of the same nature with that of 
garlic, and is entirely destroyed by drying. 

Medical use.—Stork, Collin, and Plenk, have celebrated 
its virtues as diuretic in hydrothorax, and other dropsies. 
The expressed juice is used in Alsace to destroy vermin in 
the hair. 

It has been lately asserted, that colchicum forms the basis of 
the Hau Medicinale d?’ lusson. A saturated Vinum calchecz is 


Now fr equently used as a substitute for it in cout, rheumatism, 
_ and dropsy ; and there is no doubt that it produces similar and. 


sometimes even fatal effects. It acts irregularly, but gene- 
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rally combines an anodyne effect with a drastic operation as 
an emetic, purgative, or diuretic. In some seasons or coun- 
tries it seems absolutely inert. Orfila gave to dogs two or 
three bulbs bruised without any bad effect. It is therefore a 
very uncertain remedy. : 


RADIX COLOMBA. Ld. 
RapDIx CALUMBE. Lond. 
Rap1x coLomsBo. Dub. 


Tus is the root of an unknown plant, which, however, is 
conjectured by Willdenow to be a species of bryonia. In the 
garden at Madras a plant of it has at last been raised from the 
root. As it has not yet produced female flowers, its genus has 
not been ascertained, but it appears to belong to the na- 
tural order of Monosperme. It was erroneously supposed 
to have its name from a city in. Ceylon, from which it is sent 
over all India. But we now know that it is produced in 
Africa, in the country of the Caffres, and that it forms an 
important article of commerce with the Portuguese at Mo- 
zambique, in the province of ‘Tranquebar. It is generally 
brought in transverse sections, from half an inch to three 
inches in diameter, rarely divided across. ‘This is evidently 
done to facilitate its drying ; for the large pieces are all per- 
forated with holes. The bark is wrinkled and thick, of a 
dark brown colour on the outside, and bright yellow with- 
in. ‘The pith in the centre is spongy, yellowish, and slight- 
ly striped. Its smell is faintly aromatic, and readily lost 


when not preserved in close vessels; its taste is unpleasant, § 


bitter, and somewhat acrid ; the bark has the strongest taste ; 


the pith is almost mucilaginous. Its essential constituents  § 


are cinchonin, and a great deal of mucilage. It is accord- | 
ingly more soluble in water than in alcohol. ‘The tinc- 
ture is not precipitated by water, and does not affect the co- . 
lour of infusion of turnsole, or solution of red sulphate of 
iron. Planche says it contains one-fourth of its weight of 
starch. 

_ Medical use.—In India it is much used in diseases attended 
with bilious symptoms, particularly in cholera; and it is said 
to be sometimes very effectual in other cases of vomiting: It 
often produces excellent effects in dyspepsia. Halfa drachm 
of the powder is given repeatedly in the day. 


Conium macuLatum. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 533, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 130, sp. 1. Pen- 
tandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

Hemlock. 
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Off-—The leaf, flower, and seed. 
a) Fotra conit Macutati. Ed. 
- Foura coni. Lond. 
Foura cicutm. Dub. 
b) Semrna cicur# nondum matura. Dud. 


Tuis is a large biennial umbelliferous plant, which grows 
very commonly about the sides of fields under hedges, and in 
moist shady places. As it may be easily confounded with 
other plants of the same natural order, which are either more 
virulent, or less active, we shall give a full description of its 
botanical characters. ‘The root is white, long, of the thick- 
ness of a finger, contains, when it is young, a milky juice, and 
resembles both in size and form the carrot. In spring it is 
very poisonous, in harvest less so.. ‘The stalk is often three, 
four, and even six feet high, hollow, smooth, not beset with 
hairs, but marked with red or brown spots. ‘The leaves are 
large, and have long and thick footstalks; which at the lower 
end assume the form of a groove, and surround the stem.— 
From each side of the footstalk, other footstalks arise, and 
from these a still smaller order, on which there are sessile, 
dark-green, shining, lancet-shaped, notched leafits. The um- 
bels are terminal and compound. ‘The flowers consist of 
five white heart-shaped leaves. The seeds are flat on the one 
side, and hemispherical on the other, with five serrated ribs. 
This last circumstance, with the spots on the stalks, and the 
peculiar very nauseous smell of the plant, somewhat resem- 
bling the urine of a cat, serve to distinguish it from all other 
plants. We must not be misled by its officinal name Cicuta 
to confound it with the Cicuta virosa of Linnzeus, which is 
one of the most virulent plants produced in this country, 
and readily distinguishable from the conium, by having its 
hollow roots always immersed in water, which those of the co- 
Nium never are. The possibility of this mistake shews the 
propriety of denominating all vegetables by their systematic 
names, as the Edinburgh college now do. The other plants 
which have been mistaken for the conium maculatum are, the 
sethusa cynapium, caucalis anthriscus, and several species of 
cherophyllum, especially the bulbosum, which, however, is 
not a native of this country. 

Hemlock should not be gathered unless its peculiar smell _ 
be strong. Planche has observed, that hemlock in spring 
contains little vegetable albumen, while it is very abundantin | 
the latter end of July and beginning of August, especially if 
the season have been warm and dry. The leaves should be 
collected in the month of June, when the plant is in flower. 
The leafits are to be picked off, and the footstalks thrown 
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away.. ‘The leafits are then to be dried quickly in a hot sun, 
or rather on tin plates before a fire, and preserved in bags of 
strong brown paper, or powdered and kept in close vessels, 
excluded from the light; for the light soon dissipates their 
green colour, and with it the virtues of the medicine. 

Med. use.—Fresh hemlock contains not only the narcotic, 
but also the acrid principle; of the latter much, and of the 
former little is lost by drying. ‘The whole plant is a virulent 
poison, but varying very much in strength, according to cir- 
cumstances. When taken in an over-dose, it produces verti- 
go, dimness of sight, difficulty of speech, nausea, putrid eruc- 
tations, anxiety, tremors, and paralysis of the limbs. But Dr 
Stoerk found, that in small doses it may be taken with great 
safety ; and that, without at ail disordering the constitution, 
or even producing any sensible operation, it sometimes proves 
a powerful remedy in many obstinate disorders. In scirrhus, 
the internal and external use of hemlock has been found use- 
ful, but then mercury has been generally used at the same 
time. In open cancer it oftenabates the pain, and is free 


‘from the constipating effects of opium. It is likewise used in 


scrofulous tumours and ulcers, and in other ill-conditioned ul- 


cers. Its also recommended by some in chincough, and va- 


rious other diseases. Its most common, and best form, is that 
of the powdered leaves, in the dose at first of two or three 
grains a-day, which in some cases has been gradually increa- 
sed to upwards of two ounces a-day. An extract from the 
seeds is said to produce giddiness sooner than that from the 
leaves. 

CoNvoLVULUs.  . 3 

Willd. g. 323. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Campa- 
nacee. » 

Sp. 4. Convotvutus scamMoniA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Scammony. 


Off-—-The gum-resin. : 
GGUMMI-RESINA CONVOLVULI SCAMMONIZ. Ld. 

_GUMMI-RESINA SCAMMONER. Lond. 
ScamMMonium. Dub. 


The scammony convolvulus is a climbing perennial plant, 
which grows in Syria, Mysia, and Cappadocia. The rootss 
which are very long and thick, when fresh, contain a milky 
juice. This is obtained by removing the earth from the up- 
per part of the roots, and cutting off the tops obliquely. The 
milky juice which flows out is collected in a small vessel sunk 
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in the earth at the lower end of the cut. Each root furnishes 
only a few drachms, but the produce of several roots is added 
| together, and dried in the sun. This is the true and unadul- 
erated scammony. Itis light, of a dark-grey colour, but be- 
comes of a whitish yellow when touched with the wet finger, 
| is shining in its fracture, has a peculiar nauseous smell, and 
bitter acrid taste, and forms with water a greenish milky fluid, 
without any remarkable sediment. In this state of purity it 
seldom reaches us, but is commonly mixed with the expressed 
juice of the root, and even of the stalks and leaves, and often 
with flour, sand, or earth. The best to be met with in the 
| shops comes from Aleppo, in light spongy masses, having a 
heavy disagreeable smell, friable, and easily powdered, of a 
| shining ash colour verging to black; when powdered, of a 
light grey or whitish colour. An inferior sort is brought from 
| Smyrna in more compact ponderous pieces, with less smell, 
| not so friable, and less easily powdered, of a darker colour, 
| not so resinous, and full of sand and other impurities. 
| Resin is the principal constituent of scammony. Sixteen 
| ounces of good Aleppo scammony give eleven ounces of re- 
sin, and three and a half of watery extract. Bouillon La 
| Grange and Vogel obtained from 100 parts 60 of resin, 3 of 
| gum, 2 of extract, and 35 of insoluble matter. © 

Medical use.—Scammony is an efficacious and strong pur- 
| gative. Some have condemned it as unsafe and uncertain, 

a full dose proving sometimes ineffectual, whilst at others a 
much smaller dose occasions dangerous hypercatharsis. ‘This 
difference, however, is owing entirely to the different circum- 
stances of the patient, and not to any hurtful quality, or irre- 
gularity of operation, of the medicine: where the intestines are 
lined with an excessive load of mucus, the scammony passes 
through without acting upon them; but where the natural 
mucus is deficient, a small dose of this or any other resinous 
cathartic, irritates and inflames. Many have endeavoured to 
diminish the activity of this drug, and to correct its imaginary 
virulence, by exposing it to the fumes of sulphur, dissolving it 
in acids, and the like; but these only destroy a part of the 
_ medicine, without making any alteration in the rest. Scam- 
' mony in substance, judiciously managed, stands not in need 
of any corrector: if triturated with sugar, or with almonds, it 
becomes sufficiently safe and mild in its operation. It may 
likewise be conveniently dissolved, by trituration, in a strong 
decoction of liquorice, and the solution then poured off from 


the faeces. The common dose of scammony is from three to 
twelve grains, — ; | 
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Sp. 61. Convotvutus sacapa. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Jalap. 

Off-—The root. 

Raprx convoLvui JALAPH. Ld. 

Raprx gaLtapa. Lond. Dub. 


JALaP is another climbing perennial species of conyolvulus. 
It is an inhabitant of Mexico and Vera Cruz, from which it 
was first imported in 1710. It is now cultivated in the bota- 
nical garden of Charlestown, and even grows in the stoves at 
Paris. When recent, the root is white and lactescent ; but it 
is brought to us in thin transverse slices, which are covered 
with a blackish wrinkled bark, and are of a dark grey colour 
internally, marked with darker or blackish stripes. It has a 
nauseous smell and taste ; and when swallowed it affects the 
throat with a sense of heat, and occasions a plentiful dis- 
charge of saliva. When powdered it has a yellowish-grey co- 
Tour. . 

Such pieces should be chosen as are most compact, hard, 
weighty, dark-coloured, and abound most with dark circular 
strize and shining points; the light, whitish, friable, worm- 
eaten pieces must be rejected. 

Slices of briony root are said to be sometimes mixed with 
those of jalap ; but these may be easily distinguished by their 
whiter colour, and less compact texture. 

Neumann got from 7680 parts, 2480 alcoholic, and then 
by water, 1200; and inversely, 2160 watery, besides 360 
which precipitated during the evaporation, and !440 alcoho- 
lic ; the tincture extracted fram 7680 parts gave, by precipi- - 
tation with water, 1910. | 

M. Henry, who analyzed several of the varieties of jalap 
found in commerce in France, obtained the following results : 





Extract. Resin. Residuum. 
Jalap leger, 75 GO ioe ae 
sain, 140 48 210 
pique, 125 72 200 





Besides the gummy extract and the resin, jalap contains 
amylaceous feeculum, which is preyed on by worms accord- 
ing to Henry, so that it is wrong to suppose that it was only 
the extractive which was destroyed by them. Jalap also con- 
tains several alkaline and earthy salts. 

Medical use.—Jalap in substance, taken in a dose of about 
half a drachm, proves an effectual, and in general a safe, pur- _ 
gative, performing the office mildly, seldom occasioning nausea 
or gripes except in hypochondriacal disorders, and hot bilious 
temperaments, when it gripes violently, if the jalap be good, 
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but rarely takes due effect as a purge. An extract originally 

made by water purges almost universally, but weakly ; and at 

| the same time has a considerable effect by urine : what remains 
after this process gripes severely. The pure resin prepared. 

.by alcohol occasions most violent gripings, and other dis- 
tressing’symptoms, but scarcely proves at all cathartic ; tritu- 
rated with sugar, or with almonds, into the ferm of an emul- 
sion, or dissolved in spirit, and mixed with syrups, it purges 
plentifully in a small dose, without occasioning much disorder ; 
the part of the jalap remaining after the separation of the re- 
sin yields to water an extract, which has no effect as a cathar- 
tic, but operates powerfully by urine. 


CopaIrERA OFfriciNaLis. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 880, sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.— Nat. ord. 
Dumose. 

Copaiva tree. 


Officinal.— The resin called Balsam of copaiva. 
RuesINA COPAIFERE OFFICINALIS; resina liquida. Ld. 
CopaiBa ; resina liquida. Lond. 

BaLsaMuM copaiB&. Dub. 


Tue tree which produces this resin is a native of the Spa- 
| nish West-India islands, and of some parts of South America. 
| It grows to a large size, and the resinous juice flows in consi- 

derable quantities from incisions made in the trunk. 

The juice is clear and transparent, of a whitish or pale 
yellow colour, an agreeable smell, and a bitterish pungent 
taste. It is usually about the consistence of oil, or a little 
thicker; when long kept, it becomes nearly as thick as honey, 
retaining its clearness: but it‘has not been observed to grow 
dry or solid, as most of the other resinous juicesdo. The best 
resin of copaiva'comes from Brazil; but we sometimes meet 
with a thick sort, scarcely or not at all transparent, and gene- 
rally having a portion of turbid watery liquor at the bottom. 
|. This is probably either adulterated by the mixture of other 

substances, or has been extracted by decoction from the bark 
and branches of the tree: its smell and taste are much less 
pleasant than those of the genuine resin. age 

Pure resin of copaiva dissolves entirely in alcohol : the so- 

lution has a very fragrant smell. Distilled with water, it yields 
a large quantity of a limpid essential oil, but no benzoic acid ; 
it is therefore not a balsam, but a combination of resin and 
volatile oil, Neumann says that it effervesces with liquid am- 
monia, 

Medical use,—The resin of copaiva is an useful corrobora- 

ting detergent medicine, but in some degree irritating. It 
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strengthens the nervous system, tends to loosen the belly; in 
large doses it proves purgative, promotes urine, and is sup- 
posed to clean and heal exulcerations in the urinary passages 
more effectually than any of the other resinous fluids. Fuller 
observes that it gives the urine an intensely bitter taste, but 
not a violet smell, as the turpentines do. 

This resin has been principally celebrated in gleets, and the 
fluor albus, and externally as a vulnerary. 

The dose of this medicine rarely exceeds 20 or 30 drops, 
though some authors direct 60, or upwards. It may be con- 
veniently taken in the form of an oleosaccharum, or in that 
of an emulsion, into which it may be reduced, by triturating 
it with almonds, with a thick mucilage of gum arabic, or with 
the yolk of eggs, till they are well incorporated, and then gra- 
dually adding a proper quantity of water. 


CoRIANDRUM SATIvuM. Dub, Lond. Ed. 

Willd. g. 552, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 142, sp.1. Pen- 
zandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. 

Coriander. 


Off-— The seeds. 
SEMINA CORIANDRI SATIviI. Ld. 
SEMINA CORIANDRI. Lond: Dub. 


Cor!IANDER is an annual umbelliferous plant, a native of 
the south of Kurope, found wild about Ipswich, and in some 
parts of Essex, though Dr Smith does not consider it as indi- 
genous. It differs from all other plants of its order, in pro- 
ducing spherical seeds. ‘Their-smell, when fresh, is strong 
and disagreeable, but by drying becomes sufficiently grate- 
ful. . They are recommended as carminative and stomachic. 


Crocus sativus. Lid. Dub. (aneuicus). Lond. 

Willd. g..92, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g-16,sp.1. Trian- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Liliaceae, 

Saffron crocus. | 

Off—The summits of the pistils, called Saffron. 

Stigmata croci. Lond. | 

Crocus; floris stigma. Dud. 

STIGMATA CROCI SATIVI. Ld. 

Crocus is a bulbous-rooted perennial plant, probably a na- 
tive of the East, although it is now found wild in England, 
and other temperate countries of Europe. It is very general- 
ly cultivated as an ornament to our gardens, and in some 
places for the saffron, which is formed of the dried summits 
of the pistil. Each flower has one pistil, the summit of which 
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is deeply divided into three slips, which are of a dark orange- 
red colour, verging to white at the base, and are smooth and 
shining. ‘Their smell is pleasant and aromatic, but narcotic ; 
their taste a fine aromatic bitter, and they immediately give a 
deep yellow colour to the saliva when chewed. The flowers 
are gathered early in the morning, just before they open 3 the 
summits of the pistils are picked out, very carefully dried by 
the heat of a stove, and compressed into firm cakes. ‘The 
English saffron is superior to what is imported from other 
countries, and may be distinguished by its blades being 
broader. On the continent, they reckon the Austrian and the 
French from Gatinois the best. The Spanish is rendered 
useless by being dipt in oil with the intention of preserving 
it. Saffron should be chosen fresh, not above a year old, in 
close cakes, neither dry, nor yet very moist; tough and firm 
in tearing ; difficultly pulverizable; of a fiery orange-red co- 
lour, within as well as without; of a strong, acrid, diffusive. 
smell ; and capable of colouring a very large proportion of 
water or alcohol, Saffron which does not colour the fingers 
when rubbed between them, or stains them with oil, has little 
smell or taste, or a musty or foreign flavour, is too tender, and 
has a whitish, yellow, or blackish colour, is bad. It is said, 
that it is sometimes adulterated with the fibres of smoked beef, 
and with the flowers of the carthamus tinctorius, calendula 
officinalis, &c. The imposition may be detected by the ab- 
sence of the white ends, which may be observed in the real 
saffron, by the inferior colouring power, and by the want of 
smell, or by an unpleasant smell, when thrown on live coals. 
By distillation with water, saffron furnishes a small propor- 
tion of essential oil, of a golden yellow colour, heavier than 
water, and possessing the characteristic smell in an eminent 
degree. According to Hermbsteedt, the soluble matter of 
saffron is extractive nearly pure. Neumann obtained from 
480 dried saffron, 360 grains of watery extract which was so- 
luble in alcohol, except 24 of a colourless matter like sand, 
and afterwards 20 of alcoholic ; and inversely, 320 of alcoho- 
lic extract entirely soluble in water, and then 90 of watery. - 
On account of the great volatility of the aromatic part of 
_ the saffron, it should be wrapped up in bladder, and preserved 
in a box or tin case. 

Medical use.—Saffron is a very elegant aromatic: besides 
the virtues which it has in common with all the bodies of that 
class, it has been alleged that it raises the spirits, and in large 
doses occasions immoderate mirth, involuntary laughter, and 
the other effects which follow from the abuse of spiritous li- 
quors.. It is said to be particularly serviceable in hysteric de- 
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pressions, or obstructions of the uterine secretions, where 
other aromatics, even those of the more generous kind, have 
little effect. But the experiments of Dr Alexander, and Dr 
FH. Culten shew, that it is much less poweriul than was once 
imagined, so that of late the estimation in which it was held 
asa mnedicie has been on the decline. 


CROTON ELEUTHERIA. Swartz. prod. Ed. 

CROTON casScARILLA. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1718, sp. 2. Monoecta Monadelphia—Nat. ord. 
Lyicocce. | 

Eleutheria, or Cascarilla. 


Of —The bark. 
CoRTEX CROTONIS ELEUTHERIZ. fd. 
CorTEX cascaRILLE. Lond. Dub. 


Tus bark is imported into Europe from the Bahama isl- 
ands, and particularly from one of them of the name of Eleu- 
theria ; from which its trivial nameisderived. ButDr Wright 
also found the tree on the sea-shore in Jamaica, where it is 
common, and rises to about twenty feet in height. It is the 
-Clutia Eluteria of Linnzeus: the bark of whose Croton casca- 
rilla has none of the sensible qualities of sine cascarilla of the 
shops. 

This bark is in general imported either in ‘curled pieces, or 
rolled up into short quills, about an inch in width, somewhat 
resembling in appearance the Peruvian bark. Its fracture is 
smooth, and close, of a dark brown colour. It is covered 

with a rough whitish epidermis ; and in the inside it is of a 
brownish cast. 

It has a light agreeable smell, and a moderately bitter taste, 
with some aromatic warmth. It burns readily, and yields, 
when burning, a very fragrant smell, resembling that of 

- musk; a proper ty which distinguishes the cascarilla from all 
other barks. 

Tromsdorff got from eight ounces, 720 grains of mucilage 
and bitter principle ; 580 of resin ; 68 of volatile oil ; 2520 of 
fibrous matter ; and 48 of water. ‘Its viytues are par tially eX- 
tracted by water, and totally by alcohol; but it is most effec- 

tual when given in substance. 

Medical use.—It produces a sense of heat, and excites the 
action of the stomach ; and it is therefore a good and pleasant 
stomachic, and may be employed with advantage in flatulent 
colics, internal haeemorrhagies, dysenteries, diarrhoeas, and si- 
milar disorder Se Pris 
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As the essential oil is dissipated in making the extract, this 
preparation acts as a simple bitter. It was much employed 
by the Stahlians in intermittent fever, from their fear of using 
Cinchona bark, to which, however, it is much inferior in effi- 
cacy. 


Cucumis cotocyntHis. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 1741, sp. 1. Monoecita Syngenesia.—Nat. ord. Cu- 
curbitacee. 
Coloquintida, or bitter apple. 


 Off—The medullary part of the fruit. 
PULPA CUCUMERIS COLOCYNTHIDIS, ex fructu. Ld. 
PULPA COLOCYNTHIDIS, pomorum pulpa. Lond. 
CoLocynTHISs, fructus medulla. Dub. 


Turs is an annual plant of the gourd kind, a native of Tur- 
key. ‘The fruit is about the size of an orange ; its medullary 
part, freed from the rind and seeds, is alone made use of in 
medicine ;'this is very light, white, spongy, composed of mem- 
branous leaves, of an extremely bitter, nauseous, acrimonious 
taste. It is gathered in autumn when it begins to turn yel- 
low, and is then peeled and dried quickly, either in a stove 
or inthe sun. In the latter case it should be covered with 
paper. 

_ Neumann got from 7680 parts !680 alcoholic extract, and 
then 2160 watery ; and inversely, 3600 watery, and 224 alco- 
holic. ey 

Medical use.—Colocynth is one of the most powerful and 
most violent cathartics. Many eminent physicians condemn 
it as dangerous, and even deleterious: others recommend it 
not only as an efficacious purgative, but likewise as altera- 
tive in obstinate chronical disorders. It is certain that colo- 
cynth, in the dose of a few grains, acts with great vehemence, 
disorders the body, and sometimes occasions a discharge of 
biood. Many attempts have been made to correct its viru- 
lence by the addition of acids, astringents, and the like: these 
may lessen the force of the colocynth, but not otherwise than 
might be equally done by a reduction of the dose. The best 
method of abating its virulence, without diminishing its pur- 
gative virtue, seems to be by triturating it with gummy fari- 
naceous substances, or the oily seeds. : | 


Cuminum cyminum. Lond. 

Willd. g. 547, sp.1.  Péntandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Umbellate. | 

Cummin. 
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OfF:-—The seeds. 
SEMINA CUMINI. ond. 


THE cummin is an annual umbelliferous plant, in appear- 
ance resembling fennel, but much smaller. It is a native of 


Egypt; but the seeds used in Britain are brought chiefly from — 


Sicily and Malta. Cummin seeds havea bitterish warm 


taste accompanied with an aromatic flavour, not of the mest 


agreeable kind, residing in a volatile oil. 


Cuprum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Copper. 
Coprer is found in many countries. 
a. In its metallic state: 
1. Crystallized. 
2. Alloyed with arsenic and iron. 
S$. Sulphuretted. 
6. Oxidized : 
4, Uncombined. 
5. Combined with carbonic acid. 
6. —— sulphuric acid. 
7. arsenic acid. 


The general properties of copper have been already enu- 
merated. | 

















Copper has more smell and taste than almost any other” | 


metal. Its effects, when taken into the stomach, are highly 
deleterious, and often fatal. It particularly affects the prime 
Viz, exciting excessive nausea, vomiting, colic pains, and 
purging, sometimes of blood, or, though more rarely, obsti- 


nate constipation. It also produces agitation of the mind, © 


and headach; renders the pulse small and weak, the coun- 


tenance pale, and causes fainting, convulsions, paralysis, — 


and apoplexy. When any of these symptoms occur, we 
must endeavour to obviate the action of the poison by large 
and copious draughts of oily and mucilaginous liquors, or to 
destroy its virulence by solutions of potass, or sulphuret of 
potass; but according to Orfila, there is no remedy at all 
comparable to sugar, a discovery which we owe to Marcelin 
Duval, and therefore as soon as we know that a person has 
been poisoned by copper, he should be made to swallow su-: 
car and syrup in large quantities. 

Poisoning from copper is most commonly the effect of 
ignorance, accident, or carelessness ; and too many examples 
are met with of fatal consequences ensuing from eating food 
which had been dressed in copper vessels not well cleaned 
from the rust which they had contracted by being exposed to 
the action of air and moisture ; or pickles, to which a beauti- 
ful green colour had been given, according to the homicidial 


y 
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directions of the most popular cookery books, by boiling them 
with halfpence, or allowing them to stand in a brass pan un- 
til a sufficient quantity of verdigris be formed. 

Great care ought to be taken that acid liquors, or even wa- 
ter, designed for ternal use, be not suffered to stand long 
in vessels made of copper, otherwise they will dissolve so much 
of the metal as will give them dangerous properties. But the 
sure preventive of these accidents is to banish copper utensils 
_ from the kitchen and laboratory. The presence of copper in 
_ any suspected liquor is easily detected by inserting into it a 
piece of polished steel, which will soon be coated with copper, 
or by dropping into it some carbonate of ammonia, which 
will produce a beautiful blue colour if any copper be present. 

But although copper be thus dangerous, some preparations 
of it are in certain cases used with great advantage, both ex- 
ternally and internally. 

The chief of these are, — 


1. The sub-acetate of copper. 
2. The sulphate of copper. 
3. The sub-sulphate of copper and ammonia. 
4. The muriate of copper and ammonia. 
5. A solution of the sulphate of copper and super-sul- 
phate of alumina in sulphuric acid. | 


As the tavo first of these are never prepared by the apothe- 
cary, but bought by him from the manutacturer, they are in- 
serted in the list of materia medica. 


SUB-ACETAS cupRI, v. s. /Erugo. Ed. 
AERUGO, s. s. Sub-acetas cupri impura. Lond. 
fERuGO, s. s. Sub-acetas cupri. Dub. 
Sub-acetate of copper. Verdigris. 


THE preparation of this substance was almost confined to 
Montpelier in France, owing chiefly to an excellent regulation 
which existed, that no verdigris could be sold until it had 
been examined and found of sufficiently good quality. For 
since that regulation has been abolished, Chaptal informs us, © 
_ that so many abuses have crept into the manufacture, that the 
Montpelier verdigris has lost its decided superiority of charac- 
ter. It is prepared by stratifying copper-plates with the husks 
and stalks of the grape, which have been made to ferment af- 
ter the wine has been expressed from them. In from ten to 
twenty days, when the husks become white, the plates of cop- 
per are taken out, and their surfaces are found to be covered 
with detached and silky crystals. ‘They are now placed on 
edge, with their surfaces in contact, in the corner of a cellar, 
and alternately dipt in water, and replaced to dry every seven 
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or eight days, for six or eight times. By this management 
the plates swell, and are every where covered with a coat of 
verdigris, which is easily separated with a knife. In this state 
it is only a paste, and is sold by the manufacturers to commis- 
sioners, who beat it well with wooden mallets, and pack it 
up in bags of white leather, a foot high, and ten inches wide, 
in which it is dried by exposing it to the air and sun, un- 
til the loaf of verdigris cannot be pierced with the point of a 
knife. | 

Sub-acetate of copper should be of a bluish green colour, 
dry and difficult to break, and should neither deliquesce, have 
a salt taste, contain any black or white spots, nor be adulte- 
rated with earth or gypsum. Its purity may be tried by di- 
juted sulphuric acid, in which the sub-acetate dissolves entire- 
ly, and the impurities remain behind. 

Verdigris, as it comes to us, is generally mingled with stalks 
of the grape; they may be separated, in pulverization, by dis- 
continuing the operation, as soon as what remains seems to 
be almost entirely composed of them. 

Medical use.—Verdigris is seldom or never used internally. 
Some writers highly extol it as an emetic, and say, that a 
grain or two act as soon as received into the stomach ; but its 
use has been too often followed by dangerous consequences to 
allowof itsemployment. Verdigris, applied externally, proves 
a “iethe detergent and escharotic, and is employed to destroy 
callous edges, or fungous flesh in wounds. It is also advan- 
tageously applied to scorbutic ulcers of the mouth, tongue, or 
fauces, and deserves to be carefully tried in cancerous sores. 


SuLpPHAS cupPRI, v. ss Cuprum vitriolatum ; vitrioleum coe- — 


ruleum. Ed. 
SuLPHAS CUPRI, v. s. Vitrioleum cceruleum. Dud. 
SuLpHas cupri. Lond, 
Sulphate of copper. Blue vitriol. 


Tus metallic salt is rarely formed by combining directly 
its component parts ; but it is obtained, either by evaporating 
mineral waters which contain it, or by acidifying native sul- 
phuretted copper, by exposing it to the action of air and mois- 
ture, or by burning its sulphur. 

When pure it has a deep blue colour, and is crystallized 


generally in long rhomboids. It effloresces slightly in the’ 


air, is soluble in four parts of water at 60°, and in two at 212°, 


and is insoluble in alcohol. By heat it loses, first its water 


of crystallization, and afterwards all its acid... It is decompo- 
sed by the alkalies and earths, and some of the metals, the al-_ 
kaline carbonates, borates, and phosphates, and some metal- 
lic salts. 


_ 
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It is composed of, 


Copper, 24 | 
Oxygen, 8 42 hydro-oxide of copper. 
Water, 10 


33 sulphuric acid. 
25 water of crystallization. 
100 

Medical use.—The sulphate of copper has a strong, styptic, 
metallic taste, and is chiefly used externally as an escharotic 
for destroying warts, callous edges, and fungous excrescences, 
as a stimulant application to ill-conditioned ulcers, and as a 
styptic to bleeding surfaces. ‘Taken internally, it operates, in 
very small deses, as a very powerful emetic. It has, however, 
been exhibited in incipient phthisis pulmonalis, intermittent 
fever, and epilepsy ; but its use is not free from danger. 


DarPHNE MEZEREUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 773, sp. 1. Smith, Flor, Brit. g. 194, sp.1. Octan- 
dria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Vepreculés 
_ Mezereon, spurge olive. 


Off-—The bark of the root. 
CorTEX DAPHNES MEZEREI. Ex radice. Ed. 
CorTEX MEZEREI. MRadicis cortex. Lond. Dub. 


Mezereon is a shrub which grows in woody situations in 
the northern parts of Europe, and is cultivated in our gar- 
dens as a flowering shrub. The bark, which is taken 
from the trunk, larger branches, and root, is thin, striped, 
reddish, commonly covered with a brown cuticle, has no 
smell, and when chewed, excites an insupportable sensation of 
burning in the mouth and throat. When applied to the skin 
in its recent state, or infused in vinegar, it raises blisters. 
Its acrid principle is said by M. Lartique of Bourdeaux to be 
soluble in ether. | 

Medical use.—The root was long used in the Lisbon diet- 
drink, for venereal complaints, particularly nodes, and other 
symptoms resisting the use of mercury. The bark of the 
root contains most acrimony, though some prefer the woody 
part. Mezereon has also been used with good effects in tu- 
mours and cutaneous eruptions not venereal. 

Dr Cullen says that it acts upon the urine, sometimes 
giving it a filamentous appearance, and upon the perspira- 
tion, without diminishing the strength remarkably ; and that 
m irritable habits it quickens the pulse, and increases the 


heat of the whole body. But Mr Pearson of the Lock Hes- 
I 


- 
: ‘ a 
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pital asserts, that excepting a case or two of lepra, in which 
a decoction of this plant conferred temporary benefit, he very 
seldom found it possessed of medical virtues, either in syphilis, 
or in the sequelee of that disease. In scrofula, or in cutaneous — 
affections, it is employed chiefly under the form of decoction ; 
but it has also been used in powder; and as it is apt to « 
occasion vomiting and purging, it must be begun in grain ~ 
doses, and gradually increased. It is often combined with — 
mercury. ' 
The berries are still more acrid than the bark, and they 
have even been known to produce fatal effects on children,’ 
who have been tempted by their beauty to eat them. It is 
said that they are sometimes infused in vinegar; to make it 
more pungent and appear stronger. 


Datura stramonium. Ed. Dub. , : 

Willd. g.377, sp. 1. Smith, Flor. Brit. g. 98, sp. 1. Pentan- 
dria Monogynia.— Nat. ord. Solanaceae. 

‘Thorn-apple. James-town weed. 

Off — The plant. 

HERBA DaTURE sTRAMONIL. Ld. 

Herzpa stramonir. Dub. 


Tue thorn-apple is an annual plant, a native of America, © 
which gradually diffused itself from the south to the north, — 
and now even grows wild on dry hills and uncultivated places 
in England, and other parts of Europe. ‘The leaves are dark 
ereen, sessile, large egg-shaped, pointed, angular, and deeply 
indented, of a disagreeable smell and nauseous taste. Every 
part of the plant is a strong narcotic poison, producing ver- 
tigo, torpor, death. Crystals of nitrate of potass shoot in the: 
extract, as prepared by Stoerk, when it has been kept seve- 
ral months. Dr Barton mentions the cases of two British 
soldiers, who ate it by mistake, for the Chenopodium album ; 
one became furious, and ran about like a madman, and the 
other died, with the symptoms of genuine tetanus. ‘The best 
antidote to its effects is said to be vinegar. 

Medical use.—Dr Stoerk first tried it as a remedy in mania 
and melancholy, with considerable success. Several cases of ' 
the same diseases were also cured or relieved by it, under the 
direction of different Swedish physicians. It has also been 
employed, and sometimes with advantage, in convulsive and 
epileptic affections. Dr Barton considers it to be a medi- 
cine of great efficacy. He gives it in powder, begmning 
vith doses of a few grains, and increasing them, in some 
days, to 15 or 20. In a case, in which it was exhibited 
to the extent of 30 grains, it dilated the pupil of one eye, and 
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produced paralysis of the eye-lids, which was removed by a 


blister. Hufeland gave it in the form of atinejure, prepared — 
of two ounces of the seeds in four ounces“f wine, and one of | - 


diluted alcohol, in diseases of the mind. ‘The inspissated 
juice of the leaves has been most comnionly used; but its 
exhibition requires the greatest caution. At first, . quarter 
of a grain is a sufficient dose. An ointment prepared from 
the leaves has been said to give ease in external inflammations 
and haemorrhoids. And the bruised leaves, according to Plenk, 
soften hard and inflamed tumours, and discuss tumours in the 
breasts of nurses, from indurated milk. 7 ae ket 
The smoke of the stramonium has been much extolled 
for the cure of asthma. Its use in this manner has been 
derived from the East Indies, where, however, other species of 


_datura, the fatuosa and feroz, are employed. Dr Anderson of 


Madras recommended these to General Gent, who made the 
practice known in Britain, where the stramonium seems first 
tohavebeen substituted by Mr Sills. Thisgentleman received 
so much benefit from inhaling its smoke, that he published his 


- caseinthe Monthly Magazine, and recommended it very free- 


ly. According to all those who have employed it, it is the root 


_ only and lower part of the stem which is to be used. These 
_ are to be dried as quickly as possible, cut into slips, and beat 
_ so as to divide the fibres. ‘The manner of using them is by 


_ filling the bowl of a tobacco-pipe, as with tobacco, and in- 


haling the smoke. The saliva excited is directed to be swal- 
lowed, but its safety I should think doubtful. Used in this 
way, it is however said to excite a sense of heat in the chest, 
followed by copious expectoration, and sometimes attended 


_with temporary vertigo or drowsiness, and rarely nausea. It 


frequently gives relief when a pipe is thus smoked upon a 
paroxysm being threatened, or even after its commence- 
ment: the patient falls asleep, and awakes recovered from 
the paroxysm. In some cases, a perfect cure is effected, but 
more commonly the relief is only temporary. It seems how- 
ever valuable as a palliative, and the direct application of 
the remedy to the seat of the disease is rational at least. I 
need scarcely caution my readers against the quack prepara- 
tions said to contain stramonium. 

Dr Marcet of London has published a very valuable paper 
on the use of stramonium, in Medic. Chirurg. Trans. vol. vii. 
p- 551. He used it in the form of extract, and as its ac- 
tivity and utility, as indeed is the case with all extracts, de- 


pend entirely on its proper preparation, I shall detail the ° 


process as described by Mr Hudson of the Hay-Market. 
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«© One pound of the Seeds of Stramonium, after being well 
bruised, are boiled with three gallons of water down to one 
gallon. ‘The decoction is strained, and the seeds are again 
boiled, with one gallon more of water, to two quarts. ‘Lhis 
second decoction ,is strained, and being mixed with the 
former, the whole is allowed to stand for twelvehours. ‘The 
liquor is then drawn off, free from fecula and oil, and eva- 
porated to a preper consistence, the latter part of the evapora- 
tion being performed in a water-bath. A considerable por- 
tion of oil is separated from the seeds by boiling, which is 
troublesome in the extract, if allowed to remain, and does 
not appear to add in any degree to its effect. 

‘© The quantity of extract, yielded by one pound of seeds, — 
is from one ounce and a half to two ounces, being liable to 
some variation from the state and quality of the seeds. 

«© An analogous extract is obtained by a prcecess exactly 

similar, by substituting the whole plant cut into small pieces, 

instead of the seeds ; but in this case none of the oily matter 
above-mentioned appears. ‘The proportion of extract, when 
prepared from the whole plant, has not been ascertained.” 

Dr Marcet adds, “ that from the few comparative trials I 
have made of the two kinds of preparations, the extract ob- 
tained from the seeds has appeared to me considerably more 








active than that prepared from the whole plant; and the im- 


pression made upon my mind from these trials is, that the ex- 
tract from the seeds is more certain in its effects than the 
other, and that one part of the former is at least equal in 
power to two parts of the latter. But though the one appears 
to be so much stronger than the other, I am not able to point 
out any other difference between the two preparations.” 
Dr Marcet states the result of his experience in the follow- 
ing sentences : ‘ I do not by any means pretend to have yet ac- 
quired a competent knowledge of the properties of this me- 
dicine ; but if I were called upon to express, in a few words, 
the general opinion which I feel inclined to form from the 
opportunities I have had of studying them, I should say that 
the most common effect of stramonium, when administered 
in appropriate doses *, in cases of chronic disease, attended 
with acute pain, is to lessen powerfully, and almost immediate- 
ly, sensibility and pain ; to occasion a sort of nervous shock, 
which is ‘frequently attended with a momentary affection of 
the head and eyes, with a degree of nausea, and with phe- 
nomena resembling those that are produced by intoxication ; 
to excite in many instances nervous sensations, which are re- 





* IT mean from 4th to 1 grain, a dose which should not be ex- 
ceeded till its effects have been ascertained. 


‘ 
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ferred to the cesophagus, or bronchia, or fauces, and which 
sometimes amount to a sense of suffocation; to have rather 
a relaxing than an astringent effect upon the bowels; to have 
no marked influence upon the frequency of the pulse, though 
in a few instanees it has appeared to render it somewhat slow- 
er; to produce but a transitory and inconsiderable dilatation 
of the iris and pupil ; and to have but little immediate ten- 
dency to induce sleep, except from the state of comparative 
serenity and ease, which generally follows the symptoms I 
have just described.” Its use was first suggested to Dr 
Marcet by the son of Mr Norwood of Ashford, as used by 


his father. » 


Daucus carota. Ed. Lond. Dub. | ’ 
- Willd. g. 530, sp. 1. Smith, g. 128, sp. 1. Pentandria 
Digynia.—Nat. ord. Umbellate. 
- Carrot. a 
O7:—The seeds of the wild, and root of the garden carrot. 
a) Davci SYLVESTRIS SEMINA. Dud. . 
Dauci (aGrestis) semina. Lond. 
6) Dauci (HORTENSIS) RADIX, Lond. 
Davuci carotT# Rapix. Ed. 


Tuis is a biennial plant, which grows wild in Britain, and 
is cultivated in great quantities as an article of food. ‘The 
seeds, especially of the wild variety, have a moderately warm 
pungent taste and an agreeable aromatic smell. ‘They are 
carminative, and are said to be diuretic. The reots, especi- 
ally of the cultivated variety, contain much mucilaginous and 
saccharine matter, and are therefore highly nutritious and 
emollient. When beaten to a pulp, they form an excellent 
application to carcinomatous and ill-conditioned ulcers, allay- 
ing the pain, checking the suppuration and fetid smell, and 
softening the callous edges. 


DeLPHINIUM sTaPHisaGcnia. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1061, sp. 13. Polyandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Multisilique. — » ; 

Stavesacre. 

Of—The seed. 

Semina staryHisaGRim. Lond. Dub. 

DELPHINIL STAPHISAGRIZ sEMINA. Tid. 


SravesacreE is a biennial plant, a native of the south of Eu- 
rope. ‘The seeds are usually brought from Italy. They are 
large and rough, ofan irregular triangular figure, of a black- 
ish colour on the outside, and yellowish.or whitish within ; 


they have a disagreeable smell, and a very nauseous, bitterisl 
burning taste. i 
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Neumann got from 480 parts, 45 alcoholic extract, besides 
90 of fixed oil, which separated during the process, and after- 
wards 44 insipid watery, and inversely, 95 watery, and then 
by alcohol only one, besides 71 of oil. 

Med. use.—Stavesacre was employed by the ancients as a 
cathartic; but it operates with so much violenee, both upwards 
and downwards, that its internal use has been for some time 
almost laid aside. It is chiefly employed in external applica-> 
tions for some kinds of cutaneous eruptions, and for destroy- 
ing lice and other insects; insomuch, that from this virtue it 
has received its name in different languages. 


Diantuus caryoruitivus. Ld. Dub. 

Willd. g. 893, sp. 9. Smith, g. 209, sp. 3.  Decandria 
Digynia.— Nat. ord. Caryophylle. 

Clove Gillyflower.. Clove pink, or carnation. 


Off-—The flowers. 
FLORES DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Ld. 
FLORES RUBRI CARYOPHYLLI. Dub. 


_ Turs species of dianthus is perennial, and is a native of 
Italy, though now found wild on the walls of old castles in 
England. By cultivation, its varieties have increased to a 
very great number, and they form one of the greatest orna- 
ments of our gardens. Most of these are termed Carnations 5 
but the variety which is officinal surpasses all the others in 
the richness of itssmell. It is also distinguished by being of an 
uniform deep crimson colour, and having the edges of its pe- 
tals entire, not crenated as the others. It is now scarcely, if — 
at all, to be found in Scotland; and, instead of it, the crim- 
son carnations are commonly used to give the colour to the 
syrup, while for its flavour it is indebted to the spice clove. 
Their only use in pharmacy is to give a pleasant flavour and 
beautiful colour to an officinal syrup. 


Dieitauts puRrPUREA. Sid. Lond. Dub. ; 

Willd. g. 1155, sp. 1. Didynamia Angiospermia.—Nat. 
‘ord. Solanacee. 

Voxglove. 


Off-—The leaves. 
DiGiTaLIs PURPUREX FOLIA. Lid. 
Dieivatis FoLtiA. Lond. Dub. 


Tris is an indigenous biennial plant, very common on 
hedge-banks, and sides of hills, in dry, gravelly, or sandy 
soils, and the beauty of its appearance has gained it a place 
in our gardens and shrubberies. The leaves are large, ob- 
long, egg-shaped, soft, covered with hairs, and serrated. 


‘ 
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They have a bitter, very neuseous taste, with some acrimony. 
‘Destouches analysed foxglove. Four ounces of the dried 
| leaves yielded successively | 9 drachms of watery, and 78 grains 
of alcoholic extract. The first was brown, smooth, and of a 
‘consistence fit for making pills. ‘The second hada very deep 
green colour, a virose and disagreeeble smell, the consistence 
a tallow, but more tenacious ; ‘did not furnish ammonia by 
distillation, and was not acted upon by acids. The ashes 
contained salts of lime and potass. 
Med. use.—Its effects, when taken into the stomach, are, 


1. To diminish the frequency of the pulse. 
2. To diminish the irritability of the system. 
3. To increase the action of the absorbents. 
4. ‘To increase the discharge by urine. 


In excessive doses, it produces vomiting, purging, dimness 
of sight, vertigo, delirium, hiccough, ervaleien collapse, 
death. For these symptoms, the best remedies are cordials 
and stimulants. 

Internally, digitalis has been recommended, 

1. In inflammatory diseases, from its very remarkable 
power of diminishing the velocity of the circulation. 

_ 2. In active heemorrhagies ; in phthisis. 

3. In some spasmodic affections, as in spasmodic asthma, 

palpitation, &c. 

4. In mania from. effusion on the brain. 

5. In anasarcous and dropsical effusions. 

6. In scrofulous tumours. 

7. In aneurism of the aorta, and palpitation, I have seen it 


alleviate the most distressing symptoms. 





Externally, it has been applied to scrofulous tumours. 

It may be exhibited, 

1. In substance, either by itself, or conjoined with some 
aromatic, or made into pills, with soap or gum ammoniac. 
‘Withering directs the leaves to be gathered after the flower- 
ing stem has shot up, and about the time when the blossoms 
are coming forth. He rejects the leaf-stalk, and middle rib 
of the leaves, and dries the remaining part, either in the sun- 
shine, or before the fire. In this ciate, they are easily redu- 
ced to a beautiful green powder, of which we may give, at 
first, one grain fwite a-day, and gradually increase the dose 
until it Ack upon the kidneys, stomach, pulse, or bowels, when 
its use must be laid.aside, or duepended, 

2. In infusion. The same author directs a drachm of the 
dried leaves to be infused for four hours in eight ounces of 
boiling water, and an ounce of any spiritous water to be add- 
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ed to the strained liquor, for its preservation. Half an ouncé, 
or an ounce of this infusion, may be given twice a-day. 

3. In decoction. Darwin directs that four ounces of the 
fresh leaves be boiled in two pounds of water, until they be re- 
duced to one, and that half an ounce of the strained decoction 
be taken every two hours, for four or more doses. _ 

4. In tincture. Put one ounce of the dried leaves, coarsely 
powdered, into four ounces of diluted alcohol ; let the mixture 
stand by the fire-side twenty-four hours, frequently shaking — 
the bottle; and the saturated tincture, as Darwin calls it, must 
then be separated from the residuum, by straining or decan- 
tation. Twenty drops of this tincture may be taken twice or 
thrice a-day. The Edinburgh college use eight ounces of di- 
luted alcohol to one of the powder, but let it digest seven days. 

5. The expressed juice and extract aré not proper forms of | 
exhibiting this very active remedy. | 

When the digitalis is disposed to excite looseness, opium. 
- may be advantageously conjoined with it; and when the 
- bowels are tardy, jalap may be given at the same time, with- 
out interfering with its diuretic effects. During its operation 
in this way, the patient should drink very freely. “Two cases 
of phthisis are related by Dr Gregg, in which it produced a 
copious ptyalism. : | ; 

Doxicuos pruriens. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1349, sp. 16. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 
Papilionacee. ‘ 

Cow-itch. | ; 


Officinal.—The stiff hairs which cover the pods. 
PUBES DOLICHL PRURIENTIS, ex legumine. Ed. 
Puses pouicui. Lond. 

Seta LEGUMINUM DOLICHI. Dub. 


Tue dolichos is a climbing plant, resembling our common 
scarlet runner, growing in great abundance in warm climates, 
particularly in the West Indies. The pods are about four . 
inches loug, round, and as thick as a man’s finger. On the 
outside they are thickly beset with stiff brown hairs, which, 
when applied to the skin, occasion a most intolerable itching. 
In the choice of cow-itch, we must reject all those pods which 
are shrivelled, brown, and diminutive in size, have lain long 
in damp warehouses, and are musty, or of a bad colour. 

Med. use.—The ripe pods are dipped in syrup, which is 
again scraped off with a knife. When the syrup is rendered 
by the hairs as thick as honey, it is fit for use. It acts mee 
chunicatly as an anthelmintic, occasions no uneasiness in the 


/ 
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prime vie, and may be safely taken, from a tea-spoonful toa 
table spoonfu! in the morning, fasting. The worms are said 
to appear with the second or third dose; and by means of a 
purge, in some cases the stools have consisted entirely of 
worms. For further information, the publications of Mr 
Chamberlayne may be consulted. ; 


DorsTENIA CONTRAJERVA. Ld. Lond. 
Willd. g. 244, sp. 5. Tetandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Scabride. : Pee 
Contrayerva. ce 
Officinal—The root. | 
RaDix DORSTENIA CONTRAJERVE. Ed. 
-- Raprx contraserva. Lond. 


_. Tuts plant is perennial, and grows in South America, and . 
some of the Caribzean islands. 

The root is knotty, an inch or two long, and about half an 
inch thick, of a reddish brown colour externally, and pale 
within : long, rough, slender fibres shoot out from all sides of 
it, and are generally loaded with small brown knots. It has 
a peculiar kind of aromatic smell, and a somewhat astringent, 
warm, bitterish taste, with a light and sweetish kind of acri- 

- mony, when long chewed : the fibres have little taste or smell; — 
the tuberous part, therefore, should be alone chosen. 
_ This root contains so much mucilage, that a decoction of it 
will not pass through the filter. Neumann got from 480 parts, 
190 watery extract, and afterwards 7 alcoholic, and inversely, © 
102 alcoholic, and 60 watery. I find that the tincture red- 
dens infusion of litmus, is precipitated by water, and has no 
effect on the salts of iron. / 

Medical use.—Contrayerva is a gentle stimulant and a dia- 
phoretic, and is sometimes given in exanthematous diseases, 
typhus, and dysentery. Its dose is about half a drachm. 


ErRYNGIUM MARITIMUM. Dub. 

Willd. g. 518, sp.6. Smith, g. 121, sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia.— Nat. ord. Umbellate. ; 
_ Sea-eryngo. Sea-holly. 

Officinal.—The root. 

Rapix Eryneu. Dub. 


Tuts plant grows plentifully on some of our sandy and gra- 
velly shores, It is perennial, and flowers in July and August. 
_ The roots are slender and very long; of a pleasant sweetish 
taste, which, on chewing them for some time, is followed bya 
light degree of aromatic warmth and acrimony. They are 
accounted aperient and diuretic, and have also been celebra- 
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ted as aphrodisiac ; their virtues, however, are too weak to ad- 
mit them under the head of medicines. | 


EUGENIA CARYOPHYLLATA. Dub. Lond.” 

Willd. ¢. 972, sp.24. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Hesperidee. | | 

The clove tree. 


Officinal.—The calyx, flower-bud and its essential oil. 
a) FLORES EUGENiIZ CARYOPHYLLATE. Flores nondum 
expliciti. Ed. y 
CaryoPpHyLii. Flores nondum expliciti siccati. Took 
CaLyxX CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICS. Dub. 
6) OLEUM VOLATILE EUGENIE CARYOPHYLLAT. Ex flo- 
ribus nondum explicitis. Zd. 
OLEUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Eorum oleum essentiale. 
Lond. 
OLEUM ESSENTIALE CARYOPHYLLI AROMATICS. Dub. 


Tus isa beautiful tall tree, a native of the Molucca islands. 
The Dutch, from a desire of monopolizing the valuable spice 
produced by it, destroyed all the trees except in Amboyna, 
where it is carefully cultivated. But their scheme has been 
frustrated, and the clove is now thriving in the isle of France 
and other places. Every part of this tree is highly aromatic, 
especially the leaf-stalk. Cloves are the flower-buds, which 
are gathered in October and November, before they open, 
and when they are still green, and are dried in the sun, after 
having been exposed to smoke for some days. 

Cloves have somewhat the form of a nail, consisting of a 
globular head, formed of the four petals of the corolla, and 
four leaves of the calyx not yet expanded ; (but this part is 
often wanting, being easily broken off,) and a germen situated 
below, nearly cylindrical, but somewhat narrower towards the 
bottom, scarcely an inch in length, and covered with another 
thicker calyx, divided above into four parts. Their colour 
should be of a deep brown, their smell strong, peculiar, and 
grateful; their taste acrid, aromatic, and permanent. ‘The 
best cloves are also large, heavy, brittle, and when pressed 
with the nail, exude a little oil. When light, soft, wrinkled, 
dirty, pale, and without smell or taste, they are to be reject- 
ed. 
The Dutch, from whom we had this spice, frequently mixed 
it with cloves from which the oil has been distilled, and the 
fraud may be continued. These, though in time they regain 
from the others a considerable share both of taste and smell, 
are easily distinguishable by their weaker flavour and lighter 
colour, . 
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Cloves yield by distillation with water about one-seventh of 
their weight of volatile oil ; 960 parts also gave to Neumann 
380 of a nauseous, somewhat astringent, watery extract. ‘he 
same quantity gave only 300 of excessively fiery alcoholic ex- 
tract. When the alcoholic extract is freed from the volatile 
oil by distillation with water, the oil that arises proves mild, 
and the resin that remains insipid. Its pungency therefore 
seems to depend on the combination of these principles. ‘The 
Dutch oil of cloves is extremely hot and fiery, and of a red- 
dish brown colour, but it is greatly adulterated, both with fix- 
ed oils and resin of cloves ; for the genuine oil, when recent-, 
ly distilled, is comparatively quite mild and colourless, al- 
though it gradually acquires a yellow colour. It is heavier 

than water, and rises in distillation with some difficulty, so 
that it is proper to use a very low-headed still, and to return 
the distilled water several times upon the residuum. 

Vauquelin obtained from the leaves of the Agathophyllum 
ravensara an essential oil absolutely the same with oil of cloves 
in respect to'colour, taste, smell, and gravity, being heavier 
than water. It was only somewhat less limpid, owing, pro~- 
bably, to the leaves having been long kept, and the oil in 
consequence resinified, : 

Medical use.—Cloves, considered as a medicine, are very 
hot stimulating aromatics, and possess in an eminent degree 
the general virtues of substances of this class. 


Evurnorsia OFFIcINARUM. Lond. 
Willd. g. 959, sp. 7,  Dodecandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Tricocce. 


Officinal euphorbia. 


Officcnal—The gum-resin. 
GUMMI RESINA EUPHORBIEZ Lond. 


‘Tue London College have restored this drastic and corro= 
sive substance to their list of officinals. It is produced from 
several species of the African genus Euphorbia; such as the 
Li. officinarum of the Cape of Good Hope, the £. antiquorum 
which grows in Egypt, Arabia, and the East Indies, and which 
is said to have furnished the Euphorbium of the ancients, and 
the Z. Canariensis. Mr Jackson, in his account of Morocco, 
has described it, but unfortunately not in the language of 
science. Purbiune, he says, is the Arabic name of this gum, 
which is produced by a very curious succulent plant, growing 
on the Atlas mountains, and called by the Shellahs and Arabs 
Dergmuse. From the main body of the plant, proceed seve- 
ral solid leafless branches, about three inches in circumference 
and one in diameter, from the top of which shoot out smaller 
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ones, each bearing on its summit a vivid crimson flower ; these 
branches are scolloped, and have on their outer side small 
knots, from which grow five extremely sharp-pointed thorns, 
about one-third of an inch in length. The stalk is at first — 
soft and succulent, but becomes hard in a few years, when 
the plant assumes the above-mentioned form, and may then be 
considered as at its maturity. The inhabitants of the lower 
regions of Atlas make incisions in the branches of the plant 
with a knife, from which a corrosive lacteous juice issues, 
which, after being heated by the sun, becomes a substance of 
a whitish yellow colour, and in the month of September drops 
off, and forms the gum Euphorbium, The plants produce 
: abundantly only once in four years ; but this fourth year’s pro- 
duce is more than all Europe can consume ; for, being a very 
powerful cathartic, it is there little used. The people who 
collect the gum are obliged to tie a cloth over their mouth and 
nostrils, to prevent the small dusty particles from annoying 
them, as they produce incessant sneezing. ‘The branches are 
used in the tanning of Morocco leather, and it is in great re- 
quest among the women as a depilatory. ' 

The gum is brought to us immediately from Barbary, in 
drops of an irr egular form ; some of which, cn being broken, 
are found to contain little ‘chords small twigs, flowers, and 
other vegetable matters ; others are hollow, without any thing 
in their cavity ; the tears, in general, are of a pale yellow 
colour externally, but somewhat white within: they break 
easily between the fingers. Braconnot has analysed euphor- 
bium. He got from i00 parts, 37 of resin, 19 of wax, 20.5 
of malate of lime, 2 of malate of potass, 13.5 of woody matter, 
5 of water, and there was 3 of loss. Euphorbium is extremely 
troublesome to pulverize; the finer part of the powder, which 
flies off, affecting the head in a violent manner. The acrimony 
of this Suber ace a is so great, as to render it unfit for internal 
use: It burns with an agreeable smell and a bright flame.— 
When applied to the tongue, it seems at first to have no taste, 
but on being held some time in the mouth, it excites a very 
violent biting and burning; which lasts a long — and can- 
not be abated by washing out the mouth. 


Ferrum. Lond. ‘Dub. Ed. 


Iron. 


Tuis is the most common of all metals, It seems even toe 
be a constituent of organic substances, and is the only metal 
which, when taken into the body, exerts no deleterious action 
upon it. The numerous ores of iron which are found in every 
part of the globe may be reduced to the following genera. 


‘ 
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1. Native iron. Immense isolated masses of this have been 
found in Siberia and in South America. Their origin is still 
perfectly problematical. __ 

2. Carburetted iron. Plumbago. 

8. Sulphuretted iron. Pyrites. 

4, Oxidized iron. : 

a. Protoxide. Magneticiron ore; colour black or grey. 
b. Peroxide. Not magnetic; colour.red or brown. 

c. Carbonated. 

d. Arseniated. | 
e. ‘Tungstated. | 


The properties of iron, when obtained from any of these 
ores by the usual processes of fusion, &c. have been already 
described. As its mechanical division is extremely difficult, 
it is directed to be kept in the shops in the state of filings or 
wire, and the scales of black oxide, which are found around 
the smith’s anvil. Soft malleable iron is the only kind fit for 
internal use, as steel and cast-iron always contain impurities, 
and often arsenic. | 


Iron is prescribed, 
I. In its metallic state. 


a. Limatura ferri. Ed. 
——— purificata. Ld. 
Ramenta ferri. Lond. 
Scobs ferri. Dub. 
6, Fila ferri. Lond. Ed. 
II. Oxidized. } 
1, Protoxide, 
a. Oxidum ferri nigrum. Ld. 
Squamze oxydi ferri. Dud. 
6. Oxidum ferri nigrum purificatum. Ld. 
Oxydum ferri nigrum. Dud. 
2, Peroxide, 
—  Oxidum ferri rubrum. Zid. Dub. 
3. Sulphuretted, 
Sulphuretum ferri. £d. ' 
4. Supercarbonated ; as in the chalybeate mineral wa- 
ters. 
5. Carbonated, 
a. Subcarbonas ferri preeparatus. Ld. 
Rubigo ferri. Dud. 
6. Carbonas ferri precipitatus. Zid. 
Carbonas ferri. Lond. Dub. 
6. Sulphated, | 
Sulphas ferri. Fd. Lond. Dub, 
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7. Subsulphated, 
Sulphas ferri exsiccatus. Hd. Dub. 
8. Muriated, ; Sie, 
a. Tinctura muriatis ferri. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
6. Tinctura muriatis ferri cum oxydo nial Dub. 
9. With muriate of ammonia, 
Murias ammonie et ferri. 2d. Dub. 
Ferrum ammoniatum. ond. 
Tinctura ferri ammoniati. ond. 
10. With nitrate of potass, 
Liquor ferri alkalini. Lond. 
11. Acetated, 
Acetas ferri. Dub. | 
Tinctura acetatis ferri. Dub. 
Tinctura acetatis ferri cum alcohol. Dub: 
12, With tartrate of potass, | 
Ferrum tartarizatum. Lond. 
Tartras potassae et ferri. Ed. 
‘Tartarum ferri. Dud. 
Vinum ferri. Dud. 


Frrrum, s. s. Ferri ramenta et fila. Lond. 
Fina FERRI. Ld. 

Limatura FERRI. Ed. 

Scops Ferri. Dub. 

Iron. Iron-filings. Iron-wire. 


Medical use.—The general virtues of this metal, and the 
several preparations of it, are, to constringe the fibres, to 

quicken the circulation, to promote the different secretions in 
the remoter, parts, aud at the same time to repress inordinate 
discharges in the intestinal tube. . By the use of chalybeates, 
the pulse is very sensibly raised ; the colour of.the face, though 
before pale, changes to a florid red; the alvine, urinary, and 
cuticular excretions, are increased. Fetid éructations, and 
black coloured feeces, are marks of their taking due effect. 

When given improperly, or to excess, iron produces head- 
ach and anxiety, heats the body, and often causes hamor-= 
rhagies, or even vomiting, pains in the stomach, and spasms 
and paing of the bowels. 

Iron is given in most cases of debility and relaxation. 


1. In pasvive hemorrhagies. 

2. In dyspepsia, hysteria, and chlorosis. 

8. In most of the cachexize, and it has been lately re- 
commended as a specific in cancer. 

. In general debility produced by disease, or excessive 
hemorrhage. 


coal 
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Where either a preternatural discharge, or suppression of 
natural secretions, proceeds from a langour and sluggishness 
of the fluids, and weakness of the solids, this metal, by increa- 
sing the motion of the former, and the strength of the latter, 
will suppress the flux, or remove the suppression; but where 
the circulation is already too quick, the solids too tense and 
rigid, where there is any stricture or spasmodic centraction 
of the vessels, iron and all its preparations will aggravate 
both distempers. ae 
fron probably has no action on the body when taken into 
the stomach, unless it be oxidized. But during its oxidize- 
ment, hydrogen gas is evolved; and, accordingly, we find 
that fetid eructations are considered as a proof of the medi- 
cine having taken effect. It can only be exhibited internally 
in the state of filings, which may be given in doses of from 
five to twenty grains, either in the form of powder, with some 
aromatic, or made into an electuary or bolus or pills with 
any bitter extract. Iron-wire is to be preferred for pharma 
ceutical preparations, both because it is the most convenient 
form, and because it is always made of the purest iron. 


NicrumM oxipuM FERRI. Ed. 
OxyDI SQUAME FERRI. Dub. | 
The scales of iron. ‘The scales of the oxide. 


WHEN iron is heated to redness in the smith’s forge, to 
render it more malleable, its surface becomes oxidized by the 
action of the atmospheric air; and as the oxide formed does 
not adhere to the iron, it is easily separated by percussion on 
the anvil, and flies off in the state of sparks, which, when 
cool, constitute the scales of iron. In these the iron is oxi- 
_dized to that degree in which it is soluble in acids, without 
the production of hydrogen gas; therefore, when taken into 
the stomach, they do not produce the distention and flatu- 
lence occasioned by the use of the filings. | 


SULPHAS FERRI. Dub, Ed. Lond. 
Sulphate of iron. Green vitriol. Copperas. 


Tue sulphate of iron of commerce is commonly obtained by 
the spontaneous oxidizement of sulphuretted iron, and subse- 
quent lixiviation and crystallization. It is never ‘pure, and 
often contains zinc or copper. The copper may be separated 
_by adding some metallic iron to the solution ; but we have no 
means of separating the zinc; therefore, in order to obtain it 
Im a state of purity, we must prepare it by dissolving iron in 
diluted sulphuric acid. Its crystals are transparent rhomboi- 
dal prisms, of a fine green colour. ‘hey are soluble in two 
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parts of cold, and in less than their own weight of boiling 

water. ‘They are insoluble in alcohol. | 
They are composed of 

Black oxide of iron, (28 36 Green hydro-oxide of 
Water of composition 8 iron. 

26 Sulphuric acid. ‘ 

38 Water of crystalliza- 
tion. 


eee 


100 


Green sulphate of iron is decomposed by all the earths and 
alkalies, and by those salts whose base forms an insoluble com- 
pound with sulphuric acid. It is also decomposed by expo- 
sure to the air, especially when in solution, and by all sub- 
stances which part readily with their oxygen. The oxide of 
iron absorbs oxygen, and passes to the state of red oxyde, 
which forms a red sulphate, possessing properties very differ- 
ent from those of the green sulphate. 

Taken internally, the green sulphate is apt to excite pain 
in the stomach, and spasms in the bowels ; and in large doses 
it canses vomiting. In small doses, however, of from one to — 
three grains, it is sometimes given as a tonic, astringent, or 
anthelmintic. 


FERULA ASSAF@TIDA. Lid. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 539, sp. 11.—Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. 
Umbellaie. - 

Assa foetida. 


Officinal—The gum-resin. 

GUMMI RESINA FERULE ASSE ra Tipa&.. Ed. 
GUMMI RESINA ASSAF@TIDE. — Lond. 
Assare@tTipa. Dub. 


Tue plant which furnishes assa foetida is perennial, and a 
native of the south of Persia. The gum-resin is procured 
from the roots of plants which are at least four years old. 
When the leaves begin to decay, the stalk is twisted off, and 
the earth removed from about their large tapering roots. 
The top of the root is some time afterwards cut off transverse- 
ly ; and in forty-eight hours, the juice which has exuded is 
scraped off, and a second transverse section is made. ‘This 
operation is repeated until the root be entirely exhausted of 
juice. After being scraped off, the juice is exposed to the 
sun to harden. . 

It is brought to us in large irregular masses, composed of 
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various little shining lumps or grains, which are partly of a 
whitish colour, partly reddish, and partly of a violet hue. 
Those masses are accounted the best which are clear, of a 
pale reddish colour, and variegated with a great number of 
elegant white tears. 

This drug has a strong fetid smell, somewhat like that of 
garlic; and a bitter, acrid, biting taste. It loses some of its 
smell and strength by keeping, a circumstance to be particu- 
larly regarded in its exhibition. , 
Neumann got from 1920 parts 1350 alcoholic extract and — 
afterwards 190 watery; and inversely, 550 watery, and also 
60 grains of volatile oil; in which the smell resides entirely. 
Tromsdorff got from four ounces 33 grains of volatile oil, 
lighter than water, 20 of heavy oil, 7 drachms 12 grains of - 
bright brown resin, and 2 ounces 4 drachms of brown bitter 
extract of a nauseous and slightly alliaceous taste, which 
rises in distillation both with alcohol and water. 

_ The seeds of a congenerous species growing in the north of 
Persia, the Ferula Persica, sent by Dr Guthrie of St Peters- 
burgh to Dr Hope, vegetated and even produced fertile seeds 
at Edinburgh, : | 

_ Medical use.—It is the most powerful of all the fetid gums, 
and is a most valuable remedy. It acts as a stimulant, anti- 
spasmodic, expectorant, emmenagogue, and anthelmintic. Its 
action is quick and penetrating. 

It is often serviceable, 

1. In spasmodic croup. 

2. In dyspepsia, amenorrhota, and chlorosis: 

3. In asthma, dyspnoea, and hysteria. 

4. In tympanites and worms. 

It is exhibited, | : 

1. In substance, in the form of pills; in doses of from 
five to twenty grains, either alone, or combined 
with bitter extracts or purgatives. se 

2. Dissolved in some simple distilled water. 

3. Dissolved in alcohol. 

4. In the form of clyster, to the extent of about two 

drachms. 








Ficus carica. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
~ Willd. g. 1931, sp.1.° Polygamia Diecia.—Nat. ord. Sca- 
bride. | 
The fig-tree. | 

Off-—The preserved fruit. 

Fructus Ficus carice. Fructus siccatus. Ed. 

Fructus caricm, Dub. Fructus conditus. Lond, 

, i | 
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Tuts tree is probably a native of Asia, but grows plentiful- 
ly in the south of Europe. The fresh fruit is very pulpy, but 
when dried is easily preserved without any other preparation, © 
which the explanation of the London College, conditus, would 
imply.. To this country figs are chiefly brought from the 
Levant.. They consist almost entirely of sugar and muci- 
lage, and are therefore demulcent. They also form a very 
convenient suppurating cataplasm, either roasted or boiled, 
and applied as hot as can be borne to parts where other cata- 
plasms cannot easily be kept applied. : 


- 
| 












~ 


Fucus vesicutosus. Lond. Dub. 

Murray, g. 1205, sp. 8.—Nat. ord. Alga. 
Off-—Yellow bladder wrack. 
‘Fucus. Lond. 

QUERCUS MARINA, herba fructibus preesentibus. Duo. 


Tus is one of the most common sea-weeds found on our 
shores. Its value in the manufacture of kelp is well known. 
In medicine it is little used ; though Dr Russel recommended 
the mucus of the vesicles as a resolvant, when applied exter- 

nally to scrofulous swellings. The charcoal obtained by 
burning it in close vessels has in some places got the name of 
Aithiops vegetabilis. It is to be considered as a compound 
of charcoal and carbonate of soda. 


GALLA, eX variis quercus speciebus. Ld. 
GatL&, Cynipidum nidi. Dud. 

Gata, Cynipis quercusfolii nidus. Lond. 
Nutgalls, the nest of the cynips quercusfolit. 


OxivieERr has, in his travels in the Ottoman Empire, given § 
us an accurate botanical description of the oak which produ- § 
ces the nut-gall, and which, he says, was till then unknown to J 
botanists. He-calls it Quercus ifectorza, and characterizes it §} 

foliis ovato oblongis, sinuato dentatis, glaberrimis, deciduts ; § 
fructibus sessilibus, longissimis. It is scattered through all A- § 
sia Minor, from the Bosphorus to Syria, and from the shore §} 
of the Archipelago to the frontiers of Persia. It has a crooked J 
stem, and seldom reaches the height of six feet. It oftener J 
has the appearance of a shrub than of a little tree. The gall- J 
nuts come at the shoots of the young boughs, and are produ- 
ced by the puncture of diplolepsis galle tinctorie to deposite 
an egg. They acquire from four to twelve lines in diameter, f 
and are generally round and covered with tuberosities. They 

are in perfection when they have acquired their full size and 
weight, but before the insect has pierced them, after which 
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they get a brighter colour, atid lose some of their weight. The 
harvest takes place about the middle of Messidor. ‘The galls 
first picked are laid apart, and are known under the name of 
Yorli, and in commerce are called Black and Green galls. 
Those gathered later are called White galls, and are very in- 


-ferior in value. In commerce they occur of different sizes, 
smooth or knotty on the surface, of a whitish, reddish, or 


blackish colour, and generally penetrated with a small hole. 


Internally they consist of a spongy, but hard, more or less 
_ brown substance, and they have a very rough astringent taste. 
— Good galls are of a blackish-grey, or yellow colour, heavy, 


and tuberculated on the surface. They are the most power- 
ful astringents we possess ; and since the discovery of the tan- 


_ ning principle by Mr Seguin, have very much engaged the at- 
tention of chemists. Neumann got from 960 grains of coarse- 


ly powdered galls 840 watery extract, and afterwards only 4 
alcoholic ; and inversely, 760 alcoholic, and 80 watery. But 
the most minute analysis is that of Sir H. Davy, who found that 
500 grains of good Aleppo galls gave, by lixiviating them un- 
til their soluble matters were taken up, and evaporating the 
solution slowly, 185 grains of solid matter, which, when exa~ 
mined by analysis, appeared to consist of, 


Tannin, — - = - 130 


Mucilage, and matter rendered insoluble by 
evaporation, - - “ 12 
Gallic acid, and a little extractive matter, 31 


Remainder, calcareous earth and saline matter, 12 


From my experiments, I am disposed to think that Sir H. 
Davy has under-rated the tannin of nut-galls; for by simple 


_ repeated infusions in hot water, the residuum of 500 grains in 


one experiment amounted only to 158, and in another only to 


_ 136 grains. The quantity of tannin, estimated in Sir H. Davy’s 
| Way, amounted in the first to 220 grains, and in the second to 


256. The great difference in these results from Sir H. Davy’s 
must be entirely ascribed to some differences in the galls them- 
selves, or in the mode of operation. A saturated decoction of 
galls, on cooling, deposites a copious pale yellow precipitate, 


‘which seems to be purer tannin than what can be got by any 


other process; but it still requires and deserves a more mi- 


| nute examination. In my experiments, a very weak infusion 


of nut-galls was precipitated by sulphuric acid, lime-water, 
sub-carbonate of potass, acetate of lead, sulphate of copper, 


nitrate of silver, sulphate of iron, tartrate of antimony, nitrate 
of mercury, infusion of officinal cinchona, and solution of ge- 
latine ; it was not precipitated by nitrous acid, ammonia, sul- 


o 
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phate of zinc, muriate of mercury, infusion of quassia, or in- | 
fusion of saffron. ‘To what principles these precipitates are 
owing remains still to be ascertained. Vauquelin justly ob- 
serves, that the infusions of nut-galls and of cinchona agree in 
precipitating both gelatine and tartrate of antimony, but that 
they precipitate each other. Another fact equally curious oc- 
curred in my experiments: a mutually saturated mixture of 
the infusions of nut-galls and cinchona still precipitates gela- 
tine; but these infusions, separately saturated by gelatine, do 
not act on each other. Hence it appears, that the action of 
these infusions on each other depends on principles contained 
in each, compatible with the presence of tannin, but re-acting 
on each other, and that gelatine precipitates these principles 
along with the tannin. Sir H. Davy has concluded that tan- 
nin and gelatine unite in fixed proportions, viz. 46 of tannin 
with 54 gelatine : were this correct, it would very much facili- 
tate the analysis of astringents, but unfortunately my experi- 
ments do not confirm it. A twelve hours’ infusion of 500 grains 
of nut-galls in twelve ounces of water, precipitated successive- 
ly with equal quantities of solution of gelatine, containing each 
twenty-four grains, gave precipitates weighing 98, 64, 48, and 
36 grains: hence, if we suppose the whole gelatine used to be 
contained in each precipitate, these consisted of 24 grains of- 
gelatine, and 74, 40, 24, and 12 grains of tannin; so that, 
from the weight of the precipitate alone, we cannot estimate 
the tannin. Dr Bostock has drawn the same conclusions 
from a set of experiments which he made, without any know- 
ledge of mine. It has been generally asserted, that the preci- 
pitate of tannin and gelatine is inscluble in water, either cold 
or hot; but I find that in boiling water it not only becomes 
soft and viscid, but a certain portion is dissolved, which sepa- 
rates again when the solution cools. [ may also remark, that 
if the precipitate be dried without any heat, it has a yellowish- 
white appearance, opaque, and without lustre ; but if exposed 
to a very moderate increase of temperature before it be dry, 
it seems to undergo a kind of fusion, and acquires transpa- 
rency, a dark brown-red colour, and a resinous lustre; with 
a higher temperature, even when almost dry, it will become 
so fluid as to pass through filtering paper. Sir H. Davy dis- 
covered that it is soluble in excess of gelatine. It is also ex- 
tremely soluble in ammonia, forming a red solution. 
Medical use.—.An infusion or deccction of galls may be ff 
used with advantage as an astringent gargle; and an ointment § 
of one part of finely powdered galls to eight of any simple 
ointment is applied with success in hemorrhoidal affections. 
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Gamegoera. Gummi resina ex Stalagmitide Cambogioide 
et quibusdam aliis arboribus. Ed. 
Gampoeia. Gummi resina Stalagmitidis Cambogioidis. 
Dub. ' 
CamsBocia. Gummi resina Stalagmitidis Cambogioidis. 
Lond. : 
GaMBOGE; a gum-resin obtained from the Stalagmitis 
Cambogioides and some other trees. 


Tue tree which furnishes the gamboge is of middling size, 
and grows wild in the kingdom of Siam and in Ceylon. Its 
systematic reference is, Willd. g. 1888, sp. 1. Polygamia 
Monoecia.—Nat. ord. Tricocce. In Siam the gum-resin 
is obtained in drops by breaking the leaves and young 
shoots; hence probably its name Gummi-gutte; but in 
Ceylon it is extracted from the wood of the tree in the 
form of a juice, which soon becomes solid. Gamboge, or at 
least a very similar substance, is also got in the same way 
from different species of Garcinia, especially the Gambogia, 
(the Gambogia Gutta of Lin.) Willd. g. 938, sp. 3. Dodecan- 
dria Monosynia, and from different species of Hypericum, 
especially the Bacciferum. It is brought from the East Indies 
in large cakes or rolls. The best sort has a deep yellow or > 
orange colour, shining fracture, and is free from impurities. 
It has no smell, and very little taste, unless kept in the mouth 
for some time, when it impresses a slight sense of acrimony. 
Neumann got from 16 ounces, 14 of alcoholic extract, and 
one of watery; and inversely, 13 of watery, and 2 of alco- 
holic. He also found it almost entirely soluble in water, 1m- 
pregnated with a moderate proportion of fixed alkaline salt. 
According to my experiments, which confirm these observa- 
tions, the watery solution is opaque and yellow. With alco- 
hol it forms a transparent solution of a bright golden colour ; 
and the residuum is totally soluble in water. The alcoholic 
solution is decomposed by water, becoming yellow and opaque; 
but the precipitate remains long suspended, and cannot be 
separated by common filtering paper. Ammoniated alcohol 
dissolves gamboge with similar phenomena. Gamboge Is 
readily soluble in solution of potass, acquiring a bright red 
colour the moment it is thrown into it, and forming a dark- 
coloured solution, which is not decomposed by water 3 but the 
addition of any acid immediately produces a copious yellow 
precipitate, very soluble in excess of acid. Gamboge is also 
dissolved by acids, but at the same time a mutual decompo- 
sition takes place. The acid solution is precipitated by water. 


~ 
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Bracconot says it consists of one-fifth of gum, and four-fifths 
of an acidiferous resin, from which he extracted, by analysis, 
22.5 dry muriatic acid, 35 charcoal, 42 gases. ‘This requires 
to be confirmed. ; 
Medical use.—Gamboge evacuates powerfully both upwards 
and downwards ; some condemn it as acting with too great 
violence, and occasioning dangerous hypercatharsis; while 
others are of a contrary opinion. Geoffroy seems particular- 
ly fond of this medicine, and informs us, that he has frequent- 
ly given from two to four grains, without its proving at all 
emetic ; that from four to eight grains both vomit and purge 
without violence; that its operation is soon over ; and that, if 
given in a liquid form, and sufficiently diluted, it does not 
need any corrector; that in the form of a bolus or pill it is 
most apt to prove emetic, but very rarely has this effect if 
joined along with calomel. He nevertheless cautions against 
its use where the patients cannot easily bear vomiting. 
_ It has been used in dropsy with cream of tartar or jalap, 
or both, to quicken their operation. It is also recommended 
by some to the extent of fifteen grains, with an equal quanti- 
ty of vegetable alkali, in cases of the tape-worm. This dose 
is ordered in the morning ; and if the worm is not expelled 
in two or three hours, it is repeated even to the third time 
with safety and efficacy. Itis asserted, that it has been given 
to this extent even in delicate habits. . . 
It is an ingredient, and probably the active one, in most 
of the nostrums for expelling teenie. 


GENTIANA LUTEA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 512, sp. 1. Pentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Ro- 
facea@. 

Gentian. 


Of-—The root. 
RavDIX GENTIANE LUTER. Ed. 
Rapix GENTIANEZ. Lond. Dub. 


_ GEnTIAN is a perennial plant which grows upon the Alps, 
Pyrenees, Appennines, and other mountainous situations in 
the temperate parts of Kurope. 

The roots are long, thick, externally of a brown colour, 
and wrinkled: internally spongy, and of a yellow colour, 
without any remarkable smell, but surpassing in bitterness 
‘all other European vegetables. Alcohol dissolves only the 
bitter extractive, water both the extractive and mucilage. 

Neumann got from 960 grains 390 alcoholic, and after- 
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wards 210 insipid watery extract ; and inversely, 540 watery, 
and only Z0 alcoholic. 
Medical use.—Gentian possesses the general virtues of bit- 
‘ters in an eminent degree, and it is totally devoid of astrin- 
gency. On dead animal matter it acts as an antiseptic. Ta- 
ken into the stomach, it proves a powerful tonic, and in large 
doses it evacuates the intestines. It is useful in debility of 
the stomach, in general debility, and in gout. Combined 
with astringents, it cures intermittents. Externally, it is ap- 
plied to putrid ulcers. | 


Georrroya INERMIS. Dub. Geoffreea inermis. Ed. 
Willd. g. 1362, sp. 3. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. 
 Papilionacea. 

Cabbage-tree. ' bec 

Of:-—The bark. 

CoRTEX GEOFFREE INERMIS: Ed. 

CortTEX GEOFFR@E. Dub. 


| Tue bark of this tree, which grows in the low savannahs 
of Jamaica, is of a grey colour externally, but black and fur- 
rowed on the inside. The powder looks like jalap, but is 

not so heavy. It has a mucilaginous and sweetish taste, -and 
a disagreeable smell. 

Medical use.—Its medical effects are much greater than its 
sensible qualities would lead us to expect. When properly 
exhibited, it operates as a powerful anthelmintic, especially in 

cases of lumbrici. It is given in form of powder, decoction, 
syrup, and extract, but should always be given in small doses. 
The decoction is preferred ; and is made by slowly boiling an 
ounce of the fresh dried bark in a quart of water, till it as- 
sume the colour of Madeira wine. ‘This sweetened is the sy- 

Yup; evaporated it forms an extract. It commonly produces 
some sickness and purging; sometimes violent effects, as vo- 
miting, delirium and fever. ‘These last are said to be owing 
to an over-dose, or to drinking cold water; and are relieved 
by the use of warm water, castor oil, or a vegetable acid. 





GruM URBANUM. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1002, sp. 3. Smith, 2. 237, sp. 1. Icosandria Poly- 
gynia.—Nat. ord. Senticose. 

Common avens. Herb Bennet. 

Off-—The root. 

Rapix cer urBani. Dub. 

AVENs is a common perennial plant in shady uncultivated | 
places, and flowers from May to August. The root is fibrous, 
externally of a dark red colour, internally white, and has the 


a 
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flavour of cloves, with a bitterish astringent taste. Its virtues 
are said to be increased by cultivation, and the large roots are 
preferred to the smaller fibres. It must be dug up in spring, 
when the leaves begin to appear, for the smell is then strong- 
est ; indeed, it is hardly to be perceived when it flowers. It 
must be dried in the air, but not with a strong heat, as its fla- 
vour would be dissipated, and its virtues diminished. It tin- 
ges both water and alcohol red. Half an ounce yielded 30 
rains of resinous, and 20 of gummy extract; the former had 
the smell of the root, the latter was without smell, and mere- 
ly astringent. Water distilled from it has a pleasant flavour, 
and carries over a little thickish essential oil. It has been 
more recently analyzed by Melandri and Moretti, who got 
from two ounces 118 grains of tannin, 181 extractive, 61 of 
saponaceous extract and saline matter, 92 of mucous ex- 
tract, 23 of resin, 496 of woody fibres, and 76 of volatile oil, 
water and loss. | 
Medical use.— Avens is an old febrifuge mentioned by Ray, 
but again brought intonotice by Buckhave. It is recommend- 
ed as a substitute for cinchona, in intermittent fevers, dysen- 
tery, and chronic diarrheeas, flatulent colic, affections of the 
primee yiee, asthmatic symptoms and cases of debility. Half 
a drachm or a drachm of the powder may be given four times 
a-day, simply, or made up into an electuary with honey or 
rhubarb. ‘Two table spoonfuls of the decoction may be given 
every hour, or a table spoonful of a tincture, made with an 
ounce of the root to a pound of alcohol, three or four times 
a-day. As an indigenous remedy it deserves notice. 


GLYcYRRHIZA GLABRA. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1366, sp. 4. Diadelphia Decandria. Nat. ord. 
Papilionacec. | 

Liquorice. 


Off,—The root and the extract. 
a) Rap1X GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE. Ed. 
’ Ranprx crycyrruize#. Lond. Dub. 
6b) IcxTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZEH GLABRE. Ed. 


Liquorice is a perennial plant, and a native of the south 
of Europe ; but the roots, which are raised for medical purpo- 
ses in considerable quantities in England, are preferred to 
those imported'from abroad, which are very frequently mouldy 
and spoiled. The roots are very long, about an inch thick, 
flexible, fibrous, externally of a brown colour, internally yel- 
low, and when fresh, juicy. Their taste is very sweet, com- 
bined with a slight degree of bitter when long kept in the 
mouth. They are prepared for use by peeling them, cutting 
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away all the fibres and decayed parts. It is necessary to pre- 
serve them in a very dry place, as they are extremely apt to 
spoil. Aceves : 

The powder of liquorice usually sold is often mingled with 
flour, and perhaps also with substances not so wholesome. 
The best sort is of a brownish yellow colour, the fine pale yel- 
low being generally sophisticated, and it is of a very rich sweet 
taste, much more agreeable than that of the fresh root. 

Neumann got from 960 parts of dried liquorice, 300 alco- 
holic extract, and afterwards 210 watery; and inversely, 

540 watery, and only 30 alcoholic. The original alcoholic 
extract is the sweetest. | 

Robiquet obtained from liquorice root, 1. Amylaceous fecu- 
lum ; 2. A saccharine substance having no resemblance to su- 
gar; 3. A new crystalline substance ; 4. A resinous oil, which 
is the cause of the acrimony in the decoctions ; 5. Phosphate 
and malate of lime and magnesia ; 6. Woody fibre. 

| Medical use.—Its predominant constituents being saccharine 
and mucilaginous matter, its only action is that of a mild de- 
mulcent, and as such it is frequently used in catarrh, and in 
some stomach complaints, which seem to arise from a defi- 
ciency of the natural mucus which should defend the stomach 

against the acrimony of the food, and the fluids secreted into 
It. | 

On account of its bulk itis rarely exhibited in substance, 

but more frequently in infusion or decoction. 


Extract oF Liquorice. 

As this extract is never prepared by the apothecary, but 
commonly imported from other countries, the Edinburgh col- 
lege have inserted it in their list of materia medica. It is im- 
ported in cylindrical rolls, covered with bay leaves. It should 
be perfectly black, brittle when cold, and break with a smooth 
and glassy fracture, have a sweet taste, without empyreuma, 
and be entirely soluble in water. It is prepared from the fresh 
roots by expression, decoction, -and inspissation. , 

The best foreign extract of liquorice is prepared in Cata- 
Jonia, but it is not so pure as the refined liquorice sold in 
the shops, in small cylindrical pieces, not thicker than a goose- 
quill. | 

Neumann got from 480 parts of Spanish extract, 460 wa- 
tery extract, and the residuum was not affected by alcohol ; 
and inversely, he got 280 alcoholic, and 180 watery extract. 
In this last case the alcoholic extract contained all the sweet- 
ness, the watery having scarcely any taste. From the simila- 
rity of their taste, and its not being crystallizable, Dr ‘Thom- 
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son has referred its saccharine matter to his new genus sarco- 
col. 

The extract possesses the same properties with the root, 
and is used for the formation of several kinds of troches. 


GRaTIOLA OFFICINALIS. Lid. Dub. 
Willd. g. 49, sp. 1. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Per- 
sonata. 

Hedge-hyssop. 

Off —The plant. 

HERBA GRATIOLE OFFICINALIS. Ed. 

HERBA GRATIOLZ. Dub. 


Tis is a perennial plant, a native of marshy situations in 

the south of Europe. It is gathered for use when in flower. 
It has no smell, but a very bitter, somewhat nauseous taste. ~ 
It is a drastic purgative and emetic, and a very powerful an- 
thelmintic, but its use requires caution. In substance it may 
be given to the extent of half a drachm, and in infusion to | 
three drachms. 

| Vauquelin has analysed hedge-hyssop. Its expressed juice 

| contains, in a state of solution, 1. A brown gummy matter ; 

| 2. A particular resinous matter extremely bitter; 3. A small 

| quantity of animal matter; 4. Muriate of soda, and perhaps 
malate of potass. What remains after expression, contains 
malate and phosphate of lime and iron, probably in the state 
of phosphate. MM. Vauquelin thinks, that the active and pur- 
gative ingredient is the substance soluble in alcohol, which he 
has called a resinoid, as it is the only one possessing taste. 
Its solubility in water, which is increased by the gum and 
salts, explains why the infusion, and still more the decoction, 
are drastic purgatives. 


GUAIACUM OFFICINALE. Fd. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 819, sp. 2. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Gruinales. 
Guaiac. 
Off-—The wood and resin. 
a) LigNuM Guatracl oFricinaLis, Ld. 
Licnum cuatacli. Lond. Dub. 
6b) Resina GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Lid. 
Resina Guaiaci. Lond. 
GUMMI-RESINA GualAcI. Dub. 
Tuls tree is a native of the West Indies, and grows to a 
middling size. ‘The wood is heavier than water, very hard, 
resinous, and of a greenish-black colour. Its taste is bitter- 
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ish, and when kindled it gives out a pleasant smell. It is 
brought either in pieces which are sometimes covered with a 
pale yellow alburnum, or already rasped, when by division its 
colour appears greenish-brown, or yellow. The bark is thin, 
of an ash-grey, or blackish colour, and apparently composed 
of several laminze. It is less resinous than the wood. Neu- 
mann got from 7680 parts of the wood, 1680 alcoholic, and 
280 watery extract ; and inversely, 740 watery, and 960 alco- 
holic. From 3840 of the bark he got 560 alcoholic, and 320 
watery; and inversely, 620 watery, and 240 alcoholic. The 
resin exudes spontaneously in tears, but is principally obtain- 
ed by sawing the wood into billets about three feet long, which 
are then bored with an augre longitudinally. One end of 
these is laid upon a fire, so that a calabash may receive the 
melted resin, which runs through the hole as the wood burns. 
It may be also obtained by boiling the chips or sawings of 
the wood in water and muriate of soda. ‘The resin swims at | 
the top, and may be skimmed off. : 

_ Guaiac resin has a brownish-yellow colour externally; when 
held against the light is transparent, breaks with an uniform 
smooth shining fracture, of a bluish-green colour, is pulveriz- 
able, and the powder has a white colour, gradually becoming 
bluish-green; is fusible in a moderate heat, but not softened by 
the heat of the fingers; without proper smell or taste, but when 
thrown on hot coals diffusing an agreeable odour, and when 
‘swallowed in a state of minute division, causing an insuffer- 
able burning and. prickling in the throat. Its specific gravity 
is 1.23. Neumann got from 480 parts, 400 alcoholic, and on- 
ly 10 watery extract ; and inversely, 80 watery, and 280 al- 
coholic. Mr Brande has more lately investigated this sub- 
“Stance with much care. Digested with water, about one-tenth 
of it is dissolved, the water acquiring a sweetish taste and 
greenish-brown colour. The liquid, when evaporated, leaves 
-a brown substance, soluble in hot water and alcohol, but 
scarcely in sulphuric ether, and precipitating the muriates of 
alumina and tin. Alcohol readily forms with guaiac a deep 
brown-coloured solution, rendered milky by water, and pre- 
Cipitated pale green by the muriatic and sulphuric acids, 
brown by the nitric, and pale blue by the oxymuriatic, but 
not by the acetic acid or alkalies. The solution in ether ex- 
hibits nearly the same properties. Guaiac is soluble in about 
15 parts of solution of potass, and in 38 of ammonia; and the 
solutions are precipitated by the nitric, muriatic, and diluted 
sulphuric acids. Sulphuric acid dissolves it, and nitric acid 
converts it into oxalic acid. On being burnt it leaves,a large 
proportion of charcoal. Dr Wollaston has discovered a cu- 
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rious property of guaiac. By exposure to air and light, it ac- 
quires a green colour. ‘This effect is produced in the great- 
est degree by the most refrangible rays. In the least refran- 
gible rays it is disoxydized, and the yellow colour is restored. 
‘The same effect is produced by hot metal. According to this 
analysis, it differs from the resins in the changes of colour pro- 
duced on it by water“and light, and the action of the acids, in 
not forming tannin when treated with nitric acid, and in the 
large proportion of charcoal it affords when burnt. It is 
sometimes adulterated with colophony or common resin ; but 
the fraud is easily detected by the smell of turpentine emitted 
when thrown on live coals, 

Medical use.—Taken internally, guaiac commonly excites 
a sense of warmth in the stomach, a dryness of the mouth, 
with thirst. It increases the heat of the body, and quickens 
the circulation. Ifthe patient be kept warm, it produces dia- 
phoresis; if exposed freely to the air, an increased flow of 
urine. In large deses it is purgative. 

Guaiac is a useful remedy, 


1. In rheumatism and gout. 

2. In certain venereal symptoms; as in foul indolent ul- 
cers, and a thickened state of the ligaments or pe- 
riosteum, remaining after the body is reduced by a 
mercurial course. Guaiac will also suspend the 
progress of some of the secondary symptoms. 

3. In cutaneous diseases, 

4. In ozena, aud scrofulous affections of the membranes 
and ligaments. 


The wood is always exhibited in decoction. From the re- 
sinous nature of the active constituent of this substance, this 
cannot be a very active preparation, as the menstruum Is to- 
tally incapable of dissolving, though it may suspend a little of 
the resin. ‘The decoction of an ounce may be drunk in cup- 
fuls in the course of a day. 

The resin may be exhibited, 


1. {n substance, made either into pills, or suspended in 
water in the form of an emulsion. In this way, from 
10 to 30 grains of the resin may be taken in the 
day. 

2, In panda ; in alcohol. About half an ounce of the 
tincture, with three ounces of water, is a sudorific 
dose for an adult, if he attend to keep himself 
warm. 

3, Combined with an alkali. 
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HzmaroxyLon camrecuianum. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. .g. 830, sp. 10. Decandria Monogynia.— Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee. : 
Logwood. _ 
Off-—The wood. 
LIGNUM H@#MATOXYLI CAMPECHIANI. Ld. 
. Liegnum HaMATOXYLI. Lond. Dub: 


- Tuts tree was introduced from the Honduras into Jamai- 
ca, where it is now very common. The wood is firm, heavy, 
and of a dark red colour. Its taste is sweet, with a slight de- 
gree of astringency. It forms a precipitate with a solution of 
gelatine, very readily soluble in excess of gelatine, and with 
sulphate of iron it strikes a brighter biue than any other as- 
tringent I have tried. It is used principally as a dye-wood, 
but also with considerable advantage in medicine. 

Its extract is sweet and slightly astringent; and is there- 
fore useful in obstinate diarrhceas, and in chronic dysentery. 
'~ HELLEBORUS. 

Willd. ¢. 1089. Smith, g. 256. Polyandria Polygyna— 
Nat. ord. Multisilique. | | 
_ Sp. 2. Willd. HeELLEzorus nicEr. Hd. Lond. Melampo- 

dium. Dub. 
Black hellebore. 


Off:-—The root. } | 
Ravpix HELLEBORI NiGRI. Lid. Lond. Dub. 


Tuts plant, which was formerly called Melampodium, is 
perennial, and grows wild in the mountainous parts of Au- 
stria, and on the Pyrenees and Appennines. ‘The earliness 
of its flowers, which sometimes appear in December, has 
gained it a place in our gardens. 

_ The roots consist of a black furrowed roundish head, about 
the size of a nutmeg, from which short articulated branches 
arise, sending out numerous corrugated fibres, about the 
_ thickness of a straw, from a span to a foot in Iength, deep 

brown on the outside, white, or yellowish-white within, and 
of an acrid, nauseous and bitterish taste, exciting a sense of 
heat and numbness in the tongue, and of a nauseous acrid 
smell. ‘These fibres only are used in medicine, and the head 
and decayed parts are rejected. For the roots of the real 
black hellebore, the roots of the Adonis vernalis, Trollius 
_Europzus, Actzea spicata, Astrantia major, Helleborus viri- 
dus foetidus, Veratrum album, and Aconitum neomontanum, 
are often substituted. The last is a most virulent poison, and 
may be distinguished by its roots being fusiform, or nearly 
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globular, sending out numerous very brittle fibres, of a grey- 
ish-black or brown colour, as thick as a man’s finger, and re- 
peatedly divided. But the surest way to avoid mistakes, is 
by the apothecary cultivating the plant itself in his own gar- 
den. 

Neumann got from 2880 grains 380 alcoholic, and 181 wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 362 watery, and 181 alcoholic. 
Its active constituent seems to be of a volatile nature ; for it 
loses its virtues by keeping, and water distilled from it has 
an acrid taste. 

Medical use.—In large doses, hellebore is a drastic purga- 
tive; in smaller doses, it is diuretic and emmenagogue. It is 
principally used as a purgative in cases of mania, melancholy, 
coma, dropsy, worms and psora, and as an emmenagogue. 
But its use requires very great caution, for its effects are very 
uncertain, and affected by many circumstances. 

It is commonly exhibited in the form of extract, although 
its activity be much dissipated by the preparation. _ An infu- } 
sion and tincture certainly promise to be medicines of more 
uniform powers. Willdenow says, that the black hellebore 
of the ancients is his fifth species, the Helleborus orientalis. 


Sp. 6. Willd. ; sp.2. Smith. HELLEBORUS F@TIDUS. Lond. 
Dub. 

Bears foot. Stinking hellebore. Settiswort. 

Off-—The leaves. : 

FoLIA HELLEBORI FETIDI. Lond. 

Fouia HELLEBORASTRI. Dub. 


Tuis species.is a native of England. It is perennial, grows 
in shady places, and under hedges, and flowers in March and 
April. The leaves have an acrid, bitter, nauseous taste, and 
unpleasant smell, especially when they are fresh. When 
dried, they are frequently given as a domestic medicine to 
destroy worms; but they must be used sparingly, being so 
violent in their operation, that instances of their fatal effects 
are recorded. 


Hirvupo MEDICINALIS. Dub. 
The Leech. 
Cl. Vermes. Ord. Helmintheca, 


Onty one species of leech is used in medicine. It hasa 
flat and slimy body, composed of rings, tapering towards the 
head, which is turbinated, commonly about two or three in- 
ches long, and of the thickness of a goose-quill, but capable § 
of elongating or contracting itself very much. Its back is of 
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a dull olive-green colour, divided into three nearly equal parts 
by four yellow longitudinal lines, the two lateral entire, the 
two central broken with black. Besides these, between the 
lateral and central lines on each side, there are two others, 
resembling a chain of black and yellow. ‘The belly is turkey 
blue, irregularly marked with yellow spots. It attaches itself 
to solid substances by either end, being furnished with a cir- 
cular sucker at the anal extremity, and a horse-shoe one at 
the head, with a triangular mouth in the centre. 

They should be collected in summer, in waters having a 
clear sandy bottom, as the bite of those found in stagnant wa- 
ters and marshes is said to cause pain and inflammation. For 
the same reason, the horse-leech, which is entirely brown, or 


only marked with a marginal yellow line, is commonly reject- 


ed, although they are used frequently in the North of Europe, 
and during the late scarcity of leeches have occasionally been 
employed, without any bad consequences, in this country. 
The vulgar story of their drawing the whole blood out of the 
body, by evacuating it at one end as fast as they sucked it in 
at the other, if true, would give them a superiority over the 


others, as when a sufficient quantity of blood was drawn, 


there could be no difficulty in making them quit, even with- 
out passing a ligature round their necks. 

_Leeches are best preserved for use in a bottle half filled with 
pure spring or river water, and covered with gauze or muslin, 
although they are said not to die even in an exhausted recei- 
ver, or in a vessel filled with oil. It is advisable frequently to 
change the water in which they are kept, although there are 
instances of their living many months, and even years, in the 
same water; and it is remarkable that water, in which they 
are, keeps much longer sweet than by itself. It is scarcely 
necessary to observe, that whenever the water becomes turbid, 
or foul, or gets an unpleasant smell, or any of the leeches dies 
in it, it should be changed. They should always be kept in a 
moderate temperature, about 50° Fahr. Some recommend 
throwing a little bran into the water; but it is so well ascer- 
tained that they will live for years without any such addition, 
that it is better not to attempt to feed them, until we are bet- 
ter acquainted with their natural food. Though apparently 
so hardy, leeches are sometimes subject to great mortality, 
from unknown causes, as in 1798 and 1799. Infection in 
some cases seems evident. To avoid danger from this source, 
they should be kept in several small vessels, rather than in 
one large reservoir; and when fresh leeches are procured, 
they should always be kept by themselves, and their health 
ascertained, before they are added to the general stock. When 
they have gorged themselves with blood, they frequently die 


‘ 
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of indigestiori, and cause a great mortality even among those 
which have not been used. To avoid this danger, leeches, 
_ which have recently sucked, should also be kept by themselves, 
until they have recovered their usual vigour. ‘The treatment § 
of the individuals which have performed their office has been § 
the subject of some controversy. One recommends using no 
means to make them disgorge the blood they have sucked, 
but only to immerse them for half an hour in milk-warm 
water, and to change their water regularly every second day 
for some time; others advise stripping them, as it is’ called, 
ihat is, taking hold of the tail between the finger and thumb 
of the left hand and drawing the animal through those of the 
right, so as to evacuate the blood ; while others, again, apply 
salt to their heads, until they vomit all the blood they have 
sucked. Leeches change their skin frequently. At that time 
they are subject to indisposition, and will not bite. The re- 
moval of the old cuticle may sometimes be assisted by wiping 
them with a bit of soft linen. | 
Medical use.—Leeches are a very old and useful remedy in 
every case requiring local blood-letting. ‘They cause less ir- 
ritation than cupping, and can often be applied nearer to the 
part. MO G 
They are used, 
1. In the headach of the first or inflammatory stage of 
continued fever. | 
2. In inflammation of all kinds, ophthalmia, phrenitis, cy- 
nanche, rheumatisms, odontalgia, podagra. 
3. In some cases of rubeola and scarlatina. 
4. In suppressed natural or habitual hamorrhagies, espe- 
cially piles. : | 
5. In plethora of the head, chincough, in mania from sup- |) 
pressed discharges. i 
6. Dysuria phlogistica. “a 
The application of leeches is sometimes attended with diffi- | 
culty. When changing their skin, they will not bite, and are 
averse to it in cloudy rainy weather, and in the evening. | 
When kept out of the water some minutes before they are ap- 
plied, and allowed to crawl on dry linen, they are said to bite 
more eagerly. ‘The part to which they are to be applied 
should be very well washed, first with soap and water, and af- | 
terwards with water, or milk and water, and if covered with 
strong hairs, should be shaved. When they are not inclined 
to bite, the part may be moistened with milk, or a little blood 
drawn from it by a scratch with a lancet. When they fix, 
they inflict, without causing much pain, a wound of three mi- 
nute flaps, meeting at equal angles, from which they suck 
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blood until they are gorged, and drop off spontaneously, or 
are forced to quit their hold by sprinkling on them a little 
salt. A large leech will draw about an ounce of blood ; but 
the quantity may be much increased by bathing the wounds 
with tepid water, or applying over them cupping glasses. 
Sometimes it is even difficult to stop the bleeding; but it will 
always cease on applying a little lint, and continuing pressure 
a sufficient length of time. 


Horpevum pisticuon. Ld. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g.151. sp. 3. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. Ord. Gra- 
mina. 

Barley. 

Off-—The seed called Pearl-barley. 

SEMINA HORDEI DISTICHI. Seminadecorticata. Dub. Ed. 

SEMINA HORDEI. Semina tunicis nudata. ond. 


Bar ey is an annual plant, cultivated in almost every coun- 
try of Europe. Linnzeus says that it is a native of ‘Tartary, 
but without adducing sufficient proof. | . 

Pearl-barley is prepared by grinding off the husk of rough 

barley, and forming the grain into little round granules, of a 
pearly whiteness. In this state, barley consists almost solely 
of amylaceous matter ; when boiled it forms an excellent ar- 
ticle of nourishment; and a decoction of it, properly acidu- 
lated, is one of the best beverages in acute diseases. 

Barley meal, according to Fourcroy and Vauquelin, con- 
tains a little unctuous coagulable oil, sugar, starch, an animal 
substance partly soluble in water, and partly in glutinous floc- 
culi; phosphate of lime and magnesia, silica, iron, and a lit- 
tle acetic acid. | 

Humuuus Ltupuuus. Lond. 7 | 

Willd. g. 1795, sp. 415. Smith, g. 415, sp. 1. Dicecia Pen- 
tandria:— Nat. ord. Scabride. 

Hop. 

Off-—The strobiles dried. Eas 

STROBILI HUMULI. Strobili siccati. Lond. 

STROBILI HUMULI LUPULI. 

Tue hop is an indigenous perennial climbing plant, culti- 
vated to a great extent in Kent, and some other counties in. 
England, for its leafy tops, which are used in the brewing of 
ale and porter; and as a very considerable revenue arises 
from the duty imposed on them, the use of all other bitters; 
such as quassia, &c. is prohibited by act of parliament; as; 


I 
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indeed, hops themselves once were. In the north of Europe, 
- the young shoots are eaten instead of asparagus. 

Hops are intensely bitter, aromatic, and astringent. By 
simple infusion the aroma is extracted; by short boiling the 
bitter, and by long-continued boiling, the aroma is dissipated, 
and the astringency predominates. ‘The aroma resides in a 
volatile oil, and the astringency in a species of tannin, for sul- 
phate of iron is blackened by it. It also contains a resin from 
which it has its bitterness, and a nauseous mucilaginous ex- 
tractive, which alcohol precipitates from the infusion. Crystals 
of nitrate and muriate of potash appear in a long kept extract. 
The old writers say, that hops are added to malt liquors on ac- 
count of the,lithontriptic virtues which they were supposed to , 
possess ; thus Ray affirms, that since the Londoners added 
hops to their beer, they have been less subject to calculous 

complaints; and if we were to believe Lobb, a very hard 
urinary calculus was softened by a decoction of hops. Their 
évident effects are to impart an aromatic bitter, and to retard 
the acetous fermentation ; for malt liquors keep longer in pro- § 
portion to the quantity of hops added, and the bitterness de- 
creases as the liquor becomes ripe, and disappears as it. verges 
to acidity. Bergius supposes that the sweetness of the malt 
would hurt the stomach, were it not corrected by the bitter- 
ness of the hop. It also probably ‘communicates a narcotic 
quality. A pillow stuffed with hops is said to have long been 
a popular remedy, and recent experiments have confirmed 
the fact, and led to the employment of various preparations 
of hops in medicine. The dose of the powder is about three § 
grains, although it may be remarked that it is very difficult §) 
to powder. It produced sleep, in the experiments of Dr De 
Roches, in rheumatic, syphilitic, and pectoral complaints. 
The tincture seemed to possess the same anodyne virtues, but 9) 
it was not so uniform in itsaction. Dr Maton gave it in the 
form of tincture and extract with the best effect, in articular 
rheumatisms. He did not observe that it had any influence § 
in relaxing the bowels, but the contrary ; and he is disposed } 
to believe that the pulse is reduced in frequency, and increa- § 
sed in firmness, by this medicine, in a very direct manner. 
An ointment compounded with the hop is said, by Mr Freake, § 
to have eased the violent pain in the last stage of cancer, when f 
all other applications were ineffectual.: 


Hyprarcyrum. Dub. Lond. 
Hyprareyrus. Lid. 
Mercury. Quicksilver. 
Ter general chemical and physical properties of this metal 
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3 have been already enumerated. We shall now treat of it 
more minutely, as forming an important aiticle in the materia 
| medica. . 
It is found, , 
1, In its metallic state: 
a. Uncombined. — 
6. Alloyed with silver. 
c. Alloyed with copper. 3 
d. Combined with sulphur (Cinnabar. ) 
e. Combined with hydroguretted sulphur (Athiops 
minerale.) 
2. Oxidized. 
a. Combined with muriatic acid. 
b. — sulphuric acid. 
Plisre are considerable mines of mercury in Hungary and 
in Spain; and what is employed in England is principally im-_ 
ported from the former country. 
| Mercury, taken into the stomach in its metallic state, has 
/No action on the body, except what arises from its weight or 
bulk. It is not poisonous, as was vulgarly supposed, but per- 
fectly inert ; but, in its various states of combination, it pro- 
duces decided sensible effects. It quickens the circulation, and 
increases all the secretions and excretions. According to cir- 
cumstances, the habit of the body of the patient, the tempera- 
ture in which he is kept, the nature of the preparation, and 
the quantity in which it is exhibited, its effects are indeed 
Various : it sometimes increases one secretion more particular- 
ly, sometimes another ; but its most characteristic effect is the 
increased flow of saliva which it generally excites, if given in 
| sufficient quantity. Its particular effects, and means of pia 
ducing each of them, will be noticed hereafter. 
Mercury, or some of its preparations, is exhibited, 
1, Asan errhine. The sub-sulphate of mercury. 
2. As a sialogogue. Mercury, in almost any form. 
3. As acathartic. ‘The sub-muriate of mercury, (calo- 
mel.) ! 
4, As a diuretic. The oxides, the muriate, and the sub- 
-muriate, combined with other diuretics. 
5. As a sudorific. Calomel,; conjoined with a sudorific 
regimen. . 
6: As an emmenagogue. 
| 7. Asan astringent. Muriate of mercury. 
}- 8. Asastimulant. Muriate of mercury. 
_ 9. As an antispasmodic. A 3 
10, As an anthelmintic. : 














‘ 
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With some of these views, mercury is frequently exhibited, 

1. In febrile diseases; in obstinate agues. 

2. In inflammatory diseases ; ; In indolent and chronic in- 
flammations, especially of the glandular viscera, as 
the liver, spleen, &c. 

3, In exanthematous diseases; variola. 

4. In profluvia ; in dysentery. 

5. In spasmodic diseases ; tetanus, trismus, hydropho- 
bia, &c. 

6. In cachectic diseases ; anasarca, ascites, hydrothorax, 
hydrocephalus, &c. 

7. In impetigines ; scrofula, syphilis, lepra, icterus, &c. 

8. In local diseases ; in caligo cornez, amaurosis, gonor- 
rheea, obstipatio, amenorrhcea suppressionis, tu- 
mours of various kinds, herpes, tinea, psora, &c. 

‘Mercury occasionally attacks the bowels, and causes violent 
purging, even of blood. The effect is remedied by intermit- 
ting the use of the medicine, and by exhibiting opium. 

At other times it is suddenly determined to the mouth, and 
produces inflammation, ulceration, and an excessive flow ‘of 
saliva. In this case, too, the use of the mercury must be dis- 
continued for a time; when, according to Mr Pearson’s ad- 
vice, the patient should be fr eely exposed to a dry cold air, 
with the occasional use of cathartics, Peruvian bark, and mi- 
neral acids, and the assiduous application of astringent gar- 
gles. On the other hand, the sudden suppression of ptya- 
lism is not without danger. It is most frequently caused 
by cold liquids being taken into the stomach, or exposure to 
cold and moisture, while under the influence of mercury. 
The danger is to be obviated by the quick introduction of 
mercury, so as to affect the gums, with the occasional use of 
the warm bath. 

Sometimes also a morbid condition of the system occurs 
during a mercurial course, and tends to a fatal issue. Mr 
Pearson has termed it Erethismus. It is characterised by 
great depression of strength; a sense of anxiety about the 
preecordia ; frequent sighing , trembling, partial or univer- 

sal; a small quick pulse; sometimes vomiting; a pale con- 
tracted countenance, a sense of coldness, while the tongue is 
seldom furred, or the vital or natural functions much disor- 
dered. In this state, a sudden or violent exertion of muscu- 
lar power will sometimes prove fatal. ‘To prevent dangerous 
consequences, the mercury must be discontinued, whatever 

may be the stage, extent, or violence of the disease for which 
it has been exhibited, and the patient must expose himself 
freely to a dry and cool air, in such a manner as shall be at- 
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tended with the least fatigue; and in the course of ten or 
fourteen days, he will sometimes be so far recovered, that he 
may safely resume the use of mercury. : 

In some particular habits it also produces an exanthema- 
tous disease, which sometimes proves fatal, well known by the 
name of erythema or eczema mercuriale and hydrargyria. 

From many motives, both laudable and culpable, mercury 
has been tortured into a greater variety of forms than any 
other article of the materia medica. Of these Swediaur has 
given a complete table, in the last edition of his works on the 
venereal disease. It is too long for insertion in this place: 
I shall therefore give a systematic view of those mercurial pre- 
parations only which enter at least one of the British Phar- 
macopcelas. | 

Mercury is exhibited, 

I. Purified by distillation. 
Hydrargyrum purificatum. D. L. 
Hydrargyrus purificatus. £. , 
IT. Oxidized. 
A. Protoxide: , , 
1. By precipitation, from its solution in nitrous acid, by 
ammonia. 
Oxidum hydrargyricinereum. E. L. 
Pulvis hydrargyri cinereus. D. 
Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri cinerei. £. 
2. By trituration. | 
a. With unctuous substances. 
Unguentum hydrargyri. E. D. 
——_—_—_—_——— fortius. ZL. 
mitius. LZ. D. 
Linimentum hydrargyri. L. 
ec eid dan nena cum hydrargyro. 
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eee hydrargyri. E. L. 
6. With saccharine substances, 
Pilule hydrargyri. L. D. E. 
c. With carbonate of lime, 
Hydrargyrum cum creta. JL. D. 
d, With carbonate of magnesia, 
Hydrargyrum cum magnesia. JD, 
B. Peroxide. 
1. By the action of heat and air, 
Oxydum hydrargyri. D. 
Oxydum hydrargyri rubrum, ZL. 
2, By the action of nitrous acid, 
Oxidum hydrargyrirubrum per acidum nitricum, E. 
Oxydum hydrargyri nitricum. D. 7 
Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri. L. 
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Unguentum oxidi hydrargyri rubri. E. 
— subnitratis hydrargyri. D. 
——— hydrargyri nitrico-oxydi.  L. 
III. Oxidized and combined with acids ; 
A. Protoxide. 
1. With nitrous acid: 
~ a. Unguentum nitratis hydrargyri. L. 
_———-—-—— supernitratis hydrargyri. D. 
—— nitratis hydrargyri fortius, vulge 
_Unguentum citrinum. E. 
6. Unguentum nitratis hydrargyri mitius. E. 
2. With sulphuric acid : 
Sub-sulphas hydrargyri flavus. aie 
Oxydum hydrargyri sulphuricum. D: 
3. With muriatic acid: 
a, By sublimation. 

_ Sub-murias hydrargyri. LZ: * 
Sub-murias hydrargyri mitis sive Calomelas. E. 
Sub-murias hydrargyri sublimatum. D. 

Pilule hydrargyri.sub-muriatis. L. 
6. By precipitation. 
Sub-murias hydrargyri preecipitalus E. D. 
4. With acetic acid : 
Acetas hydrargyri. £. 
Acetis hydrargyri. D. 
B. Peroxide. 
‘J. Muriate. 
Murias hydrargyri corrosivus. E. 
corrosivum. D. 
Oxymurias hydrargyri. L. 
Liquor oxymuriatis hydrargyri. L. 
2. Sub-muriate. with ammonia, 
Submurias hydrargyri ammoniatum. D. 
Hydrargyrum precipitatum album. L. 
Unguentum sub-muriatis hydrargyri ammonia- 
SiN 
Unguentum hydrargyri presdipitati albi. L. 
IV. Combined with sulphur. 
1. By trituration, 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri nigrum. £. D. 
2. By sublimation, 
Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum. L. D. 














————— 








SIEORCZ ANUS NIGER. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 378, sp. 1. Smith, g. 99. sp. Pentandria Mo- 
Poe i ord. Solanaceae. 
Common henbane. _ 
Off—The herb and seeds. 
a) HERBA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Ed. 
_Forra nyosciami. Lond. 
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_Herpa uyosciamri. Dub, 
5) SEMINA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Ed. 
SEMINA HYOSCIAMI. Lond. 


HenBANE is an annual plant, which grows in great abun- 
dance in-most parts of Britain, by the road sides, and among 
rubbish, and flowers in July. Its smellis strong and peculiar, | 
and, when bruised, something like tobacco, especially when 
the leaves are burnt; and, on burning, they sparkle, as if 
they contained a nitrate: when chewed, however, they have 
no saline taste, but are insipid, mild, and mucilaginous. 
Henbane, in a moderate dose, often produces sweat, and 
sometimes an eruption of pustules, and generally sound sleep, 
succeeded by serenity of mind, and recruited vigour of the. 
body; but like the other narcotics, instead of these, it some- 
times gives rise to vertigo, headach, and general uneasiness. 
With particular individuals, it occasions vomiting, colic pains, 
a copious flow of urine, and sometimes purging. In exces- 
sive doses, its effects are fatal; general debility, delirium, re- 
markable dilatation of the pupils of the eyes, convulsions, 
death. Upon the whole, like opium, it is a powerful ano- 
dyne ; and, like cicuta, it is free from any constipating effect, 
having rather a tendency to move the belly. ) 

Med. use.—From the writings of Dioscorides and others, 
it appears, that different species of henbane have been long 
used in the practice of medicine. By Celsus it was applied 
externally as a collyrium in ophthalmia; for allaying the pain 
of the toothach ;_ and he gave it internally as an anodyne. 

Its use, however, was for a long period entirely relinquish- 
ed, until! revived by Dr Stork of Vienna, in those cases 
where aw anodyne is requisite, and where there are objections 
to the use of opium. It is employed in wandering rheumatic 
pains, in indurations of the mamme: from retained milk, 
painful swellings, whether scirrhous or not, scrofulous and 
cancergus ulcers, inflamed piles, and spasms of the bowels 
from increased irritability ; under the form of a cataplasm of 
the bruised leaves, with bread and milk; of an ointment, 
made of the powder of the leaves, with wax and oil; of a. 
simple powder, sprinkled on the sore, or of a decoction in 
milk as an injection. An infusion prepared by digesting the 
bruised leaves in olive oil is also usefully applied i inflam - 
mation of the bowels, kidneys, testicles, urethra, painful re- 
tention of urine, and in blind piles. 

_ An extract from the leaves, or from the seeds, is the form 
in which it is given internally ; and it has been used with ad- 
vantage in a variety of nervous affections, as mania, melan- 
cholia, epilepsy, hysteria, trismus, and spasms from injured 
Nerves, in rheumatism and arthritis, in glandular swellings, 
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in obstinate ulcerations, and in every case where it is desir- 
able either to allay inordinate action, or to mitigate pain. 
Its dose may be gradually increased from half a grain. Collin 
pushed it to the length of 30 grains for a dose. | 
_ The extract of henbane has been lately much used by ocu- 

_ lists for dilating the pupils of the eyes, in order to facilitate 
the extraction or breaking down of the cataract, to diminish 
sensibility, to destroy adhesions, to reduce protrusions of the 
iris, and to dilate contraction of the pupil. The mode of ap- 
plication is by dropping a few drops of solution of the extract 
into the eye, or applying them with a camel’s hair brush. 
The greatest effect is produced in about four hours, and it is 
generally over in twelve. Vision is not impaired during its 
action. 


Hyssorus orricinatis. Ed. Dub. ) 

Willd. g. 1096, sp.1. Didynamja Gymnospermia.—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate. ely 

Hyssop. 

Off-—The herb and leaves. 

HERBA HYSSOPI OFFICINALIS. Ed. 

Fouia uyssopi. Dud. 


Hyssor is a perennial herb which grows wild in Germany. 
Its leaves have an aromatic smell, and a warm pungent taste. 
Its virtues depend entirely on an essential oil which rises 
in distillation both with water and with alcohol. Besides the’ 
general virtues of aromatics, its preparations were formerly 
recommended in humoral asthmas, coughs, and other dis- 
orders of the breast and lungs, and were said to promote ex- 
pectoration. 


IcutHyocotia. Dub. 

Isinglass. 

Isinglass is prepared from many species of Acipenser. The 
Dublin college specify the A. s‘wrio or Beluga, and the A. 
Ruthenus or Sterlet, besides which a great deal is obtained 
from the A. sturzo, the Sturgeon, and A. séellatus, the Ser- 
ruga. | 

The preparation of isinglass is almost peculiar to Russia. It 
is made in all places where the large species of sturgeon are 
caught, as on the Dneiper, the Don, and especially on the Cas- 
pian sea, also on the Volga, the Ural, the Oby, and the Irtysh. 
That prepared from the sturgeon is reckoned the best, and 
next to it, that from the beluga. It alsovarious according tothe 
mode of preparation. On the Volga and Ural, the sounds are 
watered while fresh, and dried toa certain degree. The outer 
skin is next taken off, and the inner glossy white membrane Is 
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twisted, and then completely dried. The best is usually rolled 
into the form of a snake or heart ; the second folded in leaves 
like a book ; and the worst is dried without any care. In other 
places, as at Gurief, fish-glue is extracted from the sounds by 
boiling. ‘This is cut into slabs or plates, is perfectly transpa- 
rent, and has the colour of amber. On the Okka, where the 
sterlet only is to be had, the sounds are beat just as they are 
extracted from the fish, and dried into glue. 

Good isinglass is white, in some degree transparent, dry, 
composed of membranes, not too thick, and without any smell. 

The properties of isinglass depend entirely on the gelatin, of 
which it principally consists. One hundred grains of good 
isinglass were found by Mr Hatchett to contain rather more 
than ninety-eight of matter soluble in water. A nutritious 
jelly may be prepared from it. A watery solution of it is used 
as a test of the presenceof tannin, and for the clarification of. 
spiritous liquors. Sir H. Davy’s solution for the former purpose 
consists of 120 grains of isinglass dissolved in twenty ounces 
of water ; and if properly made, it has a tendency to gelatinize, 
at temperatures below 50° F. 
_ It is employed in the preparation of English court- plaster. 


InuLa HELENIUM. Dub. : 3 

Willd. g. 1489, sp. 1. Smith, g. 369, sp.1. Syngenesia 
superflua.——Nat. ord. Composite radiate. 

Elecampane. 


Off- —The root. 
RapDix ENULE CAMPANE. Dub. 


Tuis is a very large downy perennial plant, sometimes 
found wild in moist rich soils. It flowers in July and Au- 
gust. The root, especially when dry, has an agreeable aro- 
matic smell: its taste, on first chewing, is glutinous, and, as 
it were, somewhat rancid ; in a little time it discovers an aro- 
matic bitterness, which by degrees becomes considerably acrid 
and pungent. 

Neumann got from 480 grains of the dry root, 390 watery, 
and 5 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 150 alcoholic, and 

300 watery. In distillation, alcohol elevated nothing ; but the 
distilled water was first observed by Geoffroy to be milky, and 
mixed with flocculi of a cineritious concrete volatile oil, part- 
ly swimming, and partly sinking in the water. He also as- 

_certained that it was fusible, and compares it to camphor or 
benzoic acid. “Neumann likewise examined it, and consider- 
ed it as a peculiar substance, having some resemblance to 
camphor. He found that it melts with a gentle heat, and 

_ when cold appears softer and more unctuous; that it never 
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assumes a crystalline form, but when dry preves opaque and 
crumbly; that laid on burning coals it totally exhales ; that 
it is soluble in alcohol, but insoluble in water; and that by 
keeping it gradually loses the smell of elecampane. This 
root has also been discovered by Rose to contain a matter ha- 
ving some analogy with starch, the properties of which have 
been described under the title of Inulin. 

According to Funke’s analysis, elecampane root contains, 
1, A crystallizable volatile oil; 2. A peculiar feculum ; 3. An 
extractive matter; 4. Free acetic acid; 5. A crystallizable re- 
sin; 6. Albumen; 7. Fibrous matter. The ashes contain car- 
bonates of lime and of magnesia, silica, and a trace of iron. 

Medical use.—It is a gently stimulating medicine, nearly 
similar in its action to angelica. ‘The extract is merely a 
slight bitter, as the essential oil is totally dissipated in the pre- 
paration. _ 


TpECACUANHA. 

Radix IPECACUANHE. Lid. 

Rapix 1pEcacuanH#. Callicocca Ipecacuanha. Brotero; 
Transactions of the Linnzan Society, vol. vii. Lond. Dub. 


Trecacuan, in the language of South America, means vo- 
miting root, and is applied to various vegetables which possess 
that property in any remarkable degree; hence the confusion 
and. contradictions which have long prevailed concerning the 
plant which furnishes our officinal Ipecacuan: and this confu- 
sion is increased by several varieties of Ipecacuan being found 
in the shops. . 

Ist; The ash-coloured or Peruvian ipecacuan is a small 
wrinkled root, bent and contorted into a great variety of fi- 
gures, brought over in short pieces, full of wrinkles and deep 
circular fissures, quite down to a small white woody fibre that 
runs in the middle of each piece: the cortical part is com- 
pact, brittle, looks smooth and resinous upon breaking : it 
has very little smell; the taste is bitterish and subacrid, co- 
vering the tongue as it were with a kind of mucilage. This, 
according to Mutis, is obtained from the Psycotria emetica, 
and is that commonly used. 

2d, The brown ipecacuan is small, and somewhat more 
wrinkled than the foregoing; its bark is of a brown or black- 
ish colour without, and white within; this is brought from 
Brazil, and is the root of a.Cephaélis, which is perennial, and 
grows in moist shadowy situations. A complete monography 
of it, and an excellent plate, were published, in the sixth vo- 
jume of the Transactions of the Linnzean Society, by Profes- 
sor Brotero, who calls it the Callicocca Ipecacuanha; but the 
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genus Callicocca has been united by Willdenow with that of 
Cephaélis, to which we have therefore referred it. ‘The plate 
of Brotero corresponds with that published in Woodville’s 
Medical Botany, vol. iii., from a plant sent in spirits from 
Brazil by Governor Philips to Sir Joseph Banks, but which 
unfortunately was not in flower, and also with the rude 
draught of Piso, who first examined it. It has been some- 
times observed, even in a small dose, to produce violent ef- 
fects. ar 

3d, The white sort is woody, has no wrinkles, and no per- 
ceptible bitterness in taste. It is probably the root of a viola. 
Though taken in a large dose, it has scarcely any effect at all. 

Besides these, the name of Ipecacuan is given to various 
species of Cynanchum, Asclepias, Euphorbia, Dorstenia, and 
Ruellia. ‘With regard to their comparative strengths, De- 
candolle says, that vomiting is produced by 22 grains of the 
Cynanchum Ipecacuanha, 24 of the Psycotria emeiica, 60 to 
7% of the Viola calceolaria, and one to three drachms of the 
Viola Ipecacuanha. | 

Ipecacuan was first brought into Europe about the middle 
of last century, and an account of it published about the 
same time by Piso; but it did not come into general use till 
about the year 1686, when Helvetius, under the patronage 
of Lewis XIV. introduced it into practice, 

Neumann got from 7680 parts, 1440 alcoholic, and after- 
wards 1880 watery extract ; and inversely, 2400 watery, and 
600 alcoholic. It has also been analysed by Mr Henry, who 
supposes it to contain a free acid decomposable by heat, salts 
of lime, and a matter resembling caoutchouc; and by M. 
Massonfour, who found in it gallic acid, gum or mucilage, ex- 
tractive and resin. On the contrary, I find that the tincture 
of ipecacuan does not redden infusion of litmus, or precipitate 
solution of gelatine; that it is precipitated by water, by red 
sulphate of iron, readily acquiring a’ green colour from excess 
of the chalybeate, and by infusion of nut-galls. According to 
Dr Irving, the watery solution is more emetic than the alco- 
holic, the decoction than the distilled water, and the cortical 
than the ligneous part. Others have found, that the resin- 
ous part is more apt to act upon the intestinal canal, and to 
operate by stool. By long-continued boiling, it becomes al- 
most inert ; and the emetic property of ipecacuan is most ef- 
_ fectually counteracted by means of the acetic acid, insomuch 
that thirty grains of the powder, taken in two ounces of vi- 
hegar, produced only some loose stcols. 

From these experiments it evidently appears, that ipeca- 
cuan contains cinchonin and a resin, and that its emetic pro- 
perty does not depend upon the latter, although we can 
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scarcely attribute it to the former, as in other substances it 
does not manifest any emetic property. It is, therefore, pro- 
bably owing to some other principle, soluble in water and al- 
cohol. 

Med. use.—The primary effect of ipecacuan is that of sti- 
mulating the stomach. If the dose be sufficiently large, it 
excites vomiting, by inverting the peristaltic motion of the 
stomach and duodenum ; in:a smaller dose it only produces 
nausea, and operates by stool; and in a still smaller dose it 
gently stimulates the stomach, increases the appetite, and fa- 
cilitates digestion. Its secondary effects depend on the sym- 
pathy of other parts with the stomach ; and ip this way only 
can we explain its action as an antispasmodic, diaphoretic, 
expectorant, and in checking hzmorrhagies. Its beneficial 
effects, in some cases, also seem to be owing to the general 
concussion given to the whole system during the action of 
vomiting. | 


Tpecacuan, properly administered, often proves serviceable, 

1. In intermittent fevers. It has frequently succeeded in 
stopping these, when given about an hour before an accession 
was expected, and also when given so as to produce vomiting 
at the time of an accession, or at the end of the cold stage. 

2. In continuedsfevers. We have never seen more deci- 
dedly beneficial effects from the use of any medicine whatever, 
than from the exhibition of ipecacuan in the precursory stage 
of typhus fever. An emetic, succeeded by diluent diaphor- 
etics, when administered sufficiently early in the disease, very 
frequently cuts it short at once; and when it fails in this de-. 
sirable object, it always has a beneficial influence on the pro- 
gress of the fever. 

3. In inflammatory diseases, rheumatism, bubo, swelled 
testicle. ! 

4. In exanthematous diseases, when the eruption is dispo- 
sed to recede. 

5. In heemorrhagies, when given in nauseating doses. 

6. In profluvia, especially in dysentery, so much so, that 
it was formerly esteemed a specific against that disease. But 
Cullen attributes its good effects, in this instance, to its pro- 
ducing a steady determination of the peristaltic motion of the 
intestine downwards, when given in repeated small doses. 

7. In many spasmodic diseases; in epilepsy, asthma, dys- 
pnoea, pertussis, chronic diarrhoea, hysteria, melancholy, ma~- 
nia. 

8. In cachectic diseases, as in some kinds of dropsy. 

9. In impetiginous diseases; in jaundice. 


~ 
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10. In local diseases ; in amaurosis, and several of the dy- _ 
sorexlé. : 

11. Lastly, in every instance when we wish to evacuate the 
stomach, as when it is overloaded with food, or when poison, 
especially opium, has been swallowed. 


The use of ipecacuan, as an emetic, is contra-indicated, 

1. Where there is a disposition to haeemorrhagy. 

2. Where there is an increased flow of blood towards the 
head. ; | 

3. In very irritable subjects. 

4. In pregnant women, and persons afilicted with hernia. 


Tpecacuan is exhibited, 

1. In substance, in powder. Full vomiting will generally 
be produced in an adult by a scruple or half a drachm; and 
though less might answer the purpose, fortunately an over- 
dose is scarcely attended with any inconvenience, as the whole 
of it is vomited with the contents of the stomach as soon as it 
operates. The vomiting is promoted and facilitated by drink- 
ing copiously of warm watery fluids. On the contrary, when 
vomiting is not intended, liquids must be rather drunk spa- 
ringly, and the dose must be diminished to a grain or less. 
In such small doses it is conveniently combined with any pro- 
per adjunct, in the form of powder, pill, or bolus. 

2. In infusion. One drachm may be infused in four ounces 
of water, and taken in repeated doses till it operate. 

3. Infused in wine. 

Ipecacuan not only checks the narcotic effects of opium, 
and is therefore one of the best antidotes for its poison, but 
reciprocally the emetic powers of ipecacuan are checked by 
the addition of opium, and the combination operates by in- 
creasing the cuticular discharge, 


Iris FLORENTINA. Ld. 

Willd. g. 97, sp. 7. Triandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Ensate. - 

Off---The root. Florentine Orris. 


Rapbix IRIDIS FLORENTINAE. 


Tuts is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Europe. 
The dried roots are imported from Italy. They are white, 
flattish, knotty, and have a very slightly bitter taste, and an 
agreeable smell, resembling that of violets. 

Neumann got from 480 parts, 77 alcoholic, and afterwards 
100 watery, and inversely 180 watery, and 8 alcoholic ex- 
tract. The distilled water smells a little of the root, but ex- 
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hibits no appearance of oil. They are chiefly used as a per- 
fume. ° | 


JUNIPERUS. : 

Willd. g. 1841. Smith, g. 421, Dioecia Monadelphia.— 
Nat. ord. Conifere: 

Sp. 10. Willd. sp. 1. Smith, Juniperus communis. . Ed. 
-Lond. Dub. 

Common juniper. 


Off-—The berries and tops. 
a) Bacce sunipert. Lond. Dub. 
Bacc& JUNIPERI comMuNIs. Ed: 
6) Cacumina suniperi. Lond. 
Tus is an evergreen shrub, growing on heaths and hilly 
grounds in all parts of Europe. It flowers in May. The 
berries are chiefly brought from Holland and from Italy. 


_ The Italian berries are in general reckoned-the best. Juni- 


per berries have a strong, not disagreeable smell, and a warm 
pungent sweet taste, which, if they are long chewed, or much 
bruised, is followed by a bitterish one. Their predominant 
constituents are essential oil, and a sweet mucilaginous mat- 
ter. i 

Medical use.—To the oil they are indebted for their sti- 
mulating, carminative, diaphoretic, and diuretic properties. 
‘They are most commonly used in the form of infusion, as a 
dinretic drink in dropsy. The essential oil may be separated 
by distillation. It possesses the same properties in a higher 
degree, and imparts them to ardent spirits. The peculiar 
flavour and well-known diuretic effects of Hollands, are ow- 
ing to the oil of juniper. The decoction and extract are 
very inert preparations of the class of bitters. 

Every part of the plant contains the same essential oil; 
therefore an infusion of the tops is likewise diuretic: ‘The 
wood also was formerly officinal. In, warm countries a re- 
sin exudes from the juniper-tree. It is called sandarac, and 
is often mixed with mastich. -It is not a pure resin ; for, ac- 
cording to Mr Giese, about one-fifth of it is not soluble in 
water, or in alcohol, but in ether, resembling in these re- 
spects copal, 


Sp. 6. Juniperus sazina. £d. Lond. Dub. 

Savine. 

Off-—The leaf. 

Fouia JUNIPER! SABINE. Ed. 

Fours saBpina. Lond. Dub. 

Tuis is an evergreen shrub, a native of Siberia and Tarta- 
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ry, but not unfrequent in our gardens. The leaves have a 
bitter, acrid, biting taste, and a strong disagreeable smell : 
distilled with water, they yield an essential oil in considerable 
quantity. 

Medical use.—Savine is a warm stimulating medicine, ca- 
pable of producing diaphoresis, and increasing all the secre- 
tions, but apt to excite hemorrhagy, especially from the 
uterus. It is also recommended as an anthelmintic, and is 
said to be very efficient in the cure of gout. | 

Internally, a conserve of the fresh leaves is exhibited in 
doses of from half a drachm to a drachm. 

Externally, the leaves are applied in the form of powder or 
infusion to warts, carious bones, and old ulcers, and in cases 
of gangrene, psora, and tinea; an excellent issue ointment is 
also prepared with the powder. The essential oil is a very 


active remedy. 


Sp. 14. JuNipERus Lycra. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Olibanum. 

Off---A gum resin. 

GUMMI-RESINA JUNIPERI LycIm. Ed. 
OLIBANUM; gummi-resina. Lond. Dub. 


OLIBANUM is principally collected in Arabia, and brought 
from Mecca to Cairo, from whence it is imported into Europe. 
It consists of transparent brittle grains of different sizes, not 
larger than a chesnut, of a red or yellow colour, having little 
taste and a peculiar aromatic smell. Neumann got from 480 
erains, 346 alcoholic, and 125 watery extract, and inversely, 


200 watery, and 273 alcoholic. The distilled spirit and oil 


_ both smelt of olibanum, but no oil separated. Braconnot says 


it is composed of a gum and a resin, acquiring peculiar pro- 
perties by the action of nitrous acid. Olibanum forms a trans- 
parent solution with alcohol, and a milky fluid when tritura- 
ted with water: it is not fusible, but inflammable, and burns 


'with an agreeable smell. It is the frankincense of the an- 


cients; and the diffusion of its vapour around the altar still 


forms part of the ceremonies of the Greek and Roman catho- 
lic churches. : 


Kino. Succus spissatus Eucalypti resiniferee. Zid. 
Kino; Butea frondosa. Dub. : 
Kino. Arboris, nondum descriptz, African, gummi re- 
sina. Lond. 
Kino, the inspissated juice of the brown gum-tree of Bo- 
tany Bay. The resin of the Butea frondosa. The gum-resin 
of a non-descript. African tree. 


Kino was first noticed by Dr Fothergill, who received it 
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from a druggist as a very fine kind of dragon’s blood, and 
described it as the produce of an African tree called the Pau 
de Sangue. In Moovr’s travels up the Gambia, there is a very 
imperfect account of the tree from which it exudes, and a co- 
py of directions from the African company to their factors, to 
collect and purchase this gum: but it seems to have been 
brought to them only in very small quantities, and mixed 
with gum Senegal. ‘This kind is no longer to be met with 
in commerce, and is not even mentioned by Mr Jackson 
among the exports from Mogodore, or by Mr Winterbot- 
tom, in his account of Sierra Leone. . 

I have found in commerce three kinds of kino, easily dis- 
tinguished by their external appearance. 

The first is in very small jet-black fragments, perfectly o- 
paque, without smell, crackling under the teeth when chew- 
ed, not colouring the saliva, after some time imparting only a 
slight astringent taste, not fusible, and difficultly reduced to 
powder. Powder dark chocolate-brown. Although this has 

‘been the longest known in commerce in this place, I have 
not been able to trace the place of its origin. 

The second is in large fragments, on some of which the 
impression of the vessel into which it had been received while 
fluid, and in which it had hardened, was evident; colour 
very dark brown, fracture resinous, appearance homogeneous, 
with small air bells ; in very thin splinters, transparent, and 
of a ruby red colour: crackling under the teeth when chewed, 
taste at first somewhat acid, but afterwards becoming consi- 
derably bitter and astringent, succeeded by a peculiar sweet- 
ness; infusible, and friable ; powder of a reddish-brown. 
This is said to be the extract of the Coccoloba uvifera or sea- 
side grape; and indeed by comparing it with the specimens 
of that extract, I have no doubt of the accuracy of my infor- 
mation. The kino imported bythe Kast India Company re- 
sembles this in many particulars, but is in smaller fragments. 

The third is in dark brown masses of various sizes, either 
smooth or rounded on the surface, or in fragments often co- 
vered with a reddish-brown powder, fracture resinous and 
very unequal, appearance sometimes homogeneous, but more 
commonly heterogeneous, mixed with bits of twigs, leaves, 
&c.; splinters transparent, ruby red; no smell, scarcely crack= 
ling under the teeth, but sometimes gritty, from the acciden- 
tal mixture of sand; taste simply astringent, succeeded by 
sweetness, and, when long chewed, a portion adheres to the 
teeth ; infusible and friable ; powder reddish-brown. ‘This is 
certainly obtained from the Eucalyptus resinifera, or brown 
gum. tree of New South Wales, by allowing the juice, which 
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either flows from it spontaneously, or is procured by wound= 
ing the tree, to harden in the sun. Some specimens of it in 
its fluid state have even reached this country. 

The Dublin college have indicated the Butea frondosa as 
the source of kino, but certainly erroneously. It however 
produces in large quantities a red juice, very analogous to 
kino, :and which may unquestionably be used as a substitute 
for it. The production of these substances, from so many 
different trees in Africa, America, Asia, and New Holland, 
shew that kino is to be considered as a genus of which these 
are species. 

The analysis of kino, published in the first edition of this 
Dispensatory, has since been confirmed by Vauquelin, as 
well as the conclusion drawn from it, that it consists prin- 
cipally of tannin, and cannot with propriety be classed among 
the resins or gum-resins. But the undoubted origin of the 
third kind, and the examination of a red astringent. matter 
which I picked from a cavity in a specimen of the Cassuarina, 
or beef-wood, prove that I was hasty in supposing that kino 
was always obtained from astringent barks by decoction and 
evaporaticn. 

Kino is much more soluble in boiling than in cold water. 
The decoction, therefore, on cooling, becomes turbid with a 
very copious red sediment. ‘The residuum seems to be sof- 
tened by the heat of boiling water, at least it agelutinates 1 in- 
to masses resembling melted red sealing wax dropt into wa- 
ter. By repeated decoctions with very large quantities of 
water, I have never been able to exhaust it of its soluble 
parts: the last decoctions had still a deep red colour, and 
blackened solutions of iron. ‘This residuum is not more so- 
luble in alcchol than in water, and is not fusible, but when 
thrown on live coals burns away without flame. Vauquelin 
observed, that when the whole quantity of water necessary to 
dissolve the soluble parts of kino is net employed at once, the 
residuum becomes more insoluble. Alcohol dissolves the 
whole of the Botany-bay kino except its impurities. Witha 
Certain proportion of water, this tincture tets fall a copious red 
precipitate, which may be separated by filtration, but with a 
larger proportion of water its transparency is only slightly dis- 
turbed. Itis also remarkable, that alcohol disesives: kino en- 
tirely, but does not dissolve the residuum of the decoction. 
This fact would shew, that the portion extracted by the water 
had the property of rendering the residuum soluble in alco- 
hol. The solutions of kino precipitate gelatine, and, accord- 
ing to Vauquelin, silver, lead, and antimony, white ; and 
von, green. I find that it resembles other astringents, in 
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forming a black precipitate with red sulphate of iron, which 
however is converted into green by the slightest excess of 
the sulphate, and by a larger excess is dissolved into a bright — 
green liquid. 

Med. use.—Kino is a powerful remedy in obstinate chronic 
diarrhoeas and dysenteries ; in all passive heemorrhagies, es- 
pecially from, the uterus; in fluor albus ; and in diseases ari- 
sing from laxity of the solids. 

It is exhibited internally, in doses of from ten to thirty 
_ grains, in substance, or dissolved in diluted alcohol. | 

Externally, it is applied as a styptic, to check hzemorrha- 
gies from wounds or ulcers, and to diminish the discharge of 
sanious or ichorous matter from ill-conditioned ulcers. 


Lactuca. id. | : 

Willd. g. 1404, Smith, g. 342. Syngenesca equalis.— Nat.” 
ord. Composite semiflosculose. 

Sp. 12. Lactuca virosa. Ld. 

Strong-scented lettuce. 


Off-—The herb. 


HERBA LACTUCE VIROSH. Ed. 


Tuis plant flowers in August and September, is biennial, 
and grows wild on rubbish and rough banks, in many places 
in this country. 

The whole plant abounds with a milky juice, intensely bit- 
ter, considerably acrid, and having a strong virose smell like 
opium. 

Medical use.—An extract prepared from the expressed juice 
of the leaves of the strong-scented lettuce, gathered when in 

flower, has been given in dropsies of long standing, proceed- 

ing from visceral obstructions, to the extent of half an ounce 

a-day. It is said to agree with the stomach, to quench thirst, 

to be gently laxative, powerfully diuretic, and somewhat dia-- 
phoretic. Plentiful dilution is allowed during its operation. 

Dr Collin of Vienna asserts, that out of twenty-four dropsical 

patients, all but one were cured by this medicine. 


Sp. Lactuca sativa. Ed. 
Garden lettuce. 


Off-—The herb. 


HERBA LACTUCE SATIVE. Ed. 


"Tus succulent vegetable, which is a valuable sallad, and 
abounds with a cooling bland and pellucid juice before its 
flower stem shoots, after that abounds with a milky juice of 
an intensely bitter taste, which becomes brown on drying by 
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exposure to the air. This juice has been analyzed by Mr 

| John of Berlin, and found to consist of water, caoutchouc as | 
its principal constituent, a trace of resin, a small quantity of 
bitter extractive, and phosphats, muriats, and sulphats. 
| According to this analysis, the milky. juice of lettuce would 
| seem a very inert substance, as the caoutchouc, which is its 
| principal solid constituent, has no action on the body. But 
the remarkable similarity of the taste of shot-lettuce to that 
of opium, induced Dr Coxe of Philadelphia to make a series 
of comparative experiments with lettuce opium on frogs, as well 
as on the human subject. ‘ These experiments were made on 
| frogs as well as onthe human subject. The laudanum madefrom 
the opium of the lettuce increases the pulse in force and fre- 
| quency, and produces generally the same effects as result from 
similar doses of common laudanum. It has been used with 
| advantage in allaying the pain of chronic rheumatism and 
| cholic ; in checking the frequent stools accompanying diar- 
| rhoea; in allaying cough, &c, &c.” Dr Duncan senior has 
| also taken much pains to discover the best method of pre- 
| paring lettuce opium, and his trials have been so successful, 
| that it has obtained a place in the last edition of the Edin- 
| burgh Pharmacopeeia, under the title of Lacrucarium. 


Laurus. i) 
Willd. g. 798. Enneandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Ole- 
raceme, / : : 

| Sp. 1. Laurus cinnamomum. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

The cinnamon tree. 


Off-—The inner bark and its essential oil. 

a) CORTEX LAURI CINNAMOMI. Ed. | 
Cortex cinnamMomi. Dub. (Liber) Lond. 

6) OLEuM crynamomt. FEjus oleum essentiale. Lond. 
-OLEUM ESSENTIALE CINNAMOMI. Dub. 


| Tus valuable tree is a native of Ceylon, where it was 

guarded with unremitting jealousy by the Dutch, that they 
might monopolize the commerce of its productions. They 
| failed, however, in the attempt; and the cinnamon tree is now 
| cultivated, not only in other parts of the East Indies, but 
| also in Jamaica, and other islands in the West Indies. Cey- 
| lon now belongs to the British, and Captain Perceval has 
| published a very interesting account of the cinnamon tree. 
| It is found in greatest perfection in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of Columbo, and grows from four to ten feet high, very 
bushy. The leaves resemble those of the laurel, and, when 
j chewed, have the hot taste and smell of cloves. The blossom 
is white and very abundant, but diffuses no odour. The fruit 
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resembles an acorn, and a species of fixed oil is obtained from 
it. There are several different species of cinnamon trees, or 
trees resembling them in Ceylon, but four only are barked 
by government ; the honey cinnamon, the snake cinnamon, 
the camphor cinnamon, which is inferior to these, and yields 
camphor from its roots, and camphor mixed with gum from 
incisions made into it, and the cabatte cmnamon, which is 
harsher and more astringent than the others. ‘The bark is 
collected at two seasons; the grand harvest lasts from April — 
to August, the little harvest is in December. Such branches 
as are three years old are lopped off, the epidermis is then 
scraped off, the bark slit up, loosened, and removed entire, so 
as to form a tube open at one side. ‘The smaller of these are 
inserted within the larger, and they are spread out to dry. 
They are then packed up in bundles. The tasting of those 
bundles to ascertain their quality is a very disagreeable duty 
imposed on the surgeons. It excoriates the tongue and 
mouth, and causes such intolerable pain as renders it impossi- 
ble for them to continue the occupation two or three days 
successively. In their turns, however, they are obliged to re- 
sume it, and they attempt to mitigate the pain by occasionally 
eating a piece of bread and butter. It is then made up in 
large bundles about four feet long, and eighty pounds in 
weight. In stowing the bales on shipboard, the interstices 
are filled up with black pepper, a practice which is supposed 
to improve both spices. . 

The best cinnamon is rather pliable, and ought not much 
to exceed stout writing paper in thickness. It is of a light 
yellowish colour ; it possesses a sweet taste, not so hot as to 
occasion pain, and not succeeded by any after-taste. ‘The in- 
ferior kind is distinguished by being thicker, of a darker and 
brownish colour, hot and pungent when chewed, and succeed- 
ed by a disagreeable bitter after-taste. The Dutch were ac- 
cused of deteriorating their cinnamon by mixing it with a 
proportion of real cinnamon, but which had been deprived of 
its essential oil by distillation. ‘This fraud could only be de- 
tected by the weaker smell and taste. It is also often mixed 
with cassia bark. Tis last is easily distinguishable by its 
fracture being smooth, and by its slimy mucilaginous taste, 
without any of the roughness of the true cinnamon. 

By distillation with water, it furnishes a small quantity of 
very pungent and fragrant oil; the water itself remains long: 
milky, and has a strong flavour of cinnamon. ‘The watery 
extract in Neumann’s experiment amounted to 720 from 
7680 parts. With alcohol the oil does not arise in distilla- 
tion, but remains in the extract, which amounts to 960, 
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The essential oil of cinnamon has.a whitish-yellow colour, 
a pungent burning taste, and the peculiar fine flavour of cin- 
namon in a very great degree. It should sink in water, and 
be entirely soluble in alcohol. - It is principally prepared in 
Ceylon. . 

Medical use.—Cinnamon is a very elegant and useful are- 
matic, more grateful both to the palate and stomach than 
most other substances of this class. Like other aromatics, 
the effects of cinnamon are stimulating, heating, stomachic, 
carminative, and tonic; but it is rather used as an adjunct to 
other remedies, than as a remedy itself. 

_ The oil is one of the most powerful stimulants we possess, 
and is sometimes used as a cordial in cramps of the stomach, 
and in syncope; as a stimulant in paralysis of the tongue, 
or to deaden the nerve in toothach. But it is principally 
employed as an aromatic, to cover the disagreeable taste of 
other drugs. 


Sp. 2. Laurus cassia. Hd. Dub. 
The cassia tree. _ 
. Off—The bark and flower-buds gathered before they open. 
a 7D CorTEX LAURI cAssIm. Ld. 
CorRTEX CASSIE LIGNER. Dub. 
6) Frores tauri cass1®. Flores nondum expliciti. Ld. 
FLORES NONDUM EXPLICITI CASSIE LIGNER. Dub. 


Tuts tree is very similar to the former. ‘The bark, which 
is imported from different parts of the East Indies and from 
China, has a great resemblance to the true cinnamon, from 
which it is only distinguishable by being of a thicker and 
coarser appearance, and by its breaking short and smooth, 
while the cinnamon breaks fibrous and shivery. 

It resembles cinnamon still more exactly in its aromatic 
flavour and pungency than in its external appearance, and 
seems only to differ from it in being considerably weaker, and 
in abounding more with a mucilaginous matter. 

Cassia buds are the flower-buds, which are gathered and 
dried before they expand. They have the appearance of a 
nail, consisting of a round head, about the size of a pepper- 
corn, surrounded with the imperfect hexangular corolla, which 
gradually terminates in a point. ‘They have a brown colour, 
and the smell and taste of cinnamon. 

Medical use.— Both the bark and buds of cassia possess the 
Same properties with cinnamon, though in an inferior de- 
gree. 

The bark is very frequently, and sometimes unintention- 
ally, substituted for the more expensive cinnamon; and the 


~ 
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products obtained from cassia bark and buds, by distillation, 
are in no respect inferior to those prepared from cinnamon. 


Sp. 3. Laurus campHora. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Camphor tree. 
See CaMPHORA. 


Sp. 10. Laurus nosiuis. Ed. Lond. 
Bay tree. 


Off-—The leaves, berries, and expressed oil of the berries. 
a) Fotium Lauri NoBitis. Ed. Lond. 
Fouta LAuRI. Lond. 
6b) Bacc#® Lauri Nosiuis. Ed. 
Bacc&# Lauri. Lond. 
c) OLEUM FIXUM LAURI NOBILIS. Ed. 


Tuis tree is a native of the south of Europe, but bears the 
winters of this climate perfectly well. Both leaves and ber- 
ries contain a considerable quantity of essential oil, which 
renders them aromatic stimulating substances. 

The berries are generally brought from the Mediterranean, © 
and are more pungent than the leaves. In Spain and Italy, a 
considerable quantity of oil is obtained by expression from the 
fresh berries. It has a green colour, and strong aromatic 
taste and smell. As it therefore is not a fixed oil, but a mix- 
ture of fixed and volatile oil, and as its peculiar properties 
depend entirely on the presence of the latter, it is incorrectly 
stated to be a fixed oil by the Edinburgh college. It should 
rather have been denominated, from the mode of its prepara- 
tion, an expressed oil. 

Medical use.—It is only used externally as a stimulant. 


Sp. 34. Laurus sassarras. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Sassafras. 


Of—The wood, root, and bark. 
a) LigNuUM LAURI sassaFRaAsS. Ed. 
Licnum sassaFrRas. Lond. Dub. 
6) Rapix Lauri sassaFRAS. Ed. 
Rapix sassaFras. Lond. Dub. 
CortTex sassarras. Dub. 


Tris tree is a native of North America, and is cultivated 
in Jamaica. It is the root which is commonly employed. It 
is brought to us in long branched pieces. It is soft, light, and _ 
of a spongy texture; of a rusty white colour; of a strong 
pleasant smell, resembling that of fennel: and a sweetish, 
aromatic, sub-acrid taste. The bark is rough, of a brown- 
ash colour on the outside, and ferruginous colour within; 
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spongy and divisible into layers, and of a stronger taste and 
smell than the wood. 

Neumann got from 480 grains, 80 a alcoholic, and after- 
wards 60 of watery extract, and inversely 120 watery, and 
7.5 alcoholic. In distillation, alcohol elevates nothing, but 
water a ponderous essential oil, in the proportion of about 10 
from 480. 

Medical use.—Sassafras, from the quantity of volatile oil it 
contains, is a gently stimulating, heating, sudorific, and diu- 
retic remedy. 

It is best given in infusion. ‘The decoction and extract are 
‘mere bitters, as the oil is dissipated by the preparation. 

The essential oil may be obtained separate by distillation. 
It is of a whitish-yellow colour, and sinks in water. It is high- 
ly stimulating and heating, and must be given only in very 
small doses. 


Lavanputa spica. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1099, sp. 1. Didynamia Gymnospermia.—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate. 

Lavender. 

Off —The flowering spikes. 

FLORES LAVANDUL& spicm. Ld. 

FLORES LAVANDULE. Lond. Dub. 


LAVENDER is a well-known, small, shrubby, perennial plant, 
_ a native of the south of Europe, but frequently cultivated in 
our gardens, for the sake of its perfume. There are two va- 
rieties. The flowers of both have a fragrant, agreeable smell, 
and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste ; the broad-leaved varie- 
ty is the strongest in both respects, and yields in distillation 
thrice as much essential oil as the other ; its oil is also hotter, 
and specifically heavier: hence, in the southern parts of 
France, where both kinds grow wild, this only is used for the 
distillation of what is called oil of spike. The narrow-leaved 
is the variety commonly met with in our gardens. 

Medical use.— Lavender is a warm stimulating aromatic. 
It is principally used as a perfume. 


Leontopon Taraxacum. Ed. Lond. Dub. i 

Willd. g. 1407, sp. 1. Smith, ¢. 344, sp. 1. paneenEtA a- 
qualis.— Nat. ord. Composite sem iflosculosee. 

Common dandelion. 


Off —The root and leaves. 
a) Herpa LEonToD: TaRAxAcr. Ed. 
Fours raraxaci. Dub. 
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6) Rapix LEONTOD! 'TaRAKACI. Ld. 
Rapix raraxact. Lond. Dub. 


Tis perennial plant is very common in grass fields, and 
uncultivated places. It flowers from April to July. The whole 
plant contains a bitter milky juice, which, however, is most 
abundant in the roots before the flower-stem shoots. The 
bitterness is destroyed by drying, and therefore the recent 
roots only should be used. 


Medical use.—Its vulgar name in all languages shews a po- | 


pular belief of its possessing diuretic properties; and it was 
lately a very fashionable remedy in Germany, given in the 
form of an expressed juice or decoction, or extract prepared 


from either of them; but it seems to be merely a mucilagi- © 


nous bitter. 


LIcHEN. 
Murray, g. 1202. Cryptogamia, alge, lichenes. 
Sp. 50. LicHen 1stanpicus. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Iceland moss. Eryngo-leaved liverwort. 
Of-—The plant. 

Licuey. Lond. 

Licuen istanpicus. Dub. Ed. 


_ Tuts isa perennial lichen, very common in Iceland, but 
also found in the forests and dry sterile woods of Switzerland 
and Germany, growing upon stones and on the earth. It has 
dry coriaceous leaves, divided into lobes and laciniz, which 
are again notched and subdivided, with elevated margins, be- 
set with short, very minute, rigid, parallel hairs, and marked 
with white spots, reddish towards the points. Amongst the 
leaves are found peltated, somewhat excavated, shining, vis- 
cid bodies, internally of a brown colour: these are the peri- 
_carpiums. When fresh, the colour of this lichen is green- 
ish-yellow, or greyish-brown ; but when dried, ereenish-white 
or grey. In Sweden principally, and in Germany, a variety 
is found, with smaller, tenderer, crisper leaves, destitute of. 
hairs on the margin, of a paler lead colour, orange beneath. 


It is gathered in rainy weather, because it is then more easily ~ 


detached from the stones. In the countries where it abounds, 
it is used for the nourishment both of cattle and of man. Mr 
Proust has analysed it with much success. A pound of dry 
lichen immersed in cold water soon resumed its fresh colour, 
and weighed two pounds two ounces, gave out a pale fawn 


colour to the water, but none of its bitterness. ‘When pre-_ 


viously powdered, it gives out a bitter, pale, yellow juice, lo- 
sing about tliree per cenz. in cold, and six in boiling water. 
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This bitterness resides in an extractive, which is employed in 
Iceland to dye a brown colour. By boiling lichen a quarter 
of an hour, it becomes sufficiently tender for use as an escu- 
lent vegetable. Lichen cooked in this manner has a kind of 
membranous elasticity, peculiar to some of the algz and 
fungi; and after being dried, has only to be moistened with 
boiling water to resume this elasticity. Its appearance is not 
very prepossessing, having an unequal yellow colour, and a. 
slight marine smell. A pound of dry lichen by boiling weighs 
three pounds, and when dried again, is reduced to two-thirds 
of a pound. | 

The decoction has a clear yellow colour, and a slightly 
bitter taste, which, even when made with eight waters, on 
cooling becomes a tremulous jelly, without any viscidity. This 
jelly on standing, contracts, expresses the water, cracks, and 
dries into transparent angular fragments, of a deep red co- 
lour, insoluble in cold water, soluble in boiling water, from 
which it is precipitated by infusion of galls. - By nitric acid 
it is converted into oxalic acid. The insoluble part dissolves 
‘readily in nitric acid, forming oxalate of lime and oxalic acid, 
and is converted into a gelatinous pulp by potass. 

According to this analysis, one hundred parts of dried li- 
chen give, of 


Bitter extractive, 3 
Matter soluble in hot water, 33 
Matter insoluble in hot water, 64 =100 


The last substance has much analogy with gluten, and the 
second with starch, particularly in the remarkable property 
of being precipitated by infusion of galls. It differs from it, 
however, in not being glutinous, and in the solid matter of 
the jelly contracting and separating from the fluid, as curd 
does from whey. 

Medical use.—¥'rom the analysis of this lichen, it appears 
to consist principally of a nutritious substance, combined with 
a bitter ; and on the combination of these, its medical virtues 
probably depend. It is used, according to Arnemann, 

1. In cough with expectoration, threatening to termi- 
nate in consumption; after neglected catarrhs, the 
consequence of peripneumony, when the expectora- 
tion becomes more copious and purulent. 

2. In emaciation from measles, (Schoenheide;) from 
wounds and ulcers with great discharge, (Plenk ;) af- 
ter salivation ; and from actual ulcers in the lungs, 
when there is no fever, (Scopoli,) especially after ne- 
glected colds, or from translated morbid matter. Ina 
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high degree of the disease it does little good, but the 
night sweats are diminished by it, (Millin.) In pitui- 
tous phthisis it is of great service. - 

4. In hemoptysis, (Frize.) 

5. In chincough, (Tode.) 

6. In diabetes, as a tonic and palliative remedy. 

It is commonly exhibited in decoction with water, broth, or 
milk, after the bitter has been extracted from it by steeping 
it in warm water; or in substance, boiled in chocolate or co- 
coa, or made into a jelly with boiling water. Half an ounce, 
or an ounce, must be used daily, and continued for some 
time. Proust disbelieves its specific virtues, but recom- 
mends it strongly as an article of diet in times of scarcity, 
and as a very convenient antiscorbutic vegetable in long sea 
voyages. ! 


Sp. 115. LicHEN rocELLaA. Dud. 
Orchill. 


Officinal.— Litmus, turnsole. 
Litmus, lacmus tinctorius. Dub. 


Tus lichen is found:in Guernsey and Portland island, but 
it is from the Canary islands that it is chiefly obtained. Itis 
not sold in the state of the plant merely dried, but manufac+ 
tured by the Dutch into a paste, called Litmus, Orsezlle en 
pate. It is sold in square masses, about an inch in length, 
and half an inch in breadth and thickness, hard and brittle, 
having the appearance of a violet-coloured earth, with white 
spots. It has a violet smell, probably from the addition of oris 
root powder ; and when tasted, speedily tinges the saliva, and 
gives a sense of heat in the mouth. This paste is prepared 
by making the lichen undergo a kind of fermentation in vats 
with urine and lime-water, forming the whole into a pulp, 
and then dividing it into squares to dry. 

Litmus is chiefly used as a dye-stuff, and by chemists as a 
very valuable test of the presence of uncombined acids. I 
must frankly confess my ignorance of the grounds upon which 
the Dublin college have introduced it into their Materia Me- 
dica. The translator of the Pharmacopceia merely says, ‘¢ it 
‘* has been used medicinally with an intention of allaying the 
‘¢ tickling attendant on phthisis, and in hysterical coughs.” 


Linum. 

Willd. ¢. 590. Smith, g. 163. Pentandria Pentagynia.— 
Nat. ord. Gruznales. 

Sp. 1. Willd. Smith, Linum usrratissimum. Ed. Lond: 
Dub. 

Common flax, 
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Of-—The seed. 


SEMINA LINI UsITaTissimi. Lid. Lond. 
SEMINA LINI. Dub. 


Turs valuable annual plant is said to have come originally 
from those parts of Egypt which are exposed to the inunda- 
tions of the Nile. It now grows wild in the fields in the south 
of England, and is cultivated in large quantities. It flowers 
in July. 

Lintseed contains about one-fifth of mucilage, and one-sixth 
of fixed oil. ‘The mucilage resides entirely in the skin, and 
is separated by infusion or decoction. The oil is separated 
by expression. It is one of the cheapest fixed oils; but is 
generally rancid and nauseous, and unfit for internal use. 
The cake which remains after the expression of the oil con- 
tains the farinaceous and mucilaginous part of the seed, and 
is used in fattening cattle, under the name of Oil-cake. © 

Medical use.—Lintseed is emollient and demulcent. The 
entire seeds are used in cataplasms. ‘The infusion is much 
employed as a pectoral drink, and in ardor urine, nephritic 
pains, and during the exhibition of corrosive sublimate. 


Sp. 26. Willd. ; sp. 4. Smith. Linum catHarticum. Dub. 
Lond. 


Purging flax. Mill-mountain. 

_ Officinal.—Herba. The herb. 
LINUM CATHARTICUM. Lond. 
HERB Lint caTHarticr. Dub. 


Tuis is an annual indigenous plant, found wild on dry 
meadows and pastures. It flowers from June to August. It 
is extremely bitter. An infusion in water or whey of a hand- 
ful of the fresh herb, or a drachm of it in substance, when, 
dried, is said to purge without inconvenience. 


\ 


Lirurum saticaria. Dub. 

Willd. g. 951, sp. 1. Smith, g. 228, sp..1. Dodecandria 
Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Calycantheme. Aer 

Purple-spiked Willowstrife, Loosestrife. 

Officinal.—The herb. 


HERBA LITHRI SALICARLE. Dub. 


Tuts perennial plant is indigenous, and grows in marshes, 
and on the banks of rivers. The dried leaves have a herba- 
ceous taste, somewhat astringent, and when moistened soon 
give out a ropy mucilage. Hence it is difficult to swallow the 
powder mixed with water. An ounce of the plant yielded to 
Sagar three drachms of watery, and only two drachms and 


\ 
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24% grains of spiritous extract, and the former was more dis- 
agreeably austere and exsiccative. 


The decoction of this plant has been long celebrated in Ire-_ 


land in diarrhoeas. In the same disease, it is a popular re- 
medy in Sweden; and De Haen and Stork and others have 
given it with success in laxity of the intestines from an accu- 


mulation of sordes. After premising a purgative, a drachm _ 


or more of the powder may be given morning and evening, 
or three times a-day. A decoction also of the plant or root 


may be given in diarrhoea or dysentery. Its properties are. 


evidently mucilaginous and astringent. 


LyTTA VESICATORIA.—See CANTHARIS. 


MaGNESI& SULPHAS, s. s. Sulphas magnesie purificata. L.. 
SULPHAS MAGNESIA. Fd, 

_ SULPHAS MAGNEsI#&, olim Sal catharticum amarum. Dué. 
Sulphate of magnesia. Epsom salt. Bitter purging salt. 


Turis salt 1s contained in several mineral springs, and also 
in sea-water, from which it is obtained by evaporation. It 
crystallizes in tetrahedral prisms, has a very bitter taste, and 
is soluble in its own weight of water at 60°, and in three- 
fourths of its weight of boiling water. Sulphate of magnesia, 


when perfectly pure, effloresces ; but that of commerce gene- — 


rally contains foreign salts, such as the muriate of magnesia, 
which renders it so deliquescent that it must be kept in a close 
vesselor bladder. By the action of heat it undergoes the wa- 
tery fusion, and loses its water of crystallization, but does not 
part with its acid. It is decomposed by baryta, strontia, the 
alkalis, and all the salts formed by these salifiable bases, ex- 


cepting the alkaline muriates; and by the nitrate, muriate, _ 


and carbonate of lime. 

Medical use.—It is a mild and gentle purgative, operating 
with sufficient efficacy, and in general with ease and safety, 
rarely occasioning any gripes, sickness, or the other inconve- 
niences of resinous purgatives. Six or cight drachms may be 
dissolved for a dose in a proper quantity of common water ; 
or four, five, or more, in a pint or quart of the purging mine- 
ral waters. These solutions may likewise be so managed as 
to promote evacuation by the other emunctories; if the pa- 
tient be kept warm, they increase perspiration : and by mode- 


rate exercise in the cool air, the urinary discharge. Some - 


allege that this salt has a peculiar effect in allaying pain, as in” 
colic, even independently of evacuation. 
It is also used in great quantities for the preparation of the 


carbonate of magnesia. 


~ 
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Matva syLtvestris. Ld. Lond. - 

Willd. g. 1290, sp. 43. Smith, g. 317, sp. 1. Monadelphia 
Polyandria.— Nat. ord. Columnifere. 
~ Common mallow. 


Of.—The leaves and flowers. 

a) Heres MALV# syivestris. Ld. 
Marva. Lond. 

6) FLoRES MALV® syLvestris. Ed. 


Tuis is a perennial plant, common in Britain, under hed- 
ges, near footpaths, and among rubbish. It flowers from 
May to August. 

The whole plant abounds with mucilage. ‘The leaves were 
formerly of some esteem in food for loosening the belly ; at 
present, decoctions of them are sometimes employed in dysen- 
teries, heat, and sharpness of urine, and in genera! for ob- 
tunding acrimonious humours ; their principal use is in emol- 
lient glysters, cataplasms, and fomentations. 


MANGANESIUM. Dub. 
Manganese; the black oxide of Manganese. 


Tuis metallic oxide is now, for the first time, introduced 
into the materia medica. It is to be regretted that the Dub-. 
lin college has given, as the officinal name of the oxide, that 
which scientifically belongs to the metal. 

_ Manganese is found, 
I. Metallic. 
1, Native manganese. 
II. Oxidized. Grey ore, containing its black oxide. 
1. Foliated grey ore. 
% 2. Radiated. 
3. Compact. 
4, Karthy. 
III. Sulphuretted. The black ore. 
IV. Carbonated. The red ore. | 
_ The varieties of the grey ore are the most common. It is 
found in greatest purity at Exeter, and at Howth near Dub- 
lin. It is chiefly used for destroying the colour which iron 
imparts to glass, and has hence been called Glass-maker’s 
soap, and for preparing the oxymuriatic acid, now so much 
used in bleaching. ‘The recent application of the same acid 
to the destruction of contagion, and to other medical purpo- 
ses, has procured the black oxide of manganese a place in the 
list of the materia medica. 


Manna. Succus concretus Fraxini orni. Lond. Dud. Ed, 
Manna, the concrete juice of the manna ash. 


g 
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Tue tree which is indicated as yielding the officinal - 
manna is the Fraxinus ornus. Willd. g. 1908, sp. 15. 
Polygamia Dicacia.—Nat. ord. Ascyrbidee. It is obtain- 
ed from other species of fraxinus besides the ornus, and 
especially from the rotundifolia. It is principally collect- 
ed in Calabria, Apulia, and Sicily. In the warmest sea- 
son of the year, from the middle of June to the end of July, 
a clear juice exudes from the stem and branches of these 
trees, which, when naturally concreted on the plants, and 
scraped off, is called Manna in the tear ; but if allowed to ex- 
ude on straws, or chips of wood fastened to the tree, it is call- 
ed canulated, or flaky manna. ‘The common or fat man- 
na is got by incisions made after the spontaneous exudation 
is over, and is in larger masses, and of a redder colour. The 
best Calabrian manna is in oblong, light friable pieces or 
flakes, of a whitish or pale yellow colour, and somewhat tran- 
sparent. ‘The inferior kinds are moist, unctuous, and dark 
coloured. ’ 

Denon, in his travels in Sicily, has given an account of the 
manna produced there, which, though less known, is dearer 
than. that of Calabria, and preferred to it. As soon as the 
trees are seven or eight years old, and about eight feet high, 
horizontal incisions are begun to be made in the bark one over 
the other, from the surface of the earth to the top of the tree. 
The operation is repeated every two days, from the 15th July, 
until the rains or fogs of autumn suspend the circulation or 
deteriorate the quality of the saccharine juice which exudes. 
The liquor first appears like a white froth extremely light, 
pleasing to the palate, and of a very agreeable flavour. ‘The 
heat of the sun coagulates this frothy juice, and gives it the 
form of stalactites. ‘The glutinous and more highly coloured 
liquor that now distils from the wounds is received on leaves 
of the Indian fig, placed for the purpose at the foot of the tree. 
This too becomes at length congealed by the sun, and being 
then taken up in lumps, forms what is called Fat manna, 
which is heavier, more purgative, and of much less value. 

The wood of the manna ash is hard, heavy, and bitter, and 
the decoction of it is said to be aperient, and of great efficacy 
in the dropsy. 

Olivier mentions different kinds of manna found in Persia, 
one called Cherker, more purgative than Calabrian manna, 
got from the north of Khorassan and Little Tartary ; another 
very good to eat, which must be collected before sun-rise, be- 
cause it melts with the heat of the sun; and a third, called 
Therenjabri, the product of the Hedysarum alagi, in the warm- 
est provinces of Persia and Arabia. It is gathered during a 
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month at the end of summer. It is found in all parts of the 
plant, especially the young shoots, in little round grains which 
have the taste and consistence of well-crystallized sugar, and 
like it crackle under the teeth. It is very common, and 
found in all the druggists’ shops of Persia, but commonly 
mixed with leaves and other impurities. It is not more pur- 
gative than honey, and is much used as a pectoral. 

Manna appears often to be formed and deposited by insects. 
Manna is said to be sometimes counterfeited by a cornposi- 
tion of sugar and honey, mixed with a little scammony :, there 
is also a factitious manna, which is white and dry, said to be 
composed of sugar, manna, and some purgative ingredient, 
boiled to a proper consistence. ‘This may be distinysuished 
by its weight, solidity and transparent whiteness, and by its 
taste, which is different from that of manna. 

According to Neumann, manna dissolves in alcohol. On 
setting the solution in a digesting heat, it gradually leposites 
5-8ths of the manna, of a fine white colour, light, spongy, and 
in some degree crystalline, melting instantly upon the tongue, 
and impressing an agreeable sweet taste, without any of the 
nauseousness of the manna. By further evaporation | -4th more - 
is obtained, similar to manna ; and on continuing the evapo- 
ration, a thick extract is formed, of the consistenie of a bal- 
sam, which can scarcely be fully exsiccated, but continues 
moist, and resembles civet grown brown by age. ‘This extract, 
which is about 1-8th, contains all the nauseous rnatter of the 
manna. ‘The experiments which I have made verify these ob- 
servations. ‘The quantity of matter which a hot alcoholic so- 
lution of manna deposites on cooling is various: a saturated 
solution concretes into a perfectly dry, white, spongy, crystal- 
lized mass. When much less concentrated, it deposites a con- 
geries of most beautiful snow-white acicular crystals. A satu- 
rated solution in boiling water also forms a solid crystallized 
mass on cooling. Fourcroy says, that when a solution of 
manna is clarified with whites of eggs, and sufficiently con- 
centrated, crystals of sugar may be obtained from it. But 
with Dr Thomson the experiment did not succeed : its crys- 
tals were always acicular, and more difficultly formed. 

Medical use.— Manna is a mild agreea’ole laxative, and may 
be given with safety to children and pregnant women: never- 
theless, in some particular constitutions, it acts very unplea- 
santly, producing flatulency, and distension of the viscera: 
these inconveniences may be prevented by the addition of any 
grateful warm aromatic. Manna ojerates so weakly as not 
to produce the full effect of a cathartic, unless taken in large 
doses; and hence it is rarely give by itself with this inten- 
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tion. It may be commodiously dissolved in the purging mi- 
neral waters, or joined with the cathartic salts, senna, rhu- 


barb,. or the like. 


Marrusium vutGare. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1111, sp. 8. Smith, g. 270, sp. 1. Didynamia 
Gymnospermia.—Nat. ord. Verticillate. 

White horehound. 


Off-—The leaves. "i 
HERBA MARRUBII VULGARIS. Ed. 
FoLiA MARRUBII ALBI. Dub. 
Marrvusium. Lond. 

Tus is a perennial plant, which grows wild on road-sides, — 
and among rubbish, and flowers in July. The leaves have 
a very strong, not disagreeable smell, and a roughish, very 
bitter taste. Neumann got from 480 grains, 270 watery, and 
30 alcoholic extract, and inversely 150 alcoholic, and 140° 
watery. They promote the fluid secretions in general, and 
liberally taken, loosen the belly. 






















Mey. iZond. Dub. Ed. 
Honey. 


Tus is a well-known substance; and although it is most 
probably of vegetable origin, it is not procured in any quan- 
tity except as an animal excretion from the bee (apis mellifi- 
ca.) ‘This industrious insect, in the summer-time, flies from 
flower to flower, to collect the sweet juice secreted in them. 
When sufficiently loaded, it returns to its hive, where it de- 
posites the honey, as a winter’s supply, in the cells of the 
comb it has prepared of wax to receive it. What change it 
undergoes in the body of the insect is unknown; but it is 
certain that honey varies very much, according to the nature 
of the plants from: which it is collected. 

The best hone is that which is freest from colour, and 
contains the largest grains when it concretes. For medical 
use, it should also be as free of flavour as possible. ‘That ob- 
tained from young bees, and which flows spontaneously from 
the combs, is the purest and finest, and is known by the 
name of Virgin honey. When separated from the wax by 
expression, it is less pure ; and there is another sort still in- 
ferior, obtained by heating the combs before they are put in- 
to the press. cob} 

Honey consists princi pally of sugar, but it also probably 
contains mucilage and an: acid, and is often impregnated with 
the essential oil of the flowers from which the bees have 
gathered it, as in the pe: fumed honey of the Crimea. In 
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some parts of Asia and America, poisonous honey is met 
with from the bees feeding on poisonous flowers. Neumann 
exsiccated honey in the water-bath : the vapour which arose, 
he says, took fire on the approach of a candle, and diffused 
its smell widely ; and the liquor which was condensed was 
manifestly impregnated both with the smell and taste of 
honey, and amounted to three ounces, from eight of honey. 
Dissolved in water, it undergoes the vinous fermentation, 
forming mead. Treated with alcohol, Proust says it may be 
separated into two kinds, one liquid, and the other crystal- 
Jine. Cavellazzi obtained crystals of sugar from it, by satu- 
tating its acid with carbonate of lime; and_it is converted 
into oxalic acid by the action of nitric acid. 


iJ 


_ Medical use—From the earliest ages, honey has been em= _ 


ployed as a medicine. Besides the general properties of 
saccharine bodies, it possesses otliers peculiar to itself, proba- 
bly depending on the presence of an acid. Tor internal use, 
sugar is commonly to be preferred, as honey, in some consti- 
tutions, produces gripes and colic pains. From its stimulus, 
however, it forms an excellent gargle, and facilitates the ex- 
pectoration of viscid phlegm ; and it is sometimes employed 
as an emollient application to abscesses, and as a detergent 


toulcers. It is also-preferable to sugar in forming electuaries, 


as it is not so apt to crystallize. 


MeELALEUcA LEUCADENDRON. Ld. Dub. 
. Mevatevuca casuputi. Lond. - ne ! 
Willd. g. 1428. Spectes nova. Polyadelphia Polyandria. 
—Nat. ord. Hesperidee. 
The broad-leaved cajeput tree. | 
Of:-—The essential oil called Cajeput oil. 
OLEUM VOLATILE MELALEUCH LEUCADENDRI. ld. 
OLEUM caguPUTi, oleum essentiale. Lond. 
OLeum caseput. Dub. 


Tue tree which furnishes the cajeput oil is frequent on the 
mountains of Amboyna, and the other Moluccaislands. Drs 
Maton and Smith have lately examined “specimens of this 
tree, which correspond with Rumphius, tab. 17, vol. iis; and, 


as an ufclassified species, have named it Melaleuca cajuputt. _ 


But, as Thunberg says, it is got from the leucadendron, per- 
haps both species yield it. Indeed, Rumphius himself would 
lead us to the same opinion. The oil is obtained by distilla- 
tion from the dried leaves, and is prepared in great quanti- 
ties, especially in the island of Banda, and sent to Holland 
in copper flasks, As it comes to us, it is of a green colour, 
very limpid, lighter than water, of a strong smell, resembling 
N 
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camphor, and has a strong, pungent taste, like that of carda- 
moms. It burns entirely away, without leaving any resi- 
duum. It is often adulterated with other essential oils, co- 
loured with the resin of milfoil. In the genuine oil, the green 
colour depends on the presence of copper; for, when recti- — 
fied, it is colourless. . 

Medical use.—Like other aromatic oils, it is highly stimu- 
lating, and is principally recommended in hysteria, epilepsy, 
flatulent colic, and paralysis of thetongue. The dose is from 
one to four drops on a lump of sugar. 

It is applied externally, where a warm and peculiar stimu- 
lus is requisite ; and is employed for restoring vigour after 
luxations and sprains; and for easing violent pain in gouty 
and rheumatic cases, in toothach, and similar affections. 


MELISSA OFFICINALIS. Ed. 

Willd. g. 1118, sp.1. Didynamia Gymnospermia.—Nat. 
ord. Verticillate. 

Balm. 


Fouia MELISS OFFICINALIS. id. 


Ba is a perennial plant, which grows wild on the Alps 
‘and Pyrennees, and is frequently cultivated in our gardens. 
It has a pleasant smell, and a weak, roughish, aromatic tastes 
The young shoots have the strongest flavour; the flowers, 
and the herb itself, when old, or produced in very moist rich 
soils, or rainy seasons, are much weaker, both in smell and 
taste. | 
It is principally used in the form of a watery infusion, which 
‘ts drunk in the-manner of tea. 


MENISPERMUM coccuLus. Ld. ‘a 
Willd. g. 1826, sp. 7. Diacia Dodecandria.—Nat. ord. 


Cocculus Indicus. 


Off—The berry. 

Bacc& MENISPERMI COCCULI. 

Tuis tree is a native of Ceylon, Malabar, Java, and other 
places of India. ‘The nuts are about the size of large peas, 
of a grey colour, and wrinkled surface. ‘They contain a kid- 
ney-shaped seed, within a very thick shell. The seed is in- 
tensely bitter, and very acrid. M. Boullay analysed them, 
and found them to contain about half their weight of a con- 
crete waxy oil, albumen, a particular colouring matter, @ 
new bitter poisonous principle, which he has named Prcro- 
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toxine, fibre and various saline matters. ‘The picrotoxine — 
acts as a poison, resembles camphor in its action, but is much 
more powerful. The cocculus indicus is used to intoxicate fishes 
in order that they may be caught; and it is said to be em- 
ployed by some porter brewers to give bitterness to their beer, | 
to render it more intoxicating. An ointment made with it 
has long been a domestic remedy in some places to kill ver- 
min on the head, and is successfully applied in cases of tinea 
capitis. 


MENTHA. © | : 
~ Willd. g. 1102. Smith, g. 262. Didynamia Gymnospermia: 
— Nat. ord. Verticillate. 


Sp. 7. Willd. sp. 3. Smith. Mewnrua virinis. Lond. Dub. 
Spearmint. ne 


Officinal.— The plant. 
Mentua viripis. Lond. 
- Fouta MENTHE saTive. Dub. 


SPEARMINT is perennial, and a native of Britain. It flowers 
in August. The leaves have a warm, roughish, somewhat 
bitter taste, and a strong, not unpleasant, aromatic smell.— 
Their virtues are stomachic and carminative. 


Sp. 13. Willd. sp. 4. Smith. MENTHA PIPERITA. Ed. Dub. 
Lond. é 
_ Peppermint. 


Of'—The plant. | 
HERBA MENTHE PIPERITA. Ed, 
Mentua pipeRITA. Lond. 

Herpa MENTHE PIPERITIDIS.. Dub. 


Tuis species of mint is also perennial, and a native of Bri- 
tain, where it is cultivated in very great quantities, for the 
om of its essential oil. It flowers in August and Septem- 

er. 
_ The leaves have a strong, rather agreeable smell, and a 
pungent, aromatic taste, somewhat resembling that of pepper, 
and accompanied with a peculiar ‘sensation of coldness. 

Its predominant constituents are essential oil and camphor, 
both of which rise in distillation, and are combined in what 
is called Oil of Peppermint. | 

Medical use.— Peppermint is principally used as a carmina- 
tive and antispasmodic. The distilled water is a domestic 
remedy for flatulent colic, and the essential oil is often given 
with advantage, in doses of a few drops, in cramps of the 
stomach. : 
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Sp. 20. Willd. sp. 12. Smith. MeEnvTHA PULEGIUM. Fd. 
Lond. Dub. 

Penny-royal. 

Off —The herb. 

HERBA MENTHE PULEGI. Ed. 

Putecium. Lond. Dub. 


Tus is also perennial, and a native of Britain. It flowers 
in September. In its sensible qualities it is warm, pungent, 
and aromatic, somewhat similar to spearmint, but less agree- 
able. It is seldom used. Ee: 

MenvYantTHEs TRIFOLIATA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 299. sp. 4. Smith, g. 84, sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Rotacee. 

Buckbean, Marsh trefoil. 


Off; —The leaves. 

FoLia MENYANTHIS TRIFOLIATE. Lid. 
Menyvantues. Lond. 

TRIFOLIUM PALUDOSUM. Dub. 


Tis perennial plant is very common in marshy situations, 
and is one of the most beautiful of our native flowers. It 
flowers in June and July. | | 

The leaves grow, by threes, on footstalks. ‘They are ex- jf 
cessively bitter, and their bitterness is extracted by infusion. 
They are said to be sometimes used in brewing ale, and that 
one ounce will go as far as half a pound of hops. 

Medical use.—A drachm of them in powder purges and 
vomits. In infusion or extract, they have been recommend- 
ed in intermittents, and in several cachectic and cutaneous J 
diseases. ‘The dose of the extract is from ten to twenty grains. § 


Momorpica ELATERIUM. Lond. Dub. i 

Monoecia Syngenesia. Willd. g. 7139, sp. 13.— Nat. ord. 
Cucurbitacec. 

‘Wild cucumber. 


Off-—The fresh fruit when almost ripe. | Pot 
a) Poma EvaTERIi. Poma recentia.. Lond. — 

_ Frucrus evareri Dub. 
6) Kvarerium. £d. 


Turis plant is a native of the south of Europe, and is peren= 
nial. When cultivated in this country it does not survive 
the winter. The fruit is oblong, about an inch and a half § 
long, and an inch in diameter. It is of a green colour, and § 
beset with stiff hairs. When nearly ripe, it bursts on a slight 
touch, separates from its stalk, and sheds its seeds with great 
violence. From this circumstance it was named by the 
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Greeks Elaterium, which name was also applied to the fecula 
of the juice of the fruit, the only preparation used in medi- 
cine, and is now used in that sense by the Edinburgh College. 
_ Medical use.—In a few grains it operates as a drastic pur- 
gative, and was sometimes used in dropsies. It is high priced 
and seldom used, though lately recommended by Dr Ferriar. 


Morus NIGRA. ° 
Monoecia Tetrandria. Willd. g. 1664, sp. 5.—Nat. ord. 
‘Scabride. | 

Mulberry tree. 


Of:-—The fruit. 
Bacc& mori. Lond. 


Turis tree, which is supposed to have come originally from 
Persia, bears the cold of our winters, and ripens its fruit in 
England. ‘The fruit has the same properties with other sub- 
acid fruits. ts juice contains tartaric acid. | 


Moscuus. Hd. Dub. Concretum sui generis. Lond. 
Musk. | 


Tue musk animal, Moschus Moschiferus, is an inhabitant 
‘of the most elevated region of Asia, particularly of the Alta- 
yan Alps, and the mountains which divide Thibet from Chi- 
na. It is gentle and timid, and its chace is difficult and dan- 
gerous. It is about three feet in length, and in its general 
form resembles the deer tribe. In the male, behind the na- 
vel, and before the prepuce, there is situated an oval bag, flat 
on one side, and convex on the other, about three inches 
long, and two bread, projecting about an inch, and having a 
small open orifice, beset with short hairs. In the young ani- 
“mal it is empty, but in the adult it is filled with a secreted 
Matter, known by the name of Musk. When the bag be- 
comes too full, the animal expresses part of its contents, by 
rubbing itself against stones or trees. ‘The musk expressed 
in this manner is said to be the purest, but none of it proba- 
bly reaches this country. The best musk is brought from 
‘Tonquin, an inferior sort from Agria and Bengal, and a still 

- worse from Russia. | 

Vine musk comes to us in round thin bladders, which are 
generally about the size of a pigeon’s egg, covered with short 
brown hairs, lined with a thin brown membrane, well filled, 
and without any appearance of having been opened. ‘The 

“musk itself is dry, with a kind of unctuosity, of a dark red- 
dish brown or rusty blackish colour, in small round grains, 
with very few hard black clots, and perfectly free from sandy, 
or other visible foreign matter. If chewed, and rubbed with 


hd 
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a knife on paper, it looks smooth, bright, yellowish, and is 
free from grittiness. Laid on a red-hot iron, it catches flame, 
and burns almost entirely away, leaving only an exceedingly © 
small quantity of light greyish ashes.. The largest and full- 
est bag scarcely contains more than two drachms of musk. 

Its taste is somewhat bitterish, and its smell extremely 
powerful and peculiar. Neumann got from thirty grains of 
musk twelve of watery and four of alcoholic extract ; and in- 
versely, ten of alcoholic, and six of watery. Its smell and 
taste were elevated in distillation with water, but not with al- 
cohol. Neither the fixed nor volatile oils dissolve it. 

The very great price of musk has given rise to many modes 
of adulterating it. To increase its weight, sand, and even 
particles of lead, are introduced through very small openings 
into the bags. The real musk is frequently abstracted from 
the bag, and its place supplied with dried blood, coarsely pow- 
dered, or some mixture with asphaltum. These adulterations | 
are to be detected by discovering that the bag has been open- 
ed. ‘The presence of blood is also known by the fetid smell 
it emits when heated sufficiently, and by the formation of § 
ammonia, when rubbed with potass. Asphaltum is known 
by its shining fracture, and melting on hot iron, while musk 
is converted into charcoal. But there are even artificial bags 
filled with a composition containing some real musk. These § 
are in general thicker, and covered with longer hair, and § 
want the internal brown membrane which lines the real musk- 
bag. 

Medien use.— Musk is still believed by some to be a medi- 
cine of very great efficacy. According to them, properly ad- 
ministered, it sometimes succeeds in the most desperate cir- 
cumstances ; it raises the pulse, without heating much; allays 
spasms, and operates remarkably on the brain, increasing the 
powers of thought, sensation, and voluntary motion. 

It may be employed in every instance of typhus fever, e- 
specially when attended with delirium, or spasmodic affection 
of any particular organ, or of the whole system, or subsultus 
tendinum, &c. It is also used with the greatest benefit in 
exanthematous and phlegmonic diseases, accompanied with 
typhoid fever; and in many spasmodic affections, as chin- ff 
cough, epilepsy, trismus, &c. Be 

It is most conveniently given in substance in powder, in 
doses of three grains or upwards, repeated every one or two 
hours. Its best preparation is the tincture. 


Mortas. 
MuniarteE is the generic term for those secondary com- 
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pounds which contain muriatic acid. ‘Their general proper- 
ties have been already mentioned. 

The muriates may be divided into three families ; 

1. Alkaline muriates,—soluble in water, fusible and vapo- 
rizable without decomposition, forming no Cents with 
alkaline carbonates. 

2, Earthy muriates,—generally soluble in water decompo- 
sible by heat, forming a white precipitate with alkaline car- 
bonates. 

3. Metalline pamestest< THe muriatic acid is capable of 
combining with many metals, in two states of oxidizement. 
The muriates which contain the metal in the state of protox- 
ide, are in general very acrid, and soluble both in water and 
in alcohol. The muriates which contain the metal in the 
state of peroxide are often insoluble, have a white colour, and 
contain an excess of base, or are submuriates. The muriates 
are also the most volatile of the metalline salts, and often rise 
undecomposed in sublimation or distillation. 

The officinal muriates are the muriate of ammonia and mu- 
riate of soda; and the preparations are the muriate of iron, of 
ammonia and iron, of barytes, of mercury, mild and corrosive, 
and of antimony. An account of each of these will be found 
under their respective bases, except the first, which we in- 
sert here, having been omitted in its proper place. 


Mourias ammonia. Ld. 

AMMONIZ MURIAS, s. s. Murias ammoniz. ond. | 
SAL AMMONIACcUM, s. s. Murias ammonize. Dud. 
Muriate of ammonia. ‘Sal ammoniac. 


Moriare of ammonia is found native, especially in the 
neighbourhood of volcanoes. It was first prepared in Egypt 
from the soot of camel- -dung by sublimation ; but the greatest 
part of that now used is manufactured in Europe, either by 
combining ammonia directly with muriatic acid, or by de- 
composing the sulphate of ammonia by means off muriate of 
soda; or the muriates of lime and magnesia by means of 
ammonia. 

In commerce, muriate of ammonia . occurs, either sublimed 
in firm, round, elastic, concavo-convex cakes, or crystallized 
in conical masses. ‘The latter commonly contain other salts, 
especially muriate of lime, which renders them deliquescent ; 
and, therefore, the sublimed muriate of ammonia is to be pre- 
fred for the purpose of medicine. 

Muriate of ammonia has an acrid, pungent, urinous taste. 
It is soluble in about three times its weight of water at 60°, 
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and in an equal weight at 212°. During its solution, it pro- 
duces 32° of cold. It is also soluble in about 4.5 parts of 
alcohol. It is permanent in the ordinary state of the atmos- 
phere. By a gentle heat, it may be deprived of its water of 
crystallization, and reduced to the form of a white powder. 
At a higher temperature it sublimes unchanged. Its crystals 
are either six-sided pyramids, aggregated in a plumose form, 
or still more commonly, four-sided pyramids. It consists of 
32.75 muriatic acid, 25.00 ammonia, and 32.25 water. It 
is decomposed by the sulphuric and nitric acids ; by baryta, 
potass, soda, strontia, and lime; by several secondary salts 
containing these acids or bases; and by those metalline salts _ 
whose bases form with muriatic acid an insoluble compound. 

Medical use.—Muriate of ammonia is now seldom used in-_ 
ternally. It was formerly supposed to be a powerful aperient 
and attenuant of viscid humours. 

Externally applied, it is a valuable memnedy- It may act in 
two ways. 

1. By the cold produced during its: apeiee 

It is from this cause that fomentations of muriate’ of am- 
monia probably prove beneficial in mania, apoplexy from ple-. 
thora, lesions of the head, and in violent headachs. When 
used with this intention, the solution should be applied as 
soon as it is made. 

2. By the stimulus of the salt. 

On this principle we may explain its action as a discutient, 
in indolent tumours of all kinds, contusions, gangrene, psora, 
ophihalmia, cynanche, and in stimulating clysters. In some 
cases, as in chilblains, and other indolent inflammations, both 
modes of action may be serviceable. When first applied, the 
coldness of the solution will diminish the sense of heat and 
uneasiness of the part, and the subsequent stimulus will excite 
a more healthy action in the vessels. 


Myristica MoscHaTa. td. Lond. 

MyristTica OFFICINALIS. Dub. . ; 

Willd. g. 1351, sp.1. Monoecia Monandria.—Nat. ord. 
Oleracee. 

The nutmeg tree. 


Off—Nutmeg ; oil of nutmeg; oil of mace. 
a) NucLEUS MyRISTICH MoscHaTH. Lid. 
Nuc er Myristic®. Lond. 
~ Nux moscuata. Dub. 
}) InvoLUCRUM NUCLEI MYRISTICH MOSCHATH, vulgo MA© 
cis. Ed. 
Macis, Nucis moschate involucrum. Dub. 
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OLEUM ESSENTIALE NUCIS MOSCHATE. Dub. 
d) OLEUM EXPRESSUM NUCIS MoscHATR. Dub. 
.. OLEUM EXPRESSUM NUCLEORUM MyRISTICH. Load. 


Tue tree which furnisties this elegant spice is a native of 
the Molucca islands. It is not, however, cultivated in any of 
them except Banda, from which all Europe has been hitherto 
supplied with mace and nutmeg. ‘The entire fruit is about 
the size of a peach, and is marked with a longitudinal furrow. 
The externai covering is smooth, fleshy and bitter. As the 
fruit ripens, this bursts, and discloses the mace, which is an 
oily membranous pulp, of a dark red colour, and aromatic 
flavour, divided into narrow branched slips. Within the mace 
is inclosed the nut, which consists of a brown, thin, hard shell, 
and a fatty parenchymatous kernel, of an oval shape. The 
fruit is gathered three times a-year. The external covering 
is separated on the spot, and the mace and nut carried home 
where they are carefully dried in the sun. After they are 
dried, the nutmegs are dipt in lime water, and the mace is 
sprinkled with salt water, probably to preserve them from 
the attacks of insects. : 

Mace, by drying, acquires a reddish-yellow colour. When 
good, it is flexible, thin, oily, of a deep colour, has a strong 
agreeable smell, and an aromatic, bitterish acrid taste: When 
brittle, divided into fewer slips, of a whitish, or a pale yellow 
colour, and of little smell or taste, it is to be rejected. | 

Neumann got from 7680 parts of mace, 2160 alcoholic, 
and 1200 watery extract; and inversely, 1920 watery, and 
1440 alcoholic extract, with 300 of volatile oi] heavier than 
water, which arose during the inspissation of the watery ex- 
tract. ‘The expressed oil of mace is Jess consistent than that 
of nutmegs. ; 

Nutmegs are oval, flattened at both ends, of a grey-brown 
colour, and reticularly furrowed on the outside, of a yellow 
colour within, variegated with brown undulating lines, solid, 
hard, unctuous to the feel, and easily cut with a knife, and 
have a balsamic smell, and agreeable aromatic taste. The 
small round nutmegs are better than the large oval ones; and 
they should have a strorg smell and taste, and should neither 
be worm-eaten, musty, nor variegated with black lines. 
‘Their activity is, however, confined to the dark-coloured veins, - 
_which are not apt to be worm-eaten. 

Neumann got from 1920 parts of nutmeg, 480 of an oily 
alcoholic extract, and 280 watery, with 320 fixed oil: these 
two last were both insipid: and inversely, 600 watery extract, 
with 50 of fixed oil, which rose to the surface during the in- 
spissation, and 10 of volatile oil which distilled over; and af- 
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- terwards, 120 unctuous alcoholic extract, and 300 more of 


fixed oil. By expression 1920 gave 540 of oil, and after- 
wards 480 of watery extract, a pretty strongly tasted distilled 
water, and 80 unctuous alcoholic extract, with 60 of insipid 
fixed oil. 

Volatile oil of nutmeg. By distillation nutmegs yield a _ 
considerable quantity of essential oil, of a whitish-yellow co- 
lour, lighter than water, and possessing the aromatic taste 
and smell in an eminent degree. In doses of a few drops, it 
is a powerful carminative and stomachic. 

Expressed oil of mace. Nutmegs also yield by expression a — 
considerable quantity of limpid yellow oil, which, on cooling, 
acquires a sebaceous consistence. They are first beaten to 2 
soft paste in a warm mortar, then inclosed in a linen bag, exr 
posed to the vapour of hot water, and squeezed in a press, 
of which the plates have been heated. 

It is a mixture of the volatile oil on which the flavour de- 
pends, and of a fixed oil, of a white colour, without taste or 


' smell; and as the properties which characterize it depend on 


the presence of the volatile oil, the denomination of Fixed oil 
is less correct than that of Expressed oil, given from the 
manner of its preparation. 

‘In the shops we meet with three sorts of unctuous sub- 
stances called Oil of mace, though really expressed from the — 
nutmeg. ‘The best is brought from the East Indies, in stone 
jars; this is of a thick consistence, of the colour of mace, and 
ofan agreeable fragrant smell. ‘The second sort, which is paler 
coloured, and much inferior in quality, comes from Holland, 


. in solid masses, generally flat, and of a square figure. The 


third, which is the worst of all, and usually called Common — 
oil of mace, is an artificial composition of suet, palm oil, and 
the like, flavoured with a little genuine oil of nutmeg. 7680 
of the second sort yielded to Neumann 330 volatile oil heavier 
than water, 2880 of fluid expressed oil, and 4560 of solid 
but fusible sebaceous matter, perfectly insipid, inodorous, a? 
of a chalky whiteness. 

Med. use.—Both mace and nutmegs are rather to be con- 
sidered as aromatic spices, than as articles of medicine. From 
the essential oil they contain, they are heating and stimula-. 
ting ; and they are added to other medicines for the sake of 


their agreeable flavour. 


MvyroxyLon PERUIFERUM. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. ¢. 829, sp..1. Decandria Monogynia,+~Nat. ord. 
Womaniatiee 

‘Sweet-smelling balsam tree. 
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Off—The balsam called Peruvian Balsam. 
BALSAMUM MYROXYLI PERUIFERI. Ed. 
BaLsaMuUM PERUVIANUM. Lond. Dub. 


This tree grows in the warmest provinces of South Ameri- 
ca, and is remarkable for its elegant appearance. L[.very part 
of it abounds with resinous juice; even the leaves are full of 
transparent resinous points, like those of the orange tree. 

The balsam, as brought to us, is commonly of ‘the consis- 
tence of thin honey, of a reddish-brown colour, inclining to 
black, an agreeable aromatic smell, and a very hot biting 
taste. 

It is very often adulterated ; and sometimes what is sold 
for Peruvian balsam is a spurious mixture of resin and essen- 
tial oil, flavoured with benzoin. These frauds are not easily 
detected, and fortunately they are of little importance. 

It is said to be obtained by boiling the cuttings of the twigs 
in water, and skimming off with a spoon the balsam, which 
swims on the top. 

By incision this tree yields a much more fragrant white or 
colourless balsam, which, when inspissated by the heat of 
the sun, forms the red or dry balsam of Peru ; but it is very 
rarely used in Britain, and almost never to be met with in 
our shops. 

- Peruvian balsam consists of a volatile oil, resin, and benzoic 
acid ; it is, accordingly, entirely soluble in alcohol, and in es- 
sential oils. Water dissolves part of the benzoic acid, and 
fixed oil combines with the resin. It may be suspended in 
water by trituration with mucilage and yolk of egg. 

Medical use.— Balsam of Peru is a very warm aromatic me-_ 
dicine, considerably hotter and more acrid than copaiva. Its 
effects are stimulating and tonic. Hence its use in some 
kinds of asthmas, conorrheeas, dysenteries, suppressions of 
the uterine discharges, and other disorders proceeding from 
debility. It is also employed externally for cleansing and 
healing wounds and ulcers, and sometimes against palsies and 
rheumatic pains. 


Myrrua, gummi-resina. Dub. Ed. Arboris nondum de- 
script gummi-resina. Lond. 
Myrrh. The gum resin of a non-descript tree. 


The tree which produces this gum-resin is not yet ascer- 
tained. Mr Bruce has given some reasons for supposing that 
it is a mimosa; but we may observe, that all the mimosas, 
with which we are sufficiently acquainted, furnish a pure gum, 
-and not a gum-resin. The best myrrh is brought from Tro- 


om 
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vlodytitia, 2 province of Abyssinia, on the borders of the Red 
Sea; but what we receive comes from the East Indies, and © 
is produced on the eastern coast of Arabia Felix. z 3 

The best myrrh is in the form of tears, of a yellow or red- 
dish-yellow colour, becoming redder when breathed on ; light, 
brittle, of an unctuous feel, pellucid, shining; presenting white 
semicircular strize in their fracture; of a very bitter aromatic 
taste, and a strong, peculiar, not unpleasant odour. It is not 
good if whitish, dark-coloured, black, resinous, ill-smelled, — 
or mixed with impurities, which is too commonly the case. 

Neumann ascertained that water and alcohol are both of 
them capable of taking up the whole of the taste and smell of — 
the myrrh, the extract made by either after the other being © 
insipid. The alcohol distilled from the tincture elevated none j 
of the flavour of the myrrh; but during the inspissation of — 
the decoction a volatile oil arose, containing the whole of the © 
flavour of the myrrh, and heavier than water, while the ex- _ 
tract was merely bitter. Krom 7680 parts of myrrh, he got | 
6000 watery extract, 180 volatile oil, and 720 alcoholic: and — 
inversely, 2400 alcoholic, and 4200 watery. Braconnot 
found that myrrh chiefly consisted of a gum, differing from — 
all others. 1. It acquires cohesion by heat, which renders it 
partly insoluble in water, when the solution is evaporated. — 
2. It furnishes ammonia by distillation, and azote with nitric 
acid. 3. It precipitates lead, mercury and tin from their so-— 
lution. Myrrh also contains 2.3 parts in the 100 of a bitter, 
very fusible, resinous matter. I have observed that the tinc- 
ture is transparent, and when poured into water, forms a yel- 
low opaque fluid, but lets fall no precipitate, while the watery 
solution is always yellow and opaque; and that myrrh is not 
fusible, and is difficultly inflammable. Mr Hatchett found 
it soluble in alkalies. 

Vauquelin obtained from the root of the Andropogon Schoe- 
nanthus, by means of alcohol, a thick brawn oil, having an 
acrid, burning taste, like an essential oil, and exactly the 
smell of myrrh. It differs from myrrh chiefly in having less 
solidity; but Vauquelin thinks, that if it was united to a 
scummy matter, it would exactly resemble it. He does not 
suppose, however, that this is the plant which produces the 
myrrh of commerce, but considers it as a proof that myrrh 
.is formed in various vegetables. 

Medical use—Myrrh is a heating stimulating medicine. 
It frequently occasions a mild diaphoresis, and promotes the 
fluid secretions in general. Hence it proves serviceable in 
cachectic diseases arising from inactivity of the system, and 
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is ae to act especially upon the uterine system, and to 
resist putrefaction. 


It is exhibited, 


1. In substance, in the form of powder, or made. up in- 
to pills, in doses of 10 to 60 grains. 

2. Dissolved in water, as in Griffith’s celebrated, but 
unchemical, myrrh mixture. 

3. Dissolved in alcohol. 


Myrrus pimenta. £d. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 973, sp. 28. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Hesperidee. 
_ Pimento tree. 

Of: —The fruit of the Pimento, commonly called Jamaica 
Pepper. : 

FRUCTUS MYRTI PIMENTA. Ed. 

Bacc& piments. Lond. 

Pimento; (Piper Jamaicense) baccee. Dub. 


THIs is a native of Jamaica, and grows in all the woodlands 
on the north side. Soon after the trees have blossomed, the 
berries become fit for gathering, without being suffered to ri- 
pen, as when ripe they are moist and glutinous, and there- 
fore difficult to cure, and when dried become black and taste- 
less. ‘The berries are dried by spreading them on a terrace, 
exposed to the sun for about seven days, during which time 
they gradually lose their green colour, and become of a 
reddish-brown. | 

The smell of this spice resembles a mixture of cinnamon, 
cloves, and nutmedgs ; its taste approaches to that of a mixture 
of the whole three ; ; whence it has received the name of ai/- 
‘Spice. 

Neumann ascertained that” its flavour resides entirely ina 
volatile oil, heavier than water, and its pungency, in a resin 
or a Batciance soluble in alcohol, and insoluble in water. 
From 480 parts, he got 120 watery extract, 30 volatile oil, 
and 20 alcoholic extract; and inversely, 66 alcoholic, and 
100 watery. 

Medical use.—Pimento is a warm aromatic stimulant, and 
is much used as a condiment in dressing food. As a medi- 
cine, it may be advantageously substituted for the more cost- 
by spices, especially in hospital practice. 


Nicottina Sais Lid. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 379, sp..1. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Solanacca. 

‘Tobacco. 


. 


q 


P 
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Off-—The dried leaves. 
Fouia NICOTIANZE TABACI. 
Foura TaBaci. Lond. 
Foura nicoTianz. Dub. 


Topacco is an annual plant, a native of America, from 
whence it was brought into Europe, about the year 1560. It 
is now sometimes cultivated, for medicinal use, in our gar- 
dens; but in general it is imported from America in large 
quantities. ‘The leaves are about two feet long, of a pale 
green colour while fresh, and when carefully dried of a lively 
yellowish tint. They have a strong disagreeable, narcotic 
smel!, and a very acrid burning taste. 

The active constituent of tobacco was supposed to be an 
essential oil; for, by long boiling, the decoction and extract 
of tobacco become almost inert ; and by distillation, an oil is 
obtained from.,it, so active, that small animals are almost in- 
stantly killed, when wounded by a needle dipped in it. 

Vauquelin has lately analysed tobacco, both in its fresh and 
prepared state. The expressed juice is manifestly acid, and 
contains a great quantity of albuminous matter, super-malate 
of lime, acetic acid, nitrate and muriate of potass, muriate of 
ammonia, a red matter soluble in alcohol and in water, which 
swells and becomes charred by heat, and an acrid principle 
on which its peculiar properties depend. ‘The infusion of 
prepared tobacco is alkaline, and contains, beside the same 
principles, carbonate of ammonia, and muriate of lime, pro- 
‘ceeding from the mutual decomposition of the muriate of 
ammonia and lime which is added to give it pungency. ‘The 
principle to which the acrimony of tobacco is owing, is so- 
luble in alcohol and in water, is volatile, but still may be 
concentrated by slowly evaporating its solution in water, and 


still more easily its tincture. Its volatility is also diminished | 


by the malic acid with which it is combined. It is obtained 
in a state nearest to purity in the distilled water of the infu- 
sion of the dry, or of the expressed juice of the fresh plant. 
This water is colourless, but has the acrid-smell and taste of 
tobacco smoke : with acetate of lead and nitrate of mercury, 
it forms white precipitates, soluble in acids, and with infusion 
of galls one soluble in alcohol and the alkalies. The principle 
on which the properties of tobacco depends seems not easily 
destructible, as it is the same in the dry and in the fresh plant, 
and is not destroyed by oxymuriatic acid. 

Medical use.—On the living body, whether taken into the 
stomach in substance or solution, or into the lungs in the 
form of smoke, or applied to abraded surfaces, tobacco is ca- 
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pable of producing deleterious effects. It often proves viru- 
lently cathartic or emetic, and occasions intolerable cardialgia, 
anxiety and vertigo. 

The system becomes easily habituated to the action of tobac- 
co; and many people use very large quantities of it in several 
ways as a luxury, without experiencing any other bad effect 
than what arises from their being unable to relinquish it after 
the habit is confirmed. ce 
- As a medicine, it is exhibited in various forms : 

_1. In substance. When chewed, it causes an increased 

flow of saliva, and sometimes relieves the toothach ; 
and reduced to powder, it proves an excellent errhine 
and sternutatory when snuffed up the nostrils. 

2. In infusion in water or wine. ‘Taken in such small 
doses as to have little effect on the stomach, it proves 
powerfully diuretic, and was employed by Dr Fowler, 
with very great success, in cases of dropsy and dysuria. 
It is also applied externally for the cure of psora, 
tinea, and other cutaneous diseases. 

3. In the form of smoke, it is injected into the anus. by. 
means of a bellows of a peculiar construction. By 
acting as a stimulus to the rectum, it sometimes suc- 
ceeds in reviving the vital powers in some kinds of 
asphyxia, and in evacuating the intestines in cases of 
obstinate constipation. 


NITRAS. 


Nitrate is the generic term for secondary compounds, 
which consist of nitric acid, combined with any base. . Their 
general characters have been already mentioned. ‘There are 
three families of nitrates. ~ : 

1, Alkaline nitrates ;—soluble in water ; solubility increased 
by increase of temperature ; crystallizable ; forming no preci- 
pitate with alkaline carbonates. Off-—Nitrate of potass. 

2. Earthy nitrates ;—soluble in water ; forming a white pre- 
cipitate with alkaline carbonates. 

3. Metallic nitrates ; generally soluble, both in water and in 
alcohol ; decomposable by heat. furnishing nitric oxide gas, 
and leaving the metal oxidized to a maximum. 


OuvEA EvROoPHA. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Willd. ¢. 36, sp. 1. Diandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Se- 
aria. 
The olive tree. 


Off:-—Olive oil. The fixed or expressed oil of the fruit. 
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OLEUM FIXUM OLEE EUROPE. Ex fructu. Zed: 
OxeuM oLive. Drupze oleum expressum. Lond. 
OLEUM OLIVARUM. Dub. 


THE olive tree is a native of the south of Europe and Ea 
of Africa. It is cultivated in France, Spain, and Italy, for 
the sake of its fruit, and the oil expressed from it. Olives, 
when fresh, have an acrid, bitter, and extremely disagreeable 
taste; but they are only eaten when pickled. ‘They are first 
steeped for several days in a ley of wood-ashes, and then 
pickled in a strong solution of muriate of soda. 

They are principally valued for the oil they afford by ex- 
pression. 

For this purpose they are gathered when fully ripe, and 
immediately bruised, and subjected to the press. ‘The finest 
oil flows first, and a very bad oil is obtained by boiling the 
magma, which remains after expression in water. According 
to Baumé, they are gathered when sufficiently ripe : they are 
then dried, to deprive the mucilage, of which they contain a 
large quantity, of its water, and are expressed after being” 
bruised, and moistened with a little water, to render the oil 
more fluid. By rest, the mucilage and water, which may have 
_ passed with it, separate. Olive oil is sometimes mixed with 
oil of poppy seeds: but by exposing the mixture to the 
freezing temperature, the olive oil freezes, while that of the 
poppies remains fluid ; and as oils which freeze with most dif- 
ficulty are most apt to become rancid, olive oil is deteriorated 
by the mixture of poppy oil. 

Goad olive oil should have a pale yellow colour, somewhat 
inclining to green, a bland taste, without smell, and should 
congeal at 38° Fahrenheit. In this country, it is frequently 
rancid, and sometimes adulterated. 

Medical use. —Taken internally, it operates as a gentle laxa- 
tive, and is given in cases of worms. It is also eiven in large 
quantities to mitigate the action of acrid substances taken into” 
the stomach. It is used externally in frictions, in gargles, 
and in clysters ; but its principal employment is for the com=" 
position of ointments and plasters. 


Oniscus ASELLUS. Dub. 
Insecta aptera. 


Off—Slaters, killed by the vapour of alcohol. 


MILLEPEDA, spiritus vini vapore enecate. 


THESE insects are found in cellars, under stones, and in 
cold moist places ; in warm countries they are rarely met with. 
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They have a faint disagreeable smell, and a somewhat pun- 
gent, sweet, nauseous taste. | 
_ Neumann got from 480 parts 95 watery and ten alcoholic 
extract; and inversely 52 alcoholic and 45 watery. Nothing 
rose in distillation with either. i 
Their medical virtues have been very much overrated. 
ORIGANUM. ! 
— Willd. ¢. 1116, Smith, ¢.273. Didynamia Gymnospermia. 
~—Nat. ord. Verticillate. | 

Sp. 10. Willd. sp. 1. Smith. OriGanumM vuLGaReE. Lond: 
Dub. ; 

Common marjoram. 

Off-—The herb. 

Oricanum. Lond. 

Fouta oricani. Dub. 

Tuis is a perennial plant, which is met with upon dry, 
chalky hills, and in gravelly soils, in several parts of Britain, 
and flowers in July and August. It has an agreeable smell, 
and a pungent taste, warmer than that of the garden marjo- 
ram, and much resembling thyme, with which it seems to 
agree in virtue. An essential oil distilled from it is kept in 
the shops, and is very acrid. 


Sp. 15. Willd. Ornicanum masorana. td. Dub. 

Sweet marjoram. 

Of:-—The plant. ‘ 

HERBA ORIGANI MAJORANE. Ed. 

Herpa masornanz&. Dub. 3 

SWEET marjoram is an annual plant, which grows wild in 
Portugal, but is cultivated in our gardens, principally for cu- 
linary purposes. It is a moderately warm aromatic, yielding | 
its virtues both to aqueous and spiritous liquors by infusion, 
and to water in distillation. 


Ossa. Ed. 
Bones. 


Recent bones consist of about half their weight of phos- 
phate of lime, a third of their weight of cartilage or gelatin, 
and one-tenth of carbonate of lime. They also contain a 
little fluate of lime, phosphate of magnesia, soda, and muriaté 
of soda. M. Darcet has shown how a great deal of nourish- 
ment can be extracted from them, by removing the earthy salts 
by means of muriatic acid; but in pharmacy bones are only 
used for the preparation of phosphate of lime, by burning them, 
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and of phosphate of soda, and phosphate of antimony and lime, 
by decomposition. , . 


Ovum. Phasianus Gallus. Lond. 
Ege of the dunghill fowl. 


From what country this useful bird originally came, is not 
ascertained. It is now domesticated almost every where, and 
furnishes one of the most wholesome and delicate articles of 
food. 

The egg only is officinal. The shell consists principally o 
carbonate of lime, with a small quantity of phosphate of lime 
and animal matter. When burnt the animal matter and 
carbonic acid are destroyed, and we obtain a lime, mixed 
with a little phosphate of lime. 

The contents of the egg consist of two substances, the 
white and the yolk. The white is albumen conbined with a 
little soda and sulphur. The yoke is also albuminous, but 
contains moreover a bland oil, and some colouring matter 
The yelk is sometimes used in pharmacy for suspending oily 
and resinous substances in water. ‘The white is used for cla- 
rification. 


OXaLis ACETOSELLA. Lond. 

Willd. g. 918, sp. 25. Smith, g. 217, sp. 1. Decandria 
Pentagynia.—Nat. ord. Gruinales. 

Common wood-sorrel. ~ 


Off —The leaves. 
ACETOSELLA. Lond. 


Tus is a small perennial plant, which grows wild in woods, 
and under shady hedges, and flowers in April and May. 
The leaves contain a considerable quantity of superoxalate 
of potass, and have an extremely pleasant acid taste. They 
possess the same powers with the vegetable acids in general, 
and may be given in infusion, or beaten with sugar into a 
conserve, or boiled with milk, to form an acid whey. . The 
super-oxalate of potass is extracted in large quantities from 
them, and sold under the name of Essential Salt of Lemons. 

Twenty pounds of the fresh leaves yielded to Neumann six 
pounds of juice, from which he got two ounces two drachms, 
and a scruple of salt, besides two ounces and six drachms of 
an impure saline mass. 


PAPAVER. . 
Willd. g. 1015, sp. 4. Smith, 2. 243. Polyandria Monogy-, 
a1d.— Nat. ord. Rheades. 
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Sp. 5, Willd. sp. 4. Smith. Papaver rucas. Lond. Dub. 

Corn-rose, or red poppy. 

Of-—The flower. 

PeraLa RHG@ADOoS. Lond. 

PETALA PaPaVERIS ERRATICI. Dub. 

Tus species of poppy is annual, and very common in our 
corn fields. It flowers in June and July, and the petals give 
out a fine red colour when infused, and are supposed to pos- 
sess slightly anodyne powers. ’ 


‘Sp. 7. Willd. sp. 8. Smith. Papaver somNIFERUM. Zid. 
Lond. Dub: i 

White Poppy. 

- Off —Poppy heads. | 

a) CAPSULE PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ld. 

CAPSULE PAPAVERIS ALBI. Dud. 
CapsuL% PAPAVERIS, capsule maturse. Lond; 
6) Orrum, Succus concretus papaveris somniferi. Ld. 
Opium, capsularum immaturarum succus concretus 
(Turcicus.) Lond. : 
Opium, Succus concretus. Dud. 

Tue white poppy is also an annual, and is sometimes 
found wild in this country, but. it is originally a native of - 
the warmer parts of Asia.’ It flowers in July, and is fre- 
quently cultivated for the beauty and the variety of its flowers, 
and for its seeds. Some attempts have been made in this 
country to obtain opium from its capsules; and Mr Ball re- 
ceived a premium from the Society for encouraging the arts, 
for specimens of British opium, in no respect inferior to the 
best eastern opium. Mr Young, an ingenious surgeon-apo- 
thecary of this city, has also obtained it in considerable quan- 
tity. But we apprehend that the climate of this country is 
an insuperable obstacle to its becoming a profitable branch of 
horticulture. 
The leaves, stalks, and capsules of the poppy, abound with 
a narcotic milky juice, which is partially extracted, together 
with a considerable quantity of mucilage, by decoction. The 
liquor, strongly pressed out, suffered to settle, clarified with 

hites of eggs, and evaporated to a due consistence, yields 
about one-fifth, or one-sixth of the weight of the heads, of 
extract, which possesses the virtues of opium in a very infe- 
or degree, and does not come to this country, unless when 
ised to adulterate the genuine opium. 

A strong decoction of the dried Leads, mixed with as much 
ugar as is sufficient to reduce it to the consistence of a sy- 
up, becomes fit for keeping in a liquid form, and is the only 

» 
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officinal preparation of the poppy. It is, however, a very un- 
equal preparation, as the real quantity of opium it contains 
is very uncertain; and as a medicine, it is by no means equal 
to syrup, to which a certain quantity of solution of opium is 
added. i 

The seeds of the poppy are simply emulsive, and contain 
none of the narcotic principle. They yield a considerable 
quantity of fixed oil by expression. 


Off—Turkey opium;. the concrete juice of the capsules 
before they are ripe. 


Opium. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


Opium is the inspissated juice of the poppy. In the even- 
ing several superficial longitudinal incisions are made in the 
capsules, when they are almost ripe, with a knife having from. 
three to five blades. ‘The juice which exudes during the night, 
next day after it has been thickened, by the heat of the sun, 
is collected by means of iron scrapers, and put into an earth- 
en pot. The operation is repeated as long as the heads fur- 
nish juice in sufficient quantity, and the opium is worked into 
masses with a wooden spatula, in the heat of the sun, until it 
acquires the due degree of thickness, when the masses are 
covered with poppy or tobacco leaves. 

Two kinds of cpium are found in commerce, distinguished 
by the names of Turkey and East-India opium. 

Lurkey opium is a solid compact substance, possessing a 
considerable degree of tenacity ; when broken, having a shin- 
ing fracture and uniform appearance ; of a dark-brown co- 
lour ; when moistened, marking on paper a light-brown in- 
terrupted streak, and becoming brown when reduced to pow- 
der; scarcely colouring the saliva when chewed, exciting at 
first a nauseous bitter taste, which soon becomes acrid, with 
some degree of warmth; and having a peculiar heavy dis- 
agreeable smell. ‘The best kind is in flat pieces, and besides 
the large leaves in which they are enveloped, they are cover- 
ed with the reddish capsules of a species of rumex used in pack- 
ing it. The round masses which have none of the capsules 
adhering to them are evidently inferior in quality. Opium 
is bad if it be soft or friable, mixed with any impurities, 
have an intensely dark or blackish colour, a weak or empy- 
reumatic smell, a sweetish taste, or draw upon paper a brown 
continuous streak. | 

East-Indian opium has much less consistence, being some- 
times not much thicker than tar, and always ductile. Its co- 
lour is much darker * its taste more nauseous, and less bit- 
ter; and its smell rather empyreumatic. It is considerably 
cheaper than Turkish opium, and is supposed to be of only 
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half the strength. One-eighth of the weight of the cakes is 
allowed for the enormous quantity of leaves with which they 
are enveloped. In the Kast Indies, when opium is not good 
enough to bring a certain price, it is destroyed under the in- 
spection of public officers. | 1310 

Opium is not fusible, but is softened even by the heat of 
the fingers. It is highly inflammable. It is partially soluble 
both in alcohol and in water. Neumann got from 1920 parts 
of opium, 1520 alcoholic, and afterwards 80 watery extract, 
$20 remaining undissolved ; and inversely 1280 watery, and 
200 alcoholic extract, the residuum being 440. 

The solutions of opium are transparent, and have a brown 
or vinous.colour. ‘The watery solution is not decomposed by 
alcohol. A small quantity of matter, which, as far as my ex- 
periments go, is neither fusible nor remarkably inflammable, 
is separated from the alcoholic solution by water. I have 
also observed that the watery solution of opium, and the al- 
coholic, after it has been precipitated by water, does not red- 
den vegetable blues, is not precipitated by acids or alkalies, 
but is precipitated copiously by carbonate of potass, muriate 
and super-nitrate of mercury, oxymuriate of tin, sulphate of 
copper, sulphate of zinc, acetate of lead, nitrate of silver, and 
red sulphate of iron. ‘The precipitate in the last case was of 

‘a dirty brown colour, not resembling those by alkaline or 
astringent substances. ‘The solutions of opium, especially the 
watery, are also copiously precipitated by‘infusion of galls. 
This precipitate seems to resemble that produced by ciucho- 
nin, and to be different from that produced by gelatine. 

The narcotic virtues of opium are imparted by distillation 
to alcohol and to water, and they are diminished, or entirely 
dissipated, by long boiling, roasting, or great age. The part 
of opium which is not soluble cither in water or in alcohol is 
albumen, according to Gren; caoutchouc, according to Bu- 
‘cholz; a virulent glutinous substance, according to Josse ; 
and Proust says it contains wax. From experiments made 
some years ago, I concluded that it was periectly similar to 
the gluten of wheat flour, or fibrine. Long ago it was pro- 
posed to separate the resinous parts of opium by the same 
process that the fibrine of wheat flour:is obtained. The fact 
is, that if Turkey opium be kneaded in a large quantity of 
water, the soluble parts are removed, and there remains in the 
hand an adhesive plastic mass, of a paler colour, not fusible, 
but becoming ductile when immersed in hot water, inflam- 
mable, imparting some colour to alcohol, but not soluble in 
it, East-India opium, treated in the same way, is entirely 
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dissolved or diffused in the water, and leaves no plastic mass 
in the hand. | / 

Upon the whole, it appears that the active constituent of 
opium, though not perfectly understood, is of a volatile na- 
ture, but sometimes fixed by its combination with the other. 
constituents; that it is soluble both in water and in alcohol ; 
that it is dissipated in the processes recommended tor purify- 
ing opium by solution and evaporation ; and that the attempts 
made by some pharmaceutists, to obtain a preparation of 
opium, which should possess only its sedative, without its 
narcotic effects, only succeeded in so far as they diminished 
its activity. 

Neumann, Haller, and Tralles had all obtained crystals 
from opium, and Derosnes and Pagenstecher pointed out 
the method of procuring them in greater quantity. 

By evaporating a watery solution of opium, to the consis- 
tence of a syrup, Derosnes obtained a precipitate, which was 
increased by diluting it with water. He dissolved this in hot 
alcohol, from which it again separated on cooling. When 
purified by repeated solutions, it crystallized in rectangular 
prisms, with rhomboidal bases, had no taste or smell, was in- 
soluble in cold water, and soluble in 400 parts of boiling wa- 
ter, did not affect vegetable blues, was soluble in 24 parts 
of boiling alcohol, and 110 cold; soluble in hot ether and 
volatile oils, and separated from them as they cooled; very 
soluble in all acids, and highly narcotic. 

M. Sertuerner, apothecary in Eimbeck in Hanover, 
published his first observations and discoveries regarding 
their nature in 1803, but they attracted little notice. He 
again published a fuller memoir in Gilbert’s Annals, in Ja- 
nuary 1817, which was immediately translated into the 
French Annals, and confirmed by Gay-Lussac and Robi- 
quet, and prosecuted still farther by Choulant at Dresden, 
and we think it not superfluous to give an extract of his 
experiments. He infused four ounces of powder of opium 
in repeated portions of cold distilled water, and filtrated the 
solution through cloth. It was evaporated in a glass vessel, 
with a gentle heat, to eight ounces; which, after standing 
eight days, deposited six grains of sulphate of potass. ‘The 
remaining fluid was diluted with distilled water, and yielded 
a flocculent precipitate on. the addition of caustic ammonia, — 
which, after being washed successively with sulphuric ether, 
caustic, ammonia, and alcohol, yielded three drachms of a 
fine brownish white powder, to which M. Sertuerner has 
given the name of Morphium, and which may be further pu- 
rified by solutions in boiling alcohol and crystallization. It 
seemed to be perfectly free from ammonia, yet it possessed 
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all the characteristic properties of an alkali, colouring rhu- 
barb brown, and fernambuc violet, and forming neutral 
salts with acids. It has a peculiar bitter astringent taste, and 
its solutions leave a red stain on the skin. Its crystals are 
very obtuse, single or double pyramids, with a square or long 
rectangular base, or prisms with a trapezoid base. It dis- 
solves in 82 parts of boiling water, from which it crystallizes 
on cooling; in 36 of boiling and 42 of cold alcobol, and in 8 
of sulphuric ether. The fluid from which the morphium 
was precipitated, after being heated to 40 R. to expel the 
ammonia, was filtered, and a solution of muriate of barytes (or 
of acetate of lead) aided as long as there was any precipitate. 
The white precipitate, when washed and dried, weighed 7 
drachms, and consisted of the barytes mixed with a new acid, 
to which M. Sertuerner has given the name of meconic, 
and which he separated by sulphuric acid. ‘This mode of 
obtaining it has not succeeded with others, and its existence 
was doubted ; but M. Choulant, by mixing the meconite of 
barytes with amequal weight of vitreous boracic acid, and sub- 
liming the meconic acid, which appears in the form of shin- 
ing scales, of a fine white salt. Its taste is at first sour and 
cooling, but afterwards unpleasantly bitter. It reddens ve- 
getable blues, and combines with alkalies and earths, and | 
gives a cherry red colour to solutions of iron: its crystals are 
quadrangular tables, and it is soluble in twice its s weight of 
water, and also in alcohol and ether. oth 

The crystallizable substance detected in opium by Neu- 
mann, Haller and Tralles was an impure supermeconate of 
morphium, and Derosnes’ salt of opium was the same com- 
pound in a purer state. Pagenstecher, taking advantage of 
Derosnes’ observations, that it was soluble only in alcohol 
and acids, digested the residuum of iaudanum with vinegar, 
and precipitated with potass. 

The experiments hitherto made with morphium upon the 
animal economy do not prove satisfactorily that the narcotic 
powers of the opium reside exclusively in it. M. Sertuerner 
thought he saw violent effects, pain of stomach and vomit- 
ing from half a grain, three times repeated at intervals; but 
M. Oriila gave 10 or 11 grains to a dog without any effect. 
Six grains dissolved in vinegar caused a slight palsy of the 
hind legs, and 12 grains dissolved in weak acetic acid, appli- 
ed to the cellular membrane, produced all the symptoms of 
‘poisoning by opium. 

_ Medical use.—The action of opium on the living system 
_has been the subject of the keenest controversy. Some have 
asserted that it is a direct sedative, th that it produces no 
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stimulant effects whatever ; while others have asserted as 
strongly, that it is a powerful, and highly diffusible stimulus, 
and that the sedative effects, which it undeniably produces, 
are merely the consequence of the previous excitement. The 
truth appears to be, that opium is capable of producing a 
certain degree of excitement, while the sedative effects which 
always succeed are incomparably greater than could be pro- 
duced by the preceding excitement. The stimulant effects 
are most apparent from small doses. These increase the 
energy of the mind, the frequency of the pulse, and the heat 
of the body, excite thirst, render the mouth dry and parched; 
and diminish all the secretions and excretions, except the cu- 
ticular discharge, which.they increase. These effects are suc- 
ceeded by languor and lassitude. In larger doses, the stimu- 
lant effects are not so apparent; but the excitability is re- 
markably diminished, and confusion of head, vertigo, and 
sleep are produced. In excessive doses it proves a violent 
narcotic poison, exciting headach, vertigo, delirium, and 
convulsions, accompanied with a very slow pulse, stertorous 
breathing, and a remarkable degree of insensibility or stupor, 
terminated by apoplectic death. In one case, where I in- 
spected the body after death, the inner membrane of the 
stomach was remarkably corrugated, and with some inflam- 
mation; but as large doses of sulphate of zine and flour of 
mustard had been also taken, no inference can be drawn from 
these appearances. The bad effects of an over-dose of opium 
are often prevented by the occurrence of vomiting, and they 
are best counteracted by making the patient drink freely of 
acids and coffee, and chiefly by not permitting him to yield to 
his desire of sleeping. By habit, the effects of opium on the 
body are remarkably diminished. ‘There have been instances 
of four grains proving fatal to adults, while others have been 
known to consume as many drachms daily. The habitual 
use of opium produces the same effects with habitual dram- 
drinking; tremors, paralysis, stupidity, and general emacia- 
tion: and like it can scarcely ever be relinquished. 

In disease, opium is chiefly employed to mitigate pain, di- 
minish morbid sensibility, procure sleep, allay inordinate ac- 
tions, and to check diarrhoea, and other excessive dischar- 
ges. It is contraindicated in gastric affections, plethora, a 
highly inflammatory state of the body, and determination of 
the blood to particular viscera. 

In intermittents, it is said to have been used with good ef- 
fect in every stage. Given even in the hot stage, it has been 
observed to allay the heat, thirst, headach, and delirium, to. 
induce sweat and sleep, to cure the disease with less bark, 
and without leaving abdominal obstructions or dropsy. 
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In fevers of the typhoid type, accompanied with watchful- 
ness or diarrhoea, it is extremely useful; but when not indi- | 
cated by particular symptoms, it does harm, by augmenting | 
thirst, and producing constipation. | 

Especially when combined with calomel, it has lately been 
much employed in inflammations from local causes, such as 
wounds, fractures, burns, absorption of morbid poisons, asin 
swelled testicle, &c. and even in active inflammations, accom- 
panied with watchfulness, pain, and spasm, after blood-let- 
ung. 

In small pox, when the convulsions before eruption are 
frequent and considerable, or when the accompanying fever is 
of the typhoid type, opium is liberally used. It is likewise 
piven from the fifth day onwards; and is found to allay the 
pain of suppuration, to promote the ptyalism, and to be other- 
wise useful, 

In dysentery, after the use of gentle laxatives, or along 
with them, opium, independently of any effect it may have 
on the fever, is of consequence in allaying the tormina and 
tenesmus, and in obviating that laxity of bowels which so fre- 
quenily remains after that disease. 

In diarrhoea, the disease itself generally carries off any of-. 
fending acrimony, and then, or after purgatives, opium is used 
with great effect. Even in the worst symptomatic cases, it 
seldom fails to alleviate. | 

In cholera and pyrosis, it is almost the only thing trusted 

to. ~ : 
In colic, it is employed with laxatives ; and often prevents 

ileus and inflammation, by relieving the spasm. Even in ileus. 
it is sometimes used to allay the. vomiting, the spasms, and 

the pain. 

It is given to allay the pain, and favour the descent of cal- 

euli, and to give relief in jaundice and dysuria proceeding 

from spasm. } 

It is of acknowledged use in the different species of teta-_ 
nus ; affords relief to the various spasmodic symptoms of dys- 
pepsia, hysteria, hypochondriasis, asthma, rabies canina, &c. 
and has been found useful in some kinds of epilepsy. 

In syphilis it is useful in combating symptoms, and in coun- 
teracting the effects resulting from the improper use of mer- 
cury. 

It is found useful in certain cases of threatened abortion 
and lingering delivery, in convulsions during parturition, and 
in the after-pains and excessive flooding. 

The administration of opium. to the unaccustomed, is 
sometimes very difficult. ‘The requisite quantity is wonder- 
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fully different in different persons, and in different states of — 
the same person. A quarter of a grain will in one adult pro- 
duce effects which ten times the quantity will not do in an- 
other; and a dose that might prove fatal in cholera or co- 
Jic would not be precepiible in many cases of tetanus or ma- 
nia. When given in too small a dose, it is apt to produce 
disturbed sleep, and other disagreeable consequences; but 
sometimes a small dose has the desired effect, while a larger 
one gives rise to vertigo and delirium, and with some consti- 
tutions it does not agree in any dose or form. Its stimulant 
effects are most certainly produced by the repetition of small 
doses, its anodyne by the giving of a full dose at once. In | 
some it seems not to have its proper effect till after a con- 
siderable time. The operation of a moderate dose is sup- 
posed to last in general about eight hours from the time of 
taking it. 

Externally, opium is used to diminish pain, and to remove 
spasmodic affections. It is found particularly serviceable in 
chronic ophthalmia, when accompanied with morbidly in- ' 
creased sensibility. 

Opium may be exhibited, ye 

i. In substance, made up in the form of a pill, lozenge, 
or electuary. Its most efficient form. 

2. Dissolved in diluted alcohol, or white wine. 

3. Dissolved in water, or watery fluids. Very perish- 
able. 

4. Dried and reduced to powder. 

It is. often given in combination with aromatics, astringents, 
emetics, bitters, camphor, soap, distilled waters, mucilage, sy- 
rups, acids, carbonate of ammonia, ether, acetate of lead, 
tartrate of antimony and potass, and unctuous substances. 
Some of these are certainly unchemical mixtures, for I find 
by experiment that the solutions of opium are copiously pre- — 
cipitated by astringents, the alkaline carbonates, and all the 
metallic salts. 


PASTINACA OPOPONAX. Lond. bay ek, 

Willd. g. 558, sp. 3. Pentandria Digynia.——Nat. ord. 
Umbellate. 

Opoponax. 

Of--— A gum-resin. 

GUMMI RESINA OPOPONACIS. Lond. 


~ 


Tus plant is perennial, and grows wild in the south of 
Europe ; but the gum-resin, which is said to be obtained by 
wounding the stalk or root, is brought from the Levant and 


» 
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East Indies, sometimes in round drops or tears, but more 
commonly in irregular lumps, of a reddish yellow colour on 
the outside, with specks of white, inwardly of a paler colour, 
and frequently variegated with large white pieces. It has a 
peculiar strong smell, and a bitter, acrid, somewhat. nauseous 
taste. iy ga 

Neumann got from 480 parts, 166. alcoholic, and after- 
wards !&0 watery extract ; and inversely, 226 watery, and 
60 alcoholic. Both the water and alcohol distilled from it 
were impregnated with its flavour. It forms a milky solution 
with water, and yields a little essential oil on distillation. It 
is supposed to be an emmenagogue, but is rarely used. 


PIMPINELLA ANISUM. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 562, sp. 8. Sentandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. 
Umbellate. : 

Anise. 


Off: —The seeds. 
SEMINA PIMPINELLZE ANISI. £d. 
Semina ANisi. Dub. Lond. 


ANISE is an annual umbelliferous plant, growing wild in 
Crete, Syria, and other places of the East. It is cultivated 
in some parts of France, Germany, and Spain, and may be 
raised also in England ; the seeds brought from Spain, which 
are smaller than the others, are preferred. 

Aniseeds have an aromatic smell, and a pleasant warm 
taste, accompanied with a degree of sweetness, Water ex- 
tracts very little of their flavour; rectified spirit the whole. 


Pinus. 3 
Willd. g. 1711, Smith, g. 408. Monecia Adelphia.—Nat. 
ord. Conifere. 
Resina pint. Ex variis pinis. ?7 
1. Liguipa, vulgo | 
a) TeREBINTHINA VENETA. 
6) TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS. 
2, SOLIDA. . et 
(a) SPONTE CONCRETA, vulgo Pix BURGUNDICA. | 
6) OLEO VOLATILE PRiVATA, Vulgo RESINA ALBA. 
3. Empyreumatica, vulgo Pix xiguipa. 
OLEUM VOLATILE PINI. J 


Sp. 1. Smith, Willd. Pinus sytvesrris. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Scotch fir. 


Of.—Common Turpentine. Oil of Turpentine. Rosin. | 
Tar. Black pitch, © ' > 


Ld. 
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a) TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS, resina ligisida: Lond. 
TEREBINTHINA VULGARIS, resina. Dub. 
b) OLEUM TEREBINTHINE ; oleum e Terebinthina distil- 
Jatum. Lond. 
c) RestNa FLava; residuum postquam Oleum Terebinthi- 
nz distillatum est. Lond. 
Resina arpa. >» Dub. 
d) Pix tiguipa, Dub. 
PIX LIQUIDA; resina preparata liquida. Lond. 
e) Resina niera. Lond. resina preeparata solida. 


Sp. 7. Willd. Pinus parr. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
The Larch. 


_Of.~ Venice Pavgenieies ; Oil of Turpentine. 
‘TEREBINTHINA VENETA; Yresina. Dub. 


Sp. 27. Willd. Pinus patsamea. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
‘The Hemlock fir. 


Of—Balsam of Canada; Canadian Turpentine. 
ResiNa PINI BALSAME ; resina liquida. Ed. 
TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS; resina liquida. Lond. 
BaLsaMUM CAN ADENSE. Dub. 


Sp. 32. Willd. Pinus apres. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
The Spruce- fir. 


_ Of. —Common Frankineense! Burgundy Pitch. 
@) KESINA ABIETIS; resina concreta. Lond. 
Pix ARIDA; resina przeparata. Lond. 
Pix BurGunpica. Dub. 


Tuese different species. of fir are all natives of sandy situa- 
tions. ‘The first only grows wild in this country. ‘They all 
abound in every part with resinous juice, which possesses the 
same general qualities, but presents some varieties, according 
to the nature of the species and mode of preparation. 

We may arrange the products, 


1. Into those which exude spontaneously ; 

2. Into those procured by wounding the tree ; 

3. Into those. procured by decoction ; and, 

4. Into those which are procured by the action of fire. 


By exudation. 

The pinus larix exudes a species of manna, called Brian- 

con Manna, but it is not used ; as, besides the saccharine 
matter, it evidently contains turpentine. 
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’ From the pinus abies, and also from the pinus sylvestris, in 


warm seasons and climates, a resinous juice exudes spontane-_ 


ously, which hardens into tears by exposure to theair. Itis 
the common frankincense, or Thus of the former editions of 
the London Pharmacopeeia, but no longer officinal. It is a 
solid brittle resin, brought to us in tears, or masses, of a brown- 
ish or yellowish colour on the outside ; internally whitish, or 
variegated with whitish specks, of a bitterish, acrid, notagree- 
able taste, with little smell. 7 

Real burgundy pitch is collected, according to Tingry, from 
the Pinus picea, or spruce fir-tree. ‘The resinous juice which 
exudes from this species is less fluid and less transparent than 
the proper turpentines. It is collected by the peasants, strain- 
ed through cloths, and put into barrels. If its consistence be 
too thick, it is mixed over the fire with a little turpentine and 
oil of turpentine. 


& By incision. : 

To obtain the products of the second kind, a series of 
wounds is made through the bark into the wood, beginning 
at the bottom, and rising gradually upwards, until a stripe of 
the bark, about nine feet high, be removed, which is com- 
monly effected in about four years. ‘he same operation is 
then repeated on the opposite side. ‘The operation is then 


re-commenced close to the edge of the former wound, which 


by this time is nearly closed. A tree worked in this manner 
will survive, and furnish turpentine for near a century. The 


juice, or turpentine, which flows from these wounds, during © 


summer, is collected in a small cavity formed in the earth, at 


the bottom of the incisions, from which it is occasionally re-- 


moved into proper reservoirs previous to its purification. 

As the trees exude very little juice during cold weather, no 
new incisions are made in.winter; but the old ones get cover- 
ed with a soft resinous crust (called barras, when it is impure, 
and mixed with bits of bark, dust, and sand ; gallipot, when 
collected with more care; or w/zte incense, when it is allowed 
to remain so long exposed that it becomes resinified,) which 
is scraped off, and also collected for subsequent purification. 
All these products are purified by liquefaction and filtration. 
They consist almost entirely of essential oil and a resin, and 
differ only in the proportions, the turpentine containing the 
largest proportion of oil, and the gallipot of resin. Although 
gallipot contains essential oil, the quantity is so small, that it 
is never subjected to distillation, but is purified by melting it 
with a very gentle fire, and filtrating it. By this process it 
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still contains essential oil, and is often sold by the name of 
Burgundy pitch. If boiling water be added to it after it is 
strained, but while it is still fluid, and they be agitated toge- 
ther till the mass cools, we have a yellow resin, which, from 
still containing some essential oil, is preferred to that pre- 
pared by a similar process from the residuum of the distil- 
jJation of turpentine. A simple mixture of gallipot and bar- 
ras, made without heat, is often sold under the name of Bur- 
gundy pitch ; but the mass resulting from this combination 
soon becomes friable. It has neither the unctuosity, viscidi- 
ty, tenacity, nor smell which distinguish the real kind. 


a 


Turpentines. © 


Turpentines, or fluid resinous juices obtained by incision, 
have different appellations, chiefly according to the country 


from which they are procured. 


* 


Balsam of Canada, from the Pinas balsamea and Pinus Ca- 
' nadensis: 
RESINA PINI BALSAMER. Ed. 
TEREBINTHINA CANADENSIS. Lond. 
BaLsaMUM CANADENSE. Dub. 
Cyprian turpentine, from the Pistacia terebinthus. 
TEREBINTHINA CHIA. Lond. 
Strasburgh turpentine, from the Prnus picea. 
Venice turpentine, from the Pznus lariz. 
TEREBINTHINA VENETA. Ed. Dub. 
Common turpentine, from the Pinus sylvestris. 
TEREBINTHINA yuLGARIS. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Hungarian balsam, from the Pinus sylvestris, var. Mughos. 
Carpatian balsam, from the Prnus cembra. 


None of these are properly balsams ; which term is now 
confined by chemists to those resinous substances which con- 
tain benzoic acid. The London college have done well in 
retaining Turpentine as a proper generic name for these 
resinous juices. 

All these species of turpentine possess the same general 
properties. They are mofe or less fluid, with different de- 
grees of transparency: of a whitish or yellowish colour ; a pe- 
netrating smell, and a warm, pungent, bitterish taste: They 
are entirely soluble in alcohol, combine with fixed oil, and 
impart their flayour to water, but are not soluble in it. They 
are decomposed by a moderate heat, being separated into an 
essential oil and a resin, and are exceedingly inflammable, 
burning with a large white flame, and much smoke. ~ 
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Each species has some peculiarities. The Canadian is rec- 
koned the best, and next to it the Chian. They are more 
transparent, and have a more agreeable flavour than the 
other kinds. The common turpentine, as being the most of- 
fensive, is rarely given internally ; its principal use is in plas- 
ters and ointments among farriers, and for the distillation of 
the essential oil. : 

Medical use. —Taken internally, they are active stimulants, 
open the bowels, and increase the secretion of urine, to which 


-they give the smell of violets, even though applied only exter- 


nally. In all cases accompanied with inflammation, they ought 
to be abstained from, as this symptom is increased, and not 
unfrequently occasioned by them. ‘They are principally re-, 
commended in gleets, fluor albus, and the like. Their dose 
is from a scruple to a drachm and a half. They are most com- 
modiously taken in the form of a bolus, or blended with wa- 


tery liquors, by the mediation of the yolk of an egg, or muci- 


lage. ‘They also may be given in the form of electuary, mix- 
ed with twice their weight of honey, and in the dose of a 
drachm of the compound twice or thrice a-day ; or of clyster, 


half an ounce being well triturated with the yolk of an egg, 


-. ae > 


and mixed with half a pound of gruel, or decoction of cha- 
momile. 


By distillation turpentines are analysed into two products, 


asolid resin and a volatile oil. 


Oil of Turpentine is officinal in the Edinburgh and London 
Pharmacopceias ; by the Dublin college directions are given 


for its preparation. At Queensferry, in this neighbourhood, 
_ there is a considerable turpentine work: the turpentine used 


comes from America, and therefore it is not a product of any 
of the officinal spccies of pine. | 

Oil of turpentine is lighter than water, transparent, limpid, 
and volatile. It has a hot pungent taste, and a penetrating 


smell ; is highly inflammable, and possesses all the other pro- 


perties of essential oils. 

_ It is remarkably difficult of solution in alcohol, although 
turpentine itself dissolves easily. One part of the volatile oil 
ts indeed apparently taken up by seven of alcohol; but on 
standing, the greatest part of the oil falls to the bottom, a 
much larger quantity of alcoho! being necessary to retain it 
in solution. : 

Med. use.—-As a medicine, it is highly stimulating and pe- 
hetrating. Internally ii acts asa diuretic or sudorific in very 
small doses. It has also been given in large doses, mixed 
with honey, principally in those modifications of chronic 
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rheumatism which are styled sciatica, and lumbago. But it 
has not been often successful, and sometimes has had the ef- 
fect of inducing bloody urine. 

Lately, however, its use in very large doses has been re- 
newed, and with almost invariable success, in one of the most 
obstinate complaints to which the human body is subject, the 
tape worm. For this valuable discovery we are indebted to 
Dr Fenwick of Durham; although its use both in worms and 
epilepsy seems to have been previously known to Dr Latham, 
P. L. C. P.; and cases of its efficacy have been published by 
Drs Bateman and Laird. It has been given even to the ex- 
tent of four ounces in one dose, without any perceptible bad 
effects, and scarcely more inconvenience than would follow 
from an equal quantity of gin. In large doses it is not apt to 
produce strangury, but only an approach to intoxication, and 
it generally acts as a specdy purgative, and discharges the 
worm, in all cases, dead. 

Dr Perceval, late of Dublin, now of Bath, has also lately given 
it in epilepsy, and with some success. 5 il. 3 iv, or Zi. were 
mixed by means of syrup, with ib j. of mint water ; and of this 
emulsign, one or two table spoonfuis were given every four hours. 
In this form, and given to the extent of several drachms in the 
course of the day, it produced no distressing symptoms of the 
urinary organs, stomach, or bowels. It generally procured 
immediate and decided relief, but it was not always lasting. 
-Dr Latham suggests, that a large dose should at first be given, 
and then small doses, so as to keep up the affection of head 
peculiar to its use. 

Externally it often produces excellent effects as a discutient 
in indolent tumours; as a stimulus in paralysis of the extre- 
mities, and in bruises; as an antispasmodic ; and as a styptic, 
when applied on compresses to the bleeding mouths of the 
vessels, as hot as the patient can bear it. 


Resins. 


The residuum of the distillation gets different names, ac+ 
eording to some peculiarities in its treatment. When the dis- 
tillation is performed without addition, and continued until 
the whole essential oil be driven off, and there appear some 
traces of empyreuma, the residuum is Fiddlers rosin, or Co- 
lophony ; but if, while the mass is still fluid, a quantity of 
water be added, and thoroughly blended with the resin by 
long and constant agitation, it is then called Yellow rosin. 

The under part of the cake of the residuum of the distilla- 
tion resembles fiddlers rosin, the action of the fire having en- 
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tirely expelled the water and volatile oil, and rendered it 
slightly empyreumatic and transparent, while the upper part, 
from retaining some water, is opaque and yellow. 


By decoction. 


A fluid extract, prepared by decoction from the twigs of 
the pinus sylvestris, is the well. NONE, essence of spruce, 
which, fermented with molasses and water, forms the fashion- 
able and wholesome beverage of spruce ee 


By jive é 


|The last kind of products from the different species | of fir 
is obtained by the action of fire. With this view, a conical 
cavity is dug out in the earth, communicating at the bottom 
with a reservoir. Billets or thin laths of wea are then pla- 
ced, so as not only to fill the cavity, but to form a conical pile 
Over it, which is covered with turf, and kindled at the top. 
The admission of air is so regulated, that it burns from above 
downwards, with a slow and smothered combustion. ‘The 
wood itself is reduced to charcoal, and the smoke and vapours 
formed are obliged to descend into the excavation in the 
ground, where they are condensed, aud pass along with the 


nated Tar, Pix xiguipa. Ed. Lond. Dub. By long boil- 
ing, tar is deprived of its volatile ingredients, and converted 
into Pitch, Resina nicra. Lond. 

Tar is a mixture of resin, empyreumatic oil, charcoal, and 
acetic acid. Its colour is derived from the charcoal ; and the 
other properties in which it differs from a common resin de- 
pend on the presence of acetic acid and empyreumatic oil.— 
The acid itself is not only soluble in water, but also renders 
the empyreumatic oil more soluble. 

Medical use.—Tar-water is a heating diuretic and sudorific 
remedy ; ; but by no means so powerful, or so generally admis- 
sible, as it was represented by Bishop Berkeley. Fumiga- 
tions of tar have been recommended in phthisis by Sir A. 


Crichton. In some cases they give relief, but never effect a - 


cure. ‘Tar is applied externally in tinea capitis and some 
other cutaneous diseases. 

Dr Bateman has.seen good effects in ichthyosis from pitch 
given internally. It occasioned the rough cuticle to crack 
Aid fall off, without the aid of external means, and left a 
sound skin underneath. ‘This medicine, made into pills with 
flour, or any farinaceous powder, may be taken to a great 
extent, 51j or Zfs daily, not only without injury, but with 

P 


matters liquefied into the receiver. This mixture is denomi-. 


—_ 
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advantage to the general health ; and affords one oP the most 
effectual means of controlling the languid circulation, and 
the inert and arid condition of the skin. 


PIPER. 
Willd. ¢. 74. Diandria Trigynia.— Nat. ord. causal 


Sp. 1. PIPER NIGRUM. eee Ed. Dub. 

Black pepper. 

Off:— The berry. | ‘ 
FRucrTus PIPERIS NIGRI. Ed. 

Piper nicruM. Bacce, Semen. Dub. 

Baccz pireris nier1. Lond. 


Tue black pepper is the fruit of a shrubby creeping plant, 
which grows wild in the East Indies, and is cultivated, with 
much advantage to the fruit, in Java and Malabar. The ber- 
ries are gathered before they are ripe, and are dried in the 
sun. They become black and corrugated on the surface ; 
‘their taste is hot-and fiery, and their smell slightly aromatic. 

Neumann got from 7680 parts 4800 watery, and afterwards 
180 alcoholic extract ; and inversely, 1080 alcoholic, and 3640 
watery. Lhe principle on which the pungency depends was 
soluble both in water and in alcohol, and was not volatile, for 
7680 grains furnished about 150 of a very bland volatile oil. 
From this analysis Dr ‘Thomson’s differs remarkably. By 
macerating pepper in alcohol, and distilling the tincture, he 
got a green volatile oil, having the whole-flavour and pun- 
gency ‘of the pepper. Besides this essential principle, he 

found it to contain an extractive and starch. 

White pepper is the fruit of the same plant, gathered after 
it is fully ripe, and freed of its external coats by maceration in 
water. It is smooth on the surface, and less pungent than 
the black pepper., 

It is singular, that the Sumatr ans, who eat such vast quan- 
tities of Cayenne pepper, never mix black pepper with their 
food., They esteem the latter heating, and ascribe a contrary 
effect to the former; and Mr Marsden, from experience, 
agrees with them. 


Sp. 12. Pieper toncum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Long pepper. / 


Off.—The fruit. Hit 

Fructus prreris Loner. Zd. Fructus immaturus sicca- 
tus. Lond. 

Pirer Loncum. Fructus. Dud. 
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Tue plant which bears-the long pepper is also a sarmen-. 
taceous climber. ‘The berries are small round grains, dis- 
‘posed spirally in a long cylindrical head.. They are gathered 
before they are ripe, and dried, and are the hottest of all the 
peppers. | 

‘The warmth and pungency of these spices are said to re- 
side cely | in a resin; their aromatic odour in an essential 
oil. In medicine, they are sometimes employed as acrid sti- 

mulanis; but their chief use is in cookery, as condiments. 

|. Another species of pepper, the Cubeb, has a very striking 
power of checking and curing gonorrheea, taken in powder 
to the extent of 311 five or six times a-day, and continued 
for a day or two, after the discharge stops. In a few cases 
it produces swelled testicle, and in one it produced urtica- 
ria. Its only sensible effects are purging, sometimes increase 
of urine, and imparting to it its peculiar ‘emell: It is also of 
“use in leucorrheea. : . 


PIsTACIA. 
Willd. g. 1782, Dioecia SE ere ie ord. Amentacea. 
Sp. 4. Pisracta TEREBINTHUS. Lond. 


Off:—The liquid resin called Chian turpentine. 
TEREBINTHINA cH1A. Resina liquida. Lond. 


Tue shrub which yields this turpentine grows in India, 
the north of Africa, and’south of Europe; but the turpentine 
is principally collected in the islands of Chios and Cyprus, by 
wounding the tree. It does not differ from the other turpen- 
' tines in any thing material except in its price.—See Pinus. 


} 


Sp. 6. Pisracta LENTIscus. Ld. Lond. 


Of: —The resin. 
REINA PISTACILE LENTISCI. Ld. 
“Masricue. Resina. Lond. 


_ Tus species is a native of the same countries with the for- 
mer. ~ The resin is obtained principally in the island of Chios; 
_by making transverse incisions into the tree, and allowing the : 
juice to harden. It is brought to us in small, yellowish, semi- 
_ transparent, brittle grains ; of a smooth and shining fracture, 
softening when chewed, fusible, burning with a pleasant smell, 
Insoluble in water, and partially soluble in alcohol and fixed 

- oils) Neumann found, that during digestion with alcohol, a 
Portion separates, insoluble i in alcohol, though in appearance 
Tesinous, amounting to one-tenth of the ayes and analo- 
gous to caoutchouc, a Grange and Vogel say it contains 
i tree acetic acid, ~ 





-. the lead. 
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Its flavour is communicated to water. It is thereforea re- 
sin, combined with a little essential oil. It is principaily used 
by the Turkish women as a masticatory, to preserve the teeth, 
and to give a pleasant smell to the breath. 


Prumpum. Ld. Lend. 
Lead. 


THE general properties of lead have been already enume- 
rated. It is obtained by various processes from its ores. In 
its metallic form it is scarcely an officinal article, as its differ- 
ent oxides are purchased from the manufacturers, and never 
prepared by the apothecary. | 3 

Medical wse.—Its effects on the body are emaciation, vio- 
lent colics, paralysis, tremors, and contractions of the limbs; 
and-as they generally come on gradually, the cause is some- 
times overlooked till it be too late. Poisoning from lead is 
never intentional, but only accidental, either from liquors be- 
coming impregnated with lead, by being improperly kept in 
vessels lined or glazed with lead, or by having lead criminal- 
ly added to them, to correct their acidity; or among manu- 

‘facturers who work much with lead, as painters and plumbers, | 
and who are not sufficiently attentive to avoid swallowing it. 

The presence of lead in any suspected liquor is detected by f 
the hydro-sulphuret of potass, which forms with it a brown 
precipitate, not soluble in diluted muriatic acid; and still f 
more certainly, by evaporating a portion of the liquor to dry- 
ness, and exposing the extract to a heat sufficient to reduce 






OxIDUM PLUMBI SEMIVITREUM. Jd. Lond. 
LirHarcyrum. Dud. 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead. Litharge. 


Ir oxidized lead be melted with a quick fire, it gets the ap-§ 
_ pearance of oil, and on cooling concretes into litharge. Great- ff 
est part of the litharge met with in the shops is produced in} 
the purification of silver from lead, and the refining of gold} 
and silver by means of this metal. According to the degree ff 
of fire and other circumstances, it has a pale or deep colour; §) 
the first has been commonly called Litharge of silver, the o- 
ther Litharge of gold. Litharge is a subcarbonate of lead. § 
It contains 96 yellow oxide, and 4 carbonic acid. It alsof} 
frequently contains a little oxide of antimony. | 

The oxides of lead dissolve in heat by expressed. oils; thesef 
mixtures are the bases of several officinal plasters and oint-ff 
ments. : | 


/ 
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Lead and its oxides, when undissolved, have no considera- 
ble effects as medicines. Dissolved in oils, they are supposed 
to be (when externally applied) antiinflammatory and desic- 
cative. Combined with vegetable acids, they are remarkably 
so; and taken internally, prove powerful, though fonzerous 
styptics. 


PLUMBI SUBCARBONAS, s. s. Subcarbonas plumbi. Lond. 
CARBONAS PLUMBI, vulgo Cerussa. Lid. 
CERUSSA, Ss. S. Btiarers plumbi. Dud. 


White oxide of lead. Ceruse. White lead. Subacetate 
of lead. Carbonate of lead. Subcarbonate of lead. 


Turs substance is prepared by exposing lead to the vapour 
of vinegar. ‘To accelerate the oxidizement, the lead is cast 
in thin plates, which are rolled up spirally. A number of 
these are placed perpendicularly on a support, over a flat ves- 
sel containing vinegar, which is converted into vapour by a 
gentle heat, such as that of dung. ‘The plates become slowly 
covered with a white crust, which is in due time removed ; 
and the remains of the plates are again exposed to the va- 
- pour of vinegar, until they be entirely corroded. Van Mons. 
says, that if ‘Jead ashes be dissolved in nitric acid, and preci- 
pitated by chalk in impalpable powder , the precipitate, when 
washed and dried, will be ceruse in its purest state. 

White oxide of lead has a scaly or foliated texture, is brit- 
tle, friable, heavy, of a snowy whiteness, and a sweet taste. 
It is often adulterated with earthy substances, which may be 
discovered by mixing it with oil, and reducing the lead in a 
crucible. Although very friable, the coarser par ticles cannot 
be separated by means of a sieve, because its interstices soon 
get filled up. It can only be obtained in the state of a fine 
powder, by rubbing a loaf of ceruse on a sieve placed over a 
sheet of paper. It consists of 84 yellow oxide of lead, and 
14 carbonic acid. 

In pharmacy the white oxide Lone is used in the compo- 
sition of ointments and plasters. 


OxIDUM PLUMBI RUBRUM. Lid. 

Red oxide of lead. Red lead. 

‘THE preparation of red lead is so troublesome and tedious, 
that the preparation of it forms a distinct branch of business. 
The manufacturers melt large quantities of lead at once, upon 
the bottom cf a reverbe ratory furnace built tor this purpose, 

and so contrived, that the flame acts upon a large surface ‘of 
the metal, which is continually changed by means of iron rakes 
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drawn backwards and forwards, till the fluidity of the lead is 
deserved ; after which, the oxide is-only now and then turn- 
ed. 
The red oxide of lead is obtained in the form of a very 
heavy powder, consisting of minute shining scales, of a bright 
scarlet, verging towards yellow, especially if triturated. It is 
sometimes adulterated with red oxide of iron, red bole, or 
powdered brick. ‘These frauds are detected by the inferiority 
of colour, by mixing it with oil, and subjecting it to the test 
of reduction; and by its forming a black precipitate with tinc- 
ture of galls, when dissolved in nitrous acid. — 


Potyeata senEGA. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1313, sp.67. Diadelphia Octandria.—-Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee. ) ar 

Seneka, or Rattlesnake root. 


Off-—-'The root. 

Rayix POLYGALE SENEGH. Ld, 
Rapix sENEGE. Lond. 

Rabix SENEKE. Dub. 


SENEKA is a perennial plant which grows wild in North | 
America, particularly Virginia and Pennsylvania. This root 
is usually about the thickness of the little finger, variously 
bent and contorted, and appears as if composed of joints, 
whence it is supposed to resemble the tail of the animal whose 
name it bears; a kind of membranous margin runs on each 
side the whole length of the root. , 
The bark is the active part of the root. Its taste is at first 
acrid, afterwards very hot ana-pungent. It has no smell. 

_ Its acrimony resides in a resin; for it is entirely extracted 
by alcohol; is precipitated by water; does not rise in distilla- 
tion; and is not destroyed by keeping. 

Medical use.-——It is an active stimulus, and increases the 
force of the circulation, cspecially of the pulmonary vessels. 
It has therefore been found useful in typhoid inflammations 
of the lungs; but it is apt to disorder the stomach, and to 
induce diarrhceea. Dr Brandreth of Liverpool has derived 
great benefit in some cases of lethargy from an extract of se- 
neka combined with carbonate of ammonia. 
~ Some have likewise employed this root in hydropic cases, 
and not without success. ‘lhere are examples of its occasion- 
‘ing a plentiful evacuation by stool, urine, and perspiration ; 
and by this means removing the disease, after the common 
diuretics and hydragogues had failed. 
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The Senegaro Indians are said to prevent the fatal effects 
of the bite of the rattlesnake, by giving it internally, and by 
applying it externally to the wound. 

The usual dose of the powder is 30 grains or more. 

Externally, it has been advantageously used as a stimula- 
ting gargle in croup. | 


Potyconum Bistorta. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 785, sp. 3. Smith, g. 196, sp.6. Octandria 
Trigynia.— Nat. ord. Oleracee. 

Great bistort, or snakeweed. 

Off:-—The root. 

RADIX POLYGONI BISTORTH. fd. 

Rapix Bistortm. Lond. Dub. 


Brsrort is perennial, and grows wild in moist meadows in 
several parts ‘of Britain. It flowers in June. ‘The root is 
about the thickness of the little finger, of a blackish-brown 
colour on the outside, and reddish within; it is writhed or 
bent vermicularly (whence the name of the plant,) with a joint 
at each bending, and full of bushy fibres; the root of the spe- 
cies here mentioned has, for the most part, only one or two 
bendings, others have threeor more. All the parts of bistort 
have a rough austere taste, particularly the root, which is one 
of the strongest of the vegetable astringents. : 

Medical use.—{t is employed in heemorrhagies and other 
fluxes, both internally and externally, where astringency is 
the only indication. ‘fo the sudorific, antipestilential, and 
antiseptic virtues attributed to it, it has ne other claim than 
what it derives from its astringency. ! 


Porass& NITRAS, s. s. Nitras potasse purificata. Lond. 
Nirras potassez. Ld. : 

Nirrum, s. s. Nitras kali. \ Dud. 

Nitrate of potass. Purified nitre. 


Nitrate of potass is annually produced on the surface of 
the earth in many countries. Tor this production, the pre- 
sence of a calcareous base, heat, and an open, but not tco 
free communication with dry atmospheric air, are requisite. 
The putrefaction of organic, especially animal, substances, is 
not necessary to, but accelerates the formation of this salt, by 
affording the azote in a state in which it combines readily 
with the oxygen of the atmosphere, and forms the nitric acid. 
Accordingly, in Germany and France, nitrate of potass is 
prepared, by exposing mixtures of putrefying animal and ve- 
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getable substances, and calcareous earths, to the action of the 
atmosphere. The salt is afterwards extracted by lixiviation 
and crystallization. ‘The nitre used in this country is chiefly 
~ imported from the East Indies. As it occurs in commerce, it 
often contains a little muriate of potass and muriate of soda, 
from which it is easily purified by dissolving it in boiling wa~_ 
ter, and filtering it; on cooling, the nitrate of potass crystal- 
*jizes, and the other salts remain dissolved. 
Nitrate of potass has a sharp, bitterish, cooling taste. It 
shoots in pretty large crystals, which are generally six-sided 
prisms, terminated by six-sided pyramids ; very brittle 3 per- 
manent in the atmosphere ; soluble in seven times their weight 
of water at 60°, and in an equal weight at 212%; melting 
when exposed to a strong heat, giving out at first oxygen, 
_and afterwards nitrogen gas, until the whole acid be decom- 
posed, and the potass alone remain behind. It deflagrates . 
more or less violently with all oxygenizable substances, OXI- 
dizing or acidifying them. When dried in a temperature of 
70°, it consists, according to Kirwan, of 44 nitric acid, 51.8 
potass, and 4.2 water. It is decomposed by the sulphuric 
acid and baryta, by the muriate and acetate of baryta, and 
the sulphates of soda, ammonia, magnesia, and alumina. 
Medical use.—Taken to the extent of from a drachm to 
half an ounce in the course of a day, in repeated doses, it di- 
minishes the heat of the body, and the frequency of the pulse, 
operates by stool, and acts upon the secretion of urine, but is 
apt to produce pains in the stomach. In large doses, such as 
an ounce, taken at one time, it produces the most dreadful 
symptoms, constant bloody vomiting, purging, convulsions, 
and death. Accidents of this kind have happened, from its 
being sold, by mistake, for sulphate of soda. AN 
It is best givén in small doses, as from five to ten grains, 
frequently repeated, and is only admissible in inflammatory 
diseases. Externally it is used in gargles for inflammatory 
sore throats. ads 


Porass® SUPERTARTRAS,'s. s. Supertartras potasse purifi- 
cata. Lond. 

SUPER-TARTRAS potassm. dd. v. s. Tartarus purificatus ; 
Crystalli tartari. .§ Hd. 

CRYSTALLI TARTARI. Dudw> : 
Super-tartrate of potass. Crystals of tartar, and cream of 
tartar. : 


SUPER-TARTRAS POTASSH IMPURUS, v. s. Tartarus crudus. - 
Ed. ' 
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TaRTARUM, S. s. Potasse super-tartras impurus. Lond. 
Tartarum. Dub. : 
Impure super-tartrate of potass. ‘Tartar. 

TARTAR exists in verjuice and in must, and is gradually de- 
- posited on the sides of the casks in whith the wine is made, 
from which it is scraped before the next vintage, to prepare 
the casks to receive the new wine. ‘The deepest coloured and 
“roughest wines generally g tive most tartar; and it gets the 
name of white or red tartar, according to its colour. 

It is purified by dissolving it in boiling water, and filtrating 
the boiling solution, w hich, on cooling, deposits irregular : 
crystals, containing the oily and colouring matters. ‘These 
are separated by boiling the crystals with a white-clay. At 
Venice, they are purified by dissolving them in water, and. 
clarifying them with whites of eggs, and ashes. The tar tar, 
thus purified, when cr ystallized, or in powder, is called Cream 
of Tartar. 

Its crystals are small and irregular, and do not melt in the 
mouth, but feel gritty under the tecth. It has an acid harsh 
taste. It is soluble in sixty times its weight of water at 60°, 
and in thirty at 212°. It is decomposed, and its acid is de- 
stroyed by heat. It contains 23 parts of potass, according to 
Bergman, and 33 according to ‘Thenard. 

Medical use.—'The virtues of tartar are those of a mild, 
cooling, aperient, laxative medicine. It is much used in 
dropsy ; and some allege, that it-has good effects as a deob- 
struent in dropsy from scirrhus. ‘Taken from half an ounce 
to an ounce, it proves a gentle, though effectual purgative. 
Given in smaller doses, and in solution, it often acts asa 
- powerful diuretic. | 


- Prunus pomestica. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. ¢. 982, sp. 29. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacec. 


Plum-tree. 


Off—The dried fruit, called French prunes. 
FRUCTUS PRUNI DOMESTICa. Ld. | 

_ Pruna; Drupa siccata Pruni Domesticee. Dub. 
Fructus PRUNI GaLLicm. Lond. 


Tuts tree is found wild in hedges in England, but has pro- 
bably originated from the stones of the bultivated kinds being 
dropt there by accident. It flowers in April. Great quanti- 
ties of the dried fruit are imported from the continent, of 
which the I’rench prunes are reckoned the best. 
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Medicai use.—'They contain much mucilaginous and sac- . 
charine matter, and their medical effects are, to abate heat 
and gently loosen the belly, which they perform by lubricating 
the passages, and softening the excrement. They are of con- 
siderable service in costiveness, accompanied with heat or ir- 
ritation, which the more stimulating cathartics would tend to 
aggravate: where prunes are not of themselves sufficient, their 
action may be promoted by joining with them a little rhu- - 
barb, or the like, to which may be added some carminative 
ingredient, to prevent their occasioning flatulency. 


PTEROCARPUS. ? 
Willd. ¢. 1318. Diadelphia Decandria.—Nat. ord. Papilie- 


NACE» 


Sp. 6. PYEROCARPUS SANTALINUS. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Off-—Red Saunders-wood. 

LIGNUM PTEROCARPI SANTALINI. kd. 

LicgNuM Pprerocarp!. Lond. 

LIGNUM SANTALI RUBRI. Dub. 


Tuts tree grows in the East Indies, and acquires a very 
large size. ‘The wood is brought in large billets, of a com- 
pact texture, a dull red, aimost blackish colour on the out- 
side, and a deep brighter red within. It has no manifest 
smell, and little or no taste. It communicates a deep red to 
alcohol, but gives no tinge to aqueous liquors: a smali quan- 
tity of the resin, extracted by means of spirit, tinges a large 
quantity of fresh spirit, of an elegant blood red. Neumann 
got from 960 grains, 210 alcoholic, and afterwards 20 of wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 126 tough watery extract, and 
120 alcoholic; according to the same chemist, it gives out its. 
colouring matter to volatile oil of lavender, but net to-vola- 
tile oil of turpentine. Is this difference to be ascribed to the 
camphor contained in the former ? 


Sp. 1. Prerocarpus praco. Ld, 


Off —The resin called Dragon’s blood. 
RESINA PTEROCARPI DRACONIS. 


Tuts is also a very large tree. It is a native of South 
America, and the resin which exudes from incisions made in 
its bark used to be frequently sent from Carthagena to Spain. 
It is, however, doubtful if the dragon’s blood of the shops be 
produced from this tree, as many others furnish a red juice 
concreting into a similar resin. For example, the Draccena 
draco, Dalbergia monetaria, and especially the Calamus dra- 
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co, which probably furnishes all that is brought from the East 
Indies. | 

The best dragon’s blood is not in cakes, but is brought in 
small masses, of the size of a nutmeg, wrapt up in the dried 
leaves of some kind of reed, breaks smooth, free from any 
visible impurities, of a dark red colour, which changes, upon 
being powdered, into an elegant bright crimson. ‘This drug, 
in substance, has no sensible smell or taste; when dissolved, 
it discovers some degree of warmth and pungency. It is fu- 
sible and inflammable, and totally soluble in alcohol, tinging 
alarge quantity of the menstruum of a deep red colour. It is 
likewise soluble in expressed oils, and gives them a red hue, 
less beautiful than that communicated by Anchusa. It is not 
acted upon by water, but precipitated by it from its alcoholic 
solution. I find that it is soluble in nitrous acid and alkalies, 
and that it neither precipitates yelatine, nor affects the colour 
of the salts of iron. It therefore appears to be a pure resin, 
without any astringency. I have been more particular in 
proving that this resin is not astringent, because Mr Proust’s 
account of it has been generally adopted. But the substance 
examined by Mr Proust could not be the resin known in this 
country by the name of Dragon’s blood, as it was as soluble 
in water as in alcohol. Dr Fothergill, who first described 
kino, received it as the finest dragon’s blood. Mr Proust 
must have been misled by some similar misinformation, as the 
characters of his sang dracon correspond with those of kino. 


Punica Granatum. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 980, sp. 1. Icosandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacea. | 
-, Pomegranate tree. 


Of.— Pomegranate bark. ‘The double flowers, called Ba- 
laustine. 

gq) Cortex GRANATI. Pomorum cortex. Lond. 

CoRTEX PERICARPII PUNICE GRANATI, Dub. 

6) Fuores cranati. Dub. 

THE pomegranate is a low tree, or rather shrub, growing 
wild in Italy and other countries in the south of Europe. It 
is sometimes met with in our gardens; but the fruit, for 
which it is chiefly valued, rarely comes to perfection. This 
fruit has the general qualities of the other ‘sweet summer 
fruits, allaying heat, quenching thirst, and gently loosening 
the belly. The rind is a strong astringent, striking a perma- 
nent blue with sulphate of iron, and as such is occasionally 
made use of. It has been lately given by Dr Buchanan with 
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success in the East Indies for the cure of taenia. JT also made 
some trials of it and of catechu in this country, on the sup- 
position that it was the astringent principle which acted che- 
mically on the gelatinous body of the worm, and the result 
was promising ; but the introduction of the oil of turpentine 
prevented me from prosecuting the experiment. The flowers 
are of an elegant red colour, in appearance resembling a dri- 
ed red rose. Their taste is bitterish and astringent. They 
are recommended in diarrhoeas, dysenteries, and other cases 
where astringent medicines are proper. | 


Pyrus cyponia. Lond. | 
Willd. ¢.:992, sp. 17. Icosandria Pentagynia.—Nat. ord. 
Pomacec. . 


Off-— Quince seeds. 

SEMINA cyDoNIm. Lond. 

THE quince is originally a native of Crete, but ripens its 
fruit pertectly in England. ane 

Quinces have a very austere acid taste ; taken in smal! quan- 
tity, they are supposed to restrain vomiting and alvine fluxes; 
and more liberally, to loosen the belly. ‘The seeds abound 
with a mucilaginous substance, of no‘particular taste, which 
they readily impart to watery liquors ; an ounce will render 
three pints of water thick and repy, like the white of an egg. 
‘They will not, however, supply the place of gum arabic, be- 
cause their mucilage spoils very quickly, and is precipitated 
by acids. : 


QUASSIA. 

Willd. g. 849, Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Gruine- 
“LESé 

Sp. 2. Quassia simARUBA. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Mountain or bitter damson. 


Officinal.— The bark and wood. 
a) CORTEX QUASSI SIMARUBEH. Ld, 
CoRTEX SIMAROUBE. Lond. Dub, 


b) LIGNUM sIMAROUBEZ. Dub. a 


Tus tree grows in Guiana and in Jamaica. The sima- 
rouba of the shops is the bark of the root. It is brought to 
us in pieces some feet long, and’ some inches broad, folded 
lengthwise. It is light, fibrous, very tough ; of a pale yellow 
on the inside; darker coloured, rough, scaly, and warted on 
the outside; has little smell, and a bitter, not disagreeable 

_-taste. It gives out its bitterness both to alcohol and water, 
~ Medical use.—It has been much celebrated in obstinate 
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diarrhoea, dysentery, anorexia, indigestion, lienteria, and in- 
- termittent fevers. 

It is given in powder, in doses of half a drachm, or a whole 
drachm ; but it is too bulky, and very difficultly pulverizable. 
It is best exhibited in decoction. ‘Two drachms of the bark 
may be boiled in two pounds of water to one, and the decoc- 
_ tion drunk in_cupfuls in the course of the day. 


Sp. 3. Quassia-EXcELsA. Hd. Lond. Dub. 

Quassia tree. s 

Officinal.— ihe wood. 

LiGNUM .UASSIM EXCELSE. Ed. 

Lignum guassiz. Lond. Dud. 

Tue quassia of the shops is the wood of the root of this 
tree, which grows in Jamaica, and in the Caribzean islands, 
and not, as formerly supposed, of the quassia amara, which is 
a yay rare tree, surpassing all others in bitterness. 

This root is about the thickness of a man’s arm ; 5 its wood 
is whitish, becoming yellowish by exposure tc the air. It has_ 
thin, grey, fissured, brittle bark, which is deemed, in Suri- 
nam, more powerful than the wood. Quassia has no sensible 
odour, but is one of the most intense, and durable, pure bit- 
ters known. Its infusion, decoction, and tincture, are almost 
equally bitter, are yellowish, and are not blackened by chaly-~ 
beates. The properties of the extract of quassia have been 
detailed by Dr Thomson, under the title of the bitter prin- 
ciple. 

Medical use.—It is a very pure and simple bitter, and may 
be given in ail cases where bitters are proper. It has been 
exhibited in intermittent and bilious fevers, in stomachic com- 
plaints, in lienteria, in cachexy, dropsies, leucorrhcea, and 
gout. It is much used in this country to give the bitterness 
to malt liquors, though it subjects those brewers who Peek 
it to a very heavy penalty. 

It can scarcely be reduced to a sufficient fine powder to be 
given in substance, and is, therefore, generally given in the 
form of infusion, decoction, or extract. 


Quercus. 
| Willd. g. 1692, Smith, g. 404. Monoecia Han 
Nat- ord. Sle ea 


Sp. 65. Willd. QUERCUS PEDUNCULATA. Lond. 
Sp. t. Smith. Quercus ropur. Dub. Ed. 
Common British oak. 


Officinal.—Oak bark. 
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CorRTEX QUERCUS RoBoRIS. Ld. 

Cortex guErcus. Lond. Dub. : 

Tue oak grows wild in Britain, and flowers in April. The 
superior excellence of its wood for ship-building has rendered 
its cultivation an object of national concern. Its saw-dust is 
an useful dye stuff, and its bark is the principal article used 
in tanning. M. Vauquelin has discovered a remarkable che- 
mical difference between the bark and nut-galls, the latter 
precipitating tartrate of antimony and infusion of cinchona, 
which are not acted on by the former. 

Med. use.— Oak bark is a strong astringent, and is recom- 
mended in hzmorrhagies, alvine fiuxes, and other preterna- 
tural or immoderate secretions. In these it is sometimes at- 
tended with good effects. But it is by no means capable of 
being employed as a substitute, in every instance, for Peru- 
vian bark, as some have asserted; and, indeed, it is so difft- 
cultly reduced to a sufficiently fine powder, that it can scarce- 
ly be given internally, in substance. 


Ruamnus catHarticus. Ld. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 405, sp. 1. Smith, 2. 105, sp. 1. Pentandria Mo- 
nogynia-—Nat. ord. Dumose. 

Purging buckthorn. 


Of.—-The berry. The juice of the berries. 

SUCCUS RHAMNI CATHARTICIL. Ld. : 
Bacc# RHAMNI. Lond. 

BaccH RHAMNI caTHARTICI. Dub. 


Tuis tree, or bush, is common in hedges; it flowers in 
May and June, and ripens its fruit in September or the be- 
ginning of October. In our markets, the fruit of some other 
trees, as the blackberry bearing alder and the dogberry 
tree, have been frequently mixed with, or substituted for 
those of buckthorn. This abuse may be discovered by open- 
ing the berries; those of buckthorn have almost always four 
seeds, of the alder two, and of the dogberry only one. 
Buckthorn berries, bruised on white paper, stain it of a green 
colour, which the others do not. ‘Those who sell the juice to 
the apothecaries, are said to mixit with a large proportion of 
water. 

Medical use.— Buckthorn berries have a faint disagreeable 
smell, and a nauseous bitter taste. They have long been in 
considerable esteem as cathartics, and celebrated in dropsies, 
rheumatisms, and even in the gout ; though in these cases they 
have no advantage over other purgatives, but are more offen- 
sive, and operate more severely, than many which the shops 
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are furnished with. ‘They generally occasion gripes, sickness, 

dry the mouth and throat, and leave a thirst of long duration. 

The dose is about twenty of the fresh berries in substance, and 

twice or thrice this number in decoction ; an ounce of the ex- 
pressed juice, or a drachm of the dried berries. 


RHEUM. 

Wiild. g. 803. Enneandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Olera- 

eee. . ] 
Sp. 3. Razum paLMatum. Lond. Dub. 
Palmated rhubarb. 


Officenal.-—The root. 


YaDIxX RHEI. Lond. Dub. 
Sp. 2. RHEUM UNDULATUM. Dub. 


Officinal.-—The root. 

Rapix RHE! UNDULATI. Dub. 

Ravdix ruc. © Ld. 

a) RHEUM RUSSICUM vel TURCICUM. Ed. 

b) RHEUM SINENSE vel INDICUM. Ed. 

c) Rueum Britannicum. Ed. | 

Turkey, China, and British rhubarb, got from the pal- 
mated rhubarb and other species. 


Boru of these species grow spontaneously in China, and 
endure the cold of our climate. : | 

But it is not ascertained that the Chinese or Russian rhu- 
barb is the dried root of either the one or the other. Pallas 
thinks that it is obtained indiscriminately from the rhewm un- 
_dulatum, palmatum, and compactum, more especially from the 
first ; while Mr Sievers, an apothecary who was sent by Ca- 
therine II. on purpose to obtain the true rhubarb plant, and 
travelled for several years in the countries contiguous to that 
whence the rhubarb is brought, is of opinion, that the botani- 
cal characters of the plant, which furnishes it, are still un- 
known, excepting that it is said not to grow to a great size, 
and to have round leaves, which are toothed on the edges 
with almost spinous points. i 

All the rhubarb of commerce is brought from the Chinese 
town Sini, or Selim, by the Bucharians. It grows on the 
neighbouring chain of lofty mountains which stretches to the 
lake Koko-Nor, .near the source of the river Chorico, be- 
tween 35° and 40° north latitude. It is dug up by the pea- 
sants, cleaned from the earth, cut in pieces, strung with the 
bark on strings, and exposed to dry under cover in the shade 
for a whole year, when it is again cleaned and prepared for 
exportation. 
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There is a distinction made in commerce between the Rus- 
sian and Chinese rhubarb, although they both come from the 
same country. 

The Russian is dearer, and always good, as very great at- 
tention is paid both in purchasing and transporting it, by or- 
der of the government. In Kiachta, on the Russian frontier, 
it is received from the Bucharians by the Russian apothecary, 
- who éxamines it. The bad is immediately burnt, and the good. 
is freed from its bark, woody parts, and every impurity, in the 
most careful manner. It is then sent to Moscow and to Pe- 
tersburgh, ‘where it is again examined. 

It is commonly i in round pieces, of a reddish or whitish- yel- 

low colour, feels gritty between the teeth, and is often perfo- 
rated with so large a hole, that many pieces have the eer 
ance of a mere rind. 
_ The Chinese or Hast Indian meen brought by sea boris 
Canton. It is heavier, harder, and more compact than the 
other; seldom perforated with holes, and either, in long pieces, 
or with two flat sides, as if they had been compressed. Dr 
Lewis thinks that this is less aromatic, but stronger, than the 
Turkey ; and that it has required less care in drying, from 
having been lifted when the root was less water y: 

The general characters of good rhubarb are, its having a 
ea or clear yellow colour, being dry, solid, and compact, 
moderately heavy, brittle ; when recently broken, appearing 
marked with yellow or reddish veins, mixed with white ; bein 
easily pulverizable ; forming a powder of a fine bright yellows 
having the peculiar, nauseous, aromatic smell of rhubarb, and 
a sub- material: bitterish, somewhat astringent taste, and wheal 


chewed feeling gritty under the teeth, specdily colouring the — 


saliva, and net appearing very mucilaginous. ‘The size » and 
form of the pieces are of little consequence ; only we must 


break the large ones, to see that they are not decayed or rot- | 


ten within ; and we must also observe that they are not mus- 
ty or worm-eaten. ‘This is the more necessary, as damaged © 
pieces are frequently so artfully dressed up, and coloured with 
powdered rhubarb, as to impose on the buyer. 

The principal constituent of rhubarb is extractive matter, 
soluble both in alcohol and in water. By gentle decoction it 
loses about one-half its weight. Rhubarb also contains some 
volatile odorous matter, on tien its peculiar nauseous smell, ; 
and its activity as a purge, depend ; for when dissipated, ei- 
ther by age or any preparation to which the rhubarb has been 
subjected, ; the powers of the medicine are almost destroyed. 
It also contains about one-sixth of its weight of oxalate of 
fee and some tannin, which resides entirely i in the dark-co~ 
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loured veins, for on wetting the surface with a weak chalybeate — 
solution, these alone are blackened, while the white veins do ~ 
not change their colour. Neumann got from 480 grains 180 
of alcoholic, and afterwards 170 watery extract : and inverse- 
ly, 350 watery, and only 5 of alcoholic extract. 

Various species of rhubarb, especially the palmatum, are 
cultivated in this country, and sometimes in very large quan- 
tities ; so that there can be no doubt that the roots, the growth | 
of this country, may be so prepared as to have the appear- 
ance, at least, of foreign rhubarb. The greatest difficulty 
seems to be the drying it properly. Its cultivation is easy. 
It is sown in spring, in ,a light soil, and transplanted next 
spring into a light soil, well trenched, and the plants set at a 
yard distance from each other each way. ‘The third year 
some plants begin to flower, but the roots are not lifted till 
the autumn of the sixth year. They are first to be washed in 
a large quantity of water, and after the fibres and small roots 
are cut off, to be well brushed in fresh water, and cut into 
pieces of a proper size. The brown bark is then rasped off, 
and they are again thrown into fresh water for three or four 
hours, in which they give out a great quantity of gummy mat- 
ter. Tliey are then taken out, and laid upon twigs to drip 
till next morning, and it is chiefly in this time that they ex- 
ude at every part a white transparent gummy matter, resem- 
blingjelly. ‘They are lastly placed ina stove, heated to | 20° or 
140°, till they dry. Twenty-five pounds of the recent root 
gave only about eight poundsdry. It is not, however, yet fit 
for sale. All the wrinkles must be rasped and filed out, and 
the pieces thus dressed put in a barrel fixed on an axis, and 
rolled about in it for twenty minutes or half an hour, when 
‘they get covered by a fine powder, formed by their rubbing — 
‘against each other. Prepared in this way, Beaumé assures 
us that it not only has the appearance of foreign rhubarb, but 
like it could also be immediately powdered. The chief pecu- 
liarity in his process is the steeping the roots, after they are 
cleaned, in water, by which means they are deprived of a great 
quantity of gummy matter ; and without this precaution, even 
‘when apparently perfectly dry, the roots cannot be reduced 
into powder, but become pasty under the pestle, until it be 
two years old, and even then the powder is apt to concrete 
into lumps, and to get a:dark-brown colour.. Four ounces 
of French rhubarb yielded to Beaumé 1644 grains of extract, 
‘and the same quantity of foreign rhubarb 1500. British rhu- 
barb, as it is called, is cultivated in considerable quantities in 
the neighbourhood of Edinburgh, and sold at nearly the 
price of foreign rhubarb. It is easily reduced to a very fine 
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powder, although it is merely washed and peeled before it be 
cut into proper pieces, and dried upon the top of a baker’s 
oven. ‘Lhe leaf-stalks of rhubarb contain a pleasant acid 
juice, and are used for making tarts, which are very like those 
of quinces; and Olivier tells us that the Persians have long 
been in the habit of using the Rheum ribes in the same man- 
ner, preserved or raw. 

Medical use.-—Rhubarb is a mild cathartic, which operates 
without violence or irritation, and may be given with safety 
even to pregnant women and to children. In some people, | 

however, it occasions severe griping. Besides its purgative 
quality, it is celebrated as an astringent, by which it increases 
the tone of the stomach and intestines, and proves useful in 
diarrhoea and disorders proceeding from laxity. 

Rhubarb ts exhibited, 

1. In substance, in the form of powder. It operates more 
powerfully as a purgative in this form than in any other. The 
dose for an adult is about a scruple or upwards. On account 
of its great bulk, it is sometimes unpleasant to take a sufficient 
dose; its laxative effects are therefore often increased by the 
addition of neutral salts, or other more active purgatives. In 
smaller doses it often proves an excellent stomachic. 

2. In infusion. Rhubarb yields more of its purgative pro- 
perty to water than to alcohol. ‘The infusion is, however, 
considerably weaker than the powder, and requires double 

‘the dose to produce the same effect. It is well adapted for 
children, but must be always fresh prepared. 

3. In tincture. On account of the stimulating nature o 
the menstruum, this preparation frequently cannot be exhi- 
bited in doses large enough to operate as a purgative. Its 
principal use is as a tonic and stomachic. \ 

The virtues of rhubarb are destroyed by roasting, boiling, 
and in forming the extract. . 

RHODODENDRON CHRYSANTHUM. id. . 
| Willd. g. 867, sp. 7. Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Bicornes. 

Yellow-flowered rhododendron. 


Off: —The leaves. 


FoLiA RHODODENDRI CHRYSANTHI. Fd. 


Tus small shrub grows in the coldest situations, and high- 
est. parts of the snow-covered mountains in east Siberia, and 
especially in Dauria. The leaves are oblong, rigid, reflected 
at the edges, rough on the upper surface, smooth, and paler 
on the lower. When dried, they have-no smell, but a rough, 
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astringent, and bitterish taste. “They also contain a stimulant 
narcotic principle; for they increase the heat of the body, ex- 
“cite thirst, and produce diaphorésis, or an-increased discharge 
of the other secretions or excretions, and, in a large dose, in- 
ebriation and delirium. | 
Medical use.—In decoction, it is used in Siberia in rheu- 
matism and gout. About two drachms of the dried shrub are 
infused in an earthen pot, with about ten ounces of boiling 
water, keeping it near a boiling heat for a night, and the in- 
fusion taken in the morning. Besides its other effects, it is 
said to produce a sensation of prickling or creeping in the 
pained parts ; but in a few hours the pain and disagreeable 
symptoms are relieved, and two or three doses generally com- 
plete the cure. Liquids are not allowed during its operation, 
as they are apt to induce vomiting. © | 


_ Ruvus ToxicoDENDRON. Ld. Lond. 
| Willd. g. 566, sp. 17. Pentandria Trigynia.—Nat. ord. 
Dumose. 

Poison oak. 


Of—The leaves. ! 
FoLiA RHOIS TOXICODENDRI. id. 
Fouia TOXICODENDRI. Lond. 


_ ‘Tuts is a deciduous shrub of moderate growth, a native of 
North America. ‘The leaves are alternate, and stand upon 
very long leaf-stalks. Each leaf consists of three leafits. It is 
said that its juice is so extremely acrid as to cause inflamma- 
tion, and sometimes even sphacelation, in the parts touched 
with it. | , f 
Medical use.—It was first tried as a medicine by Dr Alder- 
son of Hull, in imitation of the experiments of M. Fresngi 
with the Rhus radicans. He gave it in four cases of paraly- 
sis, in doses of half'a grain, or a grain three times a-day, and 
_ all his patients recovered, to a certain degree, the use of their 
limbs. The first symptom of amendment was always an un- 
pleasant feeling of prickling or twitching in the paralytic 
limbs. We have given it in larger doses, without experi- 
encing the same success. It was not, however, inactive. In 
one case the patient discontinued. its use on account of the 
disagreeable prickling it occasioned ; and in general it oper-— 
ated as a gentle laxative, notwithstanding the torpid state of 
the bowels of such patients. | 


Ricinus communis. Ed. Lond. Dub. 


Willd. g, 1720, sp. 2. Monoecta Monadelphia.—Nat. ord. 
| Tricocce. a 


~ 
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Palma Christi. 


Off-—The seeds, and the fixed oil obtained from them. 
Castor oil. 
a) SEMINA RICINI communis, Ld. 
SEMINA RICINI. Lond. 
b) OLEUM FIXUM RICINI COMMUNIS. id. 
OLEUM RICINI,‘e seminibus expressum. Lond. Dub. 


Tutus beautiful plant grows in both Indies, Africa, and the 
south of Europe. It is of speedy growth, and in one year ar- 
rives at its full height, which seldom exceeds twenty feet.—— 
The capsules are prickly and triangular, and contain, under 
a thin, dry, grey, and black-marbled husk, a white oily ker-° 
nel. The skin is extremely acrid; and one or two of the 
seeds swallowed entire operate as a drastic purgative or eme- 
tic. 

The kernels yield nee a fourth part of their weight of a 
bland fixed oil; commonly called Castor oil. It is obtained 
from them either by expression, or by decoction with water. 
The former method is practised in Europe, the latter in Ja- 
maica. ‘To increase the product, it is common to parch the 
seeds over the fire, before the oil is extracted from them; but 
the oil thus obtained is inferior to that prepared by cold ex- 
pression or simple decoction, and is apt to become rancid. 

Genuine castor oil is thick and viscid, of a whitish colour, 
insipid or sweetish to the taste, and without smell. 

Medical use.—As a medicine, it is a gentle and useful pur- 
gative: it in general produces its effects without griping, and 
may be given with safety where acrid purgatives are impro- 
per, as in cholic, calculus, gonorrheea, &c.: some likewise use 
it as a purgative in worm cases. Half an ounce, or an ounce, 
commonly answers with an adult, and a drachm or two with 
‘an infant. 

The aversion to swallowing oil is generally considerable. 
Different modes of overcoming this have been ‘proposed.— 
Some prefer taking it swimming on a glass of water, or pep- 
permint water, others mixed with coffee, in the form of an 
emulsion, with mucilage, or with the addition of a little rum. 


Rosa. 
Willd. g. 997. Smith, g. 232. eens Polygynia.— 


Nat. ord. Senticosa. 
Sp. 16. Willd. Rosa Gauuica. Lid. Lond. Dub. 
Red rose. . 
Off:-—The petals. 
Preraua RosH GALLicz. Ld. Lond. 
PETALA ROSH RUBRE, Dud. 
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Tus has not the fragrance of the succeeding species ; but 
the beautiful colour of its petals, and their pleasant astringen- 
cy, have rendered them officinal. It must, however, be re- 
marked, that their odour. is increased by drying, while that 
of the damask rose is almost destr oyed. 


Sp. 15. Willd. Rosa centirotia. Ed. Lond. Dub. 

Damask rose. 
Off-——The petals. 

PETALA ROSH CENTIFOLIZ. Ld. Lond. | 

PETALA ROSH DAMASCENE. Dub. 


TuHE native country of this shrub is unknown, but the de- 
lightfal fragrance of its flowers has rendered it the favourite 
ornament of every garden. In the former editions of Lin- 
nzeus, the damask rose was considered as a variety only of 
the Rosa centifolia; but Aiton, Du Roy and Willdenow have 
arranged it asa distinct species. ‘This used to be the offici- 
nal rose for the distillation of rose water, but now the more 
common variety is ordered, as it is highly probable that the 
petals of all the varieties of the Rosa centifolia, or Dutch 
liundred-leaved rose, are employed indiscriminately for this 
purpose. 


Sp. 31. Willd. ; sp. 6. init Rosa cantina. Ed. Lond. 
Common dog-rose, wild briar or hep-tree. 


Off: —The fruit called Heps. 
Fructus Ros& canInz. Lid. : 
PoLpa Ros CANIN®; baccarum pulpa expressa. Lond. 


Tus shrub is found in hedges throughout Britain, and 
flowers in June. ‘The pulp of the fruit, "heades saccharine 
| matter, contains citric acid, which gives it an acrid taste. The 
seeds, and stiff hair with which they are surrounded, must be 
i carefully removed from the pulp before it can be used. 


Ee ne Is. Hd. Lond. Dub. 

Willd.) 2: 62, \sp. 1, Diandria Monosr wynia. — Nat. n 
aie. 

Rosemary. 


Off-—The herb and flowers. 

CACUMINA RORISMARINI OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
CACUMINA RORISMARINI. Lond. 

HERBA RoRISMARINI. Dub. 


Rosemary is a perennial shrub, which grows wild j in the 
south of Europe, and is cultivated in our gardens. It has a 
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fragrant smell, and a-warm pungent bitterish taste, approach- 
ing to lavender: the leaves and tender tops are strongest ; 
next to these the cup of the flower: the flowers themselves 
are considerably the weakest, but most pleasant. 

Medical use.——-Its virtues depend entirely on its essential 
oil, which seems to be combined with camphor, not only 
from its peculiar taste, but from its possessing chemical pro- 
_ perties, which depend on the presence of camphor ; and from 
its depositing crystals of camphor when long kept. 


Rusia TINctoRuM. Ld. Lond. Dub. | 
- Willd. g. 187, sp.1.. Tetandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Stellata. 

Madder. 

Off-— The root. 

RADIX RUBIZ TINCTORUM. £d. 

Rapix Rusim. Lond. Dub. 


Mapper is perennial, and is cultivated in large quantities 
in England, from whence the dyers are principally supplied 
with it. It has been said to grow wild in the south of Eng- 
land, but the Rubia peregrina was mistaken for it. 

The roots consist of articulated fibres, about the thickness 
of a quill, which are red throughout, have a weak smell, and 
a bitterish astringent taste. or the use of the dyers, they 
are first peeled and dried, then bruised and packed in barrels. 
Madder possesses the remarkable property of tinging the 
urine, milk, and bones of animals which are fed with it, of a 
red colour. 

Medical use.—It is said to be useful in the atrophy of chil- 
dren, and some believe in its reputed powers as an emimena- 
gogue. ) : 

It is given in substance in doses of half a drachm, several 
times a-day, or in decoction. 


RUMEX. ASE 
Willd. g.699.; Smith, g. 184. Hexandria Trigynia.— 
Nat. ord. Oleracee. | 


Sp. 18. Willd.; sp. 8. Smith. Rumex aguaticus. Dub. 
Great water-dock. 
Of-— The root. 

Rapix Rumicis aguaticir. Dub. 

Tus is a perennial weed, growing in ditches and by the 
sides of rivers. It grows to the height of five feet, and flowers 
in July and August. The root is large, and is manifestly 
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astringent. It evidently is the Herba Britannica of the an- 
ee so much celebrated for the cure of scurvy and cutane- 
ous diseases. Even syphilis has been said to yield to an in- 
fusion of water -dock in wine and vinegar. © 


4 


Sp. $1. Willd.; sp. 10. Smith. Rumex ACETOSA. Lid. Lond. 
Common sorrel. 


Off—The leaves. , | He 
Fouia RUMICIs ACETOSE:: Ed. 
Fours acErosxz. Lond. 


Sorrex is a perennial plant which grows wild in fields | 
and meadows throughout Britain, and flowers.in June. The 
leaves have a pleasant acid .taste, without any smell or par- 
| ticular flavour; their medical ‘effects are, to cool, quench 
thirst, and promote the urinary discharge: a decoction of 
them in whey affords an useful and agreeable drink in febrile 
or inflammatory disorders. All these effects are, to be ascri- 
bed entirely to the super-oxalate of potass which they con- 


tain. 


Ruta Graveoutens. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. ¢. 927, sp.1. Decandriz Monogynia:—Nat. ord. 
Multisilique. 

Rue. 


Of —The herb. 
HERBA RUTZ GRAVEOLENTIS. £d., 
Foura route. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis is a small shrubby plant, a native of the south of Eu- 
rope, and cultivated in our gardens. 

Rue has a strong ungrateful smell, and a bitterish penetra-, 
ting taste: the leaves, when in full vigour, are extremely acrid, 

insomuch as to inflame and blister the skin, if much handled. 
Neumann got from 960 grains of the dried leaves 330 alco- 
holic extract, and afterwards 290 watery ; and inversely, 540 
watery and 40 alcoholic. Both primary extracts are vitter 
and acrid. ue also contains a volatile oil, which congeals 
readily, and is obtained in the greatest quantity by distilling 
the plant with the sceds half-ripe. 

Medical use.—With regard to its medical yirtues, like 
other remedies of which the active constituent is an essential 
oil, it is heating and stimulating, and hence it is sometimes 
serviceable in spasmodic affections, and cases of obstructed 
secretions, 


a 
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SACCHARUM OFFICINARUM. Ed. Lond. Dud. 

Willd. g. 122, sp. 4. Triandria Digynia.—Nat. ord. Gra- 
mind. 

Sugar-cane. 


Off—a_) Raw or brown sugar. 
SaccHARUM. Preeparatum e succo expresso.’ Lond. 
SacCHARUM NON PURIFICATUM. Ed. 
SaccHARUM RUBRUM. Dub. | 


6) Double refined sugar. . 
SACCHARUM PURIFicaTuM. Lond. Dub. 
SACCHARUM PURISSIMUM. Ed. 


c) Molasses. 
SaccHARI RUBRI SyruPus. (Molasses.) Dub. 
SYRUPUS EMPYREUMaTICUs. Ed. 


TRE sugar-cane grows wild in both Indies, and forms the 
chief object of cultivation in the West Indies. 
Sugar, of which we have already noticed the general pro- 
perties, is principally obtained from this plant, by boiling 
down its expressed juice, with the addition of a certain pro- 
portion of lime o: potass, until the greater part is disposed to 
concrete into brownish or yellowish crystalline grains. The 
lime or potass is added to saturate some malhc acid, whose 
presence impedes the cfystallization. The molasses is that 
portion of the inspissated juice which does not crystallize. 
. 1. The crystallized portion, or raw sugar, is sent to Europe 
to be refined. ‘This is pertormed by dissolving it in water, 
boilingthe solution with lime water, clarifying it with blood, or 
white of eggs, and straining it through woollen bags. ‘The so- 
lution, after due evaporation, Is permitted to cool to a certain 
degree, and then poured into conical forms of unglazed ear- 
then ware, where it concretes into a mass of irregular crystals. 
The syrup which has not crystallized runs off throngh a hole 
in the apex of the cone. The upper or broad end of the 
cone is then covered with moist clay, the water of which gra- 
dually penetrates into the sugar, and displaces a quantity of 
syrup, which would otherwise be retained in it, and discolour 
it. It is then carefully dried, and gets the name of loaf or 
lump sugar. When the solution and other steps of the pro- 
cess are repeated, the sugar is said to be double refined. Su- 
gar is sometimes made to assume a more regular form of cry- 
stallization, by carrying the evaporation only a certain length, 
and then permitting the syrup to cool slowly. In this form 
it is called Brown or White sugar-candy, according to the de- 
eree of its purity. | 
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Raw sugar varies very much in quality. It should be dry, 
crystallized in large sparkling bard grains, of a whitish or 
clear yellow colour, without smell, and of a sweet taste, with 
out any peculiar flavour. 

Refined sugar should have a brilliant white colour, and a 
close compact texture. It should be very hard but brittle, 
and break with sharp, semi-transparent, splintery fragments, 

Medical use.— Sugar, from being a luxury, has now be- 
come one of the necessaries of life. Im Kurope, sugar is al- 
most solely.used as a condiment. But.it is also a very whole- 
some and powerful article of nourishment; for during crop 
time, the negroes in the West Indies, notwithstanding their 
increased labour, always grow fat. It is in this way also 
that its internal employment is useful in some diseases, as in 
sea scurvy ; for sugar produces no particular effect as a medi- 
cine, except that the coarse and impure kinds are slightly 
purgative. Applied externally it acts as an escharotic in 
spongy and unhealthy granulations ; and to abraded or in- 
flamed surfaces it proves gently stimulant. In pharmacy it is 
principally employed to cover bad tastes, to give form to, and 
to preserve more active substances. In using it for the last 
purpose, we must always remember, that if the proportion of 
sugar employed be too small, it will promote, instead of re- 
tarding the fermentation of the articles it is intended to pre- 
serve. : : 

Molasses or treacle is a very impure syrup. It is thick, 
viscid, of a dark-brown, almost black colour, and ha; a pe- 
culiar smell, and a sweet,-somewhat empyreumatic taste.— 
Treacle is applied to many domestic and economical pur- 
poses. It is admirably adapted for covering the taste of 

- nauseous drugs; and in hospital practice may supersede the 
use of sugar in many instances. 


Sacapenum. Dub. Plante nondum descriptee Gummi- 
resina. Ed. Lond. 

Sagapenum. A gum-resin. 

Tue plant which furnishes the substance is not ascertain- 

 ed,. but is conjectured by Willdenow to be the Ferula Persi- 
ca. 

Sagapenum is a concrete juice, brought from Alexandria, 
either in distinct tears, or agglutinated in large masses. Itis 
outwardly of a yellowish colour ; internally somewhat paler, 

_and clear like horn; it grows soft upon being handled, and 
sticks to the fingers ; its taste is hot, nauseous, and bitterish, 
and its smell disagreeable and alliaceous. | 


® 
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Neumann got from 480 grains, 306 alcoholic and 108 wa- 
tery extract; and inversely, 170 watery, and 241 alcoholic 
extract. The alcohol distilled from it was sensibly impreg- 
nated with its flavour, and along with the water a consider- 
able portion of volatile oil arose. It is not fusible. 

Medical use.—I\n medical virtues it holds a kind of middle 
place between assafoetida and galbanum, and may be employ- 
ed in the same manner, and under similar circumstances. 


SALIx, : 
Willd. ¢. 1756.; Smith, g.409. Dzcecta Dicndria.— Nat. 
ord. Amentaceez. | 


Sp. 10. Willd.; sp. 17. Smith. Saurx Fracitis. Dub. 
Crack willow. 
CORTEX SaLICIS FRAGILIS. Dub. 


Sp. 33. Willd. ; sp. 45. Smith. Salix ALBA. Dub. 
Common white willow. 
Cortex sauicis. Dub. 


Sp. 101. Willd.; sp. 40. Smith. Saurx caprea. Lond. 
Great roundleaved sallow. 

Off; —The bark. 

Cortex sauicis. Lond. 

CoRTEX SALICIS CAPREZ. Ld. 


Tue bark of these as well as of other indigenous syecies 
of willow, have been recommended as substitutes for cinchona. 
The white willow was first introduced into practice by Mr 
Stone; and strong evidence in favour of the use of the broad; 
jeaved, in debility, intermittents and foul ulcers, has been 
published by Messrs James, White and Wilkinson. They 
possess very considerable astringency and bitterness, but differ 
chemically from cinchona in containing no tannin. An ounce 
and a half of the dried bark should be first macerated six 
hours in two pounds of water, and then made to boil in it for 
ten or fifteen minutes. An ounce or two of this decoction may 
be given three or four times a-day, or oftener. 


SALVIA OFFICINALIS. Lid. Dub. 
Willd. g. 63, sp. 7. Diandria Monogynia. —Nat. ord: Vers 
fin 


Sage. 
Of: he leaves. 
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FoLia SALVIE OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Satvia. Dub. 


SaGE is a perennial plant, a native of the south of Europe, 
and cultivated in our gar dens. ‘There are several varieties of 
it differing in size, or in the colour of the flower, but their 
properties are the same. They have a peculiar aromatic 
smell, and a warm aromatic taste, with some degree of bitter- 
ness and astringency. ; 

Medical use.—-In its effects, sage agrees with other aroma- 
tics. It is stimulant, carminative, and tonic. In cold phleg- 
matic habits it excites appetite, and proves serviceable in de- 
bility of the nervous system. ‘The best preparation for these 
purposes is an infusion of the dried leaves, drunk as tea, or a 
tincture, or extract, made with rectified spirit, taken in pro- 
per doses ; these contain the whole virtues of the sage, the 
distilled water and essential oil only its warmth and aromatic 
quality, without any of its roughness or bitterness. Aqueous 
infusions of the leaves, with the addition of a little lemon- 
juice, prove an useful diluting drink in febrile disorders, being 
sufficiently agreeable to the palate. 


SAMBUCUS NIGRA. Lid. 
Willd. g. 569, sp. 3.3 Smith, 2. 157, sp. 2. Pentandria Tri- 
gynia. — Nat. ord. Dumose. 
Common elder. 
Off-—a) The flowers. 
FLORES SAMBUCI NiGRI. Hd. 
Fiores samBuci. Lond. Dub. 


b) The berries. 
Baccm SamMBuUci nicri. Ld. 
Bacc#® samBucri. Dub. 


c) The inner bark. 
CorRTEX SAMBUCI NIGRI. Lid. 
CorTEX INTERIOR SAMBUCI. Dub. 


Tuis tree is frequent in hedges; it flowers in June, and 
ripens its fruit in September. The berries contain malic 
acid, and have a swectish, not unpleasant taste ; nevertheless, 
eaten in substance, they offend the stomach. For the mar- 
‘ket, they are gathered indiscriminately from the Sambucus 
nigra and Ebulus, a very venial fraud, as their effects are ex- 
actly the same. They are, however, easily distinguished, by 
the latter, when bruised, staining the fingers of a red die, 
and the former of the dolour of a withered leaf, | 

Medical use. ——An infusion of the inner green bark of the 
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trunk in wine, or the expressed juice of the berries in the 
dose of half an ounce or an ounce, is said to purge moderate- 
ly, and in small doses to prove an efficacious deobstruent, ca- 
pable of promoting all the fluid secretions. The expressed 
juice, inspissated to the consistence of a rob, proves an useful 
aperient medicine, promotes the natural evacuations, and if 
continued for a sufficient length of time, is of considerable 
service in various. chronical disorders. ‘The young leaf buds 
are strongly purgative, and act with so much violence as to- 
be accounted unsafe. ‘The flowers are very different in qua- 
lity ; these have an agreeable aromatic flavour, which they 
yield in distillation to water, and impart, by infusion, to vi- 
nous and spiritous liquors. 


Sapo. 
a) Hard soap, composed of soda and olive oil. - 
| Savo : Sapo albus Hispanus, ex oleo Olesze Europzee et 
soda confectus. Ed. } 
: SaPo DURUS: Sapo ex Olive oleo et soda confectus 
(Hispanicus). Lond. | 
Sapo: Durus Hispanicus. Dub. 

6) Soft soap made of oil and potass. 

Sapo MoLLIS: Sapo ex oleo et potassa confectus. Lond. 
Ed. 

Tue general chemical properties cf soap have been already 
noticed. Soap is of two kinds, hard and soft,—-hard when it 
is made with soda,-and soft when made with potass. ‘The 
latter is a strong, but coarse soap, and in medicine is only © 
used externally as a detergent and cataplasm. ‘The officinal 
species of the former is composed of olive oil andsoda. It is 
only prepared in the countries which produce the oil. For 
medicinal use we prefer the Spanish. 

It should be white and hard, dissolve entirely in water 
and in alcohol, forming with the former a milky, and with the 

_latter a transparent solution: and the solutions should froth 
freely on agitation. It should not be variegated’in its colour, 
feel greasy or moist, or be covered with a saline efflorescence ; 
and the solution should not have a rancid smell or taste. 
Some of the foreign Dispensatories are so very particular 
about the nature of the soap used in medicine, as to direct 
it to be prepared by the apothecary, by simply triturating, 
without the assistance of heat, Provence oil, with half its 
weight of a solution of soda, of the specific gravity of 1.375 
natil they unite. — 

Soap is decomposed by all the acids, earths, and earthy 
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and metalline salts. The acids combine with the alkali, and 
separate the oil. The earths form an insoluble earthy soap 
with the oil, and separate the alkali; while with the salts 
there is a mutual decomposition, their acid combines with the 
alkali, and earthy or metalline soaps are formed. 
_ Medical use.—Thedetergent property of soap, or the power 
it possesses of rendering oily and resinous substances misci- 
ble with water, has given rise to very erroneous notions of its 
medical virtues. It was supposed to render such substances 
-more readily soluble in the juices of the stomach, and in the 
fluids of the body, and to be well fitted for dissolving such 
oily or unctuous matters as it may meet with in the body, at- 
_ tenuating viscid juices, opening obstructions of the viscera, 
and deterging all the vessels it passes through. It ,has like- 
wise been supposed a powerful menstruum for the urinary 
calculus; and a solution of soap in lime water has been con- 
‘sidered as one of the strongest solvents that can be taken with 
ssfety into the stomach ; for the virtue of this composition 
has been thought considerably greater than the aggregate of 
the dissolving powers of the soap and lime-water when un- 
mixed. 

How erroneous these ideas are, appears evidently, when we 
recollect the very easy decomposition of soap, which renders 
it perfectly impossible that it should enter the circulating sys- 
tem, or indeed come into contact with the fluids even of the 
mouth, without being decomposed. As to the solution of soap 
in lime-water, we may observe, that it is only a clumsy way of 
exhibiting a solution of soda ; for the soap 1s decomposed, an 
insoluble soap of lime is formed, and the soda remains in so- 
lution. ‘Theinternal use of soap should therefore be confined, 
in our opinion, to the giving form to other substances witch 
are not decomposed by it,-and to the decomposing metallic 
poisons when they have been taken into the stomach. For 
this last purpose, a teacup-ful of a solution of soap in four — 
times its weight of water may be drunk every three or four 
minutes, until a sufficient quantity be taken. 

Applied externally, soap is a very powerful detergent, and 
combines the stimulating properties of the alkali “with the 
Jubricity of the oil. In this way it often proves a powerful 
discutient, and a useful application to sprains and bruises. 


Scitta Maritima. Ld. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 640, sp. 1. Hexandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord, Ti. 
liacee. 

Squill. 

Off--—The root. 
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RaDIx SCILLE MARITIME. Ed. 

Rapix scittm. Lond. Dub. 

Tue squill is a perennial bulbous-rooted plant, which grows 
wild on the sandy shores of Spain, Portugal, north of Africa, 
and the Levant. | 

The root is about the size of the fist, pear shaped, with the 
apex upwards, and consists of fleshy scales, attenuated at both 
edges, surrounded by other scales, which are arid, shining, 
and so thin, that the root, at first sight, seems to be tunieated. - 
The recent root is full of a white viscid juice, has scarcely any 
smell, but a very bitter, nauseous, and extremely acrid taste. 
Rubbed on the skin, it inflames and blisters. 

It is more commonly met with in the shops in the form of 
the dried scales, which should be brittle, semi-pellucid, smooth, 
but marked with lines, and when chewed should feel tena- 
cious, and taste very bitter, without manifest acrimony. 

The active constituent of the squill is the acrid principle ; 
and therefore it becomes almost inert by too much drying, 
or by being kept too long in the form of powder. It also con- 
tains bitter extractive, much mucilage, albumen and starch. 

Medical use.-—Given internally in large doses, it produces 
purging and vomiting, sometimes even strangury, bloody 
urine, inflammation and erosion of the stomach. In smaller 
doses, it proves a useful expectorant and diuretic, and it is 
said to lessen the frequency of the pulse. 

Squill is sometimes given as a general stimulant in typhus, 
especially to cattle. But it is much more frequently exhibited 
as an expectorant, where the lungs are loaded with viscid mat- 
ter, and as a diuretic in dropsical cases, for which purpose it 
is commonly conjoined with calomel. — | 

The dose of squill is one or two grains three or four times 
-a-day ; and the most commodious form of its exhibition, un- 
less when designed as an emetic, is that of a bolus or pill: 
in a liquid form it is to most people too offensive, though ren- 
dered less disagreeable both to the palate and stomach by the 
addition of aromatic distilled waters. 


ScROPHULARIA Noposa. Dub. | 

Willd. g. 1152, sp.2.; Smith, g. 285, sp. 1. Didynamia An- 
giospermia.—Nat. ord. Personata. 

Knotty-rooted figwort. 


Off—-The herb. 
HERBA SCROPHULARIZ. Dub. 


Tuis is a perennial plant, growing in woods and under 
hedges. It flowers in July. ‘The roots are grey and knotty,, 
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and have a nauseous smell, and a sweet but somewhat acrid 


taste, both of which they partly lose by drying. 


SIN aPIs. colt merio 
Willd. g. 1246. Smith, ¢. 312, Tetradynamza Siliquosa— 
Nat. ord. Siliquose. 


Sp. 4. Willd. ; sp. 2. Smith. Sinapis arpa. Ed. Dub. 
White mustard. 


Off'—The seeds. 
SEMINA SINAPIS ALBE. id. 
SeMINA SINAPI. Dub. 


Sp. 5. Willd. ; sp. 3. Smith. Sinapis nigra. Lond. 


Common mustard. 


Off;-—The seeds. 


SEMINA SINAPIS. Lond. 


Turse plants are both annual, both grow wild in England, 
and possess similar virtues. 

They flower in June and produce small round compressed 
seeds, which have an acrid bitterish taste, and a pungent smell 
when reduced to powder. The common mustard has black- 
ish seeds, and is more pungent than the white. 

They impart their taste and smell in perfection to aqueous 
liquors, whilst rectified spirit extracts extremely little of either; 
the whole of the pungency arises with water in distillation. 
Committed to the press, they yield a considerable quantity of 
a bland insipid oil, perfectly void of acrimony : the cake left 
_after the expression is more pungent than the mustard itself. 

Medical use.—Mustard seed is swallowed entire, to the 
quantity of a table spoonful or more, to stimulate the stomach 
in some cases of dyspepsia, and to excite the peristaltic mo- 
tion of the intestines, especially when they are torpid, as in 
paralysis. ‘The powder made into a paste with water is com- 
monly used as a condiment with animal food ; infused in wa- 
ter, it proves emetic when taken in considerable doses, and in 
smaller ones acts as a diuretic and aperient; but it is more 
frequently applied externally as a topical stimulus, made into 
a Baste, or sinapism, with vinegar and bread-crumb. 


SISYMBRIUM NASTURTIUM. — Ed. | 

Willd. g. 1238, sp. 1.; Smith, 7. 306, sp.1. Tetradynamia 
Siliquosa.—Nat. ord. Siliquosee. 

Common water-cress. 


Off; —The recent herb. 
Hera. 
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This plant is perennial, and grows wild in clear springs, 
and rivulets throughout Britain. Its leaves remain green ‘all 
the year, but are in greatest perfection in the spring. They 
have a pungent smell (when rubbed betwixt the fingers,) and 
an acrid taste, similar to that of scurvy grass, but weekEre By 
drying or boiling, they lose their sensible qualities entirely. 

Medical use.—It acts as a gentle stimulant and diuretic; for 
these purposes, the expressed j juice, which contains the pecu- 
liar taste and pungency of the herb, may be taken in doses of 
an ounce or two, and continued for a considerable time. 


SiumM NopDIFLoRuM. : Dub. 

Willd. g. 544, sp. 4.; Smith, g. 139, sp. 3. Pehitindbie Di- 
gynia.— Nat. ord: Umbellate. 

Procumbent water parsnip. 


_ Officinal._-The herb. 
Herza sir. Dud. 


Tus plant is perennial, and grows wild in rivers and - 
ditches in England. It flowers in July and Angust, and was 
formerly alleged to be not only diuretic, but also emmena- 
gogue and lithontriptic. It is now scarcely employed. 


SMILAX SARSAPARILLA. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
_ Willd. g. 1800, sp. 9. Dioecta Hexandria——Nat. ord. Sar= 
mMeNtaACek. 

Sarsaparilla. 


Of—The root. 
RADIX SMILACIS SARS APARILLE: Ed. 
RapDIx SARSAPARILLE. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis root is brought from the Spanish West Indies. It 
consists of a great number of long fibres, hanging from one 
head : the long roots, the only part made use of, are of a 
blackish colour on the outside, and white withm, about’ the 
thickness of a goose quill, or thicker, flexible, composed of a 
very small woody heart, surrounded with fibres running their 
whole length, which renders them ‘extremely apt to. split. 
They have a glutinous, bitterish, not udgrateful taste, and ne - 
smell. Inferior kinds of this root are also sold. They are 
in general thicker, of a paler célour on the outside, and less 
white within, with a much thicker. woody heart. Neumann 
got from 960 grains, 360 watery, and 10 alcoholic extract, 
and inversely 240 alcoholic, and 120 watery. 

Medical use.——It was first brought into Europe by the Spa- 
niards, about the year 1563, with the character of being. a 
specific for the cure of the jues venerea, a disease which made 


=i 
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its appearance a little before that time, and likewise of several 
obstinatechronicdisorders. It then lost itsreputation, and was 
considered by many as a very inert mucilaginous substance ; 
and thediaphoresis, which it is sometimes supposed to produce, 
wasentirely ascribed to the warm and diluent reginren employ- 
ed at the same time. More recently, however, it has come 
into favour for the cure of many cutaneous affections, and es- 
pecially of what are called syphioid diseases ; and if upon 
just grounds, it will explain why it should have been so strong- 
!y recommended in syphilis, and why it should have failed. 


Sopa tmpura. Subcarbonas sode impura. Lond. 
CaRBONAS SODZ IMPURUS, v. s. Barilla. Ld. 

‘Baripwa, s. s. Soda impura. Dud. 
Impure carbonate of soda. Barilla. Fixed mineral alkali. 


Sopa is a very common mineral production. It is the 
basis of sea-salt; and combined with carbonic acid, it is found 
on the surface of the earth in Egypt, Syria, Barbary, Hun- 
gary, &c. and is obtained by the incineration of marine vege- 
tables, especially the salsola soda. and kali, the salicornia her- 
bacea, &c. ‘The Spaniards even cultivatethese in salt marshes - 
for the sake of the soda. After being cut down, they are - 
dried like hay. A deep pit is then prepared, and a bundle or _ 
two of the dried vegetables set on fire are thrown into it. 
After being well kindled, other bundles are thrown in until 
the pit is filled. When the incineration is completed, the 
 barilla is found in the bottom, caked into a solid mass, which 
is worked like a stony substance. Good barilla is firm, hard, 
heavy, dry, sonorous, spongy, and internally of a blue colour 
mixed with white spots, does not deliquesce, emits no unplea- 
sant smell on solution, anddoes not leave a large proportion of 
insoluble matter. Incinerated soda is mixed with potash, mu- 
riate of soda, and other saline matters ; mineral soda with clay 
and other earthy substances. ‘The Egyptian soda was reckon- 
ed the best, then the Spanish (barilla,) afterwards the Cartha- 
ginian, and that prepared from different species of fuci (kelp) 
is the worst. 

But all these carbonated sodas are inferior in purity to those 
now manufactured in Britain, by decomposing the sulphate of 


soda. 


That commonly used is obtained by the bleachers as a re- 
siduum in their method of preparing oxygenized muriatic 
acid, by decomposing muriate of soda with sulphuric acid 
and the black oxide of manganese. 


The sulphate of soda is decomposed, 


R 
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1. By carbonate of potash. Mr Accum has described the 
manipulations of this mode. A boiling concentfated solution 
of about 560 pounds of American potashes is ladled into a 
boiling solution of 500 pounds of sulphate of soda, agitated 
together, and the whole quickly heated to ebullition. It is 
then drawn off into leaden cisterns, lined with thick sheet- 
lead, and allowed to cool in a temperature which should not 
exceed 55°. : | 

The fluid is then drawn off, and the mass of salt washed 
with cold water, to free it from impurities, and again ‘put in- 
to the boiler with clean water. ‘This second solution is also. 
_ evaporated at a low heat, as long as any pellicles of sulphate 
of potass form on its surface, and fall to the bottom of the 
fluid. The fire is then withdrawn, and the fluid ladled out 
into the cistern to crystallize. Unless the fluid be allowed to 
cool pretty low before it is removed to crystallize, the salt ob- 
tained will contain sulphate of potass. 

Z. By acetate of lime. The acetic acid for this purpose is 
obtained by distillation from wood, during its conversion into 
charcoal. | 

3. By litharge or subcarbonate of lead. Very pure car- 
bonate of soda is prepared by this process in the vicinity of 
Edinburgh. : 

4, By decomposing the sulphuric acid by charcoal. About 
500 ewt. of sulphate of soda and 100 cwt. of charcoal are 
ground together, and the mixture exposed in a reverberatory 
furnace until it becomes pasty. It is then transferred into 
large casks, and lixiviated. ‘The ley is afterwards evaporated 
and crystallized. By this, or a similar process, very pure 
carbonate of soda is manufactured in the west of Scotland. 

On the continent, muriate of soda is sometimes decompos- 
ed by potass, and sometimes by lime. , 

Carbonate of soda is an article of the greatest importance 
in many manufactures. - 

Medical use.—Carbonate of soda is now much used in me- 
dicine. Its primary effect is to correct acidity in the prime 
vie. It also acts asa tonic, and in many instances gives great 
relief in calculous complaints, although there can be little re- 
liance placed upon it as a lithontriptic. Being an efflorescent 
salt, it is conveniently given in the form of powder, or made | 
up into pills. 


° 


Murtias sopm. Ed. 

Sop MurR1AS, s. s. Murias sode. Lond. 
SAL CoMMUNE, s. s. Murias soda. Dub. 
Muriate of soda. Common sea-salt. 
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_ Turs is the most common of all the neutral salts. It is not 
only found in immense masses on and under the surface of 
the earth, and contained in great quantities in many salt 
’ springs, but it is the cause of the saltness of the sea. 

There are two varieties of native muriate of soda, the la- 
mellar and fibrous. It is found in Poland, Hungary, Spain, 
England, &c. When necessary, it is purified by solution and 
crystallization. : ae : | 

Salt springs occur in many parts of the world. ‘The quan- 
tity of muriate of soda contained in these varies from an in- 
considerable quantity even up to one-third. | 

Sea-water also varies much in strength. It is said to con- 
tain most salt in warm climates, and at great depths. 

Muriate of soda, as obtained from its natural solutions by 
evaporation and crystallization, is commonly mixed with earthy 
muriates, which, being deliquescent salts, dispose it to attract 
moisture from the atmosphere. It may, however, be purified 
by precipitating the earths by means of carbonate of soda, or _ 
by washing the crystallized salt with a saturated solution of 
muriate of soda, heated to ebullition. In this state it is not 
capable of-dissolving any more muriate of soda, but wiil dis- 
solve a considerable-quantity of the earthy muriates. 

Muriate of soda has a pure salt taste, is soluble in 2.8 times 
its weight of water at 60°, and in 2.76 at 212°. It is not 
soluble in alcohol. By the action of heat it first decrepitates, 
then melts, and lastly sublimes without decomposition. The 
primitive form of its crystals is cubic, and they are permanent 
in the atmosphere. According to Kirwan, they consist of 
38.88 muriatic acid,,;63 soda, and 8.12 water. It is decom- 
posed by the sulphuric and nitric acids, by potass and baryta, 
by secondary salts containing these, and by metalline salts 
whose base forms an insoluble compound with muriatic acid ; 
it is also gradually decomposed by lime, iron, and litharge. 

Medical use.—Muriate of soda is one of the most important 
articles in the arts, and in domestic economy. Asamedicine, 
it is useful in some cases of dyspepsia; and in large doses it 
is said to check vomiting of blood. It is a common ingredi- 
ent in stimulating clysters, and is sometimes applied external- 
_ly, as a fomentation to bruises, or in the form of bath, as a 
gentle stimulus to the whole surface of the body. 


SOD BORAS; s.s. Sub-boras sodas. Lond. 
Boras sop; v. s. Borax. Ed. : 
Borax; s. s. Sub-boras sodze. Dub. 

Borate of soda. Sub-borate of soda. Borax. 


Borax is found only in Thibet and Persia. It is extracted — 
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from the waters of some wells and lakes by evaporation. In its 
impure state it is-called tincal, and is brought from the East 
Indies in great masses, composed of a few large crystals, but 
chiefly of smaller ones, partly white and partly green, joined 
together as it were by a greasy yellow substance, intermixed 
with sand, small stones, and other impurities: By repeated 
solutions, filtrations and crystallizations, it shoots into hexan- 
gular prisms, of which two sides are broader than the others, 
terminated by triangular pyramids, of a white colour, a styptic 
and alkaline taste, colouring vegetable blues green, soluble in 
eighteen parts of water at 60°, and in six at 212°, slightly ef- 
florescing in the air, and when heated, swelling, and with the 
loss of nearly half its weight, forming a porous friable mass, 
which in a greater heat melts into a transparent glass soluble 
in water. Besides the acids and alkalies, which have a great- 
_er affinity for its acid or basis than these have for each other, 
it is decomposed by the sulphates, muriates, nitrates, phos- 
phates, and fluates, of all the earths, and of ammonia. It 
consists of 39 boracic acid, 17 soda, and 44 water. 

Medical use —The medical virtues of borax have not been. 
sufficiently ascertained by experience; it is supposed to be, in 
doses of half a drachm or two scruples, diuretic and emmena- 
gogue. Mr Bisset recommends a solution of the salt in water, 
as the most powerful dissolvent yet known, of aphthous crusts 
in the mouth and fauces of children. And for the same pur- 
pose, it is often applied, in the form of powder, mixed up with 
sugar. 

j 
SoLaNuM puLcAMARA. Lond. Dubs . 

Willd. g. 383, sp. 15.; Smith, g. 100, sp. 1. Pentandria 
Monadelphia.— Nat. ord. Solanaceae. 

Bitter-sweet. Woody nightshade. 

Off-—The twigs. 

CaULIS SOLANI DULCAMARE. Lid. 

CauLis DULCAMARE. Lond. 

STIPITES DULCAMAR&, autumno collecti. Dub. 

Tuisclimbing shrub grows wild in moist hedges; has woody 
brittle stalks, andflowers in June and July. ‘The twigs should 
be gathered early in spring. The taste, as the name of the 
plant expresses, is both bitter and sweet ; the bitterness being 
first perceived, and the sweetness afterwards ; and when fresh 
they have a nauseous smell. | 

Medical use.—The dulcamara was formerly much esteemed 
as a powerful medicine. It is in general said to increase all 
the secretions and excretions, to excite the heart and arteries, 
and, in large doses, to produce nausea, vomiting, and convul- 
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sions; but its effects seem to differ according to the nature of 
the soil on which it grows, being most efficacious in warm 
climates, and on dry soils. It has been recommended in cu- 
taneous affections, especially lepra and in syphiloid diseases, 

in rheumatic and cachectic swellings, in ill-conditioned ulcers, 
scrofula, indurations from milk, leucorrhoea, jaundice, and 
obstructed menstruation. It has principally been used in| 
decoction : two or three ounces of that of the London Pharma 
copeeia may be given thrice a-day, and gradually augmented, 

till a pint be consumed daily. A stronger decoction may be 
used externally as a lotion. In the form of extract, from 5 
to 10 grains may be given for a dose. 


SOLIDAGO VIRGA AUREA. Dud. 

Willd. 2. 1483, sp. 35.3 Smith, g. 368, sp. 1. Syngenesia site 
perflua.— Nat. ord. Composite radiate. 

Common golden-rod. 

Officonal.—The flowers and Sal 


a) FLORES VIRGH AUREEX. Dub. ‘ 
6) Fouia viRGH auREx. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and is found wild on heaths and 
in woods, producing spikes of yellow flowers trom July to 
September. ‘The leaves have a moderately astringent bitter 
taste ; and thence prove serviceable in debility and laxity of 
the viscera, and disorders proceeding from that cause. 


SPARTIUM scopARIUM. Jid. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 1382, sp. 19.; Smith, g. 321, sp. 1. Diadelphia 
Decandria.—Nat. ord. Papilionace:c. 

Common broom. 


Off —The tops and seeds. 

a) SUMMITATES SPARTII ScopaRil. Ld. 
CACUMINA spAaRTU. Lond. 
CacCUMINA GENIST&. Dub. 

6) SEMINA GENISTR. , Dub. 


Tus is a very common shrub on dry pastures, flowering in 
June and July. 

‘The leaves have a very bitter taste, and when given in de-' 
coction prove considerably diuretic. . The seeds have similar 
properties, 


SPERMACET! ; ex Physetere macrocephalo. Ld, 
CrTACEUM; concretum sui generis. Lond. 
SPERM4 CETI; seyum. Dub, 

Spermaceti. 
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The spermaceti whale is characterized by his enormous 
head, great part of which is occupied by a triangular cavity 
of bone, covered only by the common integuments. In the 
living animal, this cavity is filled with a white, fluid, oily 
substance, amounting sometimes to many tons in weight. 
On the death of the whale, it congeals into a white unctuous 
mass, from which a considerable quantity of very pure whale 
oil is obtained by expression. The residuum, afterwards 
freed from impurities, by washing with water, melting, strain- 
ing, expressing through linen bags, and, lastly, washing in a 
weak ley of potass, is the peculiar substance well known by 
the name of Spermacetz, for which, probably on account of 
its conveying an incorrect idea of the nature of the substance, 
the London college has substituted Cetaceum. It is also con- 
tained in solution in the common whale and other fish-oils ; 
for it is often found deposited, by crystallization, in the reser- 
voirs containing them. 

The chemical properties of spermaceti have been already 
noticed. As a medicine, for internal use, it agrees with the 
fixed vegetable oils; and in the composition of ointments, 
&c. its place may be very well supplied by a mixture of oil and 
wax. 


SPIGELIA MARILANDICA. Ld. 

Willd. g. 308, sp. 2. Pentandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. 
Steilate. 

Carolina pink. 


Of —The root. 
Rabix SPIGELIE MARILANDICE. Ed. 
Rapix sprceLi&. Lond. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and grows wild in the southern 
parts of North America. It is the Unsteetla of the Cherokees. 
The root is celebrated as anthelmintic, particularly for the 
expulsion of lumbrici from the alimentary canal, and it often 
aliords relief where no worms are discharged. Some order it 
in doses of ten or fifteen grains, while others give it in drachm 
doses, alleging that the nervous affections it  saretines pro- 
duces more readily happen from small doses, as the large 
ones often purge or puke. Some prefer the form of infusion. 
An emetic is generally premised ; and its purgative effect is 
assisted by some suitable additions. Infused in wine, it has 
been found useful in intermittents. Dr Barton recommends 
it in the insidious remitting fever of children, which often 
lays the foundation for hydrocephalus. 
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— Sponeia orricinauis. Ld. Dub. 

_ Ch. Zoophyta. Ord. Spongia. 
Sponge. - 
Off —Sponge. i. 
SPONGIA OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
Sponeia. Lond. Dub. 


SponcE is principally found in the Mediterranean and Red 
Seas. It was long supposed to be a vegetable production, but _ 
it is now universally allowed to belong to that remarkable class 
of animals called Zoophytes, which are negatively characte- 
rized by Cuvier, as having no vertebrze, no sanguiferous ves- 
sels, no spinal marrow, and no articulated limbs. ‘The sponges 
belong to that division of the zoophytes, which are attached 
to a solid trunk, and are particularized by their base being 
spongy, friable, or fibrous. 

Sponge is a soft, light, very porous and compressible sub- 
stance, absorbing by capillary attraction a large proportion of 
any fluid in which it is immersed. 

Medical use.—¥rom these properties, it is an useful sub- 
stance in the practice of surgery. When applied to ulcers 
which are accompanied with a copious discharge, it absorbs 
the thinner and more acrid fluid, and leaves the ulcers cover- 
ed with the thicker and blander matter. It is also useful in 
suppressing hsemorrhagies, when properly applied by com- 
pression, by favouring the coagulation of the blood at the — 
mouths of the vessels. It also forms a convenient tent for di- 
lating wounds and fistulous ulcers, especially when prepared 
by immersing it in melted wax, and keeping it compressed 
until it cools. On the melting of the wax by the heat of the 
part to which it-is applied, it gradually expands, and affords — 
an uniform and gently dilating pressure. 

Burnt sponge is nothing else than charcoal mixed with a 
little muriate of soda and phosphate of lime. 


Stannum. Lond. Ed. Dub. 
Of-—a ) 'Tin- filings. 
Limatura stanni. Lond. Dub. Ed, 
6) Powder of.tin. — . ; i 
Putvis stanni. Dub. Ed. | 
eR general properties of tin have been already mention- 
ed. 
It is found, | 
1, Sulphuretted, and combined with copper. 'Tin-py- 
rites. 


» Oxydized. 
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a. Combined with oxide of iron and silica. Common 
tinstone. ee 

6. Combined with oxide of iron, and a little arsenic. 
Fibrous tinstone. 


THE best tin is found in Cornwall, or is brought from the 
Kast Indies. Its purity is estimated by its small specific gra- 
vity, and by the crackling noise it makes when bent. 

It is now only used > *n anthelmintic, especially in cases 
of tenia, and probably acts mechanically. 


STYRAX. 

Willd. g. 874. Decandria Monogynia.—-Nat. ord. Bicornes. 
Sp. 1. Styrax orricinate. Ld. Lond. Duby 

Of—The balsam, called storax. 


BALSAMUM STYRACIS OFFICINALIS. Jd. 
BaLsaMumM styrRacis. Lond. 
STYRAX CALAMITA; resina. Dub. 


Tuis tree grows in the Levant, Italy, and France. The 
storax flows from wounds made in the bark, in countries where 
the heat is sufficient; for neither in France nor in Italy does. 
it furnish any. It occurs either in small distinct tears, of a 
whitish or reddish colour, or in large masses composed of 
_ tears, or in masses of an uniform texture, and yellowish-red 
or brownish colour; though sometimes likewise interspersed 
with a few whitish grains. : 

The common storag of the shops is in large masses, consi- 
derably lighter and Jess compact than the foregoing 3 it ap- 
pears on examination to be composed of a resinous juice, 
mixed with saw-dust. 

Storax has an agreeable smell and an aromatic taste. 
Neumann got from 480 grains, 360 alcoholic, and 30 of wa- 
tery-extract ; and inversely, 120 watery, and 240 alcoholic. 
In distillation it yielded benzoic acid. It is therefore a bal- 
sam, or natural combination of resin with benzoic acid. _ 


Sp. 3. StyRax BENZOIN. Ed, Lond. Dub. 

Off—The balsam, called benzoin. 

BaLSAMUM STYRACIS BENZOTNI, vulgo Benzomum. Ld. 
BenzoinuM; balsamum. Lond. ; : 
BenzoE; resina. Dub. 


THs species grows in Sumatra, and like the former also 
furnishes a balsam on being wounded, which is brought from 
the East Indies in large masses, composed of white and light 
brown pieces, with yellowish specks, breaking very easily be- 
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twixt the hands: that which is whitest, and freest from impu- 
rities, is most esteemed. 

In its properties it differs from storax only in containing a 
larger proportion of benzoic acid. Neumann found that it was 
totally soluble in alcohol, forming a blood-red tincture, and 
that water extracted no gummy matter, but a notable propor- 
tion of benzoic acid. By sublimation he got two ounces of im- 
pure acid from sixteen of benzoin. Lime and the alkaline car- 
bonates dissolve the acid without attacking the resin, and are 
accordingly employed in the process of Scheele, Gottling, 
and Gren, for obtaining the benzoic acid. I find that the so- 
Jution of potass dissolves benzoin very rapidly, forming a dark 
coloured solution, mixed with fine crystals of benzoat of pot- 
ass. ‘[his alkaline solution is not decomposed by water, but 
forms with. acids a rese-coloured coagulum, easily soluble in 
excess of acid. Boiling nitrous acid also attacks benzoin with 
great violence, and dissolves it entirely ; the solution becomes 
turbid, and lets fall a copious precipitate on cooling, which, 
according to Mr Brande, is benzoic acid. It is decomposed 
by water, and by alkaline solutions, | 


Succinum. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Amber. 


Tuis is a solid, brittle, bituminous substance, dug out of 
the earth, or found upon the sea-shores, especially along the 
coasts of Polish Prussia and Pomerania. It is of a white, 
yellow, or brown colour, sometimes opaque, and sometimes 
very clear and transparent. ; 

lt emits an agreeable smell when heated or rubbed. By 
friction it becomes electric; and when heated it softens, swells, 
-and then melts, and burns with a greenish or bluish flame, 
leaving a coaly residuum. By distillation it affords a little 
acetic acid, an essential oil, and a peculiar acid, named from it 
the Succinic. It is not acted upon by water or diluted acids. 

It is imperfectly dissolved in alcohol and ether. Hoffmann 
dissolved it in oil of almonds in Papin’s digester, and in a 
boiling solution of potass.. Dr Thomson has discovered that 
it-is soluble in the cold, even in a very weak solution of the 
subcarbonate of potass. Heyer ascertained that it was solu- 
ble, with decomposition, in nitrous acid. In attempting to 
form succinic acid by the action of nitrous acid on amber, I 
made the same observation. The acid, when heated to ebul-. 
lition, acts violently ; copious red fumes are emitted, and the 
amber is first as if melted, and then dissolved. On cooling, 
part of the amber separates. The acid solution is decompo- 
sed by water, and by alkaline solutions. Amber is rendered 
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soluble in the fixed and volatile oils, by melting or roasting 
it, or by the addition of a little camphor. 

It is only used in pharmacy for the empyreumatic oil and 
acid obtained from it. 


SULPHAS. 


SULPHATE is a generic term for the combination of sulphu- 
ric acid with the alkalis, earths, and metallic oxides. Their 
generic characters have been already noticed. Like the other 
genera, they may be divided into three families. 

Family 1. Alkaline suiphates.—These form no precipitate 
with alkaline carbonates. 

_ Family 2. Karthy sulphates.—These are either insoluble in 
water, or, if soluble, form a white precipitate with alkaline 
carbonates. 

Family 3. Metalline sulphates.—These form precipitates, 
which are often coloured, with alkaline carbonates in general, 
_ with prussiate of potass and iron, and with gallic acid. 

The sulphate of alumina, sulphate of baryta, and sulphate 
of magnesia are officinal. 


a) Sutpuur. Lond. 
Roll Sulphur. 

6) Sutpuur susuimatum. Lond. Ed. 
SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM. Flores sulphuris.. Dud. 
Sublimed sulphur. 

Tue physical and chemical properties of sulphur have been 
already mentioned. 

In the neighbourhood of volcanoes it is sometimes found 
perfectly pure and crystallized; but all the sulphur of com- 
merce is extracted from pyrites by sublimation. It is usually 
brought to us in large irregular masses, which are afterwards 
melted and cast into cylindrical rolls, with the addition of 
some coarse resin, flour, or the like; whence the paler colour 
of the rolls. Sulphur should be chosen of a bright yellow 
colour, should be very inflammable, and should burn with a 
bright pure blue flame. 

Sublimed sulphur is never prepared by the apothecary. It 
has the form of a very fine powder, having a beautiful yellow 
colour. It is often contaminated with a little sulphuric acid, 
formed during the process, from which it is easily freed by 
washing. | 

Medical use.—Sulphur stimulates the system, loosens the 
belly, and promotes the insensible perspiration: it seems to 
pervade the whole habit, and manifestly transpires through 
the pores of the skin, as appears from the sulphureous smell 
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of persons who have taken it, and from- silver being stained 
in their pockets of a blackish colour. In the stomach it is 
probably combined with hydrogen. It is a celebrated remedy 
against cutaneous diseases, particularly psora, both given in- 
ternally, and applied externally. It has likewise been recom- 
mended in rheumatic pains, flying gout, rickets, atropha, 
coughs, asthmas, and other disorders of the breast and lungs, 
and particularly in catarrhs of the chronic kind. In hzmor- 
rhoidal affections it is almost specific; but in most of these 
cases it is advantageously combined with some cooling purga- 
tive, especially supertartrate of potass. 


SWIETENIA, | 
Willd. g. 843, Decandria Monogynia.—Nat. ord. Trihilate. 


Sp. 1. SWIETENIA MAHAGONI. Edd. 
Mahogany tree. 


Of.— The bark. 
CorRTEX SWIETENIZ MAHAGONI. Jd. 


TuHIs majestic tree grows principally in Jamaica and in 
Spanish America. Its useful wood is universally known. Its 
bark is brown, rough and scaly, on the branches grey and 
smoother. Its taste is very astringent, and more bitter than 
that of Peruvian bark. Its smell weak and aromatic. In its 
action on the living body, it is said to coincide nearly with 
Peruvian bark, and may be substituted for it in many situa- 
tions. 


| Sp. 2. Swittenia FEBRIFUGA. Dub. 
Febrifuge Swietenia. 
Off-—The bark. 


CorRTEX SWIETENIZ FEBRIFUGR. Dub. 


Tuis species, which in many respects resembles the for- 
mer, is a native of the East Indies. Its bark is red, brittle 
and compact, and covered with a rough grey cuticle. In its 

_ properties it agrees with the mahogany bark, and forms a very 
valuable substitute for Peruvian bark in the East Indies, 
where this last is so dear and scarce, and the diseases in which 
it is indicated so common. It is, however, merely an astrin- 
gent bitter, and contains no cinchonin. Dr Roxburgh sent 
from India a quantity of the extract of this bark, which could 
not be distinguished from the common kino of the shops. 


Tamarinpus inpica. Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Willd. g. 1250, sp. 1, Monadelphia Triandria.—Nat. ord. 
Lomentacee. | 
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‘Tamarind tree. 
Off:—The preserved fruit. 


PULEPA TAMARIND! ; leguminis pulpa. Lond. 
Frucrus TaMakinbiI. Dub. 
-FRUCTUS TAMARINDI INDICE. Fructus conditus. Ed. 


Tuis tree grows both in the Kast and West Indies. The 
fruit is a broad ash-coloured pod. The external covering jis 
thin and brittle, and contains several hard seeds, enveloped in 
a soft brown pulp. ‘Tamarinds are preserved in two ways: 
commonly by throwing hot sugar from the boilers on the ripe 
pulp: but a better method is to put alternate layers of tama- 
rinds and powdered sugar in a stone jar. By this means the 
tamarinds preserve their colour, and taste more agreeably. 

Hast India tamarinds are longer than those from the West 
Indies; the former containing six or seven seeds each, the 
latter rarely above three or four. 

Preserved tamarinds should be fresh and juicy, and should 
have an agreeable acid taste. They should not have a musty 
smell ; the seeds should not be soft and swollen; and the 
blade of a knife should not get a coating of copper by being 
immersed among them. 

Tamarinds contain sugar, mucilage, citric acid, supertar- 
trate of potass, tartaric acid, and maiic acid. 

Medicai use.—The pulp’ of these fruits, taken in the quan- 
tity of from two or three drachms to an ounce or more, proves 
gently laxative and purgative, and, at the same time, by its 
acidity quenches thirst, and allays immoderate heat. It in- 
creases the action of the sweet purgatives, cassia and manna, 
and weakens that of the resinous cathartics. 

Salts, whose base is potass, form an improper addition to 
tamarinds, for they are decomposed, and the tartaric acid 
of the fruit is precipitated jn the form of supertartrate of po- 
tass. 


TANACETUM VULGARE. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1472, sp. 18; Smith, g. 360, sp. 1. Spinenvsia 
Polygamia superfiua.—Nat. ord. Composite discoidee. 

Common tansy. 


Of:—The leaves. 
Fouia TANACETI. Dud. 


_ Tawsy is perennial, and grows wild by road-sides and the 
borders of fields, and is also “frequently cultivated in gardens, 
both for culinary and medicinal uses : it flowers in June and 
August. 
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Medical use.-—Considered as a medicine, it is a moderately 
warm bitter, accompanied with a strong not very disagreeable 
flavour. Some physicians have had a great opinion of it in 
hysteric disorders, particularly those proceeding from a defi- 
ciency or suppression of the uterine purgations. ‘The leaves 
and seeds have been in considerable esteem as anthelmintics. 


An infusion of tansy drunk as tea, has been strongly recom- | 


mended as a preventive of the return of gout. 


TEUCRIUM. | 
Willd. g. 1093.; Smith, g. 259. Didynamia Gymnospermia. 
—Nat. ord. Verticillate. : 


Sp. 12. TEucnium Marum. Dub. 

Syrian herb mastich. 

Off-—The herb. 7 

Henrpa Mari syriaci. | Dud. 

This is a small shrubby plant, growing spontaneously in 
Syria, Candy, and other warm climates, and cultivated with 
us in gardens. The leaves have an aromatic bitterish taste, 


and when rubbed betwixt the fingers, a quick pungent smell, | 


like volatile alkali, which soon affects the head, and occasions 
sneezing : distilled with water, they yield a very acrid, pene- 
trating essential oil, resembling that of scurvy-grass. — ‘These 
qualities sufficiently point out the uses to which this plant 
might be applied. 


p. 36. Willd.; sp. 3. Smith. Trucrium cHAMADRYS. 
Dud. : 
Wall germander. 


Off-— The herb. 
Hersa cHameprRyos. Dub. 


Tuis perennial herb is found plentifully in the isle of Ely 
and near Cambridge. It flowers in July and August. It is 
an aromatic bitter, and is considered to be tonic and stimu- 
lant. An infusion of it is given in ague, chlorosis, and ar- 
thritis. 


ToLuirera BALSAMUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. | 
Willd. g. 828, sp. 1. Decandria Monogunia.—Nat. ord. 
Lomentaceae. ; 


Off'—The balsam called Balsam of Tolu. 
BaLsaMUM TOLUIFERE BALSAMI. Ed. 
BaLsaMuM ToLUTANUM. Lond. Dub. 


? 
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Tuts tree grows in Spanish America; the balsam flows 
from incisions made in its bark, during the hot season, and is } 
brought to us in little gourd shells. It is ofa yellowish-brown ff 
colour, inclining to red ; in consistence thick and tenacious: ff 
by age it grows hard and brittle. The smell of this balsam is 
extremely fragrant, somewhat resembling that of lemons: its 
taste warm and sweetish. - Lewis says, that he has sometimes 
procured benzoic acid from it. It yields very little volatile 
oil, although it impregnates the distilled water strongly with 
its flavour. By dissolving a proper quantity of sugar in this 
water, a more elegant syrup is obtained than that prepared in 
the common way, with adecoction of the balsam. In its me- 
dical virtues it agrees with the other balsams. 


TorRMENTILLA ERECTA. Ed. Dub. Willd. 

ToRMENTILLA OFFICINALIS. ond. Smith. 

Willd. g. 1001. sp. 1.; Smith, 2. 236, sp.1. Lcosandria Po- 
lygynia.— Nat. ord. Sentzcosae. 7 

Septfoil. Common tormentil. — 


Of. —The root. ) 
RaDIX TORMENTILLE ERECTA. Ld. 
RapDIxX TORMENTILLZ. Lond. Dub. 


ToRMENTIL is perennial, and found wild in woods and ori 
commons: it has long slender stalks, with usually seven long 
narrow leaves at a joint; the root is for the most part crook- 
ed and knotty, of a blackish colour on the outside, and red- 
dish within. It has an austere styptic taste, accompanied 
with a slight kind of aromatic flavour: it is one of the most 
agreeable and efficacious of the vegetable astringents, and may 
be employed with good effect in all cases where medicines of 
this class are proper. Neumann got from 960 grains, 365 al- 
coholic, and 170 watery extract; and inversely, 570 watery, 
and 8 alcoholic. 


Triticum HYBERNUM. Ed. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 152. sp. 2. Triandria Monogynia. Nat. ord. 
Granina. ‘ 


Wheat. 


Of-—Flour, starch. | 

a) Farina; eseminibus. Lond. Dub. 

6) AMyYLuM; ex tritico hyberno. Ld. 
Amytum. Lond. Dub. 


By some, spring and winter wheat are considered only as 
varieties, not as distinct species. The latter is the most pro- 
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ductive, and is most commonly cultivated on that account ; 
for there is no material difference in the grains they produce, 
which are indiscriminately employed for every purpose. 

Wheat flour consists principally of gluten, starch, albumen, 
and a sweet mucilage. ‘These may be separated by forming 
the flour into a paste with a little water, and washing this 
paste with fresh quantities of water until it runs from it co- 
lourless. What remains is the gluten, which, if-not the same 
with, is very analogous to, the fibrine of indewal substances. 
From the water with which the paste was washed, a white 
powder, Amylum, separates.on standing. The albumen and 
sweet mucilage remain dissoived in the water. By evapora- 

ting it, the albumen first separates in white flakes, and the 
sweet mucilage may be got by total evaporation. 

It is the presence of gluten which characterizes wheat flour ; 
and on the due admixture of it with the other. constituents de- 
pends the superiority of wheat flour for baking bread. 

Bread is made by working the flour into paste with water, 
a quantity of some ferment, such as yeast, and a little muriate 
of soda to render it sapid, allowing the paste to stand until a | 
certain degree of fermentation take place, and then baking it 
in an oven, heated to about 488°. During the fermentation, 
a quantity of gas is formed; and as it is prevented from e- 
scaping by the toughness of the paste, and dilated by the 
heat of the oven, the bread is rendered light and spongy. In 
this process the nature of the constituents of the flour is al- 
tered, for we are not able to obtain either gluten or starch 
from bread. : 

Medical use.—Bread is not only one of the most important 
articles of nourishment, but is also employed in pharmacy for 
making cataplasms, and giving form to more active articles. 
‘An infusion of toasted bread has a deep colour and pleasant 
taste, and is an excellent’ drink in febrile diseases, and debili- 
ty of the stomach. | 





Amylum. 

Starch. -~The general properties of starch have been already 
enumerated. It is found in many vegetables combined with 
different substances. Fourcroy, according! y, makes various 
‘species of it ; as combined, ‘ 


1. With gluten or fibrine; as in wheat, rye, and other 
similar "beds, 

2. With extractive ; as in beans, peas, lupins, &c. 

3. With mucilaginous matter; as in the potatoe, and 
many other roots, in unripe corn. 

4. With saccharine matter in most roots, and in corm 
after it has begun to ger minate. 
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5. With oil; in the emulsive seeds, almonds, &c. 

6. With an acrid principle; as in the root of the bur- 
dock, jatropha manihot, arum asarum, and other tu- 
berous roots. | 


Medical use.—-As a constituent of many vegetable substan- 
ces, it forms a most important alimentary substance. In a 
medical point of view, it is to be considered as a demulcent ; 
and accordingly, it forms the principal ingredient of an offi- 
cinal lozenge, and a mucilage prepared from it often produ- 
ces excellent effects, both taken by the mouth, and in the form. 
of a clyster in dysentery and diarrhcea, from irritation of the 
intestines. ixternally flour or starch is the usual applica- 
tion in erysipelatous affections of the skin, but upon what 
principle is not very apparent, unless it be an empirical prac- 
tice remaining from the pathology which dreaded the repul- 
sion of all external inflammations. 


Tussitaco FARFARA. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 1483, sp. 12.; Smith, g. 360, sp. 1. spaneepese Slim 
perflua.——Nat. ord. Composite pudinie. 

Colts-foot. 


Off---The herb and flowers. ~ 

a) FoLia TUSSILAGINIS FARFARE. Ed. 
Tussiraco. Lond. Folia. Dub. 

6) FLORES TUSSILAGINIS FARFARE. Ed. 


Tuts herb grows wild in moist situations, producing yellow 

flowers in March and April, which soon are succeeded by 
large roundish leaves, hairy underneath ; their taste is herba- 
ceous, somewhat glutinous and subacrid. 

Medical use.—Colts-foot is recommended in coughs, phthi- 
sis, and other disorders of the breast and lungs, and some use 
it in scrofula. Its effects probably depend more on the milk 
in which it is commonly directed to be taken, than on the 
tussilago itself. 


Uxtmus campestris. id. Lond. Dub. 

Willd. g. 505, sp. 1.; Smith, g.117, sp. 1. Bena Di- 
gynia.—Nat. ord. Scabr ida. 

Common elm. 

Off—The inner bark. 

CorTEX ULM! CAMPESTRIS. Cortex interior. Ld. 

CorreEx utmti. Liber. Lond. 

CorrTEX INTERIOR ULMI. Dud. 

Tus tree grows wild in Britain. It flowers in April. 
The inner bark has a yellowish colour, and a mucilaginous, 
biter, astringent taste, without smell, - 


4 / 
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In decoction it has been highly recommended in the_lepra 
ichthyosis, and has been said to cure dropsies, but it requires 
a patient trial. 

VALERIANA OFFICINALIS. Ed. Dub. (Sylvestris). Lond. 

Willd. g. 75, sp. 6.; Smith, g. 15, sp. 3. Triandria Mo- 
nogynia.—Nat. ord. Aggregate. 

Wild valerian. 


Of —The root. : 
RADIX VALERIANZE OFFICINALIS. di 
RADIX VALERIANE. Lond. Dud.. 





_ ‘Tuis plant is perennial, and varies in its appearance and - 
sensible qualities, according to the situation in which it grows. 
‘In marshes and shadowy places its leaves are broader, on dry 
heaths and high pastures they are narrower. ‘The roots 
produced in low watery-grounds have a remarkably faint 
smell in comparison with the others, and sometimes scarcely 
any. The roots taken up in autumn or winter have also 
much stronger sensible qualities than those collected in spring 
and summer. 
The root consists of a number of strings or fibres matted 
together, issuing from one common head, of a whitish or pale 
brownish colour. Its smell is strong, like a mixture of aro- 
matics with fetids ; the taste unpleasantly warm, bitterish, 
and subacrid. Neumann got from 480 grains of the dry 
root 186 alcoholic, and 74 watery extract; and inversely, 
261 watery and 5 alcoholic. Thedistilled alcohol was slight- 
ly, the water strongly, impregnated with the smell of the va- 
lerian, but no separable oil was obtained. 

Medical use.— Wild valerian is a medicine of great use in 
nervous disorders, proceeding from a debility of the nervous 
system. Some recommend it as procuring sleep, particular- 
ly in fever, even when opium fails ; but it is principally use- 
ful in affections of the hysterical kind. 

The common dose is from a scruple to a drachm in pow- 
der; and in infusion, from one to twodrachms. Its unplea- 
sant flavour is most effectually concealed by a suitable addi- 
‘tion of mace. | 

“As its virtues reside entirely in an essential oil, it should 
not be exhibited in decoction or watery extract. 


VERATRUM ALBUM. Ld. Lond. Dub. 
Willd. g. 1859, sp. 1. Polygamia Monoecia.—Nat. ord: 
Liliaceae, | 
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White hellebore. 
Of: The root. 


RADIX VERATRI ALBI. Lid. 
Rapix veratri. Lond. 
RaDIX HELLEBORI ALBI. Dub. 


Turs plant grows spontaneously in Switzerland and the 

mountainous parts of Germany. The root has a nauseous, 
bitterish, acrid: taste, burning the mouth and fauces. On be- 
ing wounded, it emits an extremely acrimonious juice, which, — 
when inserted into a wound, produces very violent effects. 
Neumann got from 960 grains »60 watery and 10 alcoholic 
extract; and inversely, 420 alcoholic and 180 watery. No- 
thing rose in distillation. 
_ Medical use.—The powder of the dried root, applied to an 
Issue, occasions violent purging ; snuffed up the nose, it 
proves a strong, and not always a safe sternutatory. “Taken 
internally, it acts with extreme vicience as an emetic, and has 
been observed, even in a smail dose, to occasion convulsions, 
and even death. The ancients sometimes employed it in vari- 
ous obstinate cases, and always made this their last resource. | 
According to the very ingenious analysis of Mr Moore, a vi-° 
nous infusion of white hellebore, with the addition of one- 
fourth part of laudanum, forms the Hau Medicinale d’ Husson, 
so much celebrated as a specific in gout. Mr Moore put his 
mixture to the test of experiment. He administered it in 
four cases of gout. ‘* In these four cases, the effects of the 
mixed infusions were precisely the same with equal doses of 
the eau medicinale. In two of the cases, where two drams 
were given, vomiting and purging were produced; and in 
one case, the medicine occasioned constipation, which hap- 
pens also with the eau medicinale; and the gout in all was 
relieved.” 


Veronica BEccABUNGA. Dub. 3 

Willd. g. 44. sp. 30.; Smith, g.9.sp. 8. Diandria Mono- 
gynia.—Nat. ord. Personatae. veo 

Brooklime. 


Of. —The herb. 

Herpa BeccaBunce. Dub. Am 

Tuts is a low perennial plant, common in little rivulets 
and ditches of standing water, and flowering in July. The 
leaves remain all the winter, but are in great perfection in the 
spring. Their taste is herbaceous, with a very light bitter- 
ness. ‘They contain, along with the volatile acrid principle, 
vegetable albumen and much sulphate of lime. 
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If any Pare effects be expected from brooklime; it should 
be used as food. 


Vriota oporata. Ed. Dub. : 
/ Willd. ¢. 446, sp. 12.; Smith, g. 96, sp. 2. Pentandria 
| Monogynia. —Nat. ord. Campanacec. 

Sweet violet. 


Of.—The recent flower. 
FLORES VIOLE ODORATA. Ld; 
Fiores vioLz. Dub. 


Tuis plant is perennial, and is found wild under hedges 
and in shady places; but the shops are generally supplied 
from gardens. It flowers in March and April. Its flowers 
are so remarkable for their odour and colour, that they have 
given a name to both. In our markets we meet with the 
flowers of other species: these may be distinguished from the 
foregoing by their being larger, of a pale colour, and having 
no smell. 

Medical use-—They impart their colour and flavour to 
aqueous liquors: a syrup made from the infusion has long 
had a place in the shops, and is said to be an agreeable and 
useful laxative for children, but is chiefly valued as a delicate 

~ test of the presence of uncombined acids or alkalies, the for- 
mer changing its blue to a red, and the latter to a green. 


Vitis VINIFERA. Lid. Dub. Lond. 

Willd. g. 453, sp. 1. Pentandria. Monog eynia.—Nat. ord. 
Hederaceae. 

The vine. 


THE vine grows in temperate situations In many parts of 
the world, and i is cultivated very generally for the sake of its 
. agreeable ‘subyeid fruit. Before they are ripe, grapes are ex~ 
tremely harsh and acid, and by expression furnish a liquor 
which is called Verjuice. It contains malic’ acid, super-tar- 
trate of potass, and extractive, and may be made to furnish 
wine by the addition of sugar.. As the grape advances to 
maturity, the quantity of sugar in it increases, while that of 
malic acid diminishes : it, however, never disappears entirely. 
When thoroughly ripe, the grape is one of the most agree- 
able fruits. It is cooling, antiseptic and nutritious, and when 
eaten in considerable quantity, diuretic, and gently laxative. 
In inflammatory diseases, and all others where acids are in- 
dicated, grapes form an excellent article of diet. 
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Of—Sun-raisins. 

FRUCTUs VITIS VINIFERE. Fructus siccatus. Zd. 
Uva pass sSoue siccatz. Dub. 

Uva pass&; baccae preparate. Lond. 


Raisins are grapes which have been carefully dried. By 
this means not only the water they contained is dissipated, 
but the quantity of acid seems to be diminished. They be- 
come more saccharine, mucilaginous, and laxative, than the 
recent grape, but are less cooling. 


Of: —Sherry. 
VINUM ALBUM HIsPANUM; Anglice Sherry. Ed. 


Vinum; Vinum album Hispanicum, Anglice Sherry. Lond. 


Wive is the juice of the grape altered by fermentation. 
’ The numerous varieties of wine depend principally on the 
proportion of sugar contained in the must, and the manner 
_ of its fermentation. ‘When the proportion of sugar is suffi- 
cient, and the fermentation complete, the wine is perfect and 
generous: if the quantity of sugar be too large, part of it re- 
mains undecomposed, as the fermentation is languid, and the | 
wine is sweet and luscious: if, on the contrary, it be too 
small, the wine is thin and weak; and if it be bottled betore 
_ the fermentation be completed, it will proceed slowly in the 
bottle, and, on drawing the cork, the wine will sparkle in the 
glass, as, for example, Champaigne. When the must is sepa- 
rated from the husk of the grape before it is fermented, the 
wine has little or no colour: these are called White wines. 
If, on the contrary, the husks are allowed to remain in the 
must while the fermentation is going on, the alcohol dissolves 
the colouring matter of the husks, and the wine is coloured : 

such are called Red wines. Besides, in these principal cir- 
cumstances, wines vary much in flavour. 














~~ 


The following Tables exhibit a comparative view of the contents of different 
Wines and Spiritous Liquors. The firstis taken from Mr Brande’s paper in 
Phil. Trans. vol. 101.. The second is from Neumann. 


Strongest. Medium. Weakest. i _ Strongest. Medium. Weakest. 
Rum, 53.68 i Malmsey Madeira, 16.40 
Brandy, 55.39 | Sheruaz, 15,52 
- Hollands, 51.60 | Syracuse, 15.28 
Raisin wine, 25.77 | Nice, 14.63 
Port, 25.85 23.49 21.40 | Claret, 16.32 1444 12,91 
Madeira, 24.42 229.97 19.34 || Tent, - 13.30 
Marsala, 25.87 21.56 17.20 || Burgundy, 14.53 13.24 ~11.95 
Currant wine, 20.55 | White cham- 
Constantia, 19.75 pagne, - 12.80 
Sherry, 19.85 19.17 18,25 || Vin de Grave, 12.80 
Lisbon, 18.94 Frontignac, 12.79 
Bucellas, 18.49 : Cote roti, 12.52 
Red Madeira, 18.40 Red hermitage, 12.32 
Cape muscat, 18.25 Gooseberry wine, . 11.54 
—-— Madeira, 18.11 Hock, 14.57 11.62 8.38 
Grape wine, 18.11 Tokay, 9.88 
Calcavalla, 18.10 Elder wine, 9.87 
White hermi- _ | Cyder, 9.87 
tage, 17.43 Perry, 9.87 
Rousillon, 17.26 Ale, 8.88 
Malaga, 17.26 Brown stout, 6.80 





The first column in this Table shews.the quantity of rectified spirit ; the second 
that of thick, oily, unctuous, resinous matter; the third of gummy and tarta- 
reous matter; and the fourth of water in 17280 parts. 























GRY. PERRY LBV, I, | Id. LIL) IV. 
Malmsey, 1920)2100]1140}12120 |; Madeira, 114011560 96013620 
Alicant, 1800]2900 100]12840?! Moselle, ' 1080} 260. 9015850 
Neufchatel, 1560/1920} 900|12900 | Rhenish, 1080| 200, 9415906 
French, 1440] 400| 60{15380 | Tokay, 1080|2100 240011700 
Frontignac, 1440/1680 520|13830 || Burgundy, 1080) 240 10015860 
Muscadine, 1440/1200] 480}14160 | Old Rhenish, 960) 480) 140,15700 
Salamanca, 144011680 960]13200 |, Pontac. 960} 320: 12015880 
Sherry, 1440 2880,1080|11880 || White Bran- 

, Tinto, 1440/3120) 840/11880 denburgh, 960] 420) 180)14880? 
Hermitage, 13580} 600] 100/15200 || Vin de grave, 960) 360, 12015840 
Monte Pul- Red Bran- 

- ciano, 1320} 180) 160)15620 denburgh, 840} 280) 120)16040 
Carcassone, — 1320) 250} 80|15630 | Aland, 840]}1560! 780/14100 
Champagne, 1280) 400] 60/15540 | Red Tyrol, 720] 600 24015120 
Canary, 1140,1200;2160|12780 | Spanish, 600} 1 200,4560)10920 


Medical use.—Wine, taken in moderate quantities, acts as 
a beneficial stimulus to the whole system. It promotes diges- 


tion, increases the action of the heart and arteries, raises the. 


heat of the body, and exhilaratés the spirits. ‘Taken to exe 
cess, it produces inebriety, which is often succeeded by head- 
ach, stupor, nausea, and diarrhoea, which last for several days. 
Habitual excess in wine debilitates the stomach, produces in- 
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' present also sometimes made use of in diet drink. The true 


racee. 
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flammation of the liver, weakens the nervous system, and » 
gives rise to dropsy, gout, apoplexy, tremors, and cutaneous 
affections. 

To convalescents, and in all diseases of general debility, 
and deficiency of the vital powers, wine is the remedy on 
which we must place our chief dependence. It is contra-in- 
dicated in all inflammatory complaints, and when it sours up- 
on the stomach. | 


WINTERA AROMATICA. Ed. ~ 
Willd. g. 1063. Polyandria Tetragynia.—Nat. ord. Ole- 


Off-— Winter’s bark. 

CorRTEX WINTERE AROMATIC“. Ld. — 

Tuis is the produce of a tree first discovered on the coast | 
of Magellan by Captain Winter, in the year 1567. The 
sailors then employed the bark as a spice, and afterwards 
found it serviceable in the scurvy, for which purpose it is at 







‘Winter’s bark is not often met with in the shops, Canella alba | 
being generally substituted for it; and by some they are J 
reckoned to be the same: there is, however, a considerable § 
difference betwixt them in appearance, and a greater in qua- 
lity. The Winter’s bark is in large pieces, of a more cinna- 
mon colour than the canella, and much warmer and more 
pungent. Its smell resembles that of cascarilla. Its virtues 
reside in a very hot, stimulant, volatile oil. 


Zincum, Ed. Dub. Lond. 
Zinc. 
Tue general properties of zinc have been already noticed. § 
It is always found oxidized, 3 
1. Combined with a greater or less proportion of carbo- 
nic acid. Calamine. 
2. Combined with sulphur. Blende. t 
3. Combined with sulphuric acid, generally in solution. 


The ores of zinc are rarely worked by themselves, or with 
the sole intention of extracting zinc, but are generally melted § 
with the lead ores, particularly galena, which they commonly § 
accompany. By this process the zinc is obtained in two 
forms; part of it is sublimed in the state of an oxide, and at- 
taches itself to the chimney of the furnace, in the form of aff 
grey, granular, earthy like incrustation, which is known by 
the name of Tutty or Cadmia; and part of it is sublimed in 
its metallic form, and is condensed in the throat of the chim- 
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ney, in small grains, which are afterwards melted in a cruci- 
ble, and cast in ingots. | 


OxiIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM. Ed. 
Turia. Duo. 
Impure oxide of zinc. ‘Tutty. 


Ir is moderately hard and ponderous ;_ of a brownish co- 
lour, and full of small protuberances on the outside, smooth 
and yellowish within ; some, pieces have.a bluish cast, from 
minute globules of zinc in its metallic form. Tutty is cele- 
brated as an ophthalmic, and frequently employed as such in 
unguents and collyria. : 


CaRBonas ZiNCI IMPURUS, v. s. Lapis calaminaris. Ld. 
CaLaminaris, Oxydum zinci in usum eorum, qui Ori- 
chalcum conficiunt. Dub. 
CaLaMiNa, s. s. Carbonas zinci impura. Lond. 
Inipure carbonate of zinc, Calamine. 


Tuis mineral is found plentifully in England, Germany, 
and other countries, either in distinct mines, or intermingled. 
with the ores of different metals. It is usually of a greyish, 
brownish, yellowish, or pale reddish colour, without lustre or 
transparency ; fracture commonly uneven or earthy ; consi- 
derably hard. Before the blowpipe it decrepitates, but does 
not melt, and becomes yellower, and is sublimed. It is part- 
ly soluble in acids, and often effervesces with them. 

Mr Smithson has analysed several varieties of calamine. 
England and Carinthia furnish the best. Its specific gra- 
vity is 4.33, and it contains 65 per cent. of oxide of zinc, 
while the calamine from Hungary and Fribourg has a specific 
gravity of 3.5, and contains from 25 to 50 per cent. of quartz. 

Calamine is generally roasted before it comes into the 
shops, to render it more easily reducible into a fine powder. 
In this state it is employed in collyria, against defluxions of 
thin acrid humours upon the eyes, for drying up moist run- 
ning ulcers, and healing excoriations, 
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APPENDIX. 
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~ 


List of Substances contained tn some of the latest and most esteemed 
Foreign Pharmacopeeias, but not inserted in the Materia Medica 
of any of the British Colleges. 


EXPLANATION OF THE ABBREVIATIONS. 


1. Brem.—Pharmacopeia i in usum officinarum reipublice: Bremensis conscrip- 
ta. 8vo. Breme, 1792. 


2, Aust. prov.—Pharmacopeia Austriaco-provincialis, emendata, Svo. Vien« 
nz, 1794. 


3. Aust. cast.—Pharmacopeeia Austriaco-castrensis. 8vo. Ticini, 1795. 
4, Ross.—Pharmacopeeia Rossica. 8vo. Petropoli, 1798. 


de Mar,— Apparatus medicaminum nosocomiis generatim curationi xgrotorum 
-pauperum maxime accommodus Francisci Marabelli. 8vo. Patavie, anno 
Reipub. Gall. VIto, 1798. 


6. Bor.—Pharmacopeia Borussica. 4to. Berolini, 1799. 


7- Gen.—Formulario Farmaceutico per usu dell’ Ospedale di Pammatone, 
8vo. Genove, 1800, 


8. Van. M -—Pharmacopée manuelle, par J. B. Van Mons. 8vo. A Bruxelles, 
an. IX. 1801. 


9. Swed.— Materia Medica. Auctore F. Swediaur, M. D. 2 vols 12mo. Pac 
risiis, ans VIII. , 


10. Brugn. —Pharmacopeia ad uso degli speziali, e medici moderni della rei- 
publica Italiana, di L.' Brugnatelli. 8vo. Pavia 1802. 


11. La G.—Manuel du Pharmacien, par E. J. B. Bouillon La Grange.  8yo, 
’ A Paris, an. XI, 1803. 


12, Parm.—Code Pharmaceutique, a l’usage des hospices civiles, des secours a 
domiciles et des prisons, publié par ordre du Ministre de l’interieur. Par A. 
A. Parmentier. 8vo. Paris, 1803. 


13. Al.—Nouveaux Elemens de Therapeutique et de Matiere Medicale. Par | 
J. L. Alibert. 8vo. Paris, an, XII. . 


14.—Coxe.—The American Dispensatory, by ‘John Redman Coxe, M. D. 
Philadelphia, 1806. 


15. Wylie. —Pharmacopeeia castrensis Ruthena, auctore Jacobo Wylie. S$vo. 
Petropoli, 1808. 


16. Thacher—The American ee Dispensatory by James Thacher. 8vo, 
Boston, 1810. : 


17, Niem.—Pharmacopeia Bataya cum notis, &c. Editore J. F, Niemann, 
8vo, Lipsiv, 1811, 
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1, Acunira Mitierotium. Millefolii herba Sores. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. La G. 

Smell somewhat aromatic ; taste slightly astringent ad bitter- 
ish ; effects stomachic and tonic. 


2, ACHILLEA NOBILIS. Millefolie nobilis herba, lores. Ross. 
Smell camphoraceous and aromatic, preferable in every respect 
to the preceding species. 


3, ACHILLEA PTARMICA. Poarnine radix ; herba cum floribus. 
Ross. 


No smell; taste acrid ; effects sialogogue, sternutatory. 


4, ADIANTHUM CaPiLLuS. VENERIS. Capillus veneris ; herba. 
Aust. prov. Van M. La G. 
Used for preparing the syrup called Capillaire. 


5. AGARIcuS Muscarius. Koss. 
Smell fetid , taste acrid; effects inebriating, and inducing deli- 
rium. 


6. AtceA Rosa. Malve arboree flores. Ross. Brem. Bor. 

No smell ; taste mucilaginous and sub-astringent ; effects emol- 
lient and sub- -astringent. 
__7,AmMBRA AMBROSIACA GRYSEA. Ambragrysea. oss. Bor. 
Van M. 

Smell agreeable ; taste resinous and aromatic; effects exciting 
and augmenting the nervous power. 


8, AMomumM CurRcuMA. Van M. Curcume radix. Bor. 
Taste bitterish, aromatic. 

9, AMomuM GRANA PARADISI. Grana paradisi. Brem. LaG, 
Smell slightly aromatic ; taste acrid ; effects stimulating. 


10, AmMycpaLus Nana. Nuclei. Koss. 
No smell; bitterish taste ; a substitute for sweet ‘mond 


11, Amyepaus Persica. Flores. Van M. LaG. 
Aromatic ; bitter; laxative. 


12. ANAGALIS ARVENSIS. Anagallis. Herba. Aust. prov. 
Brem. Ross. Bor. 

No smell ; taste at first herbaceous, afterwards bitter, and some- 
what acrid. 


13. ANDROMEDA MaRIANA. Coxe. 
Probably poisonous ; used in decoction as a wash for the ground 
itch or toe itch of the slaves in America. 


14, ANEMONE PRATENSIS. Pulsatile nigricantis herba. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Brem. 

Smell slight ; taste acrid, caustic, durable; effects diuretic and 
stimniant. 

15, ANEMONE NEMOROSA. Rina albi flores, et herba recens. 
Ross. 

Smell slight ; taste acrid; effects rubefacient and blistering. 

16, ANoNA TrRILOBA. Fructus siccatus. Coxe. 

Purgative. : 
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17, ANTIRRHINUM Linarta. Linaria. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. 
Smell urinous ; taste bitterish : effects diuretic. 
18, ARALIA SPINOoSA. Cortex, bacce. Coxe. - 
Rheumatism, toothach; acrid, sudorific, sialogogue. 
19, ARatiA NupicauLis. Radix. Coxe. 
Tonic ; a substitute for sarsaparilla. | 
20, ARISTOLOCHIA CLEMATITIS. Aristolochia vulgaris. Radia. 
Ross. 
Smell fragrant, but heavy ; taste bitter, durable ; effects diuretic, 
- emmenagogue. 
21, ARISTOLOCHIA Lonca. Radix. LaG. 
92, ArnistoLocHta Rotunpa. Radix. Brem. Bor..LaG. ° 
Smell, ees and effects similar to those of the preceding spee 
cies. 
23, ARISTOLOCHIA SIPHO. Coxe. 
Substitute for snake-root. 
24. ARISTOLOCHIA TRILOBATA. Stipites; radix. Ross. 
Smell fragrant, strong ; taste bitterish, corresponding with the 
smell ; effects diaphoretic, — 
25, ARTEMISIA PontTica. <Absinthium ponticum ; herba. Aust. 
TOV. } 
Similar to A. absinthium, but weaker. 
26, ARuM TRIPHYLLUM. Radix recens. Coxe. 
Acrid ; expectorant ; boiled in milk, in consumption ; as a poul- 
tice in tinea capitis. 
27, ASARUM CANADENSE. Succus foliorum expressus. Folium, 
Coxe. 
Emetic ; errhine. 
28, AscLePIAS DecuMBENs. Radix. Coxe, 
Escharotic, cathariic, sudorific, diuretic. 
99, ASCLEPIAS VINCETOXxICUM. Radix. La G. 
Stimulant, cordial; diaphoretic. 
30, ASPARAGUS SATIVA. Radix. LaG. 
Taste bitter-sweet ; mucilaginous ; aperitive, imparting its smell 
to the urine. | 
31, ASPLEN1UM SCOLOPENDRIUM. Folia, Van M. 
Sub-astringent. : 
32, ASTRAGALUS Excarus. Radiaz. Ross. Aust, prov. Brem, 
No smell ; taste bitterish and sub-astringent ; effects demulcent, 
and falsely supposed anti-syphilitic. 
33, Aurum. La G. tonic, antisyphilitic ? 
34, BELLIs Perennis, Flos. Folium. Aust. prov, 
No smell; taste slightly acrid. 
35, BETONICA OFFICINALIS. Folia. LaG, 
Aperitive. : 
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36, Betuta Aunus. Alni folia. Ross: 
No smell ; taste astringent and bitterish ; effects discutient and 
vulnerary. 
37, BismuTHum, vulgo Muang Assad) Bor. 
A very brittle, tusible, and volatile metal. White oxide has spe- 
-Cific effects in Gastrodynia. 
88, Birumen AspHALTuM. Asphaltum. Bor. 
A black friable bitumen, shining in its fracture. 
39, Botetus Laricis. Agaricus albus. Agaricus chirurgorum. 
Brem..Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. La G. 
Taste nauseous and bitter : effects emetic, cathartic, drastic. 
40, Botetus Sauicis. Bor. r 
An unequally porous fungus growing on the willow, and queing 
an aromatic smell, especially aiter rain. 
41, Borvs AtBa. Aust. prov. 
42, Botus ARMENA. Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. 
43, BoLus GALLicus. 
No smell; adheres to the tongue ; effects exsiccative. 
44, BorAGo OFFICINALIS. Folia, flores. Van M. La G. 
_ Saline ; aperitive. : : 
45, Bos Taurus. 
Lac vaccinum. Aust. prov. Gen. Bor. Van M. Nutritious ; de- 
_ mulcent. 
Serum lactis vaccini. Mar. 
Atteuuant ; antiseptic. | 
Saccharum lactis. Bor. 
Nutritious ; demulcent. 
Butyrum. Van M. 
Unciuous. 
Sevum bovinum. Ross. Aust. cast. 
Unciuous, emollient. 
Fel taurt. Bor. Mar. Van M. 
Stomachic. 
46, Brassica (Eruca). Eruce semina. Ross, Bor: 
- Smell heavy: taste acrid; effects stimulant. 
47, BRuNELLA Vutcearis. Folza. La G. 
Vulnerary ; astringent. , 
48, Busos Maceponicum. Semina. La G. 
Acrid, aromatic. 
49, Buatossum Orricinatts, Folia, flores. La G: 
Deinulcent. 
50, CaLenpuLa OrricinaLis. Calendula. Aust. prov. Van M. 
Taste bitterish. 
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- 5], CANNABIS SATIVA. Cannabis. Semina. Ross. Brem. Bor. 
Van M. 

Smell weak ; taste mavwkish ; effects emollient, anodyne. 

52, Carpuus Marianus. Carduus Mariae. Semina. Brem. 

Emulsive. ; 

53, Carex ARENARIA. Radix. Ross. Bor. 

Smell agreeable, but not strong ; effects demulcent, resolvent. 
| 54, Cartina Acautis. Carlinae, seu Cardopathie radix. Bor. 

La G. 

Taste very acrid and bitter ; smell somewhat aromatic, ay nau- 
seous. 

55, CARTHAMUS T incToRius. Grana. La G. 

Cathartic. 

56, Cassts Maritanpica. Folia. Coxe. 

Purgative. 

57, CeRAToniIA Sitiqua. Silzqua dulcis. Ross. Aust, prov. 
Brem. Bor: 

No smell ; taste sweet ; effects edulcorant, expectorant. 

58, Cue: 1ponium Magus. Radix, herba recens. Ross. Aust. 
prov. Brem. | 

Smell heavy ; taste acrid, bitterish, durable ; effects acrid, purga- 
_ tive ; when dried, aperient, diurene: 

59, CuENoropiuM AMBROSIOIDES. Chenopodii herba. Brem. 
Bor. Van. M. | 

Smell strong, fragrant ; taste acrid, aromatic ; effects Hoge 
carminative, anthelmintic. 


60, CHExoropium Borrys. Botrys vulgaris. Herba. Ross: 
Van M. 

- Qualities and effects similar to, but stronger than those of the 

preceding species. 

6l, CHENOPODIUM ANTHELMINTICUM. Succus expressus. Semen. 
Goce. 

Smell strong ; taste aromatic, bitter, acrid ; effects anthelmintic. 

62, Curronia Ancuiaris. Herba. Coxe. 

Bitter ; tonic. 

63, Curorium Intypus. Cichorii radix, herba. Ross. Aust. 
prov. e¢ cast. Brem. La G. Van M. Gen. Bor. Mar. 

No smell ; taste of the herb agreeably bitter, of the root intense- 
ly bitter ; effects aperient, tonic, diuretic. : 
64, Cicura virnosa. Herba. Bor. 

Smell heavy ; narcotic. 

65, Cissamp: Los Pareirna. Pareira Brewa Radic. 
No smell ; taste sweet-bitter. _Nephritic complaints. 
66, Cisrus Creticus. Resina. Niem. 

Fragrant resin, 
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67, Crematis Errcta. Flammiule Jovis ‘folia, Jlores. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. 
Smell weak ; taste acrid, blistering ; effects diuretic, sudorifie. 
68, Crematis Crispa. Clematis viorna. Folia. Coxe. 
Acrid ; chronic rheumatisia, palsy, old ulcers ; doses small. 
69, CLeomE DopEcANDRA. Radiz. Coxe. 
Fetid ; anthelmintic. 
70. Coruser VirerA. La G. 
Nutritious. 
71. Conrerva Dicuotoma. Fucus helminthocortos. Helmin- 
thocorton.. Ross. Brem. Gen. Bor. Mons. 
Smell marine, fetid ; taste saline ; effectspurgative, anthelmintic. 
72, ConvaLLaRiIA Masauis. Lihorum convallium flores. Bor. 
Mons. La G. 
Aromatic ; cephalic. 
73, ConvotvuLus AMERICANUS. Mechoacanha ; radix. Brems 
a G. 
Taste at first sweetish, then sub-acrid ; effects purgative. 
74, CoNVOLVULUS TurpEeTHUM. Radix. Van M. 
Cathartic. 
75, Coxvotvutus Panpuratus. Radix. Coxe. 
Purgative ; and in calculous complaints. 
76, CorpiA Myxa. Fructus. La G. 
Pectoral. 
77, Cornus Frorma. Corter. Coxe. 
Astringent, bitter ; intermittents, flatulent colic. 
‘78, Cornus SeRiceEa. Cortex. Coxe. 
Intermittents. 
79, Cucumis Mero. Melo. Semen. Aust. prov. 
Emulsive. 
80, Cucurpita Pero. Pepo. Semen. Aust. prov. Bor. 
_ Emulsive. | 
81, Cycas Crecinatis. Saga grand. Ross. Brem. 
Amylaceous ; nutritious. ovis 
82, CynocLtossum OrgicinaLe. Radix. Van M. La G. 
Astringent ; inspissant. 
83, Cynomorium Coccineum. Fungus Melitensis: Ross. 
No smell ; taste styptic, bitterish, saline ; effects roborant, astrin- 
gent. 
84, Cyzinus Hyrocistis. Hypocistis succus Spor on Aust. 
prov. | phe 
Taste acrid, austere ; effect astringent. 
85, Dicramnus Atsus. Radix. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. La G. 
Smell fragrant ; taste bitter, sub-aromatic ; effects tonic, anthel- 
* mintic. 
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86, DiciTaLis EricLortis. Folia. Gen. 
An Italian substitute for the D. purpurea. 


87, Diospyros VIRGINIANA. Cortex, fructus maturus. Coxe, 

Intermittents, ulcerous sore throats, worms. 

88, Dinca PatustRIis. Cortex recens. Coxe. 

Epispastic. . 

89, DracontiuM Pertusum. Folia, Coxe. 

Anasarca: diaphoretic, epispastic. 

90, EpIDENDRUM VANILLA. Vanille siliqua. Ross, Van M. 
La G. 

Smell fragrant, balsamic; taste aromatic, sub-acrid, unctuous ; 
effects heating, diuretic. 


91, ERIGERON PHILADELPHICUM. Coxe. 
Gout, gravel, emmenagogue, diuretic, sudorific. 
9, Eryxncium CAMPESTRE. Radix. LaG. 

Aperitive ; diuretic. 
93, Erynctum AquatTicum. Coxe. 


94, ERystwuM OFFICINALE. Erysimum herba. Brem. La G. 
Taste acrid; effects astringent, diuretic. 


95, Eupatorium CANNABINUM. Folia. Van M. 

Smell acrid, penetrating ; taste intensely bitter; diuretic ; eme- 
tic ; cathartic. 

96, Eurarorium Perroriatum. Flores, folia. Coxe. 

Bitter, sudorific ; emetic ; intermittents, fevers. 

97, EupHorsia [PpECACUANHA. Radix. Coxe. 

Emetic. 


98, EuPHRASIA Scan ian Herba. Van M. La G. 
Ophthalmic. 


99, Facara Octanpra. Tacamahaca. Gummi-resina. Ross. 
Bor. | 

Smell fragrant, like lavender; taste bitterish, nauseous; effects 
tonic, stimulant. 


100, Ficus Inpica Reniciosa. Laccae Gummi. Ross. Brem. 
Bor. | 


Resinous. 


101, Formica Rura. Formice cum acervo. Ross. Brem. Bor. 

Qualities and effects depend on the little acetous acid they con- 
tain. 

102, Fracartra Visca. Radix. Van M. 

Retrigerant ; diuretic. 

103, Frasera Carouinensis. Radix. Coxe. 

A substitute for gentian. 

104, Gapus Lora. Mustela flwviatilis. Liquamen deere Aust. 
prov. . 

Nauseous; diuretic, cathartic ; chronic rheumatism. 
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105, GALEGA VirerntaAna. fadix. Coxe. 
Anthelmintic. ~ | 
106, Gentiana Pannonica. Gentiana Radix. — Aust. prov.et 


cast. 
Qualities and effects the same as those of the gentiana lutea. 


107, Geranium Macuratum. Radix. Coxe. 

Cholera infantum, syphilis. 

108, Geum Rivate. Gei palustris radix. Ross. 

Smell weak; taste styptic, austere ; effects tonic, astringent, fe- 
brifuge. . 
_ 109, Grecoma Heperacea. Hedera terrestris. Herba. Aust. 
prov. Brem. Bor. Van M. La G. 

Taste bitterish, sub-acrid; effects expectorant, roborant. — 

110, Grycyrrmiza Ecuinara. Liguiritia, radix. Bor. 

A Russian substitute for the G. glabra. 

111, GuattHertA Procumsens.. Coxe. 

Stimulant, anodyne; asthma. | 

112, Guitanpina Morinea. Nuces Behen. Bor. 

Oily. 

113, Hepera Hexix. Gummi-resina. La G. 

Agglutinant. 

114, Hevucurera Americana. Radix. Coxe. 

Astringent, wounds, ulcers, cancers. 

115, Hyprastis Canapensis. Radix. Coxe. 

Bitter, strong narcotic smell ; tonic, ophthalmia, cancer. 

116, Hypericum QuaprancuLare. Hypericum. Flores. Brem- 

Smell agreeable ; taste bitterish, sub-astringent ; balsamic; ef- 
fects vulnerary. 

117, Ibex Aquirotium. Aguifolii folia. Ross. Bor. 

No smell ; taste astringent ; effects febrifuge, anti-arthritic. 

118, Innicrum Anisatum. Anisatum stellatum. .Fructus. Aust. 


prov. Brem. Ross. Bor. Van M, La. G. 
Smell aromatic; taste agreeable, like anise; effects pectoral, 


carminative, diuretic. 47) 

119, Imeeratoria Osrrutuium. Imperatorie radix. Ross. 
Aust. prov. 

Smell aromatic; taste warm, pungent, very durable; effects 
stimulant, carminative, sudorific, diuretic. 

120, Inis VERSicoLor ET VERNA. Coxe. ‘ 

Cathartic. ; 

121, Jasminum OFFICINALE, ~Jasmini flores. Ross. Brem. 

Smell fragrant; taste bitterish ; used as a perfume. 

122, JuGLaAns Cinzrea. Cortex interior. Coxe. 

Epispastic; cathartic. : 
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123, KAumiaA Latiroura. Folia, . Coxe. 
Narcotic, tinea capitis, herpes, psora, syphiliss 
124, Lactuca Sativa. Folia. LaG., 
Refreshing, anodyne. 
125, Lamium Atzsum. Flores. Van M. La G. 
Astringent ; tonic. 
126, Lavgus PecHurim. Faba. Van M. 
Bitter, aromatic ; stimulant, stomachic. 
127, Lepum Patustre. fRorismarini sylvestris herba. Ross. 


Aust. prov. Bor. 
Smell heavy, sub-aromatic ; taste bitterish, sub-astringent ; ef- 


fects resolvant, diuretic. 
128, Lepipum Sativum. Folia, semina. La G. 
Antiscorbutic, aperitive, diuretic. 
129, Licuen Putmonarius. La G. 
Taste saline, bitter ; pectoral. 
130, Licusticum Levisticum. Levistice herba, radiz, semen. 


Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. 
Smell unpleasant ; taste warm, aromatic ; effects stimulant, car- 


‘minative, sudorific. 
131, LiquimAMBAR STYRACIFLUUM. Styrax liquida. Balsamum. 
Aust. prov. Bor. Van M. La G. 
Smell fragrant ; tasteacrid, aromatic; effects stimulating, heating. 
132, LiquiIDAMBAR ASPLENIFOLIUM. Coxe. 
Diarrhoea, hemorrhagy. 
33, LintopENDRON TuLipireRA. Cortex. Coxe. 
Intermittents, gout, rheumatism. 
134, Lontcera Dizrvitta. Dvervillae stipites. Ross. 
Taste and smell nauseous; effects antivenereal. 
135, Lorpeziana. Radix. Van M, 
Syphilis. 
136, Lonantuus Evropz#us. Viscum quercinumlignum. Aust. 
prov. se ie 
Smell nauseous ; taste astringent, mucilaginous ; effects tonic. 
137, Lurinus ALzus. Farina. Gen. 
Farinaceous, bitter. 
138, LycorerpDon Bovista. Ross. 
No taste or smell; effects mechanical, suppression of heemor- 
-_rhagy. 
139, Lycopopitum CLavatum. Lycopodit semen. Ross. Brem. 
Bor. La G. 
No taste or smell; effects absorbent. 


140, Lytra VirTATa. Coxe, 


Epispastic. 
141, Marva Rorunpiroira. Folia et flores. Gen. 
Demulcent. 


T 
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142, Maranta Gatanes. Galange radix. Ross. Aust. prov. 
Brem. Bor. Van: M. La G. 
Smell fragrant ; taste aromatic, pungent, biting ; effects stoma- — 
chic, heating. : 
143, Maranta ArunpinaceaA. Radix. Coxe. 
Amylaceous, nutritive. . 
144, Marricarnia CHAMomILLA. Van. M. Chamomille vulga- 
ris flores, herba. Ross. Aust. prov. e¢ cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. 
Smell strong; taste bitter, warmish ; effects stomachic, discu- 
tient ; substitute for chamomile. 


145, Matricaria Partuenium. Matricaria, Flos, herba. Aust. 
prov Bor. Van M. La G. hi 
Smell nauseous ; taste bitter ; effects stomachic. 


146, Mepeora Virentana. Radia. Coxe. 

Diuretic ; dropsies. / 

147, Mexia AzEparAcu. Radicis cortex. Coxe. 
, Anthelmintic ; lumbrici, tenia, tinea capitis. 

148, Mezissa CALAMINTHA. Folia. LaG. 

Anti-hysteric. 

149, Meroe Proscaraszus. Aust. prov. Meloé majalis. Brem. 
Vermis majalis. Ross. Bor. 

No smell ; taste acrid; effects stimulating, diuretic, caustic. 

156, Menwrua Crispa. Herba. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Gen. 
Mar. Van M. : 

Smell fragrant, strong ; taste warm, aromatic; slightly bitter : 
effects resolvant, stomachic, carminative. : 

151, MentuHa Aquatica. Mentha rubra. Oleum distillatum. 
Aust. cast. 

Similat to the formér. 

152, Mercurratis AnnuaA. Herba. Van M. La G. 

Purgative. : 

153, Mimosa Senecar. Arabicum gummi. Brem. 

Supposed to produce the finest gum-arabic. : 

154, Myrosotanus Crprina. Cortex fructuum. Terminaliae 
species?’ Aust. prov. 

Taste astringent ; effects astringent. | 

155, Narcissus Pseupo-narcissus. Flores. Van M. 

Fragrant ; antispasmodic. | 

156, Nreetta Sativa. Nigella. Semen. Brem. La G. 

Smell fragrant ; taste acrid, aromatic, effects stimulating, er-’ 
rhine, sialogogue, anthelmintic. : 

157, NymeH@A Lutes. Radiz, LaG. 

Demulcent. ; 

158, Ocimum Basiticum. Van M. SBasilict herba. Bor. 

Smell fragrant ; expectorant. 
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159, Ononis Spinosa. Ononss radix. Aust. prov. Mar. 
No smell; taste sweetish; effects diuretic. 


160, Onoporpium AcantTuium. Cardui tomentosz herba recens. 
Ross. - 

Nosmell; tastebitterish ; effects specific, the cure of cancerous 
affections, 


161, Orcuis Mascuta, Monrio, Mirtirarts, Macutata, Py- 
RAMIDALIS et Lationsa. Salep, Satyrium. Radix. Ross. Aust. 
prov. ef cast. Brem. Bor. Van M. 

Taste amylaceous ; effects nutritious. : + Ota E 

162, OntigcaAnum Dicramnus. Dictamnus creticus.  Herba. 
Brem. 

Smell slight, aromatic ; taste aromatic ; effects stimulant. 


163, Oropancue Vinernrana. Radix. Coxe. 

Nauseous bitter, astringent ; dysentery, obstinate ulcers, cancer. 

164, Oryza Sariva. Oryzac semcn decorticatum. Ross. Van M. 

Taste farinaceous ; effects nutritious, astringent. 

165, Pzonia OrFicinaLis. Poniae radix. Ross. Brem. Bor, 
La G. 

Smell unpleasant ; taste at first sweetish, then oCRean bit- 
ter; effects antispasmodic. 


166, PHeLLANpRIUM AQUATICUM. Semen. Ross. Feentculum 
aquaticum. Brem. Bor. 

Smell heavy ; ‘taste aromatic, acrid ; effects stimulating, resol- 
vant. 


167, Pua@nix Dactyiirera. Fructus: Van M. La G. 
Demulcent. y 

168, PHospHoRus. Coxé. 

Tonic; poisonous ; burning. ~ 


169, PuysaLis ALKEKENGI. Bacca. Van M. La G. 
Diuretic. 


170, Puytotacca Decanpra. Phytolaccae herba recens, radix. 
Ross. 
No smell ; taste acrid, corrosive ; effects corrosive in cancer. 


17], Prvperecra Saxirraca. Pimpinellae albae radix. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. La G. ‘ 

Smell fragrant ; taste warm, acrid ; effects stomachic, diaphore- 
tic, diuretic. 


172, Pinus Pinea. Pinus sativa. Nuclei. Aust. prov. 

Taste sweet, bland ; effects nutritious. 

173, Pistacta Vera. Fructus. La G. 

Nourishing ; analeptic. 

174, P.anraco Mepia. Planiaga, Herba. Aust. prov. 
Taste sub- -astringent ; effects astringent. 

175, Prawraco Psyx.ium et Cynors. Psyllit semen. Ross, Bor. 
Taste nauseous, mucilaginous, then acrid; effects relaxant. 
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176,,PoporpHyLLuM Pettatum. Radiz. Coxe. 

Purgative, anthelmintic; dose 20 grains: leaves poisonous ; 
fruit esculent. ae a . 

177, PotyGaLta AMARA. Herba, radix. Ross. Brem. Gen, 
Bor. Van M. 

No smell ; taste bitter ; acidulous, mucilaginous ; effects damit: 
cent, roborant. 


178, Petyeara Vuuearis. Polygala. Radix. Aust. prov. 
Mar. 

Taste sweetish, bitter; effects tonic, expectorant ; substitute 
for seneka. 


179, Potypopium VULGARE. _ Polypodit radix. Ross. Aust. 
prov. Brem. Bor. | 

Taste at first sweet, then nauseous, bitter, and astringent ; ef- 
fects demulcent, resolvant. 

180, Poputus BALSAMIFERA. Tacamahaca. Gummi-resina. 
Ross. Van M. 

Smell fragrant ; taste nauseous, bitterish; effects stimulant, to- 
nic. | 

181, Poputus Nigra. Gemmae. Van M. 

Emollient, sovoriferous. 


182, Poputus TrEMULA. Cortex. Coxe. 

Tonic, stomachic ; intermittents. 

133, Prinos VerticiLLAtus. Cortex. Coxe. 

Astringent, bitter, pungent : tonic, intermittents. 

184, Pkunus CERASUS, Cerasorum rubrorum acidorum fructus. 
Ross. Brem. Bor. 

Taste acidulous, sweetish ; effects refrigerating, antiseptic. 

Cerasorum nigrorum aqua. Aust. prov. 

Narcotic. ; 

185, Prunus Lavuro-cerasus. Lauro-cerasi folia. Ross. Brem. 
Bor. 

Smell fragrant; taste bitter, like that of bitter almonds ; effects 
highly deleterious ; narcotic, resolvant, diuretic. 

186, Prunus VircinrAna. Cortex. Coxe. 

Bitter, astringent, aromatic, narcotic; tonic, anthelmintic. 

187, Preris Aquitina. Filicis foeminae radix. Ross. 

Smell nauseous; taste viscid, bitterish ; effects anthelmintic. 

188, Putmonaria Orricinalis.' Folia. La G. 

Anti-phthisical. 

189, Pyrota Umpetitata, Folia. Coxe: 

Astringent, stimulant, epispastic : tonic; diuretic. 

190, Pyrus Matus. Poma acidula. Bor. Van M: 

Acidulous. 


191, Rana Escutenta. LaG. 
Nutritious. 


’ 
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192, Ranuncutus Scerzratus. Herba. Coxe. 

Acrid ; epispastic. 

193, Ramnus Zizypuus, Fructus. Van M. 

Lubricant ; expectorant. 

194, Rueum Ruaronticum. Radix. La G. 

Astringent. 

195, Ruopenpron Maximum. Folia. Coxe. 

Poisonous ; chronic rheumatism. 

196, Rusus Arcricus. Baccae. Ross. La G. 

Smell fragrant; taste acidulous, vinous ; effects refrigerant ; an- 
tiscorbutic. Similar properties are possessed by the fruits of the 
-yubus idaeus, caesius, fructicosus, chamaemorus. 

197, Rumex Acutus. Lapathum acutum. Radiz. Aust. prov. 
Brem. Bor. Mar. Van M. La G, 

Taste bitterish ; acidulous; effects astringent. 

198, Sacus Farinarnia. Medulla. Van M. 

Nutritious. 

199, Satvia Horminum. Folia. La G. 

Astringent, tonic. 

200, Sampucus Eputus. Ebulus. Radic. Aust. prov. 

Smell fetid; taste nauseous, bitter, acrid; effects drastic, ca- 
thartic, emetic, narcotic. 

901, SANGUINARIA CANADENSIS. Semen, bein SUCCUS CXPYESSUS, 
Coxe. 

Emetic, purgative, eyec ioeiar: narcotic, acrid, ‘tonic. 

202, SANICULA Europ@a. Folia. LaG. | 

Harsh, herbaceous taste. 

203, Saronanta OFFIcinaLis. Saponariae radix. Ross. Aust. 
prov. ef cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. Van M. La G. 

No smell ; taste plehtly sweet, bitter and gisHnens effects de- 
tergent. 


904, Scapiosa Succisa. Radix. La G. 
Alexipharmic. 


205, ScaBiosa Arvensis, Scabsosa. Folium. Aust. prov. Van 


Taste slightly bitter; effects expectorant, vulnerary. 


206, Scanpix CereroLium. Cerefolit herba, succus. Brem. 
Aust. prov. : | 
Smell weak, balsamic ; taste aromatic, balsamic; effects aperi- 
ent, pectoral, diuretic. | 
207, Scorzonera Hispanica. Scorzonera. Radix. Aust. prov. 
Bor. : 
Taste sweetish ; effects aperient, demulcent. 
208, SEcaALE CEREALE. Secalis farina. Aust. prov. Gen. Van 
M. 
Taste farinaceous ; effects nutritious. 
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209, Sempervivum Tectokum. Sedi majoris  folia virentia. Ross. 
Aust. prov. Brem. 

Smell weak; taste sub-acrid, slightly styptic; effects refrige- 
rant, astringent. i ver 


210, Senecio Jacos#A. Herba. Van M. 
Anthelmintic. 

211, Sepia Ocrorpopa. Sepiae os. Brem. 

A carbonate of lime agglutinated by animal gluten. 


212, Siuene Vireinica. Radiz. Coxe. 
Anthelmintic. 


213, Sium Sisarum. Ginseng. Radia. 
Bitter sweet, tonic. , 


214, Smitax Cuina. Chinae radix. Aust. prov. Brem. 

No smell; taste mucilaginous ; effects sucorific, antivenereal. 
215, Sopranum Nicrum. AHerba. Bor. Van M. Mar. 

Smell nauseous; effects diuretic, narcotic. 


216, SpicELiA ANTHELMIA. Heréa cum radice. Ross. Brem. 
Taste and smell fetid ; effects narcotic, purgative, anthelmintic. 
217, Spin@a Triroviata. fadix. Coxe. 
Emetic. 
218, STRYCHNOS Nux Vomica. Nux«vomica. Bor. Van M. 
La G. 
No smell; taste intensely bitter; effects tonic, narcotic, dele- 
terious. ; 

219, Sympnitum Orricinate. Van M. La G. Symphiti radic. 
Ross. Consolida major. Aust. prov. Brem. 

No smell; taste mucilaginous ; effects emollient, inspissant. 


220, Testupo Ferox, &c. La G. 
Reni! i 


221, Teucrium Cuamapitys. Chamaepityos herba. Ross. 
Smell fragrant; taste bitter and aromatic; effects tonic. 


299, Tueoproma Cacao. Van M. La G. Cacao. — Nucleus. 
Oleum. Ross. Aust. prov. rem. Bor, 

Little smell; taste pleasant and oily, very slightly astringent 
and bitterish; effects nutritious. Oil bland, sweetish; effects 
emollient, lubricating. | 

223, Tuymus SerpyLtum. Serpylli herda. Ross. Aust. prov. 
Brem. Bor. La G. 

Smell fragrant ; taste aromatic, bitterish ; effects stimulant, diu- 
retic, emmenagogue. : 

224, Tuymus Vuitearis. TLhymi aN hy Ross. Brem. La G. 

Smell fragrant ; taste warm, pungent, bitter; effects stimulant, 
diuretic, emmenagogue. 


225, Tirta Evropz#a, Flores. Van M. La G. 
Fragrant, anodyne, 
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296, Trirotium Meritorus Orricinaris. Melilote herba cum 
oribus. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. Van \'. 
Smell fragrant; taste herbaceous, bitterish ; ‘effects discutient. 
297, TRIOSTEUM PERFOLIATUM. Radics cortex. Coxe. 
Diuretic, cathartic, emetic. 
228, Triticum Repens. Van M. LaG. Graminis radix. Ross. 
Aust. prov. e¢ cast. Brem. Gen. Bor. 
Smell herbaceous ; taste sweetish ; effects aperient, demulcent. 
229, Uimus Amréricana. Cortex. Coxe. 
Esculent, emollient. 
230, Vaccinium Myriitius. Myrtilli bacce. Ross. Aust. 
prov. 
No smell; taste acidulous, sub-astringent; effects refrigerant, 
astringent. 
231, Vaccistum Oxycoccos. Oxycocci baccae. Ross. 
Taste acidulous ; effects refrigerant, antiseptic. 
932, Vaccixium Vitis lp&a. Vitis idaeae baccae, folia. — 
Taste acidulous ; effects refrigerant. 
933, VERATRUM SaBapiL:.a. Van M. Sabadillae semen. Ross. 
Aust. prov. et cast. Brem. Bor. Mar. La G. . 
Taste very bitter, acrid, and caustic ; effects stimulant, drastic, 
cathartic, anthelmintic, ee 
934, VeRATRUM Lutrum. . Radix. Coxe. / 
Pungent, narcotic, bitter; tonic, anthelmintic, 


235, VerpascumM Tuapsus. Van M.LaG.  Verbasci flores, 


folia. Ross. Aust. prov. Brem. Bor. Mar. 


Taste of the leaves herbaceous, bitterish; effects emollient, dis- 
cutient ; smell of the flowers sweet ; taste sweet; effects pectoral. 

236, Vi reena OrrFicinaLis. Folia.. La G. 

Vulnerary. 

937, Veronica OrricinaLis. Folia, M. LaG. 

Vulnerary ; pectoral. 

238, Victa Fapa. Faba. Semen. Aust. prov. 

Taste farinaceous ; effects. nutritious. 

239, ViotA Tricotor. Herba. Ross. Aust. prov. Jacea Hebra. 
Brem. Bor. Vfar. Van M. 

Smell agreeable ; taste mucilaginous, bitterish ; effects anodyne. 

240, Viscum ALBum. Bor, La G. { 

Glutinous ; specific ; anti-paralytic ; anti-epileptic, 

241, Vitis \intFera Apyrkena. Passulae minores. Ross, Brem. 

Taste sweet, acidulous ; effects refrigerant, demulcent, lubricat- 


‘ ing, 


949, ZanruoruizA APiuroLiaA. Radix. Coxe’ 
Bitter; tonic. 

243, ZANTHOXYLUM CLAVA Hercutis. Cortex. Coxe. 
Stimulant, sialogogue; rheumatism, toothach. 


i) 
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List of Animals which furnish Articles of the Materia Medica, ar- 
ranged according to Cuvier’s System. 


_RopENTIA. 
PACHYDERMATA. 
RUMINANTI Aa. 


CETACEA. 


GALLINE. 
ANSERES, 


CHONDROPTERGYGII. 


CANCERES. 


COLEOPTERA. 
HyMENOPTERA. 


HEMIPTERA. 
GNATHAPTERA. 


CEPHALOPODA. 
ACEPHALA. 


CERATOPHYTA. 
SPONGIA.- 


MAMMALIA. 


Castor fiber. eae 
Sus scrofa, 

Moschus moschiferus, 

Cervus elaphus. 

Ovis aries. 

Bos taurus. 

Physeter macrocephalus. 


AVES. 


Phasianus gallus. 
Anas anser. 


PISCES. 
Acipenser sturio, stellatus, huso, ruthenus. 


CRUSTACEA. ) 
Cancer pagurus, astacus. 


INSECTA. 


Cantharis vesicatoria. ( Meloé vesicatortus. } 
—— trianthema. 
Meloé proscarabzus, 
Cyneps querci folii. 
Apis mellifera. 
Formica rufa. 

Coccus cacti. 
Oniscus asellus, 





MOLLUSCA. — 


Sepia officinalis. 
Ostrea edulis. . 


VERMES, 


- Hirudo medicinalis. - 


ZOOPHYTA. 


Gorgonia nobilis. (Iszs nobilis.) 


Spongia officinalis. 
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List of the Genera of Medical Plants, arranged according to the 


Linnean System. 


cl. I. MONANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia.. Keempferia. 
. Curcuma. 
Amomum. 
Costus. 
Maranta. 
Lopezia. 


Cl. II. DIANDRIA. 

Ord. Monoeynia. Olea. 
Veronica. 
Gratiola. 
Verbena. 
Rosmarinus. 
Salvia. 

Ord. TrigyniA. Piper. 

Cl. IIf. TRIANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia. Valeriana. 
Crocus. 
Tris. 
Saccharuin. 
Avena. 
Secale. 
Triticum. 
Hordeum. 


Ord. Dicynra: 


Ord. DIGYNIA. 


Cl. IV. TETRANDRIA. 
Q@rd. Monoeyst1a. Scabiosa, 
Plantago, 
Penza. 
Rubia. 
Fagara. 
Santalum. 
Alchemilla. 
Dorstenia. 
Ord. DicyniA. Cuscuta. 
Cl. V.§ PENTANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia. Pulmonaria. 
Symphitum. 
Borago. 
Cynoglossum. 
Anagallis. 
Anchusa. 
Spigelia. 
Menyanthes. 


Ord. TriGyniIa. 


Ord. Monoeynia. Convolvulus. 


Datura. 
Hyosciamus, 
Nicotiana. 
Verbascum: 
Chironia: 
Cordia. 
Strychnos, 
Capsicum. 
Solanum. 
Physalis. 
A tropa. 
Cinchona. 
Lobelia. 
Psychotria, 
Cephaélis. 
Lonicera. 
Rhamnus. 
Vitis. 
Viola. 
Ribes. 
Hedera. 
Gentiana. 
Chenopodium; 
Ulmus. 
Eryngium. 
Sanicula. 
Daucus. 
Conium. 
Sium. 
Cuminum. 
Ferula. 
Bubon. 
Angelica. 
Coriandrum. 
Phellandrium. 
Imperatoria. 
Cicuta. 
Carum. 
Pastinaca. 
Anethum. 
Apium. 
Pimpinella. 
Sambucus, 
Rhus. 


Ord. PentacyniA. Linum. 


Ord. DIcGyniA. 
Ord. TRIGYNIA. 
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»- Cl VI. HEXANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynta. Loranthus. 


Berberis. 
Narcissus. 
Allium. 
Aloe. 
Convallaria. 
Dracena. 
Scilla. 
Asparagus. 
Lilium. 
Acorus. 
Calamus. 
Oryza. 
Colchicum. 
Rumex. 


Cl. VII. HEPTANDRI A. 
Ord. Monocynia. A‘scuius. 


Cl. VIII. OCTANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia. Amyris. 


XY 


Ord. TRIGYNIA. 


Vaccinium. 
Daphne. 

Coccoloba. 
Polygonum. 


Cl. IX. ENNEANDRIA. 
Ord. Monocynia. Laurus. 


Ord. TRiGYNIA. 


Rheum. 


cl. KX. DECANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoeynia. Myroxylon. 


Ord. DIGyNIA. 


Toluitera. 
Cassia. 
Guilandina. 
Dictamnus. 


Heematoxylon 


Swietenia. 
Guaiacum. 
Ruta. 
Quassia. 
Ledum. 


Rhododendron 


Arbutus. 
Styrax. 
Copaifera. 
Saponaria. 
Dianthus. 


Ord.PenTAGYNIA. Oxalis. 
Ord. Decaeynia. Phytolacca. 


¥ 


4 


* 


Cl. XI. DODECANDRIA. 
Ord. MonoGyniaA. Asarum, 


Ord. DiegyniA. 
Ord. TRIGYNIA. 


Garcinia. 
Canella. 
Portulacca. 
Lythrum. 
Agrimonia, 
Euphorbia, 


Cl. XII. ICOSANDRIA. 
Ord. Monoaynia. Cactus. 


Eugenia. 
Myrtus. 
Punica. | 
Eucalyptus. 
Amygdalus. 
Prunus. 


Ord. PenracyniA. Pyrus. 


Ord. PotyGynia. 


Rosa. 
Rubus. - 
Tormentilla. 
Fragaria. 
Potentilla. 
Geum. 


Cl. XITI. POLYANDRIA. 
Ord. Monocynia. Papaver. 
Chelidonium. 


Ord. DigyniA. 


‘Ord; TriGynia. 


ee a ens 


Ord. TeTRAGYNia4. 
Ord. Penracynia. Nigella. 


Ord. PoLtyGynia. 


Cistus. 
Tilea. 
Nymphea. 
Peeonia. 


' Delphinum. 


Aconitum. 
Wintera. 
Clematis. 
Helleborus. 


Cl. XIV. DIDYNAMIA. 


Ord. GyYMNOSPERM iA. Glecoma, 


Hyssopus. 
Mentha. 
Lavandula. 
Teucrium. 
Lamium. 
Satureja. 


Marrubium., ~ 


Thymus. 
Ocimum. 
Origanum. 
Melissa. 
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Ord. ANGIOSPERMIA. Kuphrasia..\Ord. PoLYGAMIA SUPERFLUA, 


Scrophularia. Bellis. 
Digitalis. vue. Matricaria. 
Arnica. 
Cl. XV, TETRANDYNAMIA. Inula. 
Ord. SinicuLosz&. Cochlearia. Solidago. 
: Lepidum. Senecio. 
Raphanus. 1 Tussilago. 
Cardamine. Anthemis, 
Sinapis. | Achillea. ~ 
Sisymbrium. | Ord. POLYGAMIA FRUSTRANEA, 
: Centaurea, 
Cl. XVI. MONADELPHIA. Ord, PoLyGAMIA NECESSARIA. 
Ord. TrranpRIiA. Tamarindus. » Calendula. 
Ord. PoLyANDRIA. Malva. 
Althea. Cl. XX. GYNANDRIA. 
Ord. Dianpkia. Crchis. 

Cl. XVIL DIADELPHIA, Epidendrum. 
Ord. Hexanpri.. Fumaria. Ord, Hrexanprta. Aristolochia, 
Ord. Ocranpnia. Polygala. Ord, Dopecanpria. Cytinus. 
Ord. DecanpRia. Pterocarpus. Ord, PoLyANDRIA, Arum. 

Spartium. 

Genista. Cl. XXTI. MONOECIA. 
Lupinus. Ord. TETRANDRIA. Betula. 
Dolichos. Morus. 


| Urtica-. 

Ord. POLYANDRIA. Cuercus. * 
Glycyrrhiza. Juglans. 
Geoftroya. Liguidambar. 


Astragalus, 
Tritolium. 


Ricinus. 
Croton. 
Ord. SYNGENESIA, Siomordica, 
Cucumis, - 
Cucurbita. 
Bryonia. 


' Cl. XVIII. POLYADELPHIA. 
‘Ord. Decanpnria. Theobroma. 
Ord. Icosanpria, Citrus. 
Ord. Potyanpnia. Melaleuca. 
Hypericum. 


Cl. XIX, SYNGENESIA. * 


Cl. XXII. DIOECIA, 
Ord. PoLYGAMIA /QUALIS. 


Ord. DianDria, Salix. 


Cicoreum. Ord. TETRANDRI. .Viscum. : 
Scorzonera. | Ord. PentTaNprtia. Pistacia. 
Leontodon. Cannabis. 
Lactuca. Humulus. 
Carlina. Ord. Hexannpria, Smilax. 
Arctium. Ord, OcrsnprRra, Populus. 
Carthamus. | Ord, sioNADELPHIA, Juniperus. | 
Cynara. Cissampelos: 
Carduus. 
Ord. PoLyGAMIA SUPERFLUA. Cl. XXIII. POLYGAMIA. 
" Artemisia. Ord, Monogecia. Veratum, 


Trigonella. | Ord, MONADELPHIA. Pinus. 


Tanacetum. Mimosa. 
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Ord. Monorcta:  Parietaria. 

Ord. Diorcta. Fraxinus, 
Panax: 

Ord. Trrorcra, ‘Ficus. 
Ceratonia. 


Cl. XXIV. CRYPTOGAMIA. 


Ord. Finices. Polypodium. 
Adiantum. 
Ord. Musct. Lycopodium. 
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Ord. ALG. ‘i 


Conferva. 
Agaricus. 
Boletus. 


Lycoperdon. 


Ord. Funct. 


Cl. XXV. PALMA, . 
Cocos. 
Phenix: 
Sagus. 





List ae Officinal Genera, arranged according to the a) Sy ystems | 


of Jussieu, improved by Veahenat. 


Cl. I. ACOTYLEDONES. 


Ord. 1. Funer. Lycoperdon. 
Boletus. 
| Agaricus. 
2. ALGE. Conferva. 
Lichen. 
Plataphyllum. 
3. HEPATICE, 
4. Musctr. Lycopodium. 
5. Fitices. Polypodium. 
Pteris. 
Adiantum. 
Cycas. 
MONOCOTYLEDONES. 


Cl. Il. STAMINA HYPOGYNIA. 
Ord. 1, PLUV:ALEs. 
2. AROIDEZ. Arum. 
Acorus. 
3. TYPHOIDER. 
4. CYPEROIDEZ, 


Ord. 2. sedan RAGOIDEE. 
Dracena. 
Asparagus., 
Convallaria. 
3. Satida CEx. Smilax, 
4. lonacez. Veratrum. 
Colchicum. 
5. ALISMOIDEE. 
6. Linacez, | 
a. Asphodeloidee. 
Scilla. 
Allium, 
‘b. Gloriosz. 
Lilium. 
c, Aloidez. 
Aloe. 

7. NARCISSOIDER. 
Narcissus, 
Tris. 
Crocus. 
Cl. 1V. EPIGYNIA. 


8. [RIDEZ. 


5. GRAMINEE. Saccharum. |Qrd, 1. SciTaAMINER. 


Lolium. 
Hordeum. 
Triticum. 
Secale. 
Avena, 


Oryza. 


Cl. III. PERIGYNIA. 
Ord. 1. Pama. Calamus. 
Areca. 
Cocos. 
; Sagus, 
Phenix. 


2. DRYMYRHIzR. 
Amomum. 
Kempferia. 

3. OrncHipE#- Orchis. 
Vanilla. 

4, HypROCHARIDEZ. 
DICOTYLEDONES. 
FLORES APETALI. 

Cl. V. EPIGYNIA. 
Ord. 1. ASAROIDEZ. 
Aristolochia. 
Asarum. 
Cytinus. 
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Cl. VI. PERIGYNIA. —  '1Ord. 11. SeBestEN”. © Cordia. 
Ord. 1. ELZAGNOIDES. 12. Boracine®. Anchusa. 

2, DAPHNOIDER. Daphne. 13.: CONVOLVULACE. 

3. PROTEOIDER. ~~ Convolvulus. 

4, LAuRINeE&, Laurus. 14. PotyMoNACEER: 

Myristica. 15. Bignonez. 

5. Potycone®. Coccoloba. 16, GEenrTiANE®. 
Polygonum. | — | Menyanthes. 
Rumex. ~ Gentiana. 

_ Rheum. Chironia. 

6. CHENOPODE. | Spigelia. 
Phytolacca. 17. Apocinem. Asclepias. 
Chenopodium.. 18. HinosrerMm. 

Cl. VII. HYPOGYNIA. Ci. 1X. PERIGYNIA. 

Ord. 1. AMARANTHOIDER. Ord. 1. Epenaceam. Styrax. 

2. PLANTAGINE. 2. RHODORACEA. 

Plantago. Rhododendron. 
Psyllium. Ledum. 

3. NvcTAGINE. Mirabilis. 3, Bicornes. Arbutus. 

4, PLUMBAGINEA, Vaccinium. 

‘ _ 4. CAMPANULACEA, 

B. MONOPETALI. Lobelia. 

Cl. VIIL. HYPOGYNIA. 

Ord. 1. PRIMULACER. Cl. X. ELEY NT with United 
nther@e 
i . RUachienee ek Ord. 1. CICHORACER. Lactuca. 
Polygala. rAok se tala 
Veronica, Cichorium. 
4, ACANTHOIDER. Scolymus. 
5. Livace#. Fraxinus. 2, CINAROCEPHALE. 
6. IasMINER. Olea, Cinara. — 
7. PYRENACES. Arctium. 
8 Lasiaraz. Rosmarinus. Centaurea. 
Salvin: 3. CORYMBIFERE. _ 
Teucrium. fone pee 
: Hyssopus. cae pee 

Lavandula. Solidago. 
Mentha. Tnula. 
Glecoma. Tussilago. ‘ 
Marrubium, Arnica. f 
Origanum. Matricaria. 
Thymus. Tanacetum. 
Melissa. Artemisia. 
Oana. | Absinthium. 

9. PersonaT®. Digitalis. |c), x11, EPIGYNIA, with Distince 
Gratiola. Anthere. 

10.SoLAnem. Hyosciamus.|Ord. 1. Dipsacem. Valeriana. 
Nicotiana. ' 9, Rupiacezs. Galium. 
Datura. 3 Rubia, 
Atropa. | Cinchona. 
Solanum. Psychotria. 


Capsicum, | 3 Coffea 
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Ord. 3. CAPRIFOLACEZ. ; 
Diervilla. 
Sambucus. 
Cornus. 
6 Hedera. 


C. POLYPETALI. 
C), XII. EPIGYN‘i 4. 
Ord. 1. ARALIACE®, Panax- 
2. UMBELLIFERZ. 
Pimpinella. 
Carum. 
Apium. 
Anethum, 
Pastinaca. 
; Imperatoria. 
Scandix. 
Coriandrum. 
Phellandrium. 
Cuminum, 
Bubon. 
Sium. 
Angelica, 
Ligusticum. 
Ferula. 
Cicuta., 
Daucus. 
Eryngium. 
Cl. XILI. HYPOGYNIA. 
Ord. 1. RANUNCULACER, 
Clematis. 
Helleborus. 
Delphinium, 
Aconitum. 
9. TuLtPiFerz. illicium., 
3. GLYPTOSPERME. 
4, Mi eNISPERMOIDEA, 
5. Besperipes. Berberis. 
~ 6. PAPAVERACEAE: 
Papaver. 
Chelidonium, 
Fumaria. 


7. CruciFer#. Raphanus. 


Sinapis. 
Sisymbrium, 
Cardamine. 
Cochlearia. ~ 
Nasturtium. 

8. CAPPARIDEE. 

9. SAPONACER. 

10. Map GHIACES, | 

Hippocastanum. 
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Ord. 11. Hypericoipem. 


Ord, 
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Hypericum. 
12, GUTTIFER2#, , 


Mangostana. 
13. HespPeripea. Citrus. 
14. Mretiacez. Canella. 
Swietenia. 
15. SARMENTACEZ, Vitis. 
16. GeRANOIDER, Ovxalis, 
17. MALVACE®, Malva. 
Althea. . 
Hibiscus. 
Theobroma. 
18. Tiz1acem. Tilia. 
19, CistoipEm. Cistus, . 
Viola. 
20. RuTAcEz. Guaiacum. 
Ruta, 
Dictamnus. 
21. CARYOPHYLLEZ. 
Dianthus. 
Linum. 
Cl. XIV. PERIGYNIA. 
1, PorTULACEZE, 
. FICOIDEZ. 
_SuccuLentzs. Sedum. 
S:x1FR.GEE. Ribes. 
.Cacroinex. Cactus. 
. MELASTOMEZ:- 
. CALYC41NTHEM4A. 
. EPILOBIANE- 
> MYRTOIDEZ. 
Eucalyptus. 
Melaleuca. 
Myrtus- 
Eugenia. 
Caryophyllus. 
Panica. 2.4 
10. Rosacez. Malus. | 
Pyrus. 
Cydonia. 
Rosa.. 
Alchemilla. 
Tormentilla. 
Potentilla. 
Geum. 
Rubus. ~ 
Cerasus, 
Prunus. 
Amygdalus. 


| 
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Ord. 11. LEGuminos=. | D. APETALI. 


Mimosa. | Cl. XV. IDIOGYNIA. 
Tamarindus. |Ord. 1. TirHyMAtoipeEg, 
Cassia. Euphorbia. 
Moringa. | Clutia, 
Hematoxylum.| Ricinus, 
Spartium. Croton. 
Genista. 2, CUCURBITACER. 
Trigonella, Bryonia. 
Lupinus. Elaterium. 
Melilotus. mare Momordica, 
Dolichos. | Cucumis. 
Astragalus. Cucurbita. 
Glycyrrhiza. 3. UrticEz. Ficus. 
Dalbergia. : Dorstenia. 
Geofirza. Urtica. 
Pterocarpus. Parietaria, 
Copaifera. Humulus, | 
12, TeREBirace®:. Piper. 
Rhus. Morus, 
Amyris. 4. AMENTACEm, Ulmus, 
Terebinthus, Salix. 
Bursera, Populus, 
Toluifera. Betula, 
Fagara, 02. Quercus. 
Juglans. Liquidamber, 
13. RuyaMNOIDEA, 5. CONIFER®. Juniperus. 
Rhamnus. | Abies. 


{ Pinus. 


‘ 
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‘List of Substances belonging to the Minzra Kinepom, which are 
used in Medicine. . 


EARTHS. Nitrate of potass. | 
| Muriate of soda. 
LIME. : 
Carbonate of Lime. . LO an 
a. Chalk. : =) 
b. Marble. INFLAMMABLES, 
, , , Naphtha. 
' BARYTA. : Bitumen. 
Carbonate of baryta. Amber, 
Sulphate of baryta. Sulphur, 
ALUMINA. » a 
Bole. METALS. 
Gold. 
—— | Silver, 
Copper. 
: SALTS. Iron. 
Sulphate of magnesia, —_ Tin. 
Super-sulphate of alumina and} Lead. 
potass. - Mercury. 
Sulphate of iron. Zinc. 
| of copper. Antimony, 
of zinc. 5 Arsenic. 


Sub-borate of soda. Bismuth. 








PAT UN: 


PREPARATIONS ann COMPOSITIONS. 





Crar. L2SULPHUR. 


SULPHUR SUBLIMATUM LoruM. din. > 
Washed Sublimed Sulphur. 


Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, one part; 
Water, four parts. 

Boil the sulphur for a little in the water, then pour off this 
water, and wash away all the acid by affusions of cold wa- 


ter; and, lastly, dry the sulphur. 


Dub. 


Let warm water be poured upon sublimed sulphur, and the 
washing be repeated as long as the water, when poured off, 
is impregnated with acid, which is known by the test of lith- 
mus. Dry the sulphur on bibulous paper. — 


SULPHUR ee Lond. 
Washed Sulphur. 


Take of 

Sublimed Sulphur, a pound. 
Pour on it boiling water, so that the acid, if there be any, may 
_ be entirely washed away ; then dry. | 

As it is impossible to sublime sulphur in vessels perfectly 
void of air, a small portion of it is always acidified and con- 
verted into sulphurous or sulphuric acid. ‘The presence of 
acid in sulphur is always to be considered as an impurity, and 
must be removed by careful ablution. Sulphur is directed to 
be kept in closed vessels; and Dr Powell says, that in an open 
drawer, its superior surface becomes manifestly, acid on long 


U 
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keeping ; but when thoroughly washed, sublimed sulphur is — 
not acted upon by the atmosphere ; there is therefore no par- — 
ticular reason for preserving it from the action of theair; for 
if, on keeping, it become moist, it is because the sulphuric 
acid has not been entirely washed away. 


_ SULPHUR PRECIPITATUM. Cond. - 
Precipitated Sulphut 


LU 


Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, one eee 7 
Fresh lime, two pounds. 
Water four gallons. 4 

Boil the sulphur and lime together i in the water, then filter the 
liquor through paper, and drop into it as much muriatic © 
acid as may be necessary to precipitate the sulphur. Lastly, — 
wash this by repeatedly pouring upon it water till it becomes + 
insipid. :: 


Tuis process is a considerable Stiproneuind upon that in ~ 
the preceding Pharmacopeeia, being more economical, in the 
proportion of 3 to 1. A solution of sulphuret of lime is first 
prepared; it is then decomposed by muriatic acid, which - 
unites with the lime, expels sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and 
precipitates the sulphur, which is easily purified by ablution — 
from the very soluble muriate of lime. “The quantity of lime, — 
used in forming the sulphuret, though reduced in the edition — 
1815 from three pounds to two, is still somewhat too large. 
Mr Phillips found that 10 parts of sulphur dissolve only about 
4.5 of lime. ' 

Precipitated sulphur, though much more expensive, does — 
not differ in its medical properties from ‘well-washed sub- — 
limed sulphur. Its paler colour is owing to its more minute 
division, according to Dr Thomson, ve the presence of a — 
little water; but from either circumstance it derives no supe- 
riority to compensate for the trouble and disagreeableness of 
its preparation, unless its whiter colour be considered as an ~ 
advantage in the preparation of ointments. . 


SULPHURETUM POTASSE. Jidin. 
Sulphuret of Potass. 


Take of 
Subcarbonate of potass,: two parts, 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 


| 
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Trititrate them together, put them into 2 large coated cruci- 
ble, fit a cover to it, and having applied live coals cau- 
_ tiously around it, bring the mixture at length to a state of 
fusion. 
Keep the mass in a very close phial. 


DEA = Lond. po 

Take ofa 

/. Washed sulphur, one ounce ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, two ounces. 

Triturate them together, and place them in a covered crucible 
over the es until they unite. | 


| _SULPHURETUM KALI. Dub. 
: Sulptures of Kalt. 
‘Take of — 
~~ Subcarbonate of kali, 
Sublimed sulphur, each two ounces. : 
Mix and put them into a crucible. Fit a cover to it, and ex- 
pose them to a heat, gradually increased, until they unite. 


‘THERE exists a very strong affinity between sulphur and. 
potass, but they must be united in a state of perfect dryness ; 
because, if:any moisture be present, it. is decomposed, and 
alters the nature of the product. If potass be employed, it 
will unite with the sulphur by simple trituration, and will ren- 
der one-third of its weight of sulphur soluble in water. If 
subcarbonate of potass ‘be used, as directed by the colleges, 
it is necessary to bring the sulphur into a state of fusion ; it 
then acts upon the subcarbonate, and expels the carbonic 
acid. It is evident, that to saturate the same quantity of sul- 
phur, a larger proportion of subcarbonate of potass than of 
potass is necessary. ‘The Colleges now agree in using two 
parts of subcarbonate to one of sulchur. Gottling directs 
only one: part to two of sulphur : and to save the ee, 
he directs the mixture, as soon as it melts, to be poured 
into a heated mould, anointed with oil. If the fusion 
be not very cautiously performed, the sudden extrication 
of so large a quantity of carbonic acid gas is apt to throw the 
melted matter out of the crucible, and may be. attended with 
unpleasant consequences. La Grange projects ane part of 
sulphur upon one and a half of potass in fusion, and keeps 
the compoand melted half an hour before he pours it out. 
If the heat be too great, and the crucible uncovered, the 
sulphureous vapour is apt to inflame ; but it is easily ex- 
tinguished by covering it up. For the preparation of preci- 
pitated AR HOR Hermbstadt pr oposes to obtain the sulphuret 
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of potass, by heating together in a crucible four parts of sul- 
phate of potass with one of charcoal powder. The charcoal 
is converted into carbonic acid gas, and the sulphate into 
sulphuret. 

Sulphuret of potass, properly prepared, is of a liver brown 
colour, and was hence formerly called Hepar sulphuris. It 
should be hard, brittle, and have a vitreous fracture. It has 
an acrid bitter taste, and the smell of sulphur. It is exceed- 
ingly prone to decomposition, It is deliquescent in the air, 
and is decomposed. It is very fusible, but a strong heat se- 
parates the sulphur by sublimation. The moment it comes 
in contact with water, there is a mutual decomposition. Part 
of the sulphur becomes acidified, deriving oxygen from the 
water, and forms sulphate of potass. Part of the hydrogen of 
the water decomposed, combines with another portion of the 
sulphur, and escapes in the form of sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas: another portion of the hydrogen combines with a third 
portion of the sulphur, and remains in solution, united with 
the alkali, in the state of hydroguretted sulphuret of potass. 

_By acids, sulphuret of potass is immediately decomposed ; the 
acid combines with the potass, sulphuretted hydrogen gas is 
expelled, and the sulphur is precipitated. 


AQUA SULPHURET! KALI. Dub. 
Water of Sulphurei of Kalz. 

Take of 

Sublimed sulphur, half an ounce ; 

Water of caustic kali, nine ounces, by measure. 
Boil for ten minutes, and strain through paper. Keep the 

liquor in phials well corked. 
The specific gravity of this liquor is 1120. 


The Dublin college have thus, besides the sulphuret of po- . 
tass, a preparation which is exactly similar to a solution of it — 
in water. When sulphur is boiled in a solution of caustic 
alkali, a portion of the water is decomposed; the oxygen 
forms, with some of the sulphur and potass, sulphate of po- 
tass, and the Hydrogen, with the remainder, hydro-sulphuret 
of potass. ‘he former being difficultly solivtaley is precipitated 
and separated by filtration. The solution must be all pre- 
served from the action of the air, which gradually decom- 
poses it, forming sulphate of potass. 

Medical use.—Hydro-sulphuret of potass is an exceeding« 
ly nauseous remedy ; but it is used internally as an antidote — 
to metallic poisons, to check excessive salivations from mer-_ 
cury, and in cutaneous affections. Externally, it is used, 
against tinea capitis, and in psora. 1 have long been in the 





% 
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habit of using with success in the scabies and psoriasis of in- 
fants, a bath prepared by dissaluiae sulphuret of potass in 
water. 


SULPHURETUM FERRI. Ed. 
Sulphuret of Iron. 


Take of 
Purified filings of iron, three parts, 
Sublimed sulphur, one part, 

Mix and expose them to a moderate degree of em in a co- 
vered crucible, until they unite into a mass. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Filings of iron, six ounces ; 
Sublimed sulphur, two ounces. 
Mix and expose them in a covered crucible to a gentle heat 
until they unite. 


Tue sulphuret of iron is only used in pharmacy for the 
preparation of hydro. sulphuret of ammonia. Proust has 
proved that iron is capable of combining with two propor- 
tions of sulphur. At a high temperature, 100 parts of iron 
combine with 60 of sulphur, and form a compound of a dull 


“blackish colour. In this state, it is fit for the production of 


sulphuretted hydrogen gas. At a lower temperature, the 
same quantity of iron takes up 90 of sulphur, acquires a 


greenish-yellow colour, and in every respect resembles native 


pyrites. This cannot be decomposed by acids, and is there- 
fore unfit for the production of gas; but it may be reduced to 
the state of iron sulphuretted to the minimum, by exposing 
it to a sufficiently high temperature, or by melting it with 


half its weight of iron-filings. It was probably from not at- 


tending to the different states of sulphuretted iron, that some — 


_ of the German chemists failed in their attempts to procure 


from it sulphuretted hydrogen gas, and had recourse to sul. 
phuret of potass. 


Hypro-suLPHURETUM AMMONIE. Zid. 
3 Hydro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Water of ammonia, 
Sulphuret of iron, of each four ounces, 
Muriatic acid, eight ounces, 
Water, two pounds and a half. 
Pour the acid, previously mixed with the water, on the sul- 
phuret, and pass the gas extricated from them through the 
water of ammonia. Keep the liquor in very close phials. 


L) 
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Hypro-sULPHURETUM AMMONIEZ. Dub. 
Hydro-Sulphuret of Ammonia. | 

Take of | | 
Sulphuret of iron in coarse powder, four ounces ; 

Muriatic acid, seven ounces, by measure ; 

Water, two pints ; 

Water of caustic ammonia, four ounces. 

Put the sulphuret into a matrass, then gradually pour on the 
acid diluted with the water, and in a proper apparatus 
transmit the gass evolved, through the water of ammonia. — 

Towards the end of the operation apply a gentle heat to 
the matrass. — 

SULPHURETTED hydrogen is capable of combining with dif- 
ferent bases in the manner of an acid. In the present prepa- 
ration, it is combined with ammonia, and is obtained by de- 
composing sulphuret of iron by muriatic acid. As soon as 
the acid, by its superior affinity, separates the iron from the 
sulphur, the latter immediately re-acts on the water, the oxy- 
gen of which forms, with one portion of it, sulphuric acid, 
while the hydrogen dissolves another portion, and forms sul- 
phuretted hydrogen gas. The combination of this with am- 
monia is facilitated by reduction of temperature, and by 
making it pass through, a column of the water of ammonia, 
by means of an apparatus, such as Woulfe’s, or Nooth’s. 
The ammonia very readily assumes a greenish: yellow colour, 
from the absorption of the sulphuretted hydrogen. 

Trommsdorff has proposed, that the sulphuretted hydrogen 
gas should be obtained by the decomposition of sulphuret of 
potass ; but in this way its formation is too rapid to be easily 
managed. Gottling says, that the acid should be added gra- 
dually, and that the whole must be constantly agitated. But 
these precautions are rendered less necessary, by diluting the 
acid to the degree directed by the Pharmacopoeia. Mr. 
Cruickshank, who first suggested the use of bydro-sulphuret 
of ammonia in medicine, directs the sulphuret of iron to be 
prepared by heating a bar of iron to a white heat in a smith’s 
forge, and rubbing against the end of it a roll of sulphur. 
The iron, at this temperature, immediately combines with the 
sulphur, and forms globules of suiphuretted iron, which should 
be received in a vessel filled with water. It is, however, more 
conveniently obtained in the manner directed by the colleges. 

Medical use.-- Hydro-sulphuret of ammonia, or, more cor- 
rectly, sulphuretted hydroguret of ammonia, acts powerfully 
on the living system. It induces vertigo, drowsiness, nausea, 
and vomiting, and lessens the.action of the heart and arteries. 
It therefore seems to be a direct sedative. According to the 
doctrine of the chemical physiologists, it is a powerful disoxy- 


+ 
(7 
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genizing remedy. It has only been used in diabetes, by Dr 
Rollo and others, under the name of Hepatized ammonia, in 
doses of five or ten drops twice or thrice a-day. 


AQUA SULPHURETI AMMONIZ. Dub. 
art Water of Sulphuret of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Fresh burnt lime, 

Muriate of ammonia in powder, each four ounces; 
Sublimed sulphur, 
Warm water, each two ounces, by weight. 

Sprinkle the water upon the lime, placed in an earthen vessel, 
and cover it up until the lime falls to powder, which, as 
soon as it iscold, is to be mixed by trituration with the sul- 
phur and muriate of ammonia. Put the mixture into a re- 
tort, and distil with a sudden and sufficiently strong degree 
of heat. Keep the liquor thus obtained in a phial, ac- 
curately closed with a glass stopper. 


The second process of the Dublin college is totally diffe- 
rent. The ammonia and sulphuretted hydrogen are present- 
ed to each other in a nascent state, and with the undecom- 
posed part of the water pass over into the receiver, while, in 
the retort, the lime remains combined with sulphuric and 
muriatic acid. 

The hydro-sulphuret of ammonia was formerly called the 
Juming liquor of Boyle. tis of a dark red colour, and is ex- 
tremely fetid. It differs from the hydro sulphuret of ammonia, 
prepared by the preceding process, in containing a portion 
of uncombined alkali, to which, according to Berthollet, its 
property of emitting fumes is owing, and in the last portions 
which come over being in the state of a hydroguretted sul- 
phuret. It soon, however, i is converted Into a hy dro-sulphu- 
ret, by losing its excess of ammonia and sulphur. It is de- 
composed by all acids, and almost all metallic solutions. 





- Cnar. IT.—ACIDS. 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM DILUTUM. Jd. 
Diluted Sulphuric Acid. 
Take of 
Sulphuric acid, one par 
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Water, seven parts. 
Mix them, ' 


Dub. : f 


Take of 
Sulphuric acid, two ounces, by weight ; 
Distilled water, fourteen ounces, by weight. 

Having gradually mixed them, set the mixture aside to cool, 
and then pour off the clear liquor. \ 

The specific gravity of this acid is 1090. 


Lond. 
Take of 


Sulphuric acid, one fluidounce and a half; 
Distilled water, fourteen fluidounces and a half. 
Add the acid by degrees to the water, and mix. 


Tue most simple form in which sulphuric acid can be ad- 
vantageously employed internally, is that im which it is mere- 
ly diluted with water : and it is highly proper that there should 
be some fixed standard, in which the acid in this state should 
be kept, It is, Poe much to be regretted, that the same 
standard with respect to strength has not been uniformly 
adopted; and especiaily that the London college should have 
deviated so very remarkably, both from their own former 
editions and from the other colleges. In the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopezias, the strong acid is one-eighth by weight 
of the mixture, which gives one hee bare in the. ounce, which 
has at least the merit of convenience. Dr Powell, whose 
translation may be considered as official, states, in iy soa 
the change, that the new mixture will be more conveniently 
made. and that its proportionate dose is easily administered, 
especially as minute attention thereto is not of any great prac- — 
tical importance. An ounce of sulphuric acid, by measure, 
is equal to 14 dr and eight-tenths of a grain. The-com- 
parative strengths of equal bulks and of equal weights of the 
diluted acids in the different Pharmacopceias are nearly in 
the following proportions : 


Bulks. Weights. Sp. gi 


Former London, 1000 1000. 1.070 
Dublin, i 1118 ‘1.090 
Edinburgh, - 1125 


New London, > 1480 1445 Layee 
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Dr Powell says, that one ounce of the last will saturate about 
107 grains of dried subcarbonate of soda, which is confirmed 
by Mr Phillips. ‘The dilution by means of distilled water is 
preferable to spring water; which, even in its purest state, is 
not free from impregnations affecting the acid. Even when 
| distilled water is used, there is often a small quantity of a 
white precipitate, arising from lead dissolved in the acid. _ 

Sulphuric acid has a very strong attraction for water: and 
their bulk, when combined, is less than that of the water and 
| acid separately. At the same time, there is a very consider- 
| able increase of temperature produced, which is apt to crack 
glass vessels, unless the combination be very cautiously made; 
and, for the same reason, the acid must be poured into the 
water, not the water into the acid. Sulphuric acid, accord- 
| ing to Powell, diluted with an equal measure of water, and al- 
lowed to cool, rose 21° on the addition of another measure, 
| and 7° after cooling again on the addition of a third. 


Table of the Quantity of Real Acid in 100 parts of Liquid 
Sulphuric Acid, at the temperature 60°. Dalton. 


Atoms. Acid per cent. {| Acid per cent.| Specific gra- | Boiling point. 
| by weight. by measure. vity. 
| Acid. Water. 
1+ 0 100 unknown. unknown, 
Le Si 150 1.850 6209 
80 148 1.849 605 
19 146 1.848 590 
78 144 1,847 575 
nd 142 1.845 560 
! 76 140 1.842 545 
75 138 1.838 530 
74 135 1,835 bait 
73 133 1827 501. 
72 151 1.819 487 
71 129 [SloGa 475 
70 126 1.801 460 
69 124 1.791 447 
1 +. 2 63 12] 1.780 435 
67 118 1.769 422 
66 116 DCO, 410 
65 1135 1.744 | 400 
64 111 1.730 o9l 
63 108 1.715 382 
, 62 105 1.699 o14 
«61 1035 1.684 O67 
60 100 1.670 560 
1+3 58.6» 97 1.650 350 
50 76 1.520 290 
40 56 1,408 260 
1 -- 10 50 39 1.50-4. 240 
ate) 17 20 24 1.200 P| 994 
LSE Bays IG | 11 1.10 Parco: 
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Med. use.—Diluted sulphuric acid is an excellent tonic, 
_ checking fermentation, exciting appetite, promoting digestion, 
and quenching thirst, and it is therefore used with success in 
morbid acidity, weakness, and relaxation of the stomach. As 
an astringent, it is used in hzemorrhagies ; and from its re- 
frigerant and antiseptic properties, it is a valuable medicine, 
in many febrile diseases, especially those called putrid. If ta- 
ken in any considerable quantity, or for some time, it seems 
to pass off undecomposed by the kidneys or skin; and itis 
perhaps by its stimulant action on the latter, that it is advan- 
geously employed internally in scabies, and other cutaneous af- 
fections. ‘The best mode of prescribing it, is to order the quan- 
tity of acid to be used, and to direct it to be mixed with as 
much water as will render it palatable, to which some syrup or 
mucilage may be added. ‘To prevent it from attacking the 
teeth, it may be conveniently sucked through a quill, and the 
mouth should be carefully washed after each dose. 

Externally it is used as a gargle, particularly in putrid sore 
throats, and in aphthous mouths, and as a wash in cutaneous 
eruptions, and ill- conditioned ulcers. Made into an ointment 
with sixteen times its weight of axunge, it has been used to 
cure psora. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM.. Ed. 
Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 
Nitrate of potass, bruised, two pounds; 
Sulphuric acid, sixteen ounces. | 
Having put the nitrate of potass into a glass retort, pour up- 
on it the sulphuric acid, and distil in a sand-bath with a | 
heat gradually eroaccd: until the iron- pot begins to be 
red-hot. 
The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water as 
1520 to 1000. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Nitrate of kali, six pounds; 
Sulphuric acid, four pounds. 
Mix and distil, until the residuum becomes dry. 
The specific gravity of this'acid is 1500. | 


ACIDUM NITRIcUM. Ed. 
Nitric Acid. 


Take of o 
Nitrous acid, any quantity. 
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Put it into a glass retort, and having adapted a cold recei- 
ver, apply a very g gentle heat, until the reddest portion shall 
have passed over, ane the acid which remains in the retort, 
when almost deprived of colour, shall have become nitric 
acid. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Nitrate of potass dried, 

Sulphuric acid, each two pounds by weight.- 

Mix in a glass retort, and by means of a sand-bath distil off 
the nitric acid until red fumes appear. Then re-distil the 
acid in the same manner, having g previously added another 
ounce of dried nitrate of potass. 

The specific gravity of nitric acid is 1.5. Ifa piece of lime- 
stone be put into a fluidounce of it, diluted with water, one 
ounce should be dissolved. 


In this process, the sulphuric acid, by its superior affinity, 
combines with the potass of the nitre, to form sulphate of 
potass, while the nitric acid is separated, and is converted in- 
to vapour, by the application of the Hees. to the retort, and is 
condensed in the receiver. 

In performing ‘this process, we must take care, in pouring 
in the sulphuric acid, not to soil the neck of the retort. In- 
stead of a common receiver, it is of advantage to use some 
modification of Woulfe’s apparatus ; and as tHe vapours are 
extremely corrosive, the fat lute must be used to connect the 
retort with it. ‘The London college, intending that the pro- 
duct should be zztric acid, direct us to continue the process 
only until red fumes appear ; but there are red fumes from 
the very first. Mr Stocker says, that by careful distillation, 
the London process affords nine ounces of straw-coloured ni- 
tric acid, sp. gr. 1.5404 ; after which the fumes become deep- 
er red, and the product darker, inclining to orange; but 
‘the total product is but slightly coloured, amounts to ten or 
eleven ounces, and has the sp. gr. required. The London 
college formerly used no more sulphuric acid than what was 
necessary to expel all the nitric acid, and the residuum was 
a neutral sulphate of potass, so insoluble, that it could not be 
got out without breaking the retort. The Edinburgh and 
Dublin colleges order as “much sulphuric acid as renders the 
residuum an acidulous sulphate of potass, easily soluble in 
water, and the London college now employ a still larger 
quantity. The manufacttrers of nitrous acid use rough nitre 
with one half its weight of sulphuric acid. 


| a 
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Nitrous acid is frequently impure. ‘The presence of sul- | 
phuric acid is detected by nitrate of barytes; but before ap- § 
plying this test, the acid must be diluted, as ctherwise the § 
salt itself is precipitated in consequence of the acid attracting J 
the water in which it is dissolved. Sulphuric acid is easily 
got rid of by re-distilling the nitrous-acid from a small quan- 
tity of nitrate of potass, and this rectification forms part of 
the new London process ; as, from the large proportion of sul. 
phuric acid used by them, they seem to have anticipated this § 
contamination, which however does not take place, not even, 
_according to Mr Stocker, when the distillation is continued, 
until the saline mass is brought into a state of fusion. 

Muriatic acid is detected by the precipitate formed with ni- 
trate of silver, and may be separated by dropping into the ni- 
trous acid a solution of nitrate of silver, as long as it forms 
any precipitate, and drawing off the nitrous acid by distilla- 
tion. 

Sir H. Davy has shewn, that nitrous acid is a compound of 
nitric acid and nitric oxide; and that, by additional doses of 
the last constituent, its colour is successively changed from ff 
yellow to orange, olive green, and blue green, and its specific 
gravity is diminished. As commonly prepared, the acid is 
more or less high coloured, and emits red fumes; whereas 
pure nitric acid emits only white fumes. Hence the Edin- 
burgh college have given a process for converting nitrous into 
nitric acid, which Dr Powell thinks uneconomical, as not on- 
ly nitrous gas, but a large proportion of the acid itself, passes 
to waste. | : 

By the application of a gentle heat, the whole of the nitric 
oxide is vaporized, and pure colourless nitric acid remains in ~ 
the retort. The nitric oxide, however, carries over with it a 
portion of the acid, and condenses with it in the receiver, in — 
the form of a very high-coloured nitrous acid. 


a 


Richter has given the following process for preparing nitric 
acid. 


Take of ; 
Purified nitrate of potass, seven pounds; 
Black oxide of manganese, one pound, two ounces; 
Sulphuric acid, four pounds, four ounces, and six drachms. 

Into a retort capable of containing twenty-four pounds, intro- 
duce the nitre and manganese, powdered and mixed, and 
pour upon them gradually, through a retort funnel, the 
sulphuric acid. Lute on the rggeiver with flour and water, . 
and conduct the distillation with a gradually increased 
heat. 
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From these proportions, Richter got three pounds nine 
ounces of very slightly coloured nitric acid. The operation 
will be conducted with less hazard in a Woulfe’s apparatus, 
or by interposing between the retort and receiver a tubulated 
adopter, furnished with a bent tube, of which the farther ex- 
tremity is immersed in a vessel containing a small oe! : 
of water. 

The specific gravity of nitrous acid was formerly stated too 
high by the Edinburgh college; for, although Rouelle makes 
that of the strongest nitric acid | ogo, yeu Kirwan could pro- 
duce it no stronger at 60 than 1.5543. Sir H. Davy makes 
it only 1.504, and when saturated with nitric oxide, only 
1.175; and Mr Phillips says it varies from !.509 to 1.519. 
The present statement of the Edinburgh college is from very 
accurate experiments. 


ACIDUM NITROSUM DILUTUM. Ed. 
Diluted Nitrous’ Acid. 
Take of 
Nitrous acid, 
Water, equal weights. 
Mix them, taking care to avoid the noxious vapours. 


. Dub. 
Take of 
Nitrous acid, 
Distilled water, each one pound. 
Mix. 
The specific gravity is 1280. 


ACIDUM NITRICUM DILUTUM. Lond. 

| Diluted Nitric Acid. 

Take of 
Nitric acid, one fluidounce ; 
Distilled water, nine fluidounces. 

Mix. 


Nitrous acip has a great affinity for water, and attracts it 


from the atmosphere. During their combination there is an 


increase of temperature, part of the nitric oxide is dissipated 
in the form of noxious vapours, and the colour changes suc- 
cessively from orange to green, and to blue, according as the 
proportion of water is increased. A mixture of equal parts of 
Kirwan’s standard acid of 1.5543 and-water, has the specific 
gravity 1.1911. The diluted acid of the London pharmaco- 
poeia is about 1.08. 
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In fact, oné ounce of nitric acid, by measure, is equal to 
one ounce, three drachms, 21.75 grains, by weight; and one 
liquid ounce saturates about 48 grains of white marble. The 
strength of the diluted nitric acid of the former London 
Pharmacopeeia is to that of the present as 4 to L. 


Table of the Quantity of Real Acid in 100 parts of Liquid 
Nitric Acid at 6°. Dalton. 








Atoms. Acid per cent.| Acid per cent.\ Specific gra~ | Boiling point. 
by weight. by measure. vity. 
Acids’) Water. 0 
1 -—>.0 100 | 175? 1.75? 30°? 
2+ 1 82.7 | 134 1.62 100? 
ea 72.5 ger 1.54 175 
68 102 1.50 210 
58.4 84.7 1.45 240 
1 + 2 SAA i 77.2 142,) 2 248 
51.2 pLanigia 1.40 247 
es AAS) yl) SOS 1.35 242 
1 + 4 O14 48.6 1.30 256 
1+ 5 ~ 352.3 40.7 1.26 252 
1 + 6 28.5 | 34.8 1.22 229 
Tee) 7 25.4 | 50.5 1.20 226 
1 + §& 25 | Ziel 1.18 225 
1 + 9 21 24.6 1.17 921 
1 -+ 10 19.5 22.4 1.16 220 
1 + 11 17.8 | 20.5 1.15 219 
1 + 12 LEG os 18.9 1.14 219 


THESE acids, the nitrous and nitric, have Ben long em- 
ployed as powerful pharmaceutic agents. Their application 
in this way I shall have many opportunities of illustrating. 

Medical use.—Lately, however, their use in medicine “has 
been considerably extended. In the state of vapour they have 
been used to destroy contagion in gaols, hospitals, ships, and 
other places where the accumulation of animal effluvia is not 
easily avoided. ‘The fumigating such places with the vapour 
of nitrous acid has certainly peda attended with success ; but 
we have heard that success ascribed entirely to the ventilation 
employed at the same time. Ventilation may unquestionably 
be carried so far, that the contagious miasmata may be dilu- 
ted to such a degree that they shall not act on the body ; but 
to us it appears no less certain, that these miasmata cannot 
come in contact with nitric acid or oxymuriatic acid vapour, 
without being entirely decomposed and completely destroyed. 
Fumigation is, besides, applicable in situations which do not 
admit of sufficient ventilation ; and where it is, the previous 
diffusion of acid vapours is an excellent check upon the indo- — 
lence and, inattention of servants and nurses, as by the smell | 
we are enabled to judge whether they have been sufficiently 
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attentive to the succeeding ventilation. Nitric acid vapour, 
also, is not deleterious to life, and may be diffused in the a- 
partments of the sick, without occasioning to them any mate- 
rial inconvenience. ‘The means of diffusing it are easy. Halt 
an ounce of powdered nitre is put into a saucer, which is pla- 
ced in a pipkin of heated sand. On the nitre two drachms 
of sulphuric acid are then poured. ‘The fumes of nitric acid 
immediately begin to rise. This quantity will fill with va- 
pour a cube of ten feet; and by employing a sufficient num- 
ber of pipkins, the fumes may be easily made to fill a ward of 
any extent. For introducing this practice, Dr Carmichael 
Smyth received from the British Parliament a reward of five 
thousand pounds. 

The internal use of these acids has also been lately much 
extended. In febrile diseases, water acidulated with them — 
forms one of the best antiphlogistic and antiseptic drinks we — 
are acquainted with. Hoffman and Eberhard long ago em- 
ployed it with very great success in malignant and petechial 
fevers ; and in the low typhus, which frequently rages among 
the poor in the suburbs of Edinburgh, I have repeatedly given 
it with unequivocable advantage. In the liver complaint of the 
East Indies, and in syphilis, nitric acid has also been extolled 
as a valuable remedy by Dr Scott, and the evident benefits re- 
sulting from its use in these complaints has given rise to a 
theory, that mercury only acts by oxygenizing the system. It 
is certain that both the primary and secondary symptoms of 
syphilis have been removed by the use of these acids, and that 
the former symptoms have not returned, or been followed by 
any secondary symptoms. But in many instances they have 
failed ; and it is doubtful if ever they effected a permanent 
cure, after the secondary symptoms appeared. Upon the 
whole, the opinions of Mr Pearson on this subject, lately agi- 
tated with so much keenness, appear to us so candid and ju- 
dicious, that we shall insert them here. He does not think 
it eligible to rely on the nitrous acid in the treatment of any 
one form of the lues venerea; at the same time, he by no means 
wishes to see it exploded as a medicine altogether useless in 
that disease. When an impaired state of the constitution 
renders the introduction of mercury into the system inconve- 
nient, or evidently improper, the nitrous acid will be found, he 
thinks, capable of restraining the progress of the disease, 
while, at the same time, it will improve the health and strength 
of the patient. On some occasions, this acid may be given in 
conjunction with a mercurial course, and it will be found to 
support the tone of the stomach, to determine powerfully to 
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the kidneys, and to counteract; in no inconsiderable degree, 
the effects of mercury on the mouth and fauces. 


AcIDUM MURIATICUM. Ed. 
Muriatic Acid. 

Take of . | 
Muriate of soda, previously heated to redness, 

Sulphuric acid, : 
Water, of each two pounds. , 

Mis the acid with eight ounces of the water, and when the 
mixture has cooled pour it on the muriate of soda in a 
glass retort. ‘Then having fitted on a receiver containing 
the rest of the water, distil in a sand-bath, with a gentle 
heat. Ina short time late the vessels together, and dis- 
til to dryness. 

The specific gravity of this muriatic acid is to that of distilled 
water as 1170 to 1000. 


Lond. 

Take of | 
Dried muriate of soda, two pounds; 
Sulphuric acid, by weight, twenty ounces ; 
Distilled water, a pint and a half. 7 

First mix the acid with half a pint of the water in a glass- 
retort, and add to the mixture, after it has cooled, the mu- 
riate of soda. Pour the rest of the water into the recei- 
ver; then having fitted on the retort, distil the muriatic acid 
over into this water, with the heat of a sand bath gradual- 
ly increased until the retort become red. | 

The specific gravity of this acid is to that of distilled water as 
1160 to 1000. : 

If a piece of limestone be put into a fluidounce of this acid 
diluted with water, 220 grains should be dissolved. 


Dub. 
_ Take of 

Muriate of soda, dried, 
Sulpburic acid, 


Water, each six pounds. 
Add the acid, diluted with the water, after the mixture has 


cooled, gradually to the salt, in a glass retort, and then dis- 
til the liquor, until the residuum become dry. , 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1170. | 


In this process the muriate of soda is decomposed, and the 
_muriatic acid disengaged by the superior affinity of the sul- 
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phuric acid. But as muriatic acid is a permanently elastic 
fluid, the addition of the water is absolutely necessary for its 
existence in a fluid form. The London and Edinburgh Col- 
leges put a portion of water into the receiver, for the pur- 
pose of absorbing the muriatic acid gas, which is first disen- 
gaged, and which would otherwise be lost for want-of water 
to condense it: the Dublin College, however, orders the 
whole of the water to be previously mixed with the sulphuric 
acid ; and it is indispensably necessary that the mixture of 


acid and water be allowed to cool before it be added to the. 


salt; for the heat produced is so great, that it would not on- 
ly endanger the breaking of the retort, but occasion con- 
siderable loss and inconvenience, by the sudden disengage- 
ment of muriatic acid gas. Dr Powell thinks it is an im- 
provement to add the salt to the diluted acid, but it is less con- 
venient. | I: 

Mr Phillips has given us a tabular view of the results of 
the processes of the London pharmacopeeias, 1809 and 1787, 
and of a modification of the latter. 


Mur. Sulph. Water. Cost. Product. Sp.gr. | Marble 


soda. acid. | decomp. 
Bie) ome Ob ude Bor Ce wh BS) 0. die OO 
imledit..35.., 2F », 22. 56 35. 1.174 . 16.43 


1809 32 24 39.4 56 .-43.68 (1,142 17.16 


‘It may be observed, that according to these experiments, the 
new process does not produce an acid nearly of the strength 
ordered by the college, its specific gravity being 1.142 instead. 
of 1.160, and the fluidounce decomposing only 204 instead 
of 220 grains of marble, while muriatic acid from Apotheca- 
ries Hall is of specific gravity 1.158. ‘The difference of 
strength from the statement in the edition 1809 was great- 
er, as the sp. gr. was said to be 1.170, and the solvent power 
240; it may now be accounted for by some variation in the 
manipulation, especially as Dr Powell quotes the present state- 
ment as the result of experiment. At any rate, the new pro- 
cess is more economical, as at a given expence it produces a 
greater solvent power. 

The muriate of soda, which should be of the kind called 
Bay Salt, is directed by Dublin and Edinburgh to be heat- 
ed to redness, before it be introduced into the retort, that the 
whole of the water of crystallization may be expelled, which 
being variable in quantity, would otherwise affect the strength 
of the acid produced; and besides, without this precaution, 
the acid obtained is too high coloured. The London college 
use the salt dried, but not decrepitated. 

x 


=. 
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The charge should not occupy more than half the body of 
the retort; and if a common retort and receiver be employed 
for this distillation, they must not be luted perfectly closely ; 
for if any portion of the gas should not be absorbed by the 
water employed, it must be allowed to escape ; but the pro- 
cess will be performed with greater economy, and perfect safe- 
ty, in a Woulfe’s, or some similar apparatus. The muriatic 
acid gas, on its condensation, gives out, according to Dr 
Powell, a considerable heat, so that it is necessary to keep the 
receiver cooled during the process. 

The residuum in the retort consists principally of sulphate 
of soda, which may be purified by solution and crystallization ; 
and to save the retort, Dr Powell directs it to be filled with 
boiling water, after the process is over, and it has cooled down 
to 212°. 

If properly prepared, the muriatic acid is perfectly colour=_ 
less, and possesses the other properties already enumerated ; 
but in the shops, it is very seldom found pure. | It almost al- 
ways contains iron, and very frequently sulphuric acid or cop- 
per. The copper is detected by the blue colour produced by 
super-saturating the acid with ammonia, the iron by the black 
or blue precipitate formed with tincture of galls or prussiate } 
of potass. ‘The sulphuric acid may be easily got rid of by re- 
distilling the acid from a small quantity of dried muriate of 
‘soda. But Mr Hume discovered, that muriate of baryta is 
precipitated when poured into pure muriatic acid, from the 
acid’ attracting the water of the salt. 

Medical use.—In its effects on the animal economy, and 
the mode of its employment, it coincides with the acids alrea- 
dy mentioned, which almost proves that they do not act by 
oxygenizing the system. On the contrary, according to Sir 
H. Davy’s view of its constitution, it contains no oxygen, and 
can only act chemically by imparting chlorine or hydrogen to 
the system, cr withdrawing from it oxygen or some other 
principle which has an affinity for chlorine or hydrogen. 


AcIDUM MURIATICUM DILUTUM. Dub. 
i Diluted Muriatic Acid. 
Take of 
Muriatic acid, 
Distilled water, each one pound. Mix. 
The specific gravity is 1080. 

Tuis diluted acid, of a fixed strength, is convenient for ap= 
portioning its dose; and as it is now introduced by the Dub- 
lin college, it is to be hoped that the same proportions will be 
adhered to by the others, 
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“Table of the Die of real Acid in 100 parts of Liquid Muriatie 


Acid, at the Temperature of 60°. 


Atoms. 


- Acid. Water. 


Sos Hs Sa SAL A LL SL 


4 














Dalton. 
Specific Boiling 
Gravity. point. 
60° 
1.50 
1.199 120 
1.181 145 
1.166 170 
1.154 190 
1.144 212 
1.136 217 
1.127 222 
1.121 228 
1.094 232 
1.075 228 
1.064 225 
1.047 999, 
1.035 219 
1.018 216 
214 


“Acid per Acid per 
cent. by cent. by 
weight. measure. 
73.3 
57.9 
a aa: 
40.7 
35.5 
31.4 
28.2 
25.6 30.5 
23.4: 27.5 
21.6 25.2 
20.0 23.1 | 
18.7 21.4 
17.5 19.9 
16.4 18.5 
15.5 17.4. 
12.1 13.2 
9.91 10.65 
8.40 8.93 
6.49 6.78 
5.21 5.39 
2.65 2.70 
1.36 1.37 


1.009 


Table of the quantity of Muriatic Acid Gas in solutions of different 


At temperature 45° Fahrenheit, 


Specific Gravitves. 


Barometer 30. 


_ 100 parts of solu- 


- tion of muriatic 


acid gas in water, 
ef spec. gravity 
c 


1.20 * 
_ 1.19 
1.18 
1.17 
1.16 
1.15 
1.14 
1.13 
1.12 
1h * 


Contain 


gas, parts 


42.43 
40.80 
38.38 
36.36 
34.34 
32.32 
30.30 
28.28 
26.26 
24.24 
22.3 


Sir H. Davy. 


Barometer 30. 


| At temperature 45° Fahrenheit. 


‘100 parts of solu- 


| Of muriatic acid|'tion of muriatic 


acid gas in water, 
‘of spec. gravity 


1.10 
1.09 
1.08 
1.07 
1.06 
1.05 
1.04 
1.03 
1,02 
1.01 


Contain 


Of muriatic acid 
gas, parts 


20.20 
18.18 
16.16 
14.14 
12.12 
10.10 
8.08 
6.06 
4.04 
2.02 
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AQUA ALCALINA OxyMURIATICA. . Dub, 
Oxymuriatic Alkaline Water. 
Take of 
Dried muriate of soda, two pounds ; 
Manganese, in powder, one pound ;_ 
Water, 
_ Sulphuric acid, each two pounds. 
Mix the muriate of soda and manganese: put them into a 
miatrass, and pour onthe water. ‘Then, by means of a pro- 
per apparatus, add the sulphuric acid gradually, and at 
different times, and pass the gas thus extricated through 
a solution of four ounces of carbonate of kali, in twenty- 
nine ounces, by measure, of water. ‘Towards the end of 
the operation, heat the matrass moderately. 
The specific gravity is 1087. 


ae is commonly considered as a solution of the oxygen- 

ted muriate of potass; the oxymuriatic acid is disengaged 
in athe matrass, by the action of the sulphuric acid on ‘the 
muriate of soda, and black oxide of manganese, which latter 
furnishes the additional dose of oxygen to the muriatic acid 
disengaged from the former; and the oxymuriatic acid gas 
thus formed readily combines with the potass of the solution 
of the alkaline salt, through which it is made to pass while 
the. carbonic acid is expelled. 

But according to Sir Humphry Davy, this is a combina- 
tion of chlorine with potass: the hydrogen of the muriatic 
acid in the muriate of soda combining with the oxygen of the 
black oxide of manganese, the chlorine is set at liberty, and 
combines with, the potass dissolved in the water through 
which it is made.to pass, 

Oxymuriate of potass in solution was some years ago 
strongly recommended as an antisyphilitic remedy, and its 
use was extended to other cutaneous diseases, and finally to 

fever and spasmodic diseases, as a general stimulant. It was 

given in the dose of from three to ten grains, four times a-day, 
gradually increasing ta 25 or 30. At the time, many singu- 
lar cures performed by means of it were recorded, but it has. 
fallen into disuse, and we do not now hear of its employment ; F 
although its introduction so lately into the Dublin Pharma- 
copeeia would lead us to presume that it is still used in Ire- 
Jand. It sometimes acted as a diuretic, always as a stimulant ; 
and it is singular, that in some cases, in which it produced 
little or no effect, it passed off undecomposed in the urine. 
In these cases Mr Cr uickshank proposed to remedy the de- 
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fect, by giving, after each dose, 10 or 15 drops of muriatic 
acid, | , 


Aovua oxymuniatTica. Dub. 
| Oxymuriatic Water, 

Js prepared by transmitting, in a proper apparatus, the su- 
perfluous gas of the preceding process (the process for pre= 
paring aqua alcalina oxymuriatica ) through a pint of water. 
The specific gravity is 1003. 7 : 
Tuer oxygenated muriatic acid was also, when the chemical 

pathology was fashionable, recommended as an antisyphilitic 
remedy, and it certainlyseemed, in some instances, to effect 
cures ; but it has since been laid aside. Mr Braithwaite also 
recommended it strongly in scarlatina. He gave, according 
to the age of the patient, from half a drachm to a drachm, in 
the course of the day, mixed with eight ounces of distilled 
water; but it is advisable to keep it divided into doses, in 
different phials, as it loses every time the phial is opened, and 
it should be kept in a dark place. Dr Willan confirms its use 
in cynanche maligna. : 

The vapours of this powerfully decomposing acid have been 
recommended by Morveau as the best means of destroying 
contagion ; and when properly managed they are more easily 

_ borne than the fumes of the muriatic or nitrous acids. They 
are easily disengaged by mixing together ten parts of muriate 
of soda, and two parts of black oxide of manganese in powder, 
and pouring upon the mixture, first four parts of water, and 
then six parts of sulphuric acid. Fumes of oxygenized muria- 
tic acid are immediately disengaged. 

Morveau has since contrived what he calls Dis-infecting or 
Preservative phials. If intended to be portable, 46 grains of 
black oxide of manganese, in coarse powder, are to be put inte 
a strong glass phial, of about 24 cubic inches capacity, with an 
accurately ground stopper, to which must be added about 45. 
of a cubic inch of nitric acid of 1.4 specific gravity, and an 
equal bulk of muriatic acid of 1.134; the stopper is then to 
be replaced, and the whole secured by inclosing the phial ina _ 
strong wooden case, with a cap which screws down so as to 
keep the stopper in its place. They are used by simply 
opening the phial without approaching it to the nose, and 
shutting it as soon as the smell of the muriatic gas is perceived. 
A. phial of this kind, if properly prepared, will preserve its 
power during many years. Jor small wards, strong bottles, 
with ground stoppers an inch in diameter, of about 25 or 27 
cubic inches of capacity, may be used, with 372 grains of the 

_ oxide, and 3,5 inches of each of the acids, and the stopper 


a 
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kept in its place by leaden weights; or for larger wards, very 
strong glass jars, about 43 cubic inches in capacity, contain- 
ing an ounce of the oxide, and 6 inches of each of the acids. 
These jars are to be covered with a plate of glass, adjusted to 
them by grinding with emery, and kept in its place by a 
screw. In no case is the mixture to occupy more than one= 
third of the vessel. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM TENUE. Ed. 
| Weak Acetic Acid. 

Let eight pounds of vinegar be distilled in glass vessels, with 
a gentle heat. The first pound which comes over in a sand 
bath, as being too watery, is to be set aside; the next five 
pounds will be the weak acetic acid. Continue the dis- 
tillation as long as a colourless acid is obtained. But this 
last, as being too empyreumatic, and not fit for internal 
use, is to be mixed with the pound first obtained, and may 
be employed for many chemical purposes. ‘ 


ACETUM DISTILLATUM. Dub. 
| Distilled Vinegar. 
Take of | 
Vinegar, ten pints. 
Draw off with a gentle heat, six pints. 
Glass vessels are to be employed in this distillation, and the 
first pint which comes over is to be rejected. _ 
The specific gravity of this acid is 1006. 


AcipuM aceticum. Lond. 
‘ Acetic Acid. 
Take of 
Vinegar, a gallon. ee 
Distil off the acetic acid in a sand bath, from a glass retort, 
into a cooled glass receiver ; then having thrown away the 
first pint, preserve the next six. \ 


VineGaR, when prepared from vinous liquors by fermenta- 
tion, besides acetic acid and water, contains mucilage, ex- 
tractive, super-tartrate of potass, and often citric or malic 
acid, alcohol, and a peculiar agreeable aroma. These sub- 
stances, particularly the extractive and super-tartrate of po- 
tass, render it apt to spoil, and. unfit for pharmaceutic and 
chemical purposes. By distillation, however, the acetic acid 
is easily separated from such of these substances as are not 
volatile, although it still contains some little extractive mat- 
ter, as is proved by its assuming a brown colour, when satu- 
rated with potass. But by distillation it loses its agreeable 
flavour, and becomes considerably weaker ; for the spirit and 


y 
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water, being rather more volatile than acetic acid, come over 
first, while the last and strongest portion of the acid cannot 
_ be obtained free from empyreuma. 

This process. may be performed in a common still, but a 
retort, which should be very large, as the liquor is apt to boil 
over, is preferable. The best kinds of wine vinegar should be 

sused; and, even with these, if the distillation be carried on to 
any great length, it is extremely difficult to avoid empyreuma. 
The best method, however, is, if a retort be used, to place the 
sand but a little way up its sides, and, when somewhat more 
than half the liquor has come over, to pour upon the remain- 
der a quantity of fresh vinegar equal to the liquor drawn off. 
‘This may be repeated three or four times; the vinegar sup- 

_ plied at each time being previously heated, as the addition of 
cold liquor would not only prolong the operation, but also 
endanger the breaking of the retort. Lowitz recommends 
the addition of half an ounce of recently burnt and powdered 
charcoal to each pound of vinegar in the still, as the best 
means of avoiding empyreuma. _ 

If the common still be employed, it should likewise be oc- 
casionally supplied with fresh vinegar, in proportion as the 
acid runs off, and this continued until the process cannot be 
conveniently carried farther. The distilled acid must be rec- 
tified by a second distillation, in a retort or glass alembic; 
for, although the head and receiver be of glass or stoneware, 

the acid will contract a metallic taint from the pewter worm. 

The residuum of this process is commonly thrown away as 
useless. If mixed with about three times its weight of fine 

dry sand, and committed to distillation in a retort, with a well- 
regulated fire, it yields an exceedingly strong empyreumatic 
_ acid. Besides, it is, without any rectification, better for some 
purposes, as being stronger than the pure acid; particularly 
for making acetate of potass or soda; for, in the process for 
preparing these, the empyreumatic oil is burnt out. 

Mr Phillips says, that the best malt vinegar has a specific 
gravity 1.0204; that the first eighth part which it yields on 
_ distillation ‘is of sp. gr. 0.99712, has a decidedly acid taste, 
_and a fluidounce decomposes from 4.5 to 5 grains of precipi- 
_ tated carbonate of lime; while the subsequent six-eighths are 

of specific gravity 1,0023, and a fluidounce decomposes 8.12 
grains of carbonate of lime. Hence he concludes, that it is 
improvident to reject the first eighth, since it contains about 
one-twelfth of the acid obtained, and there is no circumstance 
rendering it necessary to have distilled vinegar either of very 
equal or very great strength. 

OF late distilled acetic acid is prepared at Glasgow as an 
_ article of manufactory, and of very considerable strength and 
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purity, by some means, kept secret, of depriving pyrolignic 
acid of great part of its empyreuma, so that it is now getting 
into use even at table; but for this purpose it is certainly in- 
ferior, as indeed the best distilled acid is; for although suffi- 
ciently sour, it*wants that pleasant aroma, which character- 
izes the best white wine vinegar obtained by fermentation. It | 
answers, however, remarkably well for all chemical and phar- 
maceutic purposes, as it is procured so strong that it must be 
diluted with water to reduce it to the strength of distilled vi- 
negar. | | 
Distilled vinegar should be colourless and transparent, spe- 
cific gravity from 1.007 to 1.0095, have a pungent smell, and 
purely acid’ taste, totally free from acrimony and empyreuma, 
and should be entirely volatile. One fluidounce should dis- 
solve at least 13 grains of white marble, according to Dr 
Powell. Distilled vinegar should not form a precipitate on 
the addition of a solution of baryta, or of water saturated with 
sulphuretted hydrogen; or change its colour when super- 
saturated with ammonia. ‘These circumstances shew, that it 
is adulterated with sulphuric acid, or contains lead, copper, 
or tin. | ; 

Distilled acetic acid, in its effects on the animal economy, 
does not differ from vinegar ; and as it is less pleasant to the 
taste, 1t is only used for pharmaceutical preparations. 


AcipUM AcETIcUM. Dub. 
Acetic Acid. | 

Take of : | 
‘Acetate of kali, six ounces; 

Sulphuric acid, three ounces, by weight. 

Pour the acid into a tubulated retort, and gradually add the 
acetated kali in different portions, waiting, after every ad- 
dition, until the mixture cools; then distil off the acid, 
with a moderate heat, until the residuum become dry. 

The specific gravity of this acid is 1070. 


-ACIDUM ACETICUM FORTE, id. 
| Strong Acetic Acid. 
Take of | 
Sulphate of iron dried, one pound ; 
Acetate of lead, ten ounces. | | 
' Having rubbed them together, put them into a retort, and 
distil in a sand-bath, with a moderate. heat, as long as any 
acid comes over. | 
Many different processes have been proposed for preparing 
acetic acid, but they may be arranged in three classes. lt 
may be prepared, 
" 1, By decomposing metalline acetates by heat. 


- 
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2. By decomposing acetates by sulphuric acid. 
———__————— acetates by sulphates. 

The process in the former edition of the London college 
is an example of the first kind ; but the heat necessary for de- 
_ composing verdigris is so great, that it dec6mposes part of 
the acetic acid itself, and gives the product an empyxcemalic 
and unpleasant smell. 

By the superior affinity of sulphuric acid, the acid may be 
easily expelled from every acetate, whether alkaline or metal- 
lic; but part of the sulphuric acid seems to be deprived of its 
oxygen, and to be converted into sulphurous acids which ren- 
ders the product impure. 

The processes of the last sind are prsiennble to the others 
in many respects. They are both more economical, and they 
furnish a purer acid. Mr Lowitz directs one part of careful- 
ly dried acetate of soda to be triturated with three parts of ~ 
supersulphate of potass, and the distillation to be conducted 
in a glass retort, with a gentle heat. The Berlin college mix 
together twelve ounces of sulphate of potass with six of sulphu- 
_ ric acid, diluted with eighteen of water, and evaporate to dry- 
ness. With the supersulphate of potass, thus prepared, they 
decompose nine ounces of acetate of soda, dried with a gen- 
tle heat *. The process of the Edinburgh college also be- 
longs to this class, and was first proposed by rai Badollier, 
apothecary at Chartres. 

Medical use.—It is almost solely used as an analeptic reme- 
dy in syncope, asphyxia, hysteric affections, and headachs. 
Applied to the skin, it acts as a stimulant and rubefacient, 
but it is most frequently snuffed up the nostrils in the state of 
vapour. 


. AcipuM BENzoicum. Ld. - 
Benzoic Acid. , 
Take of 
' Benzoin, twenty-four ounces ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, eight ounces ; 
Water, sixteen pounds. 

Triturate the benzoin with the subcarbonate, then boil in the 
water for half an hour, with constant agitation, and strain. 
Boil in the same way the remains of the balsam with other 
six pounds of water, and strain. Mix these decoctions, and 
evaporate, until two pounds remain. Filter anew, and drop 
into the fluid, as long as it produces any precipitation, 

Dilute sulphuric acid. 


* The acid residuum of the distillation of nitrous acid would be a very eco. 
nomical substitute. 
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Dissolve the precipitated benzoic acid in boiling water, strain 
the boiling solution through linen, and set it aside to crys- 
tallize. Wash the crystals obtained with cold water, dry 
and preserve them. ' 


. Dub, 

Take of . : 
Benzoin, any quantity, | 

Liquefy it in a retort with a wide throat, having a receiver 
fitted to it, but not luted, and sublime. Remove the sub- 
limed matter occasionally from the neck of the retort, lest 
it accumulate in too great a quantity. If it be soiled with 
oil, press it, folded up in blotting’paper, and repeat the sub- 
limation. : 


! Lond. 

Take of 
Benzoin, one pound and a half; 
Fresh lime, four ounces 3 
Water, a gallon and a half; 
Muriatic acid, four fluidounces. 

Triturate the benzoin with the lime, then boil for half an | 
hour in a gallon of the water, stirring it assiduously with 
a spatula, and decant the liquor whencold. Boil the resi- 
duum again in four pints of water, and decant the liquor 
as before: then boil down the liquors mixed together to 
one half; filter through paper, and gradually drop in the 
murilatic acid, until there be no more precipitate. 

Lastly, having poured off the liquor dry the powder witha 
gentle heat, put it in a proper vessel, placed in a sand bath, 
and sublime the benzoic acid with a gentle heat. 


Tue distinguishing character of balsams is their contain- 
ing benzoic acid, which may be separated from the resin, 
their other principal constituent, either by simple solution in 
water, sublimation, or by combining it with a salifiable base. 
The Dublin college directs it to be done in the second way. 
But, even with the greatest care, it is almost impossible to ma- 
nage the heat so as not to decompose part of the resin, and 
thus give rise to the formation of an empyreumatic oil, which 
contaminates the product. Nor can it be freed completely 
from the empyreumatic oil by bibulous paper. 

The other method of separating benzoic acid from resin 
was first practised by Scheele, who employed lime water ; 
Gottling afterwards used carbonate of potass; and, lastly, 
Gren used carbonate of soda, which has been adopted by the 
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Berlin college, and now by that of Kdinburgh. Mr Brande, 
and he has been followed by the London college, prefers 
Scheele’s process, as the lime dissolves less of the resin of the 
benzoin than the alkaliesdo. In experiments which he made 
for the purpose of ascertaining the comparative value of the 
different processes, he obtained from one pound of benzoin, 


| Grains. 
By sublimation, - ~ - - - 9650 
— Scheele’s process, = = = 899 
— Gren’s and Gottling’s process, - 810 
— boiling benzoin in water, > - _ 490 


‘As the crystallized acid, on account of its lightness and 
elasticity, is not easily tedneed ito powder, for most purposes 
it will be more convenient to keep it in the state of a precipi- 
tate. 
It may also be extracted from Storax, and all the other bal- 
sams, particularly those of Tolu or Peru; and from the urine 
of children, and of herbivorous animals. 

The benzoic acid has an agreeable taste and a fragrant 
smell, especially when heated. “It is soluble in alcohol, and 
in boiling water, but very sparingly in cold water, although it 
may be suspended in it, by means of sugar, so as to form an 
elegant balsamic syrup. — 


AcipuM cirricum. Lond. 
Citric Acid. 

Take of 

Lemon juice, one pint; 

Prepared chalk, one ounce, or as much as may be required 
to saturate the juice ; 

Diluted sulphuric acid, nine fluidouxees. 

_To the lemon juice, heated to ebullition, gradually add the 
chalk, and mix them. ‘Then decant the liquor, and wash 
the en of lime, which.remains behind, in repeated wa- 
ters. Dry it, and then pour upon the dried powder the 
diluted sulphuric acid ; boil for ten minutes, strain it 
through a cloth with strong expression, and filter through 
paper. Evaporate the filtered liquor with a gentle heat, 
until it form crystals on cooling. , 

In order to render the crystals pure, they must be dissolved 
twice, or oftener, in water, filtered each time, evaporated 
and crystallized. 


THIs process was contrived. by Scheele, aiid was reduced 
to determinate quantities by Proust, as follows: To 94 parts 
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_ of lemon juice, 4 parts of carbonate of lime are to be added; 

the carbonic acid is separated by effervescence, and a quan- 

. tity of insoluble citrate of lime is precipitated. By evaporat- 
ing the supernatant liquor, another portion of citrate of lime 
isobtained.. These added together amount to about 7+ parts, 

and require 20 parts of sulphuric acid, of the specific gravity 
of 1.15, to decompose them. ‘The sulphate of lime, being 
nearly insoluble, is precipitated, while the citric acid remains 
in solution, and is to be separated by washing, and crystalliz- 
ed by evaporation. If too much suiphuric acid be added, 
when the liquor is much concentrated, the citric acid is re- 
acted upon, ‘and part of it is charred. In this case a little 
chalk must be added, to saturate the excess of sulphuric acid. 
Mr Parker, 'Tilloch’s Journal, vol. xlvi. p. 60, on the autho- § 
rity of a manufacturer of citrate of lime in Sicily, has given 
some curious details on the subject. 74.964 gallons of lemon § 

_ juice were‘used, which, with 35.017 pounds of chalk, gave 

49.902 pounds avoirdupoise of citrate. The quantity of ci- 
trate produced by every pound of chalk varied from 19 to 
27 ounces, and from every gallon of juice from $$ to 122 
ounces. ‘This disparity arose from inequality in the acidity 

of the juice, and from the same quantity of chalk being used 
with every kind of juice. The chief difficulties of the manu- 
facture consisted in the drying properly the citrate. In some 
respects this concrete acid is superior, and in others greatly in- 
ferior to lemon juice. It has not the flavour; and what is of 
more consequence, it has not the freshness or antiscorbutic 
powers of the fruit ; but from its solid form and gradual soly- 
tion it is convenient, and is excellently adapted for effer- 
yvescing mixtures. Dr Haygarth found that 26 parts of the 
solid acid saturates 61 of subcarbonate of potash, 42 subcar- 
bonate of ammonia,,.and 40 of carbonate of magnesia. 

The crystals are permanent, and dissolve in three-fourths 
of their weight of cold, and half their weight of boiling water. 
Dissolved in eight waters, it is said to be equal in strength to 
lemon juice. 


OLEUM SUCCINI et ACIDUM SUCCINICUM. Zd. 
Oil of Amber and Succinic Acid. 


Take of hy 

_ Amber reduced to powder, and of pure sand, equal parts. 

Mix them, and put them into a glass retort, of which the mix- 
ture fills one half; then adapt a large receiver, and dis- 
til in a sand bath, with a fire gradually increased. At first, 
a watery liquor will come over, with a little yellow oil; then _ 
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yellow oil, with an acid salt; and, lastly, a reddish and 
dark anlonred oil. Pour the liquor out of the “eigaibigr and 
separate the oil from the water. 

Press the succinic acid collected from the neck of the retort 
and sides of the receiver between folds of blotting paper, to 
free it from the oil adhering to it; then purify it. by solu- 
tion in warm water and crystallization. 


ACIDUM suUCCINICUM. Dude. 
: Succinic Acid: 


Take of 
Amber, 
Pure sand, each one pound. | 

Distil, with a heat gradually increased, an acid liquor, an oil, 
and a salt discoloured with oil. Let the salt be wrapt up 
in blotting paper, and compressed, to squeeze out the oil, 
and be again sublimed. 


_ We are not acquainted with any experiments with de- 
termine whether the succinic acid exist as such in the amber, 
or whether it be a product of the decomposition of the amber 
by the action of heat; for in the process employed for obtain- 
ing succinic acid the amber is completely decomposed. 

The sand is added to prevent the amber from r unning toge- 
ther into masses, and impeding the distillation ; but as it ren- 
ders the residuum unfit for the use of the varnisher, it is not 
advisable. According to Gottling, this distillation should be 
performed in a tubulated iron or sees ware retort, expo- 
sed to the immediate action of the fire; for he says, that in 
a sand-bath we cannot regulate the heat sufficiently, and that 
a glass retort is incapable of supporting the necessary tempe- 

rature. 

Besides the succinic acid collected from the neck of the 
retort, and sides of the receiver, the oil washes down a por- 
tion of it into the receiver, and the watery liquor which comes 
over is saturated with it. But the whole of it may be obtain- 
ed by agitating the oil wita some boiling water, which will 
dissolve the acid. ‘This solution is then to be added to the 
acid liquor, and the acid they contain is easily obtained by 
evaporation and crystallization. ‘The acid may afterwards be 
purified by solution in boiling water and cr ystallization, ae- 
cording to the directions of the colleges. 

- But even after repeated solutions and crystallizations, a 
pertion of empyreumatic oil still adheres to the acid, and ren- 
ders it impure. Other methods of purifying it have been 
therefore attempted. Demachy saturated it with lime, sepa- 
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rated the lime by sulphuric acid, and sublimed the succinic 
acid: Richter saturated succinic acid with potass, decomposed 
the salt formed with acetate of lead, and disengaged the suc- | 
cinic acid from the lead by means of diluted sulphuric acid: - 
lastly, Morveau asserts that he obtained it in a state of perfect § 
purity, by treating it with nitrous acid. It is often adulte- 
rated with muriate of ammonia, sulphuric acid, sulphate of 
potass, sugar, &c. When pure it is entirely volatile, gives 
out no ammoniacal fumes when triturated with potass, is not 
precipitated by solutions of baryta, and is soluble in alcohol. 

Succinic acid, although retained in the Edinburgh and 
Dublin Pharmacopeeias, is never used in medicine. It has 
been rejected from the London. 








-Cuap. II].—ALKALIES, anp ALKALINE 
SALTS. | 


Agua potass&. Ed. | A 
| Solution of Potass. MLR 
Take of : | : | 
Newly prepared lime, eight ounces ; 
Carbonate of potass, six ounces ; 
Boiling water, twenty-eight ounces. tia: 

-Pour upon the lime in an iron or earthen vessel twenty 
ounces of the water. After the ebullition is finished, in- 
stantly add the salt dissolved in eight ounces of the water ; 
and having thoroughly mixed the whole, cover the vessel 
till they cool. When the mixture has cooled, agitate it 
well, and pour it into a glass funnel, the throat of which is 
obstructed, with a piece of clean linen. Cover the upper 
orifice of the funnel, and insert its tube into another glass jj 
vessel, so that the Solution of Potass may gradually drop 
through the rag into the lower vessel. As soon as it ceases 
to drop, pour into the funnel some ounces of water, but 
cautiously, so that it may swim above the matter in the 
funnel. The Solution of Potass will again begin to drop, 
and the affusion of water is to be repeated in the same 
manner, until three pounds have dropped, which will hap- 
pen in the space of two or three days ; then mix the supe- 
rior and inferior parts of the liquor together by agitation, 
and keep it in a well-stopt phial. | 
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Liguor potassm. Lond. 
sd Solutzon of Potass. 
Take of One % 
Subcarbonate of potass, one pound ; 
. Fresh lime, half a pound ; 
Distilled water, boiling, a gallon. 
Dissolve the potass in two. pints of the water ; add the rest of 
the water to the lime. Mix the liquors while hot, set the 
mixture aside in a covered vessel; and after it has cooled, 
filter it through cotton cloth. 
If any diluted acid, dropt into it, excite effervescence, more 
lime must be added, and the filtration repeated. 
A pint of this liquor should weigh sixteen ounces, 


Agua Kaui causticr. Dub. 
Solution of Caustic Kalt. 
Take of ; 
Fresh burnt lime, eight ounces ; 
Subcarbonate of kali, six ounces. 

Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle upon it two 
pints of boiling water. With the slaked lime mix the salt, 
and cover the vessel. Pour the mass, as soon as it has 
cooled, into a glass funnel, whose throat is obstructed with 
arag. Having covered the funnel, let the ley drop into a 
vessel placed below it, and pour water from time to time 
into the funnel, until three pints have passed through. 

Let the liquor be agitated, and kept in a bottle of green glass 
well closed. 

If the ley be rightly prepared, it will have neither colour nor 

_ smell, and will scarcely effervesce when mixed with acids. 
If it effervesce considerably, add a little fresh burnt lime, 

in very fine powder ; digest for twenty-four hours in a close 
vessel, with occasional agitation; then filter the ley in the - 
‘manner already directed. 

The specific gravity of this liquor is to that of distilled water 

as 1100 to 1000. 


TuEsE processes do not differ materially. They are found- 
ed upon the affinity of lime being stronger than that of potass 
for carbonic acid. Of course, when lime comes in contact 
with carbonate of potass, the carbonic acid quits the potass to 
unite with the lime, and the results of the mixture are potass 
and carbonate of lime. Now, as the carbonate of lime is in- 
soluble in water, and the potass is very soluble, they may be 
separated by filtration. In doing this, however, we must take 
care to employ instruments on which the solution of potass 
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does not act, and to prevent the free access of air, from which 
it would attract carbonic acid, and thus frustrate the whole — 
operation. The latter object is attained by covering the up- 
per or broad end of the funnel with a plate of class, and in- 
serting the lower end into the neck of a phial, which it fits 
pretty closely. The former object is attended with greater 
difficulties, and indeed scarcely to be effected, so powerful 
and general is the agency of potass. All animal substances 
are immediately attacked and destroyed by it; therefore, our 
filters cannot be made of silk, woollen, or paper which con- 
tains clue; and although neither vegetable matters nor silica 
entir ely escape its action, linen and sand are, on the whole, 
the least objectionable. A filter of sand was used by Dr. 
Black : he first dropt a rugged pebble into the tube of the 
funnel, in some part of which it formed itself a firm bed, 
while the inequalities on its surface afforded interstices of ie 
ficient size for the passage of the filtering liquor. On the 
upper surface of this stone he put a thin layer of lint or clean 
tow ; immediately above this, but not in contact with it, he 
dropped a stone similar to the former, and of a size propor- 
tioned to the swell in the upper part of the tube of the funnel. 
The interstices between this second stone and the funnel were 
filled up with stones of a less dimension, and the gradation 
uniformly continued till pretty small sand was_ employed. 
Finally, this was covered with a layer of coarser sand, and 
small stones, to sustain the weight of the fluid. A filter of 
sand being thus constructed in the funnel, it was washed per- 
fectly clean, by making clean water pass through it, till it 
dropt from the lower extremity of the funnel perfectly clear 
and transparent; and before using it, it was allowed to stand 
for some days, that no water might remain among the inter- 
stices of the sand. 

From the spongy nature of the ave we which remains 
upon the filter, and especially if we use that of sand, a cong - 
siderable quantity of the solution of potass will be retained. 
It is, however, easily obtained, by pouring gently over it, so 
as to disturb it as little as possible, a quantity of water; the 
ley immediately begins again to drop from the funnel, and as, 
from the difference of their specific gravity, the water does not’ 
mix with it, but swims above it, the whole ley passes through 
before any of the water. By means of the taste we easily 
learn when the whole ley has passed. 

As it is natural to suppose that the strongest solution will 
pass first, and the weakest last, we are directed to agitate the. 
whole together, to render their strength uniform. 

If the solution of potass be pure, it will be colourless, and 
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it will neither effervesce with acids, nor form a precipitate 
with carbonate of potass. If it effervesces, carbonic. acid is 
present, and must be separated by again boiling the solution 
with a little lime, or by dropping it into lime-water, as long 
as it produces any precipitate. But Mr Phillips has remark- 
ed, that- even when a small quantity of carbonic acid is con-= 
tained in it, no precipitate is produced unless a considerable 
quantity of lime-water be added. If, on the contrary, it con- 
tain lime, from too much of it having been employed in the 
preparation, it may be separated by dropping into the ley a 
solution of the carbonate of potass. When we have thus pu- 
rified our solution of potass, it must be again filtered. Mr 
Phillips objected to this process as in the London Pharmaco- 
peeia of 1809, that the quantity of lime employed was much too. 
large, and from its sponginess retained much of the solu- 
tion, and in fact 33 parts of lime will saturate the 26 of 
carbonic acid commonly contained in 100 parts of subcarbo- 
nate of potass; and his suggestion has been adopted in the 
edition 1815. But this objection is obviated by the mode of 
filtration used by the Edinburgh college; and although from 
calculation the quantity of lime seems excessive, it is necessa- 
ry to render the potass perfectly caustic. 

Medical use.—The solution of caustic potass, under various 
names, has at different times been celebrated as a lithontrip- 
tic, and as often fallen again into disuse. ‘The very contra- 
dictory accounts of its effects as a solvent are now, in some 
degree, explicable, since it has been discovered that urinary 
calculi are very different in their natures, so that some of 
them are only soluble in acids, and others only in alkalies. 
Of the last description are the calculi of uric acid, which are 
very frequent, and those of urate of ammonia. On these, 

therefore, alkalies may be supposed to make some impres~ 
sion; and that alkalies, or alkaline carbonates, taken by the 
‘mouth, have occasionally relieved calculous complaints, is cer- 
tain. It is however said, that their continued use debilitates 
the stomach; and M. Fourcroy has proposed applying the 
remedy immediately to the disease, by injecting into the blad- 
der a tepid solution of potass or soda, so dilute that it can be 
held in the mouth. Before the alkaline solution be injected, 
the bladder is to be completely evacuated of urine, and wash- 
ed out with an injection. of tepid water. After the alkaline 
Injection has remained in the bladder half an hour or more, 
it is to be evacuated, and allowed to settle. If, on the addi- 
tion of a little muriatic acid, a precipitate be formed, we shall 
have reason to conclude that the éalculus contains uric acid, 
and that the alkali has acted on it. pa Oe 
Very dilute alkaline solutions may also be taken into the 
! w Vv - 
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stomach as antacids, but we possess others which are prefer- 


able...’ 
Mr Brandish, who has strongly recommended the solution 


of caustic potash for the cure of scrofula, gives the following 
complicated formula for its preparation. ) 


Take of. 

American pearl ashes, six pounds, 

Fresh burnt lime, 

Fresh ashes of ash wood, each two pounds ; 

Boiling water, six gallons. 

He reverses the common method of slaking lime, by de- 
siring it to be gradually added to the water kept boiling: He 
then adds the pearl ashes, then the wood ashes ; stirs all toge- 
ther, and lastly draws off the clear liquor slowly. He used to 
prepare it without the pearl ashes, but found they rendered it 
softer, which no doubt they would, as the quantity of lime is 
insufficient to abstract all the carbonic acid, and would leave 
the liquor in a state of subcarbonate. He says that a wine 
pint of his solution should weigh 18 or 19 ounces. He re- 
commends the addition of a drop or two of genuine oil of ju- 
niper to the pint of liquor, and orders it to be taken twice a- 
day in the following doses; to a child from four to six, 1 
drachm by measure; from six to eight, one drachm and a 
half; eight to fifteen, 2 drachms; fifteen to eighteen, two Jf 
and a half; to adults 3 and sometimes 4. It should how- J} 
ever be begun in rather smaller doses. The vehicle may be 
fresh beer, malt-tea, barley-water, or water-gruel. 

Externally, alkaline solutions have been more frequently 
used, either very dilute, simply as a stimulus, in rickets, 
gouty swellings, gonorrhoea, and spasmodic diseases, or con- 
centrated as a caustic, to destroy the poison of the viper, and 
of rabid animals. f 


‘ Porassa; clim CausticuM COMMUNE ACERRIMUM.. dd. 
Potass ; formerly Strongest Common Caustic. 


Take of | ee 
The solution of potass, any quantity. : 

Evaporate it in a covered very clean iron vessel, till, on the 
ebullition ceasing, the saline matter flow gently like oil, 
which happens before the vessel becomes red. Then pour 
it out on a bright iron plate; let it be divided into small 
pieces before it hardens, and immediately deposited in a 
well-stopt phial. 
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Porassa Fusa. Lond. . 
Melted Potass. 
Take of unhiny Mi 
Liquor of potass, one gallon. 
Evaporate the liquor in a bright iron vessel over the fire, un- 
til after the cessation of the boiling the potass melt. Pour 
this out upon an iron plate mto proper moulds. 


Katt causticum. Dud. 

. Caustic Kali. 

Take of | 
Solution of caustic kali, any quantity. 

Evaporate it over the fire in a very clean iron vessel, until, 
the ebullition having ceased, the saline matter, on increa- 
sing the heat, remain almost at rest in the vessel. Let the 
liquefied salt be poured out upon an iron-plate, and while 
it is congealing, be cut into proper pieces, which are im- 
mediately to be put into a well-closed phial. 

Daring the evaporation, let the operator avoid the drops 
spirted up. , 
Tur principal thing to be attended to in this operation, is 

to conduct ‘the evaporation so rapidly that the ley shall not 

absorb any carbonic acid from the atmosphere. As long as 
any water of solution remains, the ebullition is evident, and 
the evaporation is to be continued until it cease. The heat 
is then to be increased a little, which renders the potass per- 
fectly fluid, and gives it the appearance of an oil, when it is 

_ ready to be poured out, either on a polished plate, as direct- 

ed by the colleges, or into iron moulds, such as are used for 

the melted nitrate of silver. 

The potass prepared according to these directions is suffi- 
ciently pure for medical use, but is not fit for chemical expe- 
riments. We can, however, obtain it perfectly white and 
crystallized, according to Berthollet, by adding to the ley, 
when evaporated so far that it would assume the consistence 
of honey, if permitted to cool, a quantity of alcohol equal to 
one-third of the carbonate of potass operated on, mixing 
them together, and letting them boil a minute or two. The 
mixture is then to be poured into a glass vessel, and corked 
up, when the impurities will gradually subside, partly in a so- 
lid form, and partly dissolved in water. The supernatant al- 
_coholic solution is then to be evaporated rapidly, till its sur- 

face become covered with a black crust, which is to be re- 

moved, and the liquid below is to be poured into a porcelain 
vessel, when it will concrete into a white substance, which is 
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to be broken in pieces, and immediately excluded from the 
action of the air. 

A less expensive way of obtaining potass perfectly pure is 
that of Lowitz. Evaporate a solution of potass till a thick 
pellicle form on its surface; allow it to cool, separate ali the 
crystals formed, as they consist of foreign salts; renew the 
evaporation, in an iron or silver bason; and remove the pel- 
licles which form on the surface with an iron skimmer, as 
long as any appear. When the ebullition ceases, remove the 
vessel from the fire, and agitate the fused salt with an iron 
spatula while it cools. Dissolve the saline mass in twice its 
weight of water, and evaporate in a silver bason till it begins 
to crystallize. The crystals are pure potass. The fluid 
which swims over them has a dark brown colour, and must 
be poured off; but if kept in a close-stopt phial, it will depo- 
site its colouring matter, and y evaporation will furnish more 
crystals of potass. 

“Medical use.—Potass is only used as a caustic, or to form 
solutions of a known strength; and even its use as a caustic 
is inconvenient, from its being so quickly affected by the air, 
and from its rapid deliquescence, which renders it apt to 
spread. 


PoTassa CUM CALCE; olim CAUSTICUM COMMUNE MITIUS. Ed. 
. Potass with Lime ; ee, y Milder Common Caustic. 
‘Take of 
Solution of potass, any quantity. 
Evaporate it in a covered iron vessel till one- third remains ; 
then mix it’ with as much new slaked and powdered lime 


as will bring it to the consistence of pretty solid Paps which 
is to be kept in a vessel closely stopt. 


/ 


Lond. 
Take of 
‘Liquor of potass, three pints ; 
Fresh lime, one pound. | 
Boil down the liquor to one pint, seis add the lime previous- 
ly slaked, and mix them intimately. 


Kaui causticum cum caice. Dub. © 
Caustic Kali with Lime. 

Evaporate solution of caustic kali to one-third, then add as 
much fresh burnt lime, in pow der, as will formia sufficiently 
thick mass, which is to, be kept in a well-closed vessel. 
Te addition of the lime in these preparations renders them 


4 
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less apt to deliquesce, more easily managed, and milder in their 
operation than fused potass. | 


7 -Supcarponas potasse&. Ed. 
subcarbonate of i otass. 

Let impure subcarbonate of potass be heated red hot in a cruci- 
ble. . Triturate it with an equal weight of water, after the 
faeces have subsided, pour the liquor into a very clean iron 

pot, and boil. to dryness, stirring assiduously towards the 
~ end of the process, to prevent its sticking to the vessel. 


Porass& suucarsonas. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of Potass. 

Take of 7 | 
Impure potashes, in powder, three pounds ; 

Boiling water, three pints and a half. 

Dissolve the potashes in the water, and filter, then pour it in- 
to a bright iron vessel, and evaporate the water by a gentle 
heat until the liquor become thick; then, having removed 
it from the fire, stir it constantly with an iron spatula until © 
it become a granulated salt 


A purer sabcarbonate of potass may be prepared in the same 
manner from Tartar, previously burnt till it becomes of an 
ash colour. 


SUBCARBONAS KALI. Dub. 
bo | Subcarbonate of Kalz. 
Take of 
Potashes, in coarse powder, 
Cold water, each six pounds. ie 
Mix them by trituration, and macerate them for a week in a 
wide vessel, with occasional agitation. Filter the ley, and 
evaporate it to dryness in a very clean iron vessel. To- 
wards the end of the evaporation, stir the saline mass con- 
stantly with an iron spatula. When thus-reduced to coarse 
powder, keep it in close vessels, | 
Before the ashes are dissolved in the water, if they be not suf- 
Aen pure, roast them in a crucible till they become 
white. 


SUBCARBONAS POTASS® PuRISsIMUS. Ld. 
Pure Carbonate of Potass.. 
Take of : 
Impure supertartrate of potass, any quantity. 
Wrap it up in moist bibulous paper, or put it into a cruci- 
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ble, and burn it into a black mass, by placing it among 
live coals. Having reduced this mass to powder, expose it 
in an open crucible to the action of a moderate fire, till it 
become white, or at least ofan ash-grey colour, taking care 
that it do not melt. Then dissolve it in warm watez; 
strain the liquor through a linen cloth, and evaporate it in 
a clean iron vessel, diligently stirring it, towards the end of 
the process, with an iron spatula, to prevent it from stick- 
ing to the bottom of the vessel. A very white salt will re- 
main, which is to be left a little longer on the fire, till the 
bottom of the vessel becomes almost red. Lastly, when the 
salt is grown cold, keep it in glass vessels, well stopped. 


Kati E TaRTARO. Dub. 
Kali from Tartar. 

Take of 

Crystals of tartar, any quantity. 
Heat them to redness in a silver crucibie, loosely covered, un- 
_ til they cease to emit fumes. Reduce the mass which re- 

mains to coarse powder, and roast it for two hours in the 

same crucible, uncovered, stirring it frequently. Boil this 

in twice its weight of water, for a quarter of an hour, and 

after the liquor has become pure, pour it off. Repeat this 

three times. 
Filter the mixed leys, and evaporate them in a silver bason. 
While the salt which remains is drying, granulate it by fre- 

quent agitation, and then heat it to a dull red. Take it 

out of the vessel before it is quite cold, and keep it in well- 

stopt phials. : 7 

THE potash of commerce we have already shewn to contain » 
a considerable proportion of foreign salts. By the process 
directed by the colleges, it is purified from those which are 
crystallizable ; and, although it still contains muriate of po- 
‘tass and silica, it is sufficiently pure for the purposes of medi- 
cine. Mr Phillips says, when prepared from pearl ash, it con- 
sists of about 26 carbonic acid, 71 potash and water, two mu- 
riate of potash, and one sulphate of potash, and a little’ silica. 

The purest subcarbonate of potass, in common use, is that 
obtained by incinerating the impure supertartrate of potass, 
as all the substances it contains, except the potass, are decom- 
posed by the heat. he tartaric acid and colouring matter 
are destroyed, and part of the carbonic acid, which is formed, 
unites with the potass. ee 

But this salt, in whatever way obtained, it is not saturated 
with carbonic acid, or rather is a mixture of potass. and 
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carbonate of potass, in variable proportions. It is owing to 

the uncombined potass that it is still deliquescent, and in 

some decree caustic. | ; | 
Medical use-—Subcarbonate of potass is frequently em- 
ployed in medicine, in conjunction with other articles, parti- 

cularly for the formation of saline neutral draughts and mix- 

tures; but it is used also by itself, in doses from three or four 

grains to fifteen or twenty; and it frequently operates as a 

powerful diuretic, particularly when aided by proper dilu- 

tion. | 
CAaRBONAS POTASSAE. id. 
pe Carbonate of Potass. 
Take of 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, two parts ; 
Water, three parts. aay 

Dissolve the subcarbonate in the water, and in a proper ap- 
paratus pass through it a stream of carbonic acid gas. 
Filter the solution, when it ceases to absorb acid, and after- 
wards evaporate with a heat not exceeding 180° Fahren. 
so as to obtain crystals. 

Carbonic acid gas is easily obtained from equal weights of 
carbonate of lime in powder and of sulphuric acid di- 
luted with much water. | 

Povassm CARBONAS. Lond. | 
Carbonate of Potass. 

Take of | 
Subcarbonate of potass from tartar, one pound; 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, three ounces ; 

Distilled water, one pint. 

Add the subcarbonate of ammonia to the potass dissolved in 
the water. Then expose it for three hours to the heat of 
180° in a sand bath, or until the ammonia be expelled.— 
Lastly, set it aside to crystallize. The residuary liquor may 
be evaporated in the same manner, so as again to afiord 
crystals on being set aside. 


SUBCARBONATE Of potass is easily saturated with carbonic 
acid, by exposing it, in solution, to the contact of the air for 
a considerable. time, or more quickly by making a stream of 
carbonic acid gas evolved from carbonate cf lime by sulohu- 
ric acid, pass through a solution of it, or by distillue it with 
carbonate of ammonia, as proposed by Berthollet, and clirected 
by the London college. The last process is more expensive than 
the second, but it does not require any particular apparatus 


&) 
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M. Curadow has proposed a cheaper mode of saturating po- 
tass with carbonic acid. He dissolves the potass in a suffi- 
cient quantity of boiling water, mixes it with as much dried 
tanners’ bark as to’make it pretty dry, and then exposes the 
mixture, in a covered crucible, to the heat of a reverbera- 
tory furnace for half an hour. By lixiviation and crystalliza- 
tion, the mixture he says affords beautiful permanent crystals 
of carbonate of potass. This is an additional example of the 
hasty assertions of some chemists, and of the credulity of 
others in admitting proposed improvements. A solution of 
carbonate of potass is quickly decomposed by a boiling heat 
and converted into subcarbonate, and yet M. Curadow asserts * 
that a carbonate is to be got by lixiviating a mass exposed for 
halfan hour.to the heat of a reverberatory furnace. Carbonate 
of potass consists of about 43 acid, 40 potass, and 17 water. 
The saturation with carbonic acid is one of the best means 
of purifying the subcarbonate of potass; for it always sepa- 
vates silica from the uncombined alkali; and hence, perhaps, 
the employment of the subcarbonate from tartar is unneces= 
sarily expensive. 
LiguoR POTASSE SUBCARBONATIS. Lond. 

‘ Solution of Subcarbonate of Potass. 
Take of 

Subcarbonate of potass, one pound ; : 

Distilled water, twelve fluidounces. 
Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in the water, and filter 

through paper. | 





‘ 


AQUA SUBCARBONATIS KALI. Dub. 
Solution of Subcarbonate of Kalz. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. 

Place it in a widé glass funnel, whose throat is obstructed | 
with arag. Set this in a cellar, that the salt may deli- 
quesce in the moist air. Let the solution be caught in a 
vessel placed under it. 


TuE preparation of the Dublin collegeis the old Oleum 
tartari per deliquium, and is a solution of carbonate of potass 
in a variable quantity of water; for, by exposure to the air, 
the subcarbonate attracts not only water, but carbonic acid. - 
It is therefore improperly named. The name of the London 
college expresses the nature of its preparation, which is near- 
ly uniform in point of strength. Dr Powell says, that the 
quantities ordered by the college will commonly give a solu- 
tion amounting to nearly 18 ounces in bulk. 
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| eu SUPERCARBONATIS POTASSE. Hd. 
_. Solution of Rane CAR bonate oh fotass. 
Take of bei 
Waiter, ten pounds ; 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, one ounce ; 
Dissolve, and expose the solution to a stream of carbonic acid, 
arising from 
Carbonate of lime in powder, 
Sulphuric acid, each three ounces ; 
Water, three pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. 
The chemical apparatus invented by Dr Nooth is well adapt- 
ed for this preparation. But if a larger quantity of the 
liquor be required, an apparatus must be used capable of 
giving sufficient pressure. 
‘The solution must be kept in well-corked vessels. ) 


As soon-as the preparation is finished, the liquor should be 
drawn off into pint bottles, which are to be well-corked, and 
kept in a cool situation, with the head down, or laid on one 
side. It should be perfectly transparent, and have an acidu- 
lous, not at all alkaline, taste ; and, when poured out of the 
bottles, it should have a spar kling appearance. 

Medical use.—In this solution, carbonate of potass is com- 
bined with excess of carbonic acid, by which means it is bet- 
ter adapted for internal use, as it is rendered not only more 
pleasant to the state, but is less apt to offend the stomach. | 
Indeed, it is the only form in which we can exhibit petass in 
sufficient doses, and for a sufficient length of time, to derive 
much benefit from its use in calculous complaints. It has 
certainly been frequently of advantage in these affections, but 
probably only in those instances in which the stone consists 
_ of uric acid, or urate of ammonia; for, although supersatura- 
ted with carbonic acid, yet the affinity of that acid for potass 
is so weak, that it really operates as an alkali. 

Six or eight ounces may be taken two or three times a-day. 
It in general proves powerfully diuretic, and sometimes pro- 
duces eecretion: This last effect is ascribed to the carbo- 
nic acid, 


ACETAS POTASSE. Lid. 
Acetate of Potass. 
Take of ) 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, one pound, 
Dilute acetic acid, a sufficient quantity. 
Boil the subcarbonate in five pounds of acetic acid, and add 
more acid at different times, till on the watery part of the 
preceding quantity being nearly sitio by evaporation, 


‘ 
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the new addition of acid ceases to raise any effervescence, _ 
which will happen when about tWenty pounds of acid have | 
been consumed. The mass is then to be slowly dried, 
The impure salt remaining is to be melted with a gentle 
heat, for a short time, but no longer than necessary, and 
afterwards dissolved in water, and filtered through paper. 
If the liquefaction has been properly performed, the filtered 
liquor will be limpid ; but if otherwise, of a brown colour. 
Afterwards evaporate this liquor with a'very gentle heat, in 
a very shallow glass vessel, so that on being removed from 
the fire, it crystallizes. "The acetate of potass ought to be 
kept in vessels very closely stopped. | 


Porass& acetas. Lond. 
Acetate of Potass. 


Take of | 
Subcarbonate of potass, a pound and a half; 
Acetic acid, a gallon. 

Mix them together in a large glass vessel, and having evapo- 

~ rated the mixture over the fire to one-half, add gradually 
as much more acetic acid as may be sufficient to saturate” 
the alkali completely. Evaporate again to one half, and 
filter. Then evaporate in the water-bath, so that, on be- 
ing removed from the fire, it shall crystallize. 


Acetas katt. Dub. 
! Acetate of Kali. ’ 

Take of : nla aol 

Subcarbonate of kali, any quantity. 
Add to it, at different times, about five times its weight of dis- 
tilled vinegar, heated to a moderate temperature. When 
the effervescence shall have ceased, and the liquor is some- 
what evaporated, add, at intervals, distilled vinegar, until 
the mixture shall entirely cease to effervesce; then evapo- 
rate to dryness ; and having increased the fire a little, bring 
the saline mass cautiously into a state of fusion, Dissolve 
the salt, after it has cooled, in water: filter the solution, 
and evaporate, until, on removing it from the fire, it shall 
concrete inte a crystalline mass, which should be very white, 
Put this, as quickly as possible, into vessels accurately clo- 

sed. ) ; ! 

Turis is both a troublesome and expensive preparation ; for, 
‘when attempted to be made by simply evaporating to dryness, 
the salt has always a dark unpleasant. colour, which can nei- 
ther be removed by repeated solution and crystallization, nor 
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even by solution in alcohol. » It is doubtful to what the colour 
is owing. It has been ascribed by some to part of the acetic 
acid being decomposed by heat during the exsiccation of the 
salt: they accordingly recommend the evaporation to be con- 
ducted very gently, and the pellicles to be skimmed from 
the surface of the liquor as fast as they are formed; and in 
this way, they say, they have procured, at once, a very white 
salt. Others again ascribe it to accidental impurities, con- 
tracted during the operation, and recommend the utmost at- 
tention to cleanliness, and the use of earthen vessels; while 
others ascribe it to some foreign matter, which rises in distil- 
lation with the last portions of the acetic acid, and therefore | 
direct, that only the first portions which come over should be 
used, or that the acetic acid should be distilled with char- 
coal. The last opinion appears to be the most prabable, since, 
when acetic acid’ procured from the distillation of an acetate is 
employed, a.colourless solution is obtained, and solutions which 
become coloured do not at the same time become alkaline. 
But to whatever cause it be owing, the colour is most effec- 
tually destroyed by fusing the salt. ‘The heat necessary to do 
this decomposes the colouring matter ; and on dissolving the 
fused mass in water, and filtering the solution, we find a fine 
light charcoal on the filter. But this fusion is attended with 
considerable loss ; for part of the acetic acid itself is decom- 
posed. 

To ascertain the exact saturation, litmus and turmeric 
paper should be alternately employed. Mr Phillips says, 
that rather more than 21 pints of distilled vinegar, of 1.007, 
are required to saturate 18 ounces of subcarbonate of potass. 

The operator must be particularly careful, in melting it, 
not to use a greater heat, nor keep it longer liquefied, than 
what is absolutely necessary : a little should be occasionally 
taken out, and put into water; and, as soon as it begins to 


_ part freely with its black colour, the whole is to be removed 


from the fire. 
The exsiccation of the solution of the salt, after it has been 


fused, must be conducted very carefully, as it is exceedingly 
_ apt to be decomposed, which would render a new solution and 


exsiccation necessary. ‘The test of its purity, by dissolving 
it in alcohol, as directed by the London college, is to dideever 
if any of the acetic acid itself has been decomposed i in the ope- 
ration ; for the carbonate of potass, which is in that case form- 
ed, is fecohiele | in alcohol. 
To spare trouble and expence, attempts have been made to 
prepare acetate of potass with undistilled vinegar, and even 
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with the residuum of the distillation of acetic acid ; and they 
have been, to a certain degree, successful: but, as repeated 
fusion and crystallization are necessary to bring the sali to a 
certain degree of purity, it does not appear that they were — 
more economical. But if, to acetate of potass, prepared with 
impure vinegar, we’add a sufficient quantity of sulphuric acid, 
we obtain by distillation an acetic acid of great strength, 
which forms a beautiful acetate of potass without fusion. 
Lastly, this salt may be prepared by the decomposition of 
acetates; for example, of the acetate of lime, by tartrate of | 
potass. | | 
Acetate of potass has a sharp, somewhat pungent taste. It 
is deliquescent, and is soluble in about its own weight of wa- 
ter, at 60°, but Mr Phillips says in half its weight, at 40°. It 
is also, according to Dr Powell, soluble in alcohol in four 
times its weight. - lt is decomposed by the stronger acids; by | 
a decoction of tamarinds; by the sulphates of soda and of 
magnesia; by muriate of ammonia ; by the tartrate of soda 
and potass; and by some metalline salis. Its acid is destroy- _ 
ed by a high temperature. | 
Medical use.— Acetate of potass, however prepared, provi- 
ded it be properly made, is a medicine of great efficacy, and 
may be so dosed and managed as to prove either mildly ca- 
thartic, or powerfully diuretic: few of the saline deobstruents | 
equal it in virtue. The dose is from half a scruple to a 
drachm or two. <A simple solution, however, of carbonate of 
potass in vinegar, without exsiccation, is perhaps not inferior, 
as a medicine, to the more expensive salt. Two drachms of - 
the alkali, saturated with vinegar, have produced, in hydropic 
cases, ten or twelve stools, and a plentiful discharge of urine, 
without any inconyenience. : 


SULPHAS poTassm. Lid. 
Sulphate of Potass. 

Dissolve the acidulous salt which remains after the distilla- 
tion of niirous,acid in warm water, and having removed 
the superfluous acid by adding carbonate of lime in pow- 
der, set it aside until the faeces subside. Then evaporate 
the decanted solution, after being filtered, so that it cry-_ 
stallize. | 


Porass& suLPHAS. Lond. 
: Sulphate of Potass. 
Take of 
The salt which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 
two pounds ; | . 
Boiling water, two gallons. ; 


“ 
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Mix them so as to dissolve the salt, and then add as much 
subcarbonate of potass as will saturate the excessive acid. 
Then boil to a pellicle, and, after filtration, set it aside to 
crystallize. Decant off the liquor, and dry the crystals on 
sabes paper. 


SuLPHAS KALI. Dub. 

Sulphate of Kalz. ' 
Let the salt which remains after the distillation of nitrous acid 
be seduced to powder, and dissolved in a sufficient quantity 
of boiling water. Add as much potash as will saturate the 
superfluous acid. Let the filtered liquor be evaporated with 
a very Beatle heat, that it may crystallize. 





Tus salt is very seldom prepated on purpose, as it may be 
obtained from the residuum of many other preparations, by 
simple solution and crystallization ; for so strong is the affini- 
ty between sulphuric acid and potass, that they” scarcely ever 
meet without combining to form this salt. All the sulphates, 
except that of baryta, are decomposed by potass and most of 
its combinations ; and reciprocally, all the compounds of pot- 
ass are decomposed by sulphuric acid and most of its combi- 
nations ; and in all these decompositions, sulphate of potass is 
one of the products. 

The greatest part of the sulphate of potass of commerce is 
obtained from the residuum of the distillation of sulphate of 
iron with nitrate of potass, by lixiviating it, supersaturating 
the solution with carbonate of potass, filtering it boiling hot, 
and allowing it to crystallize. The liquor remaining after the 
precipitation of magnesia is also a solution of sulphate of pot- 
ass. It is likewise got in considerable quantities from the re- 
siduum, remaining in the retort, after the distillation of ni- 
trous acid, and the London and Dublin colleges have given 
directions for obtaining it, in this way, by simply saturating 
the excess of acid with subcarbonate of potass. Mr Phillips 
says it would be more economical to saturate any unavoidable 
excess of acid by lime, and reject the sulphate of lime form- 
ed, as the sulphate of potass is not so costly as the carbonate 
of potass used to make it. This process has been adopted | 
by the Edinburgh college. 

. Sulphate of potass forms small, transparent, very hard crys- 
tals, generally aggregated in crusts, and permanent in the air. 
Their primitive form is pyramidal dedecahedrons with iso- 
-sceles triangular faces meeting at the summit, at an angle of 
about 66.) 1 and at the base 1 3.45.- It has a bitter taste, is 
slowly soluble i in water, requiring 16 waters, at60°, and 4 at 
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212°. It is not soluble in alcohol. It decrepitates when 
thrown on live coals, and melts in a red heat. . 

It consists of 32.8 acid, and 67.2 potash and water, ac- 
cording to Mr Phillips. It is decomposed by the barytic 
salts; by the nitrates and muriates of lime and of strontia; 
by the tartrates partially ; and by the salts of mercury, silver, 
and lead. 

Medical use.— Sulphate of potass, in small doses, as a scru- 
ple, or half a drachm, is an useful aperient ; in larger ones, as 
_ four or five drachms, a mild cathartic, which does not pass 
off so hastily as the sulphate of soda, and seems to extend its 
action farther. 


PoTASSH SUPERSULPHAS. Lond. 
Supersulphate of Potass. 


Take of : | 
The salt which remains after the distillation of nitric acid, 
two pounds, 
Boiling water, four pints. | 
Mix, dissolve the salt, and filter. Then boil down to one-half, 
and set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquid, and dry 
the crystals or blotting paper. 


Tuis salt is acid to the taste, reddens vegetable blues, and 
effervesces with alkaline carbonates. Mr Phillips found, that | 
100 grains required 25 of dried subcarbonate of soda for sa~ | 
turation. It is directed by Lowitz to be prepared by mixing — 
seven parts of sulphuric acid with the same quantity of water 
_ in a large matrass, and adding to the hot mixture, as quickly 
as possible, four parts of potashes in fine powder. On cool- 
ing, the supersulphate of potass shoots in fine large crystals, 
whose primitive form is an acute rhomboid of 74° and 106°. 
These are to be quickly washed in water and dried. This. 
mode of directly preparing it is, however, unnecessary, as it 
is produced in sufficient quantity in the distillation of nitric 
acid. Its preparation, however, is attended with some diffi- 
culty, and Mr Phillips at first thought that there was no su- 
persulphate, as he only obtained from the residuum of the 
distillation of nitrous acid, sulphate with acid adhering to it. 
From subsequent experiments, he is of opinion, that it may 
be made to yield supersulphate or sulphate, according as the 
solution is more or less concentrated. When the residual salt 
is dissolved in only about an equal weight of water, Mr Phil- - 
lips found it deposite, on cooling, supersuiphate of potass, 
without any appearance of pellicle ; but if the solution be eva- 
porated to a pellicle, according to the former directions of 


~ 
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the college, the whole concretes into a solid mass ; and when ,.. 
the solution is not perfectly concentrated, the crystals obtain- 
ed are sulphate of ‘potass. This salt was formerly called Sal 
enixum and Tartarus vitriolatus acidus. It is solubie in two 
waters at 60°, and less than one at 212°. It consists of 37 — 
parts of sulphate of potass, and 33 sulphuric acid. | 

It is used in its unrefined state by silversmiths, and is re- 
commended by Lowitz for preparing acetic acid, by decom- 
posing acetate of soda. It promises to be a valuable medi- 
cine, as enabling us to give sulphuric acid in combination with 
an aperient salt, and being less disagreeable and more soluble 
than the neutral sulphate. 


SULPHAS POTASSE CUM SULPHURE. Ld. 
2 Sulphate of Potass with Sulphur. 
Take of 
‘Nitrate of potass in powder ; 
Sublimed sulphur, of each equal parts. 
Mingle them well together, and inject the mixture, by little 
and little at a time, into a red hot crucible; the deflagra- — 
_ tion being over, let the salt cool, after which it is to be put 
‘into a glass vessel well corked. 


In this process the nitric acid of the nitrate of potass is de- - 
composed by the sulphur, which is in part acidified. But the 
quantity of oxygen contained in the nitric acid is not always 
sufficient to acidify the whole sulphur employed; therefore, 

part of it remains in the state of sulphureous acid, which is 
probably chemically combined with part of the potass in the 
state of sulphite; for the whole saline mass formed is more 
soluble in water than sulphate of potass. It is crystallizable, 
and by exposure to the air gradually attracts oxygen, and is 
converted into sulphate, or perhaps supersulphate of potass ; 
for even when recently prepared, it is manifestly acid. But 
this preparation, like all those depending on the uncertain ac- 
tion of fire, is apt to vary. In some experiments which I 
made to determine the state in which the sulphur existed in 
this salt carefully prepared, it seemed to be sulphuric acid; 
for it neither gave out a sulphureous smell on the addition of 
sulphuric acid, nor was a solution of it precipitated by acids. 
In others the presence of sulphuretted hydrogen was obvious; 
but in no instance could sulphur, in any notable quantity, be 
detected. Hence its Edinburgh name, Sulphas potasse cum 
sulphure, and the mode of preparation proposed by some, 
of simply triturating these substances together, are manifestly 
incorrect. In its medical effects and exhibition, it agrees 
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with sulphureous mineral waters, which colitis a proportion 
of sais salt. 


Tartras porassm. Ld. 
Lartrate of see 


Take of 
Subcarbonate of potass, one part; | : 
Supertartrate of potass, three parts, or as much as may be 

sufficient ; 
Boiling water, fifteen parts. 

To the subcarbonate of potass, dissolved in the water, gra- 
dually add the supertartrate of potass in fine powder, as 
long as it raises any effervescence, which generally ceases 
before three times the weight of the carbonate of potass has 
been added ; then strain ihe cooled liquor through paper ; 
and, after due evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. 


Porass# TARTRAS. Lond. 
Lartrate of Potass. 


Take of 
Subcarbonate of potass, sixteen ounces ; ; 

Supertartrate of potass, three pounds ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate of potass in the water, then add 
the supertartrate of potass in powder, until it cease to ex- 
cite effervescence. Filter the liquor through paper. Then 
evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and set it aside to 
crystallize. Pour off the liquor, and dry the cfystals on 
blotting iss 

-'TarTaRAs KALI. Dub, 
Tartrate of Kali. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of kali, one pound ; 

Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two pounds and a 
half, or as much as will saturate the kali; 
Boiling water, a gallon. 

Gradually add the tartar to the subcarbonate of kali dissolved 
in the water ; strain the liquor through paper, evaporate it, 
and let it crystallize by cooling. ye 


.Tue tartaric acid is capable of uniting with potass in two 
proportions, forming in the one instance a neutral, and in the 
other an acidulous salt. The latter is an ahundant produc- 
tion of nature; but it is easily converted into the former, by _ 
saturating it with potass, or by depriving it of its excess of 
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acid. It is by the former method that the colleges direct tar- 
trate of potass to be prepared; and the process is so simple, 
that it requires little comment. For the sake of economy, we 
should come as near the point of saturation as possible; but 
any slight deviation from it will not be attended with muck 
inconvenience. Indeed it is perhaps advisable to have a 
slight excess of acid, which, forming a small quantity of very 
soluble salt, leaves the remainder perfectly neutral. ‘This is 
the case in the process of the Pharmacopoeia, as Mr Phil- 
lips says that 36 (30°) parts of supertartrate of potass require 
15.7 of subcarbonate for their saturation, instead of 12, the 
quantity ordered. ‘The evaporation must be conducted in an 
earthen vessel, for iron discolours the salt. It is easily crys= 
tallized, and the crystals become moist in the air. We have 
here a striking example of the change produced upon crys- 
tals, by saturating the excessive acid of a super-salt, the’ pri- 
mitive form of the supertartrate being a rectangular octohe- 
dron, and of the tartrate a rectangular tetrahedral prism. It 
has an unpleasant bitter taste. It is soluble in four parts of 
cold water, and still more soluble in boiling water, and it is 
also soluble in alcohol. It is totally or partially decomposed 
by all acids. On this account it is improper to join it with 
tamarinds, or other acid fruits; which is too often done in 
the extemporaneous practice of those physicians who are fond. 
of mixing different cathartics together, and know little of 
chemistry. It is also totally decomposed by lime, baryta, 
strontia, and magnesia, partially by the sulphates of potass, 
soda, and magnesia, and by the muriate of ammonia. 

_ Medical use—In doses of a scruple, half a drachm, or a 
drachm, this salt is a mild, cooling aperient: two or three 
drachms commonly loosen the belly; and an ounce proves 
pretty strongly purgative. It has been particularly recom- 
mended as a purgative for maniacal and melancholic patients. 
It is an useful addition to the purgatives of the resinous kinds 
as it promotes their operation, and at the same time tends to 
correct their griping quality. 


SUBCARBONAS SoD. Lid: 
: Subcarbonate of Soda. 

Take of : 
* Impure subcarbonate of soda, any quantity. | | 
Bruise it; then boil in water till all the salt be dissolved. 

Strain the solution through paper, and evaporate it in an 
» iron vessel, so that after it has cooled the salt may crystal- 

lize. | : 

vA 


Or 
oan 
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Dub. 

Take of 
Barilla, in powder, ten pounds ; 
Water, two gallons. ) : ft 

Boil the barilla in the water, in a covered vessel, for two 
hours, agitating it from time to time. Strain the liquor, 
and boil the barilla which remains, after triturating it again 
with an equal quantity of water. This may be repeated 
a third time. Evaporate the leys, filtered and mixed, in 
a wide iron vessel, to dryness, taking care that the saline 
mass remaining be not again liquefied by too great a de- 
sree of heat, and agitate it with an iron spatula, until its 
colour become white. Lastly, dissolve it in boiling water ; 
and, after due evaporation, let it crystallize by slow refri- 
geration. ‘The crystals will be purer, if, before each boil- 
ing, the barilla be exposed to the air for some time. It | 
should be crystallized when the air is at the freezing tem- 
perature, and in a liquor whose specific gravity is 1220. 

If the salt be not pure, repeat the solution and crystalliza- 
tion. | 


Sop supcaRBonas. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of Potass. 


Take of ie Me 
Impure soda in powder, one pound; 
Boiling distilled water, four pints. | 
Boil the soda in the water for half an hour, and filter. Eva- 
porate the solution to two pints, and set it aside to crystal- 
lize. ‘Throw away the residuary liquor. 


THESE directions are principally intended for the purifica= 
tion of the Spanish barilla, which is a fused mass, consisting, 
indeed, principally of carbonate of soda, but also containing § 
charcoal, earths, and other salts. The two first causes of 
impurity are easily removed by solution and filtration, and 
the salts may be separated by taking advantage of their dif- 
ferent solubility in cold and in hot water. But the prepara- 
tion of carbonate of soda, by the decomposition of sulphate 
of soda, has now become a manufacture, and is carried to 
such perfection, that its further purification is almost unne- | 
cessary for the purposes of the apothecary. 

The primitive form is an octohedron, with a rhombic base 
of 60° and 120°, the planes of which meet at the summit at 
104, and at the base at 76°. 


\ 
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| - Sop suBcARBoNasS ExsiccaTa. Lond. 
oS Dried SB OK Ag of Soda. 
Take of 
Subcarbonate of sida, one pound. 
Apply a boiling heat to the subcarbonate of soda in a deen 
iron vessel, until it be perfectly exsiccated, stirring it conti- _ 
nually with an iron spatula. Lastly, reduce it to powder. 


CARBONAS SOD siccaATUM. Dub. 
| Dried Carbonate of Soda. 

Liquefy, over the fire, crystals of carbonate of soda, in a sil- 
ver crucible, and then, increasing the heat, stir the lique- 
fied salt, until, by the consumption of the water, it become 
dry. 

ae it to fine powder, and keep it in close vessels. 

SUBCARBONATE of soda, deprived of its water of crystalli- 
zation, is a very excellent remedy, for which we are indebted 
to Dr Beddoes; he desires it to be prepared by simply expo- 
sing the pounded crystals before the fire; which appears to 
be preferable to the process directed by the colleges, in which 
much of the carbonic acid may be expelled. By simple efflo- 
rescence, crystallized carbonate of soda loses more than half 
its weight, and falls down into a fine permanent powder. 
Whenever soda is prescribed in the form of pills, the efflores- 
ced carbonate is to be used, as, when made of the crystallized 
‘salt, they crack, and fall to pieces by the action of the air up- 
on them. 

Medical use.—Dr Beddoes first eeriicd the powder 
of effloresced soda, in calculous complaints, as a substitute for 
the supercarbonated alkaline waters, when these produced 
giddiness, or were too expensive ; but its use has since been 
_ extended much farther ; and it is found to be, not only an ex- 
cellent antacid, but seems almost to possess specific virtues in 
affections of the urinary organs. One or two scruples may 
he given, in the course of the day, in the form of powder, or 
in pills made up with soap and some aromatics. 


: CARBONE sopas. Ld. 

Take of © 
Subcarbonate of soda, two parts ; 

Water, three parts. 

Dissolve the salt in the water, and pass through it a stream 
of carbonic acid gas, until it cease to be absorbed. | Filter 
the liquor, and evaporate with a heat not exceeding 180, 
so that it form a crystalline mass. 
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Carbonic acid is most easily obtained from equal weights of 
carbonate of limein powder, and of puinnune acid diluted 
with much water. 


SoD# carponas. Lond. 
Carbonate of Soda. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of soda, one pound ; 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, three ounces? 

- Distilled water, a pint. | 

Add the ammonia to the subcarbonate of soda dissolved in 
the water; then apply a heat of !80°, in a sand bath, fer 
three hours, or until all the ammonia be expelled. _ Lastly, 
set it aside to crystallize. 

In the same manner evaporate the residuary liquor, and set 
it aside again to crystallize. ‘ 


Tus salt bears the same relation to the cABCARE ENTE of so- 
da that the carbonate of potass does to its subcarbonate. Kla- 
proth first described it, and says it consists of 39 carbonic 
acid, 38 soda, and 23 water. It is found native in hard stri- 
ated masses in the province of Sukena in Africa, and is call- 
ed Trona. 

Mr Phillips objects on calculation to the quantity of car- 
bonate of ammonia employed by the London college, as unne- 
cessarily too large; for in subcarbonate of soda, the alkali is 
to the acid as three to two, and in the carbonate they are 
equal, and in 100 parts of crystals of subcarbonate are 35 of 
salt, consisting of 21 soda and i4 acid, requiring therefore 7 
additional acid to neutralize it. NW, as 100 carbonate of 
ammonia contains 50 acid, it follows, that 14 will furnish the 
necessary acid, and that 25, the quantity ordered by the coi- 
lege, 1s excessive. , 


AQUA SUPERCARBONATIS SODE. Lid. 
: Solution of Supercarbonate of Soda. rn 
Take of | ) | ! 
_ Water, ten pounds ; | ° 
Subcarbonate of soda, two ounces. | 
Dissolve and pass through it a stream of carbonic acid gas, 
arising from 
P bodes of carbonate of lime; 
Sulphuric acid, of each three pounds; 
Water, three pounds, gradually and cautiously mixed. 
Nooth’s apparatus is well adapted for this process. But if a 
larger quantity of this solution be required, an apparatus 
must be used capable of furnishing sufficient pressure. 
The liquor should be kept in well-corked vessels. 
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_ By supersaturating soda with carbonic acid, it is rendered 
more agreeable to the palate, and may be taken in larger 
quantities, without affecting the stomach. This is now in 
common use 2s a cooling beverage, under the title of soda-wa- 
ter ; and it may not be unnecessary to mention, that its place 
cannot be at all supplied by what is sold as soda powder, — 
which is not a supercarbonate of soda, but merely a mixture 
of salts, which effervesces on being dissolved. Indeed, one 
moment’s reflection must shew the impossibility of reducing 
to a solid form, a salt which cannot exist in solution, except 
under very great pressure. 


Puospuas sop. Ld. 

Phosphate of Soda. 

‘Take of 
Bones burnt to whiteness, and powdered, ten pounds; 
Sulphuric acid, six pounds ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the powdered bones with the sulphuric acid in an earthen 
vessel; then add the water, and mix again; add nine pounds 

- of water: then place the vessel in a vapour bath, and di- 
gest for three days; after which, dilute the mass with nine 
pounds more of boiling water, and strain the liquor through | 
a strong linen cloth. Lastly, pour over the mass boiling 
water, until the whole phosphoric acid be washed out. Set 
by the strained liquor, that the impurities may subside ; 
decant the clear solution, and evaporate it to nine pounds. 
To this liquor poured from the impurities, and heated 
in an earthenware vessel, add subcarbonate of soda, dis+ 
solved in warm water, until the effervescence cease. Fil- 
ter, and set it aside to crystailize. To the liquor that re- 
mains after the crystals are taken out, add a little sub- 
carbonate of soda, if necessary, so as to saturate exactly 
the phosphoric acid; and dispose the liquor, by evapora- 
tion, to form crystals, as long as it wil Ifurnish any. Last- 
ly, the crystals are to ke kept in a well-closed vessel, 


Dub. 

Take of 
Burnt bones, in powder, five pounds ; - 

Sulphuric acid, three pounds and a half, by weight. 

Mix the powder, in an earthen vessel, with the sulphuric acid; 
gradually add five pints of water, and agitate the mixture; 
digest for three days, adding, from time to time, more wa- 
ter, to prevent the mass from becoming dry, and continue 
the agitation: then add five pints of boiling water, and 
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strain through linen, pouring on boiling water.repeatedly, 

until all the acid be washed out. Set aside the strained li- 

quor until the faeces subside, from which pour it off; and 

reduce, by evaporation, to one half: then add, of carbonate 
of soda (dissolved in a sufficient quantity of warm water,) 
three pounds ten ounces. Filter; and, by alternate eva- 
poration and cooling, let it form crystals, which are to be 
kept in a well-closed vessel. | 

If the salt be not sufficiently pure, dissolve and crystallize it 
again. 

Tue first part of this process consists in destroying the ge- 
Jatine of the bones, by the action of heat. When burnt to 
perfect whiteness, they retain their form, but become friable, | 
and consist of phosphate of lime, mixed with a very little car- 
bonate of lime and carbonate of soda. In performing this | 
part of the process, we must take care not to heat the bones 
to a bright red, as by it they undergo a kind of semi-fusion, 
and become less soluble. ‘(he complete combustion of the 
charcoal is facilitated by the free contact of the air: we must, © 
therefore, bring every part, in succession, to the surface, and 
break the larger pieces. : 

In the second part of the process, the phosphate of lime is 
decomposed by the sulphuric acid. This decomposition is, 
however, only partial. The sulphuric acid combines with 
part of the lime, and forms insoluble sulphate of lime. The 
phosphoric acid, separated from that portion of hime, imme- 
diately combines with the rest of the phosphate of lime, and 
forms superphosphate of lime, which is not farther decompo- 
sable by sulphuric acid. : 

The superphosphate of lime, thus formed, is soluble in wa- 
ter; but, as the sulphate of lime, with which it is mixed, con- 
cretes into a very solid mass, it 1s, in Some measure, defended 
from the action of water. On this account, the whole mass 
is directed to be digested, for three days, in vapour, by which 
means it is thoroughly penetrated, and prepared for solution 
in the beiling water, which is afterwards poured on it. It is 
probably to render the subsequent solution easier, that The- 
ard directs the bone-ashes to be made with water into a 
thin paste (owzllé,) before the sulphuric acid is added to 
them. 

Having thus got a solution of saperphosphate of lime, it is 
next decomposed by carbonate of soda, dissolved in water. 
This decomposition, likewise, is only partial, as it deprives 
the superphosphate of lime of its excess of acid only, and re- 
duces it to the state of phosphate. ‘The phosphate of lime, _ 
being insoluble, is easily separated by filtration, and the phos- 


‘ 
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phate of soda remains in solution. According to Thenard, 
the nicest point in the whole process is the determination of 
the proper quantity of carbonate of sodato be added. As the 
phosphate of soda does not crystallize freely, unless there be a 
slight excess of base, he directs, that a little more carbonate 
of soda be added than what is merely sufficient to saturate the 
excess of acid in the superphosphate of lime, but not to con- 
tinue the addition until it cease to produce any precipitate. 
We must also take care not to carry the evaporation of the so- 
lution of phosphate of soda so far as to form a pellicle; for it 
then concretes into an irregular mass, and does not form 
beautiful crystals. After each crystallization, we must exa- 
mine the liquor which remains, and, if it be acid, or merely 
neutral, add to it a little of the solution of carbonate of soda. 
In this way, Thenard got from 2100 parts of bone ashes, 
700 of sulphuric acid, and 667 of carbonate of soda, 885 of 
phosphate of soda. According to Fourcroy, phosphate of 
lime consists of 0.41 acid, and 0.59 lime, and superphosphate 
_of lime of 0.54 acid, and 0.46 lime: phosphate of lime treat- 
ed with sulphuric acid, is only deprived of 0.24 lime, and 
changed into 0.76 of superphosphate, consisting of 0.59 phos- 
_ phate of lime, and 0.17 of phosphoric acid ; and it is only 
with this portion of acid that we are able to combine soda. 
Fourcroy is also of opinion, that phosphate of lime requires 
only 0.4 of its weight of sulphuric acid to decompose it, where- 
as 0.6 are employed by the Kdinburgh college, and 0.7 by 
the Dublin. This is not only, therefore, a waste of acid, but 
it renders the product impure, by being mixed with sulphate 
_of soda, which is sometimes actually the case in the phosphate 
of commerce. Besides, as bone ashes are of very little value, 
it is better that a portion of them should escape undecom- 
posed, than that an excess of acid should be added to them. 

Mr Funcke, of Linz, has discovered a still more economi- 
cal and expeditious method. It consists in saturating the ex- 
cess of lime in calcined bones with diluted sulphuric acid, and 
then dissolving the remaining phosphate of lime in nitric acid. 

To this solution he adds an equal quantity of sulphate of so- 
da, and then recovers the nitric acid by distillation. The 
phosphate of soda is then separated from the sulphate of lime, 
by the affusion of water and crystallization. 

Phosphate of soda crystallizes in rhomboidal prisms, termi- 
nated by three-sided pyramids. Its taste resembles that of 
common salt. At 60° it is soluble in four parts of water, and . 
at 212° intwo. It effloresces in the air. By heat, it under- 
goes the watery fusion, and at last melts into a white mass. It 
consists, according to Thenard, of 15 phosphoric acid, 19 so- 
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da, and 66 water of crystallization. It is decomposed by most 
of the salts having an earthy base. 

Medical use.— Phosphate of soda was introduced into the 
practice of physic by the ingenious Dr George Pearson of 
London. It possesses the same medical qualities as sulphate 
of soda, and the tartrate of potass and soda, being an excellent 
purgative, in the quantity of an ounce or ten drachms ; and it 
has the peculiar advantage over these two salts, of being much 
less nauseous than they are. Its taste is extremely similar 
to that of common salt; and, when given in a bason of water. 
gruel, or veal broth, made without salt, it is scarcely per- 
ceptible by the palate: and consequently it is well adapted for 
patients whose stomachs are delicate, and who have an anti- 
pathy against the other saline purges. ‘The only objection to 
its general use is the very great difference between its price 
and that of sulphate of soda; a difference which might cer- 
tainly be diminished. | 


~ Mortas sop siccatum.: Dub. 
Dried Muriate of Soda. 
Take of 
Muriate of soda, any quantity. 
Roast it over the fire in an iron vessel, loosely coveralls until 
it cease to decrepitate, agitating it from time to time. 


By this process, the muriate of soda is reduced into the 
state in which it Is employed for the distillation of muriatic 
acid. It not only deprives it entirely of its water of crystalli- 
zation, which, from being variable in quantity, would other- 
wise render the acid obtained unequal in strength, but also 
destroys some colouring matter which it contains; for, if we 
prepare muriatic acid from crystallized muriate of soda, we 
obtain a coloured muriatic acid, while the decrepitated mu- 
riate furnishes a perfectly colourless one. 


‘ 


SULPHAS soDE. Ld. 
Sulphate of Soda. 

Dissolve the acidulous salt, which remains after the distillation 
of muriatic acid, in water; and having mixed powdered 
chalk with it, to remove the superfluous acid, set it aside 
until the sediment subsides ; then strain through paper the 
liquor decanted from them, and evaporate so that it may 
crystallize. | 


Sopa sutpHas. Lond. 

Take of 
The salt which remains after the distillation of muriatic 
acid, two pounds ; : 


‘ 
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Boiling water, two pints and a half: 

Dissolve the salt in the water, and gradually add as much 
subcarbonate of soda as will saturate the excessive acid. 
Evaporate until a pellicle appear, and, after filtering the li- 
quor, set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquor, and 
dry the crystals on blotting paper. 


Dub, 3 

Dissolve the salt, which remains after the distillation of mu- 
riatic acid, in a sufficient quantity of boiling water. Filter 
the solution, and after due evaporation, crystallize the salt 
by slow refrigeration. 

Tue Edinburgh college do not preserve the superabundant. 
acid, by saturating it with carbonate of soda, as the London 
college, but get rid of it by saturating it with carbonate of 


\ 


lime, with which it forms an insoluble sulphate of lime. In 


fact, the price of sulphate of soda is so very small, that it is 
no economy to use carbonate of soda to saturate the super- 
abundant acid. 

By far the greatest part of the sulphate of soda is obtained 
from manufacturers, as a result of processes performed for the 
sake of other substances, as in the preparation of muriate of 


ammonia, oxygenized muriatic acid, &c.. It may be econo- 


f 


mically obtained by making into a paste, with a sufficient 
quantity of water, eight parts of burnt gypsum, five of. clay, 
and five of muriate of soda. ‘This mixture is burnt in a kiln 
or oven, then ground to powder, diffused in a sufficient quan- 
tity of water, and, after being strained, is evaporated and 
crystallized. — | “ane ! 

‘The primitive form appears to be a right rhomboid prism _ 
of about 72 and 108. 

Sulphate of soda crystallizes in six-sided prisms, terminated 
by dihedral summits. ‘The crystals are often irregular, and 
their sides are usually channelled. Their taste is at first salt, 
and afterwards disagreeably bitter. ‘They are soluble in 2.67 
parts of water at 60°, and in 0.8 at 212°. In the air they 
effloresce. ‘They undergo the watery fusion, and, in a red 


‘heat, melt.. They consist of 23.52 sulphuric acid, 18.48  so~ 


da, and 58 water ; and when dried at 700°, of 56 acid, and 
44 soda. It is decomposed by baryta and potass, and salts 
io oa these bases, and by the salts of silver, mercury, and 
ead. | 

Medical use.-—Taken from half an ounce to an ounce, or 
more, it proves a mild and useful purgative; and in smaller 
doses largely diluted, aserviceable aperientanddiuretic. It is 


\ 
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commonly given in solution, but it may also be given in pow- 
der, after it has efforesced. In this form the dose must be 
reduced to one-half. 


TARTRAS POTASSE ET SODE. Ld. 

han Lartrate of Potass and Soda. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of soda, one part ; 

Supertartrate of potass, three parts, ora sufficient quantity 5 
Boiling water, fifteen parts. 

To the subc ‘arbonate dissolved in the water, add the super- 
tartrate in fine powder as long as it produces any efferves- 
cence, which commonly ceases before three times the weight 
of the subcarbonate be added. ‘Then filter the liquor after 
it is cold through paper, and after due evaporation set it 
aside to crystallize. | - 


TARTARAS SODE ET KALI. Dub. 
Tartrate of Soda and Kali. 

Take of 
Carbonate of soda, twenty ounces ; 

Crystals of tartar in very fine powder, two pounds ; 
Distilled water, boiling, ten pints. 

Dissolve the Pe cosbenste of scda in the water, and gradual- 
ly add the crystals of tartar ; filter the iqguor through pa- 
per; evaporate, and set it aside to crystallize by slow 
cooling. 


SODA TARTARIZATA. Lond. 
Tartarized Soda. 

Take of 
Subcarbonate of soda, twenty ounces 5 
Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two pounds ; 

Boiling water, ten pints. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate of soda in the water, and gradual- 
ly add the supertartrate of potass. Filter the solution 
through paper ; evaporate until a pellicle be formed, and 
set it aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquor, and dry the 
crystals on blotting paper. 


THE tartaric abide: in several instances, is capable of enter- 
ing into combination, at the same time, with two bases. In 
the present example, the superabundant acid of the super- 
tartrate of potass is neutralized with soda, and, in place of a 
mixture of tartrate of potass and tartrate of soda, each pos- 
sessing their own properties, there results a triple salt, having 
peculiar properties, 
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The tartrate of potass and soda forms large and very re- 
gular crystals, in the form of prisms with eight sides, nearly 
equal, which are often divided longitudinally, almost through 
their axis. The principal form is a rhomboidal tetrahedral 
prism of 80° and 100°, with rhombic faces. It has a bitter 
taste. It is soluble in about five parts of water, and effloresces 
in the air. It is decomposed by the strong acids, which com- 
bine with the soda, and separate supertartrate of potass, and. 
‘by baryta and lime. By heat its acid is destroyed. It con- 
sists of 54 tartrate of potass, and 46 tartrate of soda. Mr 
Phillips found that 18 parts af subcarbonate of soda were suf= 
ficient to neutralize 24 of supertartrate of potass. 

Medical use.—It was introduced into medical practice by 
M. Seignette, an apothecary at Rochelle, whose name it long 
bore, and is still very much employed as an excellent purga- 
tive salt. 


Aoua aMmoniz. Ed. 
Water of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; 

Quicklime, fresh burnt, one pound and a half: 
Distilled water, one pound ; 
Water, nine ounces. 

Pour the water on the powdered lime, contained in an iron 
or earthen vessel, which is then to be covered up until the 
slaked limecool. ‘Then mix themuriate, previously ground 
into very fine powder, thoroughly with the lime, by tritu- 
rating them together in a mortar, and immediately put the 
mixture into a | glass retort. Place the retort in a sand- 
bath, and connect with it a receiver furnished with a tube 
whieh i is to be inserted almost to the bottom of a phial, con- 
taining the distilled water. But the phial should be only 
half filled. 

The fire is now to be kindled, and gradually increased, until 
the bottom of the sand. pot ‘becomes ee. and no more gas 
and liquor come over. 


AOUA AMMONITE caustic&. Dub. 
_ Water of Caustic Ammonia. 
Take of 
Muriate of ammonia, sixteen ounces ; 
Lime, fresh burnt, two pounds ; 
Water, six pints. 
Sprinkle one pint of the water upon the lime, placed in a 
stoneware vessel, and cover it up. ‘Twenty-four hours ai- 
terwards, mix the salt with the lime, which: will have 
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crumbled to powder, taking care to avoid the vapours. 
Then put the mixture into a retort, and pour upon it the 
rest of the water. Having previously agitated them, draw 
off, with a moderate heat, twenty ounces, by measure, of 
liquor, into a refrigerated receiver, having luted carefully 
the joining of the vessels. 

The specific gravity of this liquor is to that of distilled water 
as 936 to 1000. 


Liquor amMoniz. Lond. 
: Liquor of Ammonia. 

Take of 
Mauriate of ammonia, eight ounces ; 

Fresh lime, six ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 

Pour a pint of the water upon the lime; then cover the ves- 
sel and set it aside for an hour ; afterwards add the muriate 
of ammonia and the rest of the water, previously heated to 
ebullition, and cover up the vessel again. Filter the liquor 
after it has cooled, and draw off by distillation twelve fluid- 
ounces of liquor of ammonia. 

The specific grevity of liquor of ammonia is to that of water 
as 0.960 to 1.000. 


Tue lime is slaked before it is mixed with the muriate of 
ammonia, in order that the heat generated during the slaking 
may not decompose the muriate when they are mixed be- 
fore adding the water. 

In this process, the muriate of ammonia is decomposed by 
the lime, in consequence of its having a stronger affinity for 
muriatic acid than ammonia has. It is absolutely necessary 
that the lime employed be very récently burnt, as the presence 
of carbonic acid would render the ammonia partially carbo- 
nated. This accident is also prevented by the great excess of 
lime used. which, having a greater affinity for carbonic acid 
than ammonia has, retains any small quantity of it which may 
be accidentally present. ‘The water is essential to the exis- 
tence of the ammonia in a liquid form; for, in itself, it is a 
permanently elastic fluid. In the process adopted by the . 
Dublin college, a much greater quantity of water, however, 
is used than what is sufficient to abso: b all the ammonia : the - 
rest is intended to render the decomposition slower and more 
manageable, and to keep the muriate of lime, which remains 
in the retort, in solution; for otherwise it would concrete 
into a solid mass, adhering strongly to the bottom of the re- 
tort, very difficult to be washed out, and often endangering 
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its breaking. A very small degree of heat is sufficient for the 
distillation, and the whole ammonia rises with the first por- 
tion of water, or even before it. It is therefore necessary 
that the vessels be very closely luted to each other, to prevent 
it from escaping. But this renders the utmost care necessary 
in the distillation ; for too sudden. or too great a heat, from 
the rapid disengagement of gas, or even the expansion of the 
air contained in the vessels, would endanger their bursting. 

In the process directed in the Edinburgh Pharmacopceia, 
this danger is completely obviated, by disengaging the am- 
| monia in the form of gas, and combining it with the water, 
by means of pressure in a pneumatic apparatus. By this 
process, the water should be saturated with ammonia; but of 
this strength it is never sold in the shops, unless particularly 
desired, as, for common sale, it is always diluted with a cer- 
tain proportion of water. : ! 
Dorfurt, Bucholz, and Van Mons, agree in recommendin 
nearly the following process, which resembles that of the 
Edinburgh college. Slake 16 oz. of lime with a sufficient 
quantity of water to form a thick paste ; put it into a cucur- 
bit, and add 16 oz. of sal ammoniac ; lute on the capital, fur- 
nished with a bent tube, reaching to the bottom of a receiv- — 
er containing 24 oz. of water, and draw off 24 oz., so as to 
fill the space of 48 oz. previously marked on the receiver, 
and keep it in phials perfectly closed, by dipping their necks — 
when corked in wax. : 

We have already mentioned the properties of ammonia in 
_its gaseous form. When combined with water, it imparts te 
it many of these properties, and lessens its specific gravity. 
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Lable of the quantities of Real or Gaseous Ammonia in solutions of 
different Specific Gravities. ( Dalton.) 


Specific | Grains of ammo- | Grains of azmmo- Boiling point Volume of gas 
Gravity.| nia in 100 water | nia in 100 grains | of the liquid. condensed in 


grain measures of | of liquid. a given vol. 

liquid. Fahr. scale. , of liquid. 
85 30 35.3 26° 494: 
86 28 32.6 38 456 
-87 26 29.9 7? <50 419 
88 24: 27.3 eee 54 382 
-89 22 24.7 74 346 
90 | 20 22.2 . 86 311 
91 18 19.8 96 277 
«dD, 16 Hi Ac Y 100 244: 
93 14 Boal 122 211 
Sh | 1Z 12.8 134 180 
95 10 10.5 146 147 
36 | 8 8.3 158 116 
Ab 6 6.2. 173 87 
-98 4 As} 187 57 
39 2 Z 196 28 


Sir Humphry Davy’s results were somewhat different. He 
found 100 parts of sp. gr. 0.875, to contain 32.5 of ammo- 
nia; of sp. gr. 0.9054, 25.37 ; and of Sp. gt. 0.9692, 9.5 of 
ammonia. — 

Water of ammonia decomposes many of the earthy, and 
all the metalline salts, and is capable of dissolving, or combi- 
ning with, many of the metalline oxides, and even of oxydiz- 
ing some a the metals. When pure, water of ammonia does 
not effervesce with any of the acids, or form a precipitate 
with alcohol. As it readily absorbs carbonic acid from the 
atmospher e, the Edinburgh ‘college, very properly, order it to 
be kept in small phials. By neglecting this precaution in 
the shops, it often becomes carbonated before the large Re 
tles, in which it is commonly kept, be half done. 

Medical use.-—- Water of ammonia is very rarely given in- 
ternally, although it may be used in doses of ten to twenty 
drops, largely diluted, as a powerful stimulant in asphyxia, 
and similar diseases. Externally, it is applied to the skin as 
a rubefacient, and, in the form of gas, to the nostrils, and to 
the eyes, as a stimulant; in cases of torpor, paralysis, rheu- 
matism, syncope, hysteria, and chronic ophthalmia. 


AQUA AMMONIE DiLUTA. Ed. 
Diluted Water of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Water of ammonia, one part 5 
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Distilled water, two paris. 


Mix them. © 


Tus formula for preparing a diluted solution of ammonia 
is absolutely necessary ; for water of mmonia, of the strength 


_ obtained by following the direction «i the colleges, is perfectly 


unmanageable, and in fact is never dispensed by the apothe- 
caries, who have always been in the practice of substituting, 
(and it is well they did so,) for water of ammonia, when pre-. 
scribed, a form of it diluted according to their own judg-— 
ment, shi 


ALcoHon aMMoniatuM. Ed. 
Ammoniated Alcohol. 
Take of : 
Stronger alcohol, thirty-two ounces ; 
Fresh lime, twelve ounces; _ 
Muriate of lime, eight ounces ; 
Water, six ounces. 

Pour the water on the pounded lime in an iron or earthen= 
ware vessel, cover the vessel until the lime fall to powder ; 
then mix the muriate in very fine powder with the lime, by 
rubbing them together in a mortar, and immediately in- 
troduce them into a glass retort. Place the retort in a 
sand bath, and put on closely a receiver, furnished with a 
tube which passes to the bottom of a bottle containing the 
alcohol, but large enough to hold forty-eight ounces. 

Lastly, apply heat, to be gradually increased, until the bot- 
tom of the iron pot become red, and continue it as long as 
gas and fluid come over. | 


= 


SPIRITUS AMMONITE. Dub. 
Spirit of Ammonia. 


Take of 


Proof-spirit, three pints ; | 
_ Muriate of ammonia, four ounces ; 
Potashes, six ounces. 


_ Mix, and distil, with a slow fire, two pints. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Rectified spirit, two pints. 
Liquor of ammonia, one pint. 
Mix them. 


Wutn muriate of ammonia is decomposed by potashes, 


the product is a mixture of carbonate of ammonia, with a 


variable quantity of ammonia. Again, as diluted alcohol is 
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employed in this process by the Dublin college, and-one half 
only is drawn off, it is evident that there is either a want 
of economy, or the whole alcohol comes over before any 
of the water. But if the latter supposition be true, there is 
also a want of economy, for the alcohol will dissolve only 
the ammonia, and leave the whole carbonate undissolved. 
The fact is, that when we perform this process, a very large 
proportion of carbonate of ammonia sublimes, which remains 
undissolved in the distilled liquor ; but as this liquor (after the 
particles of carbonate of ammonia which were diffused through 
it, have separated in the form of very regular crystals, ad- 
hering to the sides cf the vessel) effervesces with acids, the 
distilled liquor cannot be pure alcohol, but must contain a 
proportion of water capable of dissolving some carbonate of 
ammonia. 7 : 

But to prove the want of chemical knowledge in the con- 
trivers of this process, it is only necessary to mention, that 
the product is unfit for the preparation of the aromatic am- 
moniated alcohol, as it will not dissolve the volatile oils. 

The process now, for the first time, directed by the Edin-. 
burgh college, is therefore infinitely preferable, as it is not 
only more elegant, but more economical, and dissolves the 
volatile oils perfectly. sit 

The Berlin college direct this preparation to be made by 
simply mixing two parts of alcoho! with one of water of am- 
monia; and the London college have substituted this process 
for the unchemical one in their former edition. Mr Phillips 
objects to the new process, when made with the daquor am- 
monie so strong as it was in the Pharmacopeeia 1809, its 
great difference in strength from that of the former Phar- 
macopeeia, while its doses are still stated tobe the same. For 
this error, not the college, but the commentators on its code, 
have to answer, and if we know the proportionate strength it — 
may be rectified. In the editio altera 1815, the strength 
is reduced more than one half. Mr Phillips found, that 
when the spirit of ammonia, as prepared by the process 
1809, had a sp. gr. of 0.914, the saturating power of a 
fluidounce as an alkali was equal to 95 grains of marble, 
whereas, by the former process, its sp. gr. was 0.845, and its 
saturating power 32 grains of marble; the former being 
three times as great as the latter, besides being caustic in- 
stead of subcarbonated. He has proposed to substitute an- 
other process, which shall be noticed in the remarks upon the 
Spt. Ammonise aromaticus: 
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SUBCARBONAS AMMONIE. Ed. 
Carbonate of Ammonia. 
Take of i 
- Muriate of ammonia, one part ; 
Soft carbonate of lime, dried, two parts. 
Having triturated them separately, mix them thoroughly, 
and ‘sublime from a retort into a refrigerated receiver. 


Take of : 
Muriate of ammonia, in powder, and well dried, 
Dried carbonate of soda, of each half a pound. 

Mix them, put them into an earthen retort, and sublime, 
with a heat gradually raised, into a cooled receiver. 


AMMONIZE suBCARBONAS. Lond. 
Subcarbonate of Ammonia. 

Take of | 

Muriate of ammonia, one pound ; 

___ Prepared chalk, dried, one pound and a half. 

-Triturate them separately, then mix and sublime them with 

a gradually increased heat, until the retort become red. 


In this process the two substances employed undergo a 
mutual decomposition, the muriatic acid combining with the 
lime or the soda, and the carbonic acid with the ammonia. 
‘The proportion of carbonate of lime directed by the Edin- 
burgh college is more than sufficient to decompose the muri- 
ate of ammonia ; but it is the safe side to err on; for it is only 
inconvenient, from obliging us’ to make use of larger vessels, 
and perhaps uneconomical, from requiring more fuel; whereas, 
if any portion of the muriate of ammonia were to remain un= 
decomposed, it would sublime along with the carbonate, and 
render the product impure. Mr Phillips says, that 94 of 
carbonate of lime are sufficient to decompose 100 muriate of 
ammonia. Gottling uses three parts of chalk to two of muriate 
of ammonia, but he dries his chalk before he weighs it. The 
chalk is always to be very carefully dried before it is used in 
this preparation, as the presence of moisture injures the pro- 
duct. ‘The ingredients are to be thoroughly mixed by tritur- » 
ation, before they are introduced into the retort, that no part 
of the muriate of ammonia may escape decomposition ; and 
we are even sometimes directed to cover the surface of. the 
mixture, after they are in the retort, with powdered chalk. 
This, however, is unnecessary. Carbonate-of lime does not 
act on muriate of ammonia till a considerable heat be applied. 
Gottling says, that the sublimation must be conducted in the 

2A 
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open fire, and therefore he uses an earthenware cucurbit, 
with a tubulated capital. When a glass retort is employed, 
it should have a very wide neck; and the best form for the 
receiver is cylindrical, as it enables us to get out the carbonate 
of ammonia condensed in it without breaking it. The re- 
siduum which remains in the retort furnishes muriate of lime 
by lixiviation and evaporation. 

By the Dublin college, carbonate of soda is employed for 
the preparation of carbonate of ammonia. ‘The theory of 
the process is the same, and the decomposition is effected at 
a lower temperature. But as soda is very rarely saturated 
with carbonic acid, part of the ammonia is evolved in the 

~~form of gas, which, if not permitted to escape, will burst the 
vessels. ‘To prevent this loss, therefore, Mr Gottling uses a 
cucurbit and capital, farnished with a bent tube, which is to 
be immersed in a phial of water: by which contrivance, while , 
the carbonate of ammonia is condensed in the capital, the 
gaseous ammonia is absorbed by the water. When soda is 
used, the residuum contains muriate of soda. | 

Carbonate of ammonia is obtained in the form of a white 
crystallized mass, of a fibrous texture, having the smell and 
taste of ammonia, but weaker. It is soluble in twice its 
weight of cold water; Mr Phillips says four times ; its solubi- 
lity is increased by increase of temperature ; but when dissol- 
ved in boiling water, it loses a portion of its carbonic acid 
with effervescence. It is insoluble in alcohol. It is permanent 
in the air, and is not decomposed, but is éasily vaporized by 
heat. It is said to vary very much in its composition, and to 
contain more ammonia, and less acid and water, in propor- 
tion to the high temperature employed in preparing it; the 
quantity of alkali varying from 50 to 20 per cent. It is de- 
composed by most of the acids, and all the alkaline, and some 
of the earthy bases; by the earthy sulphates, except those of 
baryta and strontia; by the earthy muriates and fluates; by 
the nitrates of baryta, and superphosphate of lime. — 

_ Medical use.-Carbonate of ammonia exactly resembles 
ammonia in its action on the living body; but is weaker, 
and is principally used as smelling salts in syncope and hyste- 
ria. 


SoLUTIO SUBCARBONATIS AMMONIE. Ed. 
Solation of Subcarbonate of Ammonia. 
Take of ‘ 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, one part ; 
Distilled water, four parts. 
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Dissolve the subearbonate in the water, and filter through - 
paper. 


LiguoR AMMONIZ SUBCARBONATIS. Lond. 

4 Liquor of Subcarbonate of Ammonia. 

Take of : 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, four ounces ; 

_ Distilled water, a pint. 

Dissolve the subcarbonate of ammonia in the water, and : 

filter through paper. 


{ 


Aova CARBONATIS AMMONIZ. Dub: 
| Solution of Carbonate of Ammonia. 

Take of ‘ 

Muriate of ammonia, one pound; 

Carbonate of soda; twenty eight ounces; 
_ Water, three pints. 
Distil off by a heat, gradually raised, two pints. 
The specific gravity of this liquor is 1095. 


Tue nature of the two first of these preparations is evident; 
and from its being more simple and uniform, and even econo- 
mical, it is preferable to the last, for which it is a substitute, 
as the product in that case is also a solution of carbonate of 
ammonia, while the residuum in the retort is an alkaline mu- 
Yiate. In this instance, the decomposition of the muriate of 
ammonia cannot be effected by carbonate of lime,’ because the 
addition of the water prevents the application of the necessary 
heat, whereas alkaline carbonates act at a moderate temper- 
ature. 


Liguor VoLATILIs cornu cERVINI. Dub. 

| : Volatile Liquor of Hartshorn. 
Take of 
Hartshorn, any quantity. 

Put it into a retort, and distil, with a gradually increased heat; 
the volatile liquor; salt, and oil. Then repeat the distilla- 
tion of the volatile liquor until it becomes as limpid as wa- 
ter, separating by filtration the oil and salt after each dis- 

tillation. The liquor will be more easily purified, if, after 
each distillation, except the first, there be added about a 
sixth part of its weight of charcoal of wood previously heat- 
ed to redness, then extinguished, by covering it with sand, _ 
and powdered while it is hot. 

If hartshorn cannot be had, the bones of any other land ani-= 
mal may be substituted for them: 


£3 
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_ Tue wholesale dealers have very large pots for this distilla- 
tion, with earthen heads, almost like those of the common 


still; for receivers they use a couple of oil jars, the mouths of 


which aré luted together; the pipe that comes from the head 
is connected by means of an adopter with the lower jar, which 
is also furnished with a cock for drawing off the fluids con- 
densed init. The upper jar is entire, and in it is condensed 
the solid carbonate of ammonia. When a large quantity of 
the subject is to be distilled, it is customary to continue the 
operation for several days successively ; only unluting the 
head occasionally, to put in fresh materials. _When the up- 
per jar becomes entirely filled with carbonate of ammonia, it 
cracks. It is then to be removed, the salt to be taken out of 
it, and a fresh one substituted in its place. : 

When only a small quantity is wanted, a common iron pot, 
such as Is usually fixed in sand fuenaees; may be employed, 
an iron head being fitted to it. The receiver ought to be 
large, and a lass, or rather tin adopter inserted between it 
and the head of the pot. 

‘The distilling vessel being charged with pieces of horn, a 
moderate fire is applied, which is slowly increased, and rai- 
sed at length to a very high degree. At first water arises, 
which gradually acquires colour and smell, from the admix- 


ture of empyreumatic oil and ammoniacal salts; carbonate ~ 


of ammonia next arises, which at first dissolves, as it comes 
over, in the water, and thus forms what ts called the spzrzt. 
When the water is saturated, the remainder of the salt con- 
cretes in a solid form on the cides af the recipient. If it be 
required to have the whole of the salt solid, and undissolved, 
the water should be removed as soon as the salt begins to a- 
rise, which may be. known by the appearance of white fumes ; : 

and that this may be done the more commodiously, the re- 
ceiver should be left unluted, till this first part of the process* 
be finished. ‘The white vapours, which now arise, sometimes 
come over with such vehemence as to throw off or burst the 
receiver : to prevent this accident, it is convenient to have a 
small hole in the luting, which may be occasionally stopt with 
a wooden peg, or opened, as the operator shall find proper. 

Lastly, the oil arises, which acquires greater colour and con- 

sistency as the operation advances. ‘Carbonate of ammonia 
still comes over, but it is partly dissolved in the hot oily va- 
pour. At the same time, there is a considerable disengage- 

ment of gas, consisting of a mixture of carburetted hydro- 

gen, often containing ‘sulphur and phosphorus, and of car- 

bonic acid. 


2 
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All the liquid matters being poured out of the receiver, the 
| salt, which remains adhering to its sides, is to be washed out 
with a little water, and added, to the rest. It is convenient 
to let the whole stand for a few hours, that the oil may the 
better disengage itself from the liquor, so as to be separated 
first by a funnel, and afterwards more perfectly, by filtration 
through wet paper. ees | 
None of these products, except perhaps a small quantity of 
the carbonic acid, exist ready formed in the matter subjected 
to the distillation, but are produced by a new arrangement of 
its constituents. For the production of ammonia, it is abso- 
lutely necessary that it contain nitrogen, or be what we have 
called a quaternary oxide. Although some vegetable, and most. 
animal, substances are of this kind, yet only the most solid 
parts of animals, such as bone or horn, are employed for the 
production of ammonia; because they furnish it less mixed 
. with other substances, are easily obtained and at little ex- 
pence, and are very manageable in the distillation. On the 
application of heat, as soon as ail the water which they con- 
tained is expelled, their elements begin to act on each other, 
-and to form binary, or at most ternary compounds. Water 
is formed of part of the oxygen and hydrogen, ammonia of 
nitrogen and hydrogen, carbonic acid of carbon and oxygen, 
then oii of hydrogen and carbon, while the superfluous carbon 
remains in the retort in the state of charcoal. As the forma- - 
tion of these substances is simultaneous, or in immediate suc 
cession, they are not obtained separately, but are mixed with 
each other. ‘The water is saturated with carbonate of ammo- 
nia, and impregnated with empyreumatic oil, while the car- 
bonate of ammonia is discoloured with oil; and the oil con- 
tains carbonate of ammonia dissolved in it. :.They may, how- 
ever, be separated from each other, in a great measure, in 
the manner already described. But a small portion of oil ob- 
stinately adheres both to the salt and its solution,-which con- 
stitutes the only difference between salt and spirit of hartshorn, 
as they are called, and the purer carbonate of ammonia, as 
obtained by the decomposition of muriate-of ammonia. 
AQUA ACETATIS AMMONIA. Ed. a 
| Water of Acetate of Ammom-— 
Take of 9° aun i Pak ks oh in, 
Subeontveue acid, slbettdter quanaicgs nays 

“add the acid gradually, until th | 


saturated, e subcarbonate is accurately 
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Dub. 
Take of . AlN 
Carbonate of ammonia, two ounces. 
Add gradually, with frequent agitation, three eat ‘aa, a 
half of distilled vinegar, or as much as will saturate the 
ammonia, as proved by the test of litmus. 


Liguor AMMONIA aceTaTis. Lond. 
Solution of Acetate of srs asic 
Take of 
Carbonate of ammonia, two ounces 5 
Acetic acid, four pints. 
Add the acid to the carbonate of ammonia until the efferves- 
' cence cease, and miX. 


THE exact point of saturation should be ascertained by. , 
the alternate use of litmus and turmeric papers. 

By this process, we obtain acetate of ammonia, dissolved in 
the water of the acetic acid ; but as this is apt to vary in quan- 
tity, the solution also varies in strength, and the erystallization 
of the salt is attended with too much difficulty to be practised 
for pharmaceutical purposes. Its crystals are long, slender, and. 
flatted, of a pearly white colour, and of a cool sweetish taste, 
are very deliquescent, melt at 170°, and sublime at 250°. I¢ 
is decomposed by the acids, alkalies, and several of the earths, 
and metalline salts; and when in solution, its acid is decom- 
posed spontaneously, and by heat. It is alsodecomposed by a 
solution of superacetate of lead. This was suspected to be ow- 
ing to the vinegar employed being contaminated with sulphu- 
ric acil ; but Mr Phillips has proved, that it arises from some 
of the carbonic acid remaining diffused through the solution. | 

Different pr oposals have been made to get a solution of 
greater strength and uniformity than that still retained by. the 
British colleges. Mr Lowe saturates four ounces of carbo- 
nate of potass with distilled vinegar, and evaporates the solu- 
tion to 36 ounces. He then mixes it with two ounces of mu- 
riate of ammonia, and distils the mixture in a glass retort. 
Acetate of ammonia comes over. ‘The last. edition n of the 
Prussian Pharmacopoeia prepares it by saturating nee oun- 
ces of carbonate of ammonia with a strong acetic acid (obtain- 
ed Dy “lation from acetate of soda, dissolved in two. parts 
Of Walters Fe ee as o that’: sulphuric acid,) anc diluting t the 


solution with water, ‘s ct i 
ains the alkut taventy- our ounces. 
One ounce, therefore, contains t ‘Ant oti 


of ammonia. ear. 
ia varies use.— Acetate of ammonia, when eae: ov a 
regimen, Proves an excellent and powerful sudorific 5 


‘ 
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it operates without quickening the circulation, er incr easing 
the heat of the body, it is admissible in febrile and inflam- 
matory diseases, in which the use of stimulating sudorifics are 
attended with danger. Its action may likewise bedetermin- 
ed to the kidneys, by walking about in a cool air. Thecom- — 
mon dose is half an ounce, either by itself or in combination 
with other substances. 


Cuar. IV.—EARTHS ann EARTHY SALTS. 


Mourtias Barytz. Ld. 
Muriate of Baryia. 

Take of 
Carbonate of baryta, 

Muriatie acid, of each one part; 
Water, three parts. 

Add the carbonate, broken into little bits, to the water and 
acid, previously mixed. After the effervescence has cea- 
sed, digest for an hour, strain the liquor, and, after due 
evapor ation, set it aside to crystallize. Repeat the evapo- 
ration as long as any crystals are formed. 

If the carbonate of baryta cannot be procured, the muriate 
may be prepared in the following manner fromthe sulphate: 


| Take of : 

Sulphate of baryta, two pounds ; 
Charcoal of wood, in powder, four ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, a sufficient quantity. 

Roast the sulphate, that it may be more easily rediloed to a 
very fine powder, with which the powder ed charcoal is to be 
intimately mixed. Put the mixture into a crucible, and ha- 
ving fitted it with a cover, heat it with a strong: fire for six 
hours. Then triturate the matter well, and throw it into 
six pounds of water in an earthen or ne vessel, and mix 
them by agitation, preven tig. as much. “AS possible t the ac- 

tion of the’ air. ib 

Let the vessel stand in a vapour bath anil the part not dis- 
solved shall subside, then pour off the liquor. On the un- 
dissolved part pour four pounds ‘more of boiling water, 
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which, after agitation and deposition, are te be added to 
the former liquor. _ Into the liquor, when still warm, or if 
it shall have cooled, again heated, drop muriatic acid as 
| long as it excites any effervescence. ‘hen strain the li- 
quor, and evaporate it so as to crystallize. 


In the materia medica of the Edinburgh college, the car- 
bonate of baryta is introduced, for the purpose of forming the 
muriate ; but as that mineral is not very common, and some- 
times not to be procured, it became necessary to describe the 
manner of preparing the muriate from the sulphate. This is, 
however, attended with very considerable difficulties, on ac-- 
count of the very strong attraction which subsists between the 
sulphuric acid and baryta. | | 

The sulphate of baryta may be decomposed, 

1. By compound affinity, by means of carbonate of pot- 
ass or muriate of lime. 


Carbonate of potass is capable of effecting this decomposi- 
tion, either in the dry or humid way. Klaproth boils sixteen 
ounces of finely powdered sulphate of baryta with 32 ounces 
of purified carbonate of potass, and five pounds of water, for 
an hour in a tin-kettle, constantly agitating the mixture, and 
renewing the water as it evaporates. He then- allows it to 
settle, pours off the fluid, which is a solution of sulphate of 
potass, and edulcorates the precipitate with plenty of water. 
He next dissolves the carbonate of baryta, which it contains, 
in muriatic acid. ‘The portion of sulphate which is not de- 
composed may be treated again in the same manner. ; 

On the other hand, Van Mons mixes equal parts of sub 
phate of baryta and carbonate of potass with one-fourth of 
their weight of charcoal, all in powder, and heats the mixture 
to redness in a crucible. When it cools, he washes out the 
sulphate and sulphuret of potass, with water, then boils the 
residuum with a little potass, and washes it again. ‘The car- 
bonate of baryta thus obtained he dissolves in muriatic acid. 

But by these methods of decomposing the sulphate of 
baryta, we do not get rid of the metallic substances which it of- 
ten contains, and which render the muriate thus prepared unfit 
for medical use. ‘The metalline muriates may, however, be 
expelled, according to Westrumb, by heating the salt to red- 
ness as long as any fumes arise. The pure muriate of baryta 
is then to be dissolved in water, and crystallized. . Gottling, 
with the same intention, of getting rid of metalline substances, 
chooses sulphate of baryta, perfectly colourless, and treats it — 
with muriatic or nitro-muriatic acid before he proceeds toe ¢e- 
compose it. | 
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La Grange has proposed a new method of decomposing the 

sulphate of baryta, by means of muriate of lime, which he 
prepares from the residuum of the decomposition of muriate 
of ammonia by lime, by dissolving it in a small quantity of 
-hot water, and evaporating it'to dryness. He mixes equal 
parts of this muriate with sulphate of baryta in powder, and 
projects it by spoonfuls into a crucible previously heated to 
redness. When it is all in complete fusion, he pours it out 
upon a polished stone previously heated. ‘The matter, which 
cracks as it cools, has a whitish-grey colour, and is very hard, 
sonorous, and deliquescent, is now to be boiled in about six 
times its weight of distilled water, its solution filtered, and 

the residuum boiled in a smaller quantity of water. ‘The 
_ mixed solutions are then evaporated to a pellicle, and on 
cooling furnish beautiful crystals of muriate of baryta, which 
are to be washed with cold water, and purified by a second 
solution and crystallization. ‘The mother water of the first 
crystallization still contains muriate of baryta, which may be 
separated from the muriate of lime, with which it is mixed, 
by repeated solutions and crystallizations. La Grange thinks 
that this process not only saves time, fuel, and muriatic acid, 
but that it furnishes a purer muriate of baryta than the fol- 
lowing process. : 


2. By decomposing its acid, by means of charcoal. 


The acid of the sulphate of baryta is decomposed at a very 
high temperature by charcoal. _ At such a temperature char- 
coal has a greater affinity for oxygen than sulphur has; it 
therefore decomposes the sulphuric acid, by depriving it of its 
oxygen, and flies off in the state of carbonic oxide or acid gas, 
while the sulphur combines with the baryta. On adding wa- 
ter to the sulphuret thus formed, new combinations take 
place. A portion of sulphate of baryta is regenerated, while 
hydroguretted sulphuret, and sulphuretted hydroguret of bary- 
ta, remain in solution. ‘This solution is exceedingly prone to 
decomposition, and must, therefore, be preserved from the 
action of the air as much as possible. It also crystallizes by 
cooling, and therefore should be kept at a boiling heat. On 
the addition of muriatic acid, there is a violent effervescence 
and disengagement of sulphuretted hydrogen gas, which must 
be avoided as much as possible, by performing the operation 
under a chimney, while very pure muriate of baryta remains 
‘in solution. When prepared in this way, it cannot be con- 
taminated with any of the noxious metals, as their compounds 
with sulphur and hydrogen are not solable. On this account, 
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therefore, it is the process adopted by the Edinbur ‘gh col- 
lege. 

Muriate of baryta commonly crystallizes i in tables. It has 

a disagreeable bitter taste; is soluble in three parts of water 
at 60°, and in less boiling water. It is scarcely soluble in — 
alcohol ; and its solution burns with a yellow flame. It crys- 
tallizes by evaporation ; its crystals are permanent; and by 
the action of heat decrepitate, dry, and melt. For makinga 
solution, thecrystalsshould be used entire ; for when previous- 
ly powdered, it always turns’ out turbid. “When crystallized, 
‘it contains about ZO acid, 64 baryta, and 16 water; when 
dried, 23.8 acid, and 76.2 baryta. It is decomposed by the 
sulphates, nitrates, succinates, oxalates, tartrates, and sul- 
phites; and by the aikaline phosphates, borates, and carbon- 
ates, and their acids. It is also decomposed by succinate of 
ammonia, nitrate of silver, acetate, nitrate and phosphate of 
mercury, acetate of lead, tartrates of iron and antimony, 
burnt sponge, and Hermbstadt’s antimonial tincture, antimo- 
“nial wine, soap, &c., extracts of gentian, marsh trefoil, and 
the inspissated juices of aconite, hemlock and hyoscyamus. 

It is not decomposed by muriate of iron, or corrosive sub- 
limate, and bears the addition of aromatic distilled waters, 
simple syrups. gum arabic mucilage, some simple extracts, 
-pure Opium, and similar substances, when they do not con- 
‘tain astringent matter. When pure it has no colour; does © 
not deliquesce ; does not burn with a red or purple flame, 
when dissolved in alcohol; and is not precipitated by gallic 
acid, prussiate of potass and i iron, or hydro-sulphuret of am- 
monia. By washing with alcohol muriate of baryta, render- 
ed impure by the presence of muriate of iron, the latter alone 
is dissolved. + 

It is commonly given in solution. 


SoLurio MURIATIS BARYTA. Ed. 
Solution of Muriate ef Baryta. 

Take of ) | it 
Muriate of baryta, one part ; oy 
Distilled water, three parts. Dissolve. oa als 
THE proportion of water directed here for the solution, of 

muriate of baryta is considerably less than what is stated to 

be necessary. by the writers on chemistry. It. is; however, 
sufficient, even at the lowest ordinary, temperatures 5 a cir- 
cumstance which should be attended to in making saturated 

solutions of saline bodies. iw. 4 
Medical use.—Muriate of vate is generally said, by wri- 

ters on the materia medica, to be a hilar deobstruent; and 
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yet Hufeland, one of its greatest supporters, says, that it suc- 
ceeds better in cases attended with inflammation and increa- 
sed irritability than with atony and torpor, When given 
in large doses, it certainly produces nausea, vomiting, diar- 
rhoea, vertigo, and death. 

Its effects on a morbid state of the body are also disputed. 
Some assert that it is of advantage in no disease ; while others 
bestow upon it the most. unqualified praises. By the latter, 
is is principally celebrated, 


1. In all cases of scrofula; 

2. In obstructions and tumours 3 
3. In cases of worms; 

4, In cutaneous diseases. 


The dose of the solution, at first, is five or ten drops twice 
or thrice a day, to be gradually and cautiously increased to . 
as much as the patient can bear. 

The solution is also used externally as a stimulating and 
gently escharotic application in cutaneous diseases, fungous 
ulcers and specks upon the cornea. 


Catx. Lond. 
Lime. 

Take of 
Limestone, one pound. 

Break it into bits, and burn it for an hour in a crucible with 
a violent heat, or until the carbonic acid be totally expel- 
led, so that on dropping on it acetic acid, no air bubbles 
are formed. 

Lime may be made in the same manner from oyster-shells, 
after they have been washed in boiling water, and freed 

from all impurities. : 


Lime is not found in nature, but. it is safle procured by 
the action of fire from any of the abundant carbonates, mine- 
ral or animal. For most purposes common lime will do; but 
as it is seldom totally deprived of its carbonic. acid, it may be 
necessary for the apothecary to prepare it himself. Clean 
oyster-shells afford it in the greatest purity; and as pure lime 
is not altered by any heat that can be applied, there is no risk 
of pushing the fire too far.. Marble, and many lime-stones, 
also furnish a very pure lime; but those which contain a mix- 
ture of other earths are apt to become vitrified on the sures 
face, which prevents them from slaking. 
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SoLUTIO CALCIS sive agua caLcis. Ed. 

E's Solution of Lime or Lime Water. 

Take of | 
Fresh burnt lime, half a pound. 

Put it into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle on it four ounces 
of water, keeping the vessel covered, while the lime grows 
hot, and falls into powder. ‘Then pour on it twelve pounds 
of water, and mix the lime thoroughly with the water byff 
agitation. After the lime has subsided, repeat the agita- 
ton. and let this be done about ten times, always keeping 
the vessel covered, that the free access of the air may be 
prevented. Lastly, let the water be filtered through pa- 
per, with glass rods interposed between it and the funnel, 
that the solution may pass as quickly as possible. It musé 
be kept in very close bottles. | 


Agua catcis. Dub. 
Lime Water. 

Take of 
Lime recently burnt, one pound ; 

Boiling water, one pint. 

Put the lime into an earthen vessel, and sprinkle the water 
upon it, keeping the vessel shut while the lime grows warm 
and falls into powder; then pour upon it three gallons of 
cold water, and close the vessel, agitating it frequently for 
twenty-four hours ; lastly, filter the water through paper, 
placed in a covered funnel, and keep it in well- closed bot» 
tles. 


Lrovor caucis. Lond. 
Solution of Lime. 
Take of | | 
Lime, half a pound ; 
Boiling distilled water, twelve pints. 
Pour the water on the lime, and stir them together; imme- 
diately cover the vessel, and ‘set it aside for three hours ; 
‘then preserve the liquor upon ‘the remaining lime in well- 
corked bottles, and whi, la off the limpid solution when 
“ wanted for use. | 
WE have already had occasion to speak of the properties 
of lime, and shall therefore now confine our remarks to the 
solution of it in water, commonly called Lime-water. In 
making this, we should first add only so much water as is 
sufficient to slake the lime, which reduces it to a fine powder, 
easily diffused through water; for if we add more water 9 
first, it forms a paste > with the external part of the» 
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defends the internal from the action of the water. During the 
whole process, the air must be excluded as much as possible, 
as lime has a very strong affinity for carbonic acid, and at- 
tracts it from the atmosphere. ‘Vhe proportion of water used 
is scarcely able to dissolve one-tenth of the lime; but lime is 
of little value; and our object is to form a saturated solution 
quickly and easily. Lime is actually more soluble in cold wa 
ter than in hot: therefore it is unnecessary to use boiling wa- 
ter. The Edinburgh and Dublin colleges filter their solu- 
‘tions; and if. we use the precautions directed, it may be per- 
formed without the lime absorbing: a perceptible quantity of 
carbonic acid. ‘The bottles in which lime-water is kept should 
be perfectly full, and well corked. 7 
' The London college do not filter, but decant off their so- 
Jution, and if carefully performed it will be perfectly pure; 
nd the directions given by them, in their last edition, of 
keeping their lime-water upon ani excess of lime, is certainly 
an advantage, as we are sure of its being always saturated, 
for fresh lime will be always dissolved to supply the place of 
that rendered insoluble, and precipitated by the absorption 
of carbonic acid. | 
Lime- water is transparent and colourless. It has an austere 
acrid taste, and affects vegetable colours as the alkalies do. 
Good lime-water is precipitated white by alkaline carbonates, 
and orange by corrosive sublimate. It enters very readily in- 
to combination with all the acids, sulphur, and phosphorus, 
_and decomposes the alkaline carbonates, phosphates, fluates, 
borates, oxalates, tartrates, and citrates, the ammoniacal ace- 
tates, muriates and succinates, the sulphates of alumina and 
magnesia, the metallic salts, spiritous liquors, and astringent | 
_ substances. 
_ Medical use.— When applied to the living fibre, lime-water 
corrugates and shortens it; it therefore possesses astringent 
powers. It is also a powerful antacid, or at least it combines 
with, and neutralizes acids when it comes in contact with 
them. It also dissolves mucus, and kills intestinal worms, 
From possessing these properties, it is used in medicine, in 
diseases supposed to arise from laxity and debility of the so- 
lids, as diarrhoea, diabetes, leucorrhoea, scrofula, and SCULVY 5 
in affections of the stomach accompanied with acidity and 
flatulence; when the intestines are loaded with mucus; and 
in worms. Lime-water is scarcely capable of dissolving, even 
_ out of the body, any of the substances of which urinary cal- 
culi consist ; it has therefore no pretensions to the character 
ofa lithontriptic. It has been also recommended in crusta 
Jactea, in cancer, and in chronic cutaneous diseases. Exter- 
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nally, it is applied to ill-conditioned ulcers, gangrenous sores; 
as a wash in tinea capitis and psora; and as an injection in 
gonorrheea, fistulas, and ulcers of the bladder. 

When taken internally, its taste is best covered by luke- 
warm milk. Its dose is commonly from two to four ounces, 
frequently repeated; but when long continued, it weakens 
the organs of digestion. 


CARBONAS CALCIS PREPARATUS. Ed. 
Prepared Carbonate of Lime. 

Carbonate of lime, after having been triturated to powder 
in an iron mortar, and levigated on a porphyry stone with 
a little water, is to be put into a large vessel, and water to 
be poured upon it, which, after agitating the vessel repeat- 
edly, is to be decanted off, while loaded with minute pow- 
der. On allowing the water to settle, the subtile powder 
will subside, which is to be dried. 

The coarse powder which the water could not suspend, may 
be levigated again, and treated in the same manner. 


CRETA Prm/PaRrata. Lond. 
: Prepared Chalk. , 
Take of | 
Chalk, one pound. ‘phe 
Add a little water to the chalk, and triturate it to fine pow= 
der. Throw this into a large vessel filled with water, then 
agitate them, and after a short pause, decant off the super- 
natant liquid, still turbid, into another vessel, and set it 
aside, that the powder may subside. Lastly, having pour- 
ed off the water, dry this powder. | 


TESTS PREPARATH. Lond. 
Prepared Oyster Shells. 
Wash the shells, previously well cleansed, in boiling water, 
then prepare them in the same manner as chalk is prepa- 
red. | 


CRETA PREPARATA. Dub. 
Prepared Chalk. a tigs 
Grind it to powder in an earthen-ware mortar, with the ad- 
dition of a little water; then mix it with a sufficient quan- 
tity of water by agitation ; and after allowing it to stand a 
little, until the coarser particles fall to the bottom, pour off 
the liquor. This may be frequently repeated, triturating 
previously each time. Finally, the very fine powder, which 
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_after some time, will iieade in the decanted liquor, is to be 
collected and dried upon a bibulous stone or paper. 


‘OsSTREARUM TESTE PREPARATE, D. Prepared Oyster Shells, 
QOvoruM TESTE PRHPARATA, D. — Prepared Egg Shells, 
Are to be prepared in the same manner as chalk. |’ 


Tue preparation of these substances merely consists in re- 
ducing them to an impalpable powder. 

Medical use.—Carbonaie of lime is commonly called an 
absorbent earth. It certainly is an antacid ; that is, it com- 
bines with and neutralizes most acids, Ghiles its carbonic acid 
is expelled in the form of gas. It is therefore exhibited in af- 
fections of the stomach accompanied with acidity, especially — 
when at the same time there is a tendency to diarrhoea. The 
fear of its forming concretions in the bowels, .is probably ima- 
iginary 5 for it is not warranted either by theory or expe- 
rience. 

Applied externally, car bonate of lime may be considered as 
_an absorbent in another point of view; for its beneficial ac- 
tion on burns and ulcers probably arises entirely from its im- 
bibing the moisture or ichorous matter, as a sponge would 
do, and thus preventing it from acting on the abraded sur- 

~ faces, and excoriating the neighbouring parts. - 


Creta precipitaTs. Dub. 
Precipitated Chalk. 

Take of 
Water of muriate of lime, any quantity. 

Add as much carbonate of soda, dissolved in four times its 
weight of distilled warm water, as is sufficient to precipitate 
the chalk. Wash the matter which falls to the bottom, 
three times, by pouring on, each time, a sufficient quantity 
of water. Lastly, having collected it, dry it upon a chalk 
stone or paper. 


Tus preparation affords carbonate of lime in its purest 


state, and, although expensive, may be employed when it is 
intended for internal use. 


Catcis muRIAS. Lond. 
Muriate of Lime. 
Take of 
* 'The salt which remains after the distillation of the subcar- 
bonate of ammonia, two pounds 3 
Water, one pint. 
of aging and filter through paper. Evaporate the liquor 
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‘tntil the salt be rendered drys Keep this in‘a well- 
closed phial. 


Liovor caters Murratis. Lond: 
| Liquor of Muriate of Lime. 
Take of | 
Muriate of lime, two ounces; 
Distilled water, three elcuncee. 
Dissolve the muriate of lime in the water, then filter through 


eae 


‘ 


SoLuTIO MURIATIS CALCIS. Ed. 
‘Solution of Muriate of Lime. 

Take of | 

Hard carbonate of lime, that 1 is, white ws ie broken inte 

pieces, nine ounces ; 

Muriatic acid, sixteen ounces; 

Water, eight ounces. 
_ Mix the acid with the water, and gradually add the pieces of 

carbonate of lime. When the effervescence has ceased, di- 
gest them for an hour, pour off the liquor and evaporate 
it to dryness. Dissolve the residuum in its weight and a 
half of water, and, lastly, filter the solution. 


AQUA MURIATIS CALciIs. Dub. 
A ana Water of Muriate of Lime. 
Take of 
Chalk, in coarse powder, one ounce ; 
Diluted muriatic acid, two ounces. 
Gradually add the chalk to the acid, and, after the eee: 
cence.is finished, filter. 


From the difficulty of crystallizing this salt, it is directed 
by the Edinburgh college to be evaporated to the total ex- 
pulsion of its water of crystallization, as being the surest way 
of obtaining a solution of uniform strength. With the same 
view, the Dublin College saturate muriatic acid of a given 
strength ; and Dr Wood directs, that the solution ones, al- 
ways have a determinate specific gravity. It may be econo- 
mically prepared from the residuum in the decomposition of 
muriate of ammonia, by lime or chalk, according to the di- 
rections of the Berlin Pharmacopeia, now adopted by the 
London ‘college, by watery fusion, solution, filtr ation, and 
crystallization. Its purity is ascertained by its remaining 
colourless and transparent, with infusion of galls and caustic 
ammonia ; a brown colour indicating the presence of iron, and 
a precipitation that of alumina. But it may be purified by boil- 
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ing it in solution an hour, with a sufficient quantity of pure 
chalk, or other carbonate of lime, filtrating it, evaporating 
it gently, till it acquire the specific gravity of 1.5, allowing 
it to stand some days in a corked bottle, decanting it care- 
fully from the ‘sediment, and duly evaporating it. . : 
The crystals of this salt are prisms of six smooth and equal 
sides, but they are often so aggregated, that they can only be 
termed acicular. Its taste is pungent, bitter, end disagree- 
able. When heated, it melts, swells, and loses its water of 
crystallization. It is one of the most deliquescent salts known, 
and is so soluble, that water seems capable of dissolving twice 
its weight, or, at least, forms with it a viscid liquor; but as 
it is still capable of attracting moisture from the air, and of 
emitting caloric, when farther diluted, it can scarcely be con- 
sidered as a true solution. Dorfurt says, it is perfectly solu- 
ble in one and a half cold water, and in much less than its 
own weight of boiling water. It is also soluble in an equal 
weight of boiling alcohol, and its solution burns with a crim- 
son flame. — It is decomposed by the sulphuric, nitric, oxalic, 
tartaric, succinic, phosphoric, fluoric, and boracic acids ;. by 
baryta, potass, soda, and strontia; by carbonated, sulpuated, 
phosphated, tartarated, acetated alkalies; superoxalate of 
potass, sub-borate of soda, boro-tartrate of potass and soda, 
tartrate of potass and soda, succinate of ammonia, alum, sul- 
phate of magnesia, nitrate of silver, nitrate, phosphate, and 
acetate of mercury, acetate of lead, and sulphate of iron, 
copper and zine. Crystallized, it contains, according to’ 
Bergman, 31 acid, 44 lime, and 25 water; dried at a red 
heat, 42 acid, 50 lime, and 8 water. 

- Medical use.—It was first proposed as a medicine by Four- 
croy, and has been lately extolled in scrofulous and glandular 
diseases, and cases of debility in general, by several eminent 
practitioners of our own country, Dr Beddoes, Dr R. Pear- 
son,and Dr Wood. ‘Thirty drops of the solution are a suffi- 
cient dose for children, and a drachm for adults, repeated 
twice or thrice a-day. In an ovet-dose, it has produced 
qualms and sickness ; and three drachms and a half killed a 
dog, the stomach of which, upon dissection, had its villous 
coat bloodshot, and in many parts “almost black and convert- 
ed into a gelatinous slime. Perhaps it is the muriate of lime 
which is:‘the active ingredient in the lotions prepared by tri- 
turatine calomel or corrosive sublimate in lime water. “The 
compound resulting is'a solution of muriate of lime, with ox- 
idé of mercury'diffused through it. The property of this salt, 
of producing mtense cold during its séliition, might also be 
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applied to medical use; and its strong affinity for water and 
alcohol fits it for the rectification of alcohol and ether. 


Cornu ustum. Lond. 
Burnt Horn. 
Burn pieces of horn in the open fire, until they become per- 
fectly white; then reduce them to powder, and prepare it 
in the same manner as is directed for chalk. 


PULVIS CORNU CERVINI usTI. Dub. 
Powder of Burnt Hartshorn. 
Burn pieces of hartshorn till they become perfectly white; 
then reduce them to a very fine powder. 


Tue pieces of horn generally employed in this operation 
are those left after distillation. ' | 

In the burning of hartshorn, a sufficient fire, and the free 
admission of air are necessary. The potter’s furnace was 
formerly directed, for the sake of convenience’; but any com- 
mon furnace or stove will do. Indeed, too violent a heat 
makes their surface undergo a kind of fusion and vitrification, 
~ which both prevents the internal parts from being completely 
burnt, and renders the whole less soluble. If the pieces of 
horn be laid on some lighted charcoal, spread on the bottom 
of the grate, they will be burnt to whiteness, still retaining 
their original form. . 

According to the analysis of Merat Guillot, hartshorn con- 
sists of 27. gelatine, 57.5 phosphate of lime, 1. carbonate of 
lime, and there was a loss of 14.5, probably water. Now, as 
the gelatine is destroyed by burning, and the water expelled, 
the substance which remains is phosphate of lime, mixed with 
less than two per cent. of carbonate of lime. Fourcroy and 
Vauquelin have analysed bones more accurately, and found 
that they contain phosphate of magnesia, iron, and manga- 
nese, and that human bones contain less of the first of these, 
and more of the two others than animal bones, which is pro- 
bably owing to the constant excretion of phosphate of mag- 
nesia in human urine. In human bones there are also traces 
of alumine and silex. 

Medical use.—From its white earthy appearance, it was 
formerly considered as an absorbent earth. But since it has 
been accurately analysed, that idea has been laid aside, and 
its use has been suggested as a remedy in rickets, a disease in 
which the deficiency of the natural deposition of phosphate of 
lime in the bones seems to be the essential, or, at least, the 
most striking symptem. Mr Bonhomme, therefore, gave it te 
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the extent of half a scruple, mixed with phosphate of soda, in 
several cases with apparent success. Whatever objections 
may be made to this theory, the Bee certainly deserves a 
trial. 


Maenesia. Ld. 
Magnesia. 
Let carbonate of magnesia, put into a crucible, be kept in a 
red heat for two hours: ; ae put it' up in close-stopt glass 
vessels. 


; Lond. 
Take of 
Carbonate of magnesia, four ounces. 
Burn it with a very fierce fire for two hours, or until acetic 
acid dropped upon it cause no effervescence. 


Maenesia usta. Dub. 
Calctned Magnesia. 
Take of | | 
Magnesia, any quantity. 
Expose it to a strong heat in a crucible, for two hours; and, 
when cold, put it ‘into a glass vessel. 


By this process the carbonate of magnesia is freed of its 
acid and water ; ee according to the late Dr Black’s experi- 
-ments, loses abut zz of its weight. A kind of opaque, foggy 

vapour is observed to escape during the calcination, which is 
nothing else than a quantity of fine particles of magnesia, 
buoyed off along with a stream of the disengaged gas. “About 
_ the end of the operation, the magnesia exhibits a kind of Iu- 
‘minous or phosphorescent property, which may be consider- 
ed as a pretty exact criterion of its being deprived of its acid. 

It is to be kept in close vessels, because it attracts, though 
‘slowly, the carbonic acid of the atmosphere. Its sp. gr. is 
2.33, and when sprinkled with water, heat is produced, ” and 
it absorbs 18 per cent. Magnesia decomposes alum, borax, 
tartrate and succinate of ammonia, tartrate of potass, tartrate 
of potass and soda, and all the officinal metallic salts. 

Medical use.—It is used for the same general purposes as 
the carbonate. In certain affections of the stomach, accom- 
panied with much flatulence, magnesia is preferable, both be- 
cause it contains more magnesia in a given bulk, and, being 
deprived of its acid, it neutralizes the acid of the stomach, 
without ‘any extrication of gas, which is often a indinbhesdiae 
consequence when carbonate of magnesia is employed in these 
camplaints. 


+s 
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CARBONAS MAGNESI®. Ed. 
Carbonate of Magnesia. 

Take of 
Sulphate of magnesia, four parts; 

Subcarbonate of potass, three parts 5 ‘ 
Boiling water, a sufficient quantity. 

- Dissolve the salts separately in twice their weight of the wa- 
ter, and let the liquors be strained, or otherwise freed from 
their faeces; then mix them, and instantly add eight times 
their weight of boiling water. Let the liquor boil fora little 
on the fire, stirring it at the same time; then let it rest 
till the heat be somewhat diminished.; after which strain it 
through linen: the carbonate of magnesia will.remain upon 
the cloth, and is to be well washed with pure waters and 
afterwards dried with a gentle heat. 


Lond. 

Fake of 
Sulphate of magnesia, one pound ; 

Subcarbonate ae potass, nine ounces ; 
_ Water, three gallons. 

Dissolve separately the subcarbonate in three pints of the wa- 
ter, and the sulphate in five, and filter. ‘Then add the rest 
of the water to the solution of the sulphate; boil it, and, 
while it is boiling, mix with it, under constant stirring, 
the solution of the subcarbonate, and filter through linen. 
Lastly, wash the powder with repeated affusions of bviling 
water, and dry upon blotting paper, with a heat of 200°. 


Maenesia. Dub. 
| Magnesia. 

Take of : 

Sulphate of magnesia, 
Subcarbonate of kali, of cach two pounds 3 ; 
Boiling water, twenty pints. 

Dissolve the sulphate of magnesia and the kali, each in ten 
pounds of water. Mix the defeecated liquors. Boil the 
mixture a little, and, while still warm, filter it through li- 
nen, stretched, so as to fit it for collecting the magnesia. 

Wash off he ‘sulphate of kali, by repeated affusions of 
boiling water; and, lastly, dry the magnesia. 


In this process, there is a mutual decomposition of the two 
salts employed. The potass unites itself to the sulphuric 
acid, while the carbonic acid combines with the magnesia, to 
form subcarbonate of magnesia. ‘The large quantity of was 
-ter used is necessary for the solution of the sulphate of potass 


' 


carbonate ~ 


a— 
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formed; and the boiling is indispensably requisite for the ex- 
pulsion of a portion of the carbonic acid, which is furnished 
in excess by the alkali, and would otherwise retain a part of 
the magnesia in solution: 100 parts of crystallized carbonate 
of potass are sufficient for the decomposition of 125 parts of 
sulphate of magnesia ; and, from these quantities, about 45 
parts of carbonate of magnesia are obtained. Mr Phillips 
says, that 3 of the alkaline salts are sufficient to decompose 4 
of the sulphate of magnesia: his proportions have been adopt- 
ed by the London college. 

The ablutions should be made with very pure water; for 


nicer purposes distilled water may be used ; and soft water is, 


in every case, necessary. Hard water, for this process, is 
peculiarly inadmissible, as the principle in waters, giving the 
property called hardness, is generally a salt of lime, which de-- 
composes the carbonate of magnesia, by compound affinity, 
giving rise to carbonate of lime, while the magnesia unites itself 


to the acid of the calcareous salt, by which the quantity of 


the carbonate is not only lessened, but is rendered impure by 


the admixture of carbonate of lime. Another source of im- 
purity is the silica, which the subcarbonate of potass gene- 
rally contains. It is most easily got rid of by exposing the 
alkaline sclution to the air for several days before it is used. 


‘In proportion as it becomes saturated with carbonic acid, the 


siliéa is precipitated, and may be separated by filtration. 

In the preparation of the subcarbonate of magnesia, the 
Berlin college order subcarbonate of soda to be used, which 
has the advantage of forming with the sulphuric acid of the 
sulphate of magnesia a much more soluble salt than the sul- 
phate of potass, and the magnesian precipitate is said to turn 
out lighter and whiter, the less water there is employed in its 
preparation. The carbonate of magnesia of commerce is 
prepared from the muriate of magnesia, which remains in so- 
lution after the crystallization of muriate of soda from sea- 
water. : : 

‘The carbonate of magnesia, thus prepared, is a very light, 
white, opaque substance, without smell or taste, effervescing 
with acids. It is not, however, saturated with carbonic acid. 
By decomposing sulphate of magnesia by an alkaline carbon- 
ate, without the application of heat, carbonate of magnesia is 
gradually deposited in transparent, brilliant, he» erystallized 
tals terminated by an oblique be¥o acid, 25 magnesia, and 


be ° na \ aus S e * 2 
m about 0 Vine anuditate requires at least 850 times its 
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weight of water for its solution, and consists of 48 acid, 40 
magnesia, and 12 water ; and that of commerce, of 34 acid, 45 
magnesia, and 2! water. It is decomposed by all the acids, 
potass, soda, baryta, lime, and strontia, the sulphate, phos- 
phate, nitrate, and muriate of alumina, and the superphos- 
phate of lime. ip : 

A solution of supercarbonate of magnesia, prepared in imi-. 
tation of the supercarbonate of soda, has been lately intro- 
duced into commerce by Mr Murray, a surgeon of Belfast, 
which answers very well the purposes for which it is adapted. 

Medical use.—Carbonate of magnesia is principally given 
to correct acidity of the stomach, and, in these cases, to act 
as a purgative; for solutions of magnesia in all acids are bit- 
ter and purgative ; while those of the other earths are more or 
jess austere and astringent. A large dose of magnesia, if the 
stomach contain no acid to dissolve it, neither purges nor 
produces any sensible effect ; a moderate one, if an acid be 
lodged there, or if acid liquors be taken after it, procures se- 
veral stools; whereas the common absorbents, in the same 
circumstances, instead of loosening, bind the belly. When 
the carbonate of magnesia meets with an acid in the stomach, 
there is extricated a considerable quantity of carbonic acid 
gas, which sometimes causes uneasy distention of the stomach, 
and the symptoms of flatulence. In such cases, therefore, 
magnesia is preferable to its carbonate; but,-on other occa- 
sions, as in nausea and vomiting, good effects arise from the 
action of the gas evolved. : 


ALUMEN ExsiccaTuM. Ed. 
_» Dried Alum. h | 
‘Melt alum in an earthen or iron vessel, and keep it over the 
fire until it cease to boil. Then powder it. 


ALUMEN Exsiccatum. Lond. 
Dried Alum. 
Melt alum in an earthen pot over the fire, which is to be in- 
creased until the ebullition cease. 


ALUMEN ustuM. Dub. 


Burnt Alum. 
_ Take of 
to pouany quantity. 4 
a | ° e 
° oa Te o ro om 
Ti vessel in which igs eater rong fire, until it cease 


tain atleast three times as much as the alum Dee ack. cil 
*~act Con- 
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this swells exceedingly in melting, and would otherwise run 
over. ie eo 

Mr Chaptal found, that by exsiccation in ared heat, alum 
of his own manufacture lost 0.67, Roman alum 0.50, English 
alum 0.47, and Levant alum only 0.40. These differences 
arise principally from different proportions of water of crys- 
tallization, but also from an excess of alumina, which the last 
contains. i hii 

According to Kirwan, crystallized alum consists of 17.66 
acid, 12 alumina, and 70.24 water, and alum desiccated at 
700°, of 36.25 acid, and 63.75 basis, by which it would ap- 
pear, that at that heat it loses not only all its water, but. also 
more than half its acid. | 

Dried alum is only applied externally, as a gentle escharo- 
tic to fungous ulcers. iat ane) 








Cuar. V.—METALLINE PREPARATIONS. | 


ANTIMONY. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PREPARATUM. Ed. 
Prepared Sulphuret of Antimony. 
Powder sulphuret of antimony in an iron mortar, levigate it 
upon a porphyry stone with a little water, and put it into 
a large vessel: ‘Then pour upon it water which is to be de- 
canted offJoaded with the fine powder, by frequently agitat- 
ing the vessel. On allowing the water to settle, the pow- 
der will subside, and is then to be dried. pial 
The coarse powder, which the water could not suspend, is to 
be again levigated and treated in the same way. 


Dub. | 
Reduce it to powder, and separate for use the impalpable 
particles, in the manner directed for the preparation of 
chalk. : 


By reducing the sulphuret of antimony to the state of an 
impalpable powder, it is both rendered much more active, 
and is prevented from irritating the stomach mechanically, ot 
which there would be some danger, from the sharpness of its 
spiculz, yen in this state, however, it is not a very certain . 


\ 
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remedy. In general, it operates as a mild sudorific or ca+ 
thartic; but. sometimes, if it meet with much acid in the 
stomach, it becomes more active, producing vomiting and hy- 
percatharsis. Therefore, it seems prudent to evacuate the 
prime vice before it be exhibited, and to combine it _— an 
absorbent earth. . 

It is principally given in scrofula, glandular obstractione; 
cutaneous diseases, and rheumatism. Its dose is from 10 ‘to 
30 grains, and upwards; and it is best exhibited in the form 
of a powder or bolus. It seems to constitute a quack remedy 
which has acquired some reputation in Ireland for the cure of 
cancer. Itis used externally for ga the sore. 


SULPHURETUM ANTIMONII PRECIPITATUM. Ed. 
Precipitated Sulphuret of Antimony. , 
Take of 

Water of potass, four pounds ; : : 

Water, three pounds ; 

Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two pounds 5 : 

Dilute sulphuric acid, a sufficient quantity. 

Mix the sulphuret with ‘the solution of potass and the water, 
then boi! them in'a covered iron pot, over a slow fire, for 
three hours, adding more water, if necessary, and frequent- 
ly stirring the mixture with an iron spatula; strain the li- 
quor, while warm, through a double linen cloth, and add 
to it, when filtered, as much of the acid as is necessary to 
precipitate the sulphuret, which must be well washed with 
warm water. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony, in powder, two pounds ; 
Solution of potass, four pints ; 
Distilled water, three pints. | 
Mix and boil, with a gentle fire, for three hours, constantly 
- stirring “Lad adding, from time to time, as much distilled 
water fe to keep up the original quantity. Quickly filter 
the solution through double Jinen, and gradually drop into 
it, when still hot, as much diluted sulphuric acid as may 
precipitate it; then wash away the sulphate of potass with 
warm water; dry the precipitated sulphuret of antimony 
and triturate it to powder. | 
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SULPHUR ANTIMONIATUM FUscUM. Dub. 
Brown Antimoniated Sulphur. 
Take of | bo 

- Prepared sulphuret of antimony, 
Subcarbonate of kali, each one ounce. | 
Melt them, previously mixed, in a crucible. Powder the 
“ mass, when cold. Put it into a matrass, with four pints of 
water, and boil for a quarter of an hour. Remove the ves- 
sel from the fire, and cover it; let it rest a little, and, as 
/» soon as the liquor has become limpid, decant it cautiously 
from the sediment. The antimoniated sulphur will, in 
part, be separated by the cooling of the liquor: add a suf- 
ficient quantity of diluted sulphuric acid to precipitate the 
_whole of it, which happens with excess of acid ; agitate the 
mixture, that what is last thrown down (which is of an 
orange colour) may be mixed with the rest. After allow- 
ing it to stand a sufficient time, pour the liquor from the 
sediment, which is to be washed with cold water, as long as 
it affects litmus paper. Lastly, dry it upon blotting pa- 
per. | 


Iw both of these prepar ations, the result is a hydro-sulphu- 
ret of antimony with excess of sulphur. Formerly there were 
- two officinal antimonials of this nature, one of which (Kermes 
mineral } contained no excess of sulphur, and the other ( Sul- 
phur auratum antimonii ) contained a much larger proportion 
of sulphur than those now officinal, which, therefore, hold a 
middle place between them. According to Thenard, they 
consist of ; 


Sulph. aur. Kermes min. 
Brown oxide of antimony 68.3 72.760 
Sulphuretted hydrogen 17.877 20.298 
Sulphur - 12. 4.156 
‘Water and loss 2 1.823 2.786 

100. 100. 


Thenard considers the sulphur as only mechanically and 
accidentally mixed ; and that the essential difference between 
these preparations consists in the degree of oxidizement of the 
antimony. 

But, notwithstanding the great celebrity of Thenard as a 
chemist, and his having paid particular attention to the com- 
binations of antimony, we may be allowed to doubt the ac- 

curacy of his opinion ; for it must appear to every one, an 
affected refinement of analysis, to discover in such substances 
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a difference of only 2 per cent. of oxidizement, more especi- 
ally as he admits an inaccuracy in his analysis of at least as 
much: and as Proust has since shewn that both preparations 
contain the protoxide, the only difference between these bo- 
dies appears to be the proportion of sulphur they contain. 

Hydro-sulphuret of antimony is prepared either in the dry 
way, as directed by the Dublin, or in the humid way, as in 
the receipt of the Edinburgh and London colleges. When 
sulphuret of antimony is boiled in a solution of potass, water 
is decomposed, the hydrogen combines with the sulphur, and 
the antimony is oxidized ; and, as long as the solution boils, 
it contains a mixture of hydro-sulphuret of potass and hydro- 
sulphuret of antimony. But, on cooling, a great part of the 
latter precipitates in the form of a red powder (Kermes mi- 
neral.) | | 

In the dry way, when sulphuret of antimony and carbonate 
of potass are melted together, the carbonic acid is expelled 
with effervescence, and a sulphuret of potass and antimony is 
formed. On boiling this in water, water is decomposed, the 
antimony is oxidized, and the hydrogen combines with the 
sulphur. The sulphuretted hydrogen, thus formed, com- 
bines partly with the potass, and partly with the oxide of an- 
timony. ate | | 

Such is the present theory. With regard to the practice ; 
for the preparation of Kermes mineral, Lemery melted six- 
teen parts of sulphuret of antimony, and one of sulphur, with 
eight parts of carbonate of potass. The last edition of the 
Prussian Pharmacopeeia directs two parts of sulphuret of an- 
timony, and one of exsiccated carbonate of soda, to be melt- 
ed, and afterwards boiled fifteen minutes in six or eight parts 
of water, which, on cooling, deposites a considerable quantity 
of kermes. ‘The fluid from which the kermes has been de- 
posited may be again boiled in the residuum of the first de- 
coction, and it will dissolve a fresh proportion of kermes ; 
and this process may be repeated as long as there remains any 
to dissolve. After this the residuum, when melted, consists 
almost solely of antimony. It therefore seems, that the alkali 
renders almost all the sulphur soluble, and only disposes the 
oxidizement of as much antimony as is capable of combining 
with the sulphuretted hydrogen. ‘There appears to be no 
reason why the whole of the antimony should not be convert- 
ed into kermes, by employing a proper addition of sulphur 
and alkali. 

Kermes is also made in the humid way. Fourcroy boils, 
in twenty parts of water, six parts of pure potass of com- 
merce, and into the boiling solution throws about the twen- 


& 
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-tieth part of the weight of the alkali, or 0.3 of apart, of pow- 
dered sulphuret of antimony, and continues the boiling for 
seven or eight minutes, then filters, and allows the kermes to 
precipitate by cooling. Hermbstadt uses very different pro- 
portions ; for he boils twelve parts of sulphuret of antimony, 
and three of salt of tartar, in ninety-six parts of water, down 
to sixty-four, and-then filters, &c. Gren employs four parts 
_ of salphuret of antimony, sixteen of carbonate of potass, and | 
sixty-four of water, and boils for several hours. Gottling 
boils eight parts of sulphuret of antimony, and two of sul- 
phur, in a sufficient quantity of solution of potass, down to 
one half. | “ye eden 
The precipitated sulphuret of antimony, like the kermes, 
may be prepared either in the dry or in the moist way. The 
Jatter mode seems to be the most universally employed on the — 
Continent. Gottling boils two parts of sulphuret of antimony, 
and three of sulphur, in a sufficient quantity of a recent solu- 
tion of potass, filters the solution, and precipitates with sul- 
phuric acid, diluted with twelve times its weight of water. 
The Prussian college use equal parts of sulphuret of antimony 
and of sulphur. Wiegleb treats.in the same manner two 
parts of sulphuret of antimony with one of sulphur.. But to 
his proportions it has been objected, that the product re- 
sembles kermes more than sulphur auratum. If this objec- 
tion be just, it must apply,-in a still stronger degree, to the 
formula of the British colleges, in which no sulphur is added. 
In the dry way, two parts of sulphuret of antimony and 
three of sulphur may be melted with five or six of pure carbo- 
nate of potass in a covered crucible, as quickly as possible, 
poured into an iron mortar, reduced to powder, and dissolved 
by boiling the powder in water. ‘The solution isto be filter- 
ed warm, diluted with a sufficient quantity of water, and pre- 
_ cipitated by dilute sulphuric acid. By some, the solution 1s 
allowed to remain at rest for twenty-four hours before it be 
filtered, and some precipitate by nitrous acid. 
__ The process for making the golden sulphuret of antimony 
depends on the property which the hydroguretted sulphuret of 
potass possesses, of dissolving, and retaining dissolved, even 
at ordinary temperatures, a portion of orange oxide of anti- 
mony ; and as the -attraction by which potass exists in this - 
compound is weaker than its affinity for acids, on the addi- 
tion of any acid, the potass unites with the acid, a portion of 
sulphuretted hydrogen gas escapes, and the oxide of anti- 
mony combined with the rest of the sulphur and hydrogen, 
is precipitated in the form of a light orange powder. When 
the acid is added gradually, the proportion of oxide of anti- 
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mony decreases, while that of the sulphur increases in each 
successive portion of precipitate. Hence, in the old manner 
of preparing this substance, from the scorize formed in redu- 
cing antimony from its sulphuret, and which contained but 
little sulphur, the two first portions of precipitate, being dark 
coloured, were rejected, and only the produce of the: third 
precipitation retained for use. ‘Tire want of economy in this 
process is sufficiently obvious, as well as the very great im- 
provement in modern times, of adding a sufficient quantity of 
sulphur, and precipitating the whole at once. : 

Medical use.—In its action on the body, the hydro-sul- 
phuret of antimony is an active substance, and, according to 
the dose, acts as a diaphoretic, cathartic, or emetic. Its use 
is, in this country, in a great degree superseded by more cer- 
tain preparations. 

OxyDUM ANTIMONII NITRO-MURIATICUM. Dub, 
: Nitro-Muriatic Oxide of Antimony. 

Take of ~ Br 

Prepared sulphuret of antimony, two ounces ; 

-Murtatic acid, eleven ounces by measure ; 
| Nitrous acid, one drachm, by measure. jie 8 
Add the suiphuret gradually to the acids, previously mixed 

ina glass vessel, avoiding the vapours. Digest with a heat 

gradually increased, until the effervescence cease, and then 
boil for ene hour. Filter the liquor when cold, and receive 
it when filtered in a gallon of water. The oxide of anti- 
mony will fall to the bottom. Wash this repeatedly in a 
sufficiently large quantity of water, until the liquor poured 
oif be perfectly free from acid, as known by the test of lit- 
mus; and, lastly, dry the oxide upon bibulous paper. 


Monruiare of antimony was originally prepared by distilling 
sulphuret of antimony with muriate of quicksilver. Muriate 
of antimony, or butter of antimony, as it was called from its 
appearance when recently prepared, passes over into the re- 
ceiver, and black sulphuret of quicksilver remains in the re- 
tort; or by increasing the heat, red sulphuret of mercury, 
which, when obtained by this process, was formerly termed 
Cinnabar of antimony, is sublimed. But this mode of pre- 
paration is both expensive and dangerous to the health of the 
operator. : 

- Scheele invented a method of avoiding these inconyeniences. 
A sulphuretted oxide of antimony is prepared by deflagrating 
two parts. of sulphuret of antumony with three of nitrate of 
potass. in an iron mortar. The mass thus obtained is pow- 
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dered, and one pound of it put into a glass vessel, on which / 
is poured first a mixture of three pounds of water a fifteen 
ounces of sulphuric acid, and afterwards fifteen ounces of pow- 
dered common salt. The whole is digested for twelve hours, 
and stirred all the while, and the solution, when cool, strained 
through linen. On the residuum one-third of the above men- 
struum is poured, and the mixture digested and strained.— 
Mr Stott says, that the digestion need not be continued long- 
er than two or three hours, and that the heat must be kept 
moderate, as the muriate of antimony begins to evaporate be- 
fore it boils. Although this preparation, as we shall after- 
wards see, answers the purpose for which it is intended, it is 
a mixture of sulphate of soda and muriate of antimony. 

The muriate may be obtained separately from the other 
salts by distillation. ‘This was proposed by Gmelin, and im- 
proved by’ Wiegleb, who distilled a mixture of one part of 
sulphuret of antimony, four of muriate of soda, and three of 
sulphuric acid dilated with two of water; but the product is 
rendered impure by the admixture of sulphur, and there is 
great danger of the vessels bursting, from the immense quan- 
tity of sulphuretted hydrogen gas “disengaged. 

The Prussian Dispensatory pours upon two ounces of cro- 
cus of antimony, and six of dried muriate of soda, introduced © 
into a retort, four ounces of sulphuric acid previously diluted 
with two ounces of distilled water, and distils. But we 
may observe, that the antimony in the crocus is seldom 
sufficiently oxidized or deprived of its sulphur, which occa- 
sions the production of much sulphuretted hydrogen gas; and 
from the concentrated state in which the materials are em- 
ployed, the muriatic acid gas is sometimes disengaged, espe- 
cially if the heat be improperly applied, so rapidly, “that i it has 
not time to act upon the oxide of antimony. 

At last, in 1797, Gortling, by substituting the glass of an- 
timony for the crocus, diluting further the sulphuric acid, and 
using the muriate.of soda crystallized, removed these incon- 


veniences. He introduces into a retort a mixture of four 


ounces of glass of antimony in powder, with sixteen of muriate 
of soda, and then pours into it twelve ounces of sulphuric acid, 
diluted ah eight of water. He lutes on a tubulated receiver 
with gypsum, and distils to dryness in a sand-bath, with a 
heat gradually increased.. By this process, he says, about 
twenty ounces of very.strong fuming solution of muriate of 
antimony are obtained. |The residuum in the retort is sul- 
phate of soda, bet. unfit for internal.use, on account of its be- 
ing mixed with some antimony. 

Muriate of antimony or antimonane, as it is call ad hy Sir 
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H. Davy, is crystallizable, but in general is a soft semitrans- 
parent substance, of a yellowish-white colour, very fusible and 
volatile at a moderate degree of heat. It is remarkably de- 
liquescent, and forms a permanent solution ; but if more than 
a certain proportion of water be added, it is decomposed; a 
Jarge quantity of submuriate of antimony being precipitated, 
in the form of white silky crystals, while a supermuriate re- 
mains in solution. Antimonane consists, according to the 
experiments of Dr John Davy, of 56 antimony and 44 chlo- 
rine, or of one proportion of antimony and ¢wo of chlorine. 

Muriate of antimony has been used as a caustic, but not 
for a long time; it is so extremely unmanageable. It is now 
only prepared as preliminary to the precipitation of the sub- 
muriate of oxide of antimony from it. 

In the process of the Dublin college, the antimony oxidiz- 
ed by the nitric acid is dissolved in the muriatic; and the ~ 
muriate of antimony thus formed is decomposed by water. 
According to Sir H. Davy, a portion of the water furnishes 
oxygen to the antimony, and hydrogen to the chlorine, which 
are thus converted into protoxide and muriatic acid; a su- 
permuriate of antimony remains in solution, and an insoluble 
submuriate is precipitated in the form of white acicular or 
silky crystals, formerly known under the title of Pulvzs Alga- 
rottt, and is the orydum antimonit nitro-muriaticum of the 
Dublin college. That this is a submuriate, is proved by its. 
yielding a small proportion of muriate on distillation, as point- 
ed out by Bergman. : 


ANTIMONII oxypUM. Lond. 
| Oxide of Antimony. 
Take of 

Tartarized antimony, one ounce; 

Subcarbonate of ammonia, two drachms 

Distilled water, what is necessary. 

Dissolve the salts separately in water, then mix the liquors, 
and boil until the oxide of antimony be precipitated. Wash 
this with water, and dry it. 

_Tuis process, which is now introduced by the Londdn col- 
lege as a substitute for the numerous impure oxides of anti- 
mony in preceding Pharmacopezias, will furnish a very pure 
protoxide of antimony, and does not seem liable to any objec- 
tion. What its effects as a medicine are, I know not; but I 
am disposed to think that they will be more uniform than 
those of the more uncertain products, and that therefore the’ 
introduction of the formula is a real improvement upon the 
pharmaceutical treatment of antimony. | 
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OxIDUM ANTIMONII CUM PHOSPHATE CALcis. Z£d. 
Oxide of Antimony, with Phosphate of Lime. ' 

Take OfG agin 

» Sulphuret of antimony, in coarse powder; 

Shavings of hartshorn, equal weights. 
Mix and | put them in a shallow iron pot, red-hot, and stir 
- the mixture constantly, until it become of an ash-grey co- 
lour, which is then to be removed from the fire, ground into 
powder, and put into a coated crucible. Lute to this cru- 
cible another inverted over it, and perforated in the bot- 
tom with a small hole, and apply the fire, which is to be 
raised gradually to a white heat, and kept in that increased 
state for two hours. Lastly, grind the aisha a cold, 
into a very fine powder. 


PULVIS ANTIMONIALIS. . Dub. 
Antimonial Powder. 

Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony, in coarse powder ; 
Shavings of hartshorn, of each two pounds. 

ral the hartshorn in a sufficient quantity of water, to sepa- 
rate the animal jelly. ‘Then dry it, and mix it with the 
antimony. ‘Throw the mixture into a wide iron pot, heat- 
ed to redness, stirring continually until the sulphureous va- 
pour cease, and the mass acquire an ash-grey colour. When 
cold, reduce it to powder, and put it into a luted crucible. 
Invert another crucible, having a small hole in its bottem, 
over this, and lute them accurately together. Roast the 
powder for two hours, with a heat gradually increased to 
whiteness, and, when cold, grind it to a very fine powder. 





Lond. 

Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony in powder, one pound ; 
Horn-shavings, two pounds. 

Mix, and throw them into a wide iron pot, heated to white- 
ness, stirring them assiduously until they become of an ash- 
grey . colour. Take them out and powder them. Put the 
powder into a coated crucible, to which another. crucible, 
having a small hole in its bottom, and inverted over it, is 
luted. Then apply heat, and gradually increase it, until it 
be kept white for two hours. ‘Triturate the residuum into 
very fine powder. 


Tis is supposed to be nearly the same with the celebrated 
nostrum ef Dr James, the composition of which was ascer- 
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tained by Dr George Pearson, to whom we are also indebted © 
for the above formula. 

By burning sulphuret of antimony od shavings of harts- 
horn in a white heat, the sulphur is entirely expelled, and the 
antimony is oxidized, while the gelatine of the hartshorn is 
destroyed, and nothing is left but phosphate of lime, com- 
bined with a little lime. ‘Therefore, the mass which results is 
a mixture of oxide of antimony and phosphate of lime, which 
corresponds, at least as to the nature of the ingredients, with 
James’s powder, which, by Dr Pearson’s analysis, was found 
to consist of 43 phosphate of lime, and 57 oxide of antimony. ~ 
M. Pulley also analysed some James’s powder, and found it 
composed of protoxide of antimony 37, phosphate of lime 21, 
sulphate of potass 24, and potass combined with protoxide of. 
antimony 18. On which occasion, M. Cadet, ignorant that 
even quack medicines were often imitated and adulterated, 
-accuses Dr Pearson of having sanctioned with his name a 
false analysis, in order to conceal a secret so profitable to his ” 
country |! Mr Chenevix, by considering the uncertainty of the 
application, and the precarious nature of the agency of fire, 
by which means a variable portion of the oxide of antimony 
may be volatilized, and that which remains may be oxidized 
in various desreds, proposes to prepare a substitute for 
James's powder by dissolving together equal weights of sub- 
muriate of antimony, and of phosphate of lime, in the smallest 
possible quantity of muriatic acid, and then pouring this solu- 
tion gradually into water sufficiently alkalized with ammonia.- 
As wuriate of antimony is partially’ decomposed by water, it 
is absolutely necessary that the muriatic solution be poured 
into the alkaline liquor; for, by an opposite mode of proce- 
dure, a great part of the antimony would be precipitated in 
the state of submuriate, and the first portion of the precipi- 
tate would consist chiefly of antimony and the last of phos- 
phate of lime. 

Phosphate of lime is most conveniently obtained pure by 
dissolving calcined bone in muriatic acid, and precipitating it 
by ammonia. If the ammonia be quite free from carbonic 
acid, no muriate of lime is decomposed. Mr Chenevix also 
found: that his precipitate is entirley soluble in every acid 
which eam dissolve either phosphate of lime or oxide of anti- 
mony separately, and that about 0.28 of James’s powder, and, 
at an average, 0.44 of the pulvis antimonialis of the late Lon- 
don Pharmacopeeia, resist the action of every acid. 

In the new edition, twice the proportion of hartshorn 
shavings is used, which is said to obviate the inconvenience 
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of the vitrification of part of the antimony when too high a 
temperature was applied, to render the process more manage- 
able, and to furnish a whiter product, but it does not corre- 
spond with Dr Pearson’s analysis of James’s powder, for 
which it was intended as a substitute, and alters materially 
the strength of an established preparation. — 
"Medical use-—The oxide of antimony with phosphate of 
lime, howsoever prepared, is one of the best antimonials we 
possess. It is given as a diaphoretic in febrile diseases, . in 
doses of from three to eight grains, repeated every third or 
fourth hour. In larger quantities, it operates as a purgative 
or emetic. From its being insoluble in water, it must be 
given either in the form of a powder, or made into a pill or 
bolus. 


TARTRAS ANTIMONII, Olim TARTARUS EMETICUS. Ld. 
Tartrate of Antimony, formerly Tartar-Lmetiec. 

Take of 

Sulphuret of antimony, 
Nitrate of potass, equal weights ; 
- Supertartrate of potass, what may be requir ed. 

Powder the sulphuret and nitrate separately, mix them 
thoroughly, and inject them into a hot crucible. After 
the deflagration is finished, separate the reddish matter 

_ obtained, from the white crust, and grind it to a very fine 
powder, ‘which i is afterwards to be washed with much warm 
water, and then dried. ) 

Mix this powder by trituration, with an equal weight of su- 
pertartrate of potass, and boil the mixture with four times 
its weight of water for an hour, and evaporate the filtered 
solution so as to crystallize. 


Tue first part of this process is that formerly directed for 
the preparation of what was formerly called Crocus of Anti- 
mony, which is no longer ordered as a separate process, and > 
therefore must be spoken of in this place. 

In this process, the nitric acid of the nitre, and part of the 
» sulphuret, are mutually decomposed : the sulphur is acidified, 
and combines wih the potass of the nitre, while the antimony 
is converted into protoxide, which combines with the unde- 
composed portion of the sulphuret, and forms a dark brown, 
Opaque, vitrified mass; so that, after the scoriz, and other 
saline matters, have been removed by washing, the substance 
which remains, according to Proust, consists of three parts 

of protoxide of antimony, and one of sulphuret of antimony. 

__ With regard to the mode of preparation, Bergman ob- 

ie that by the common process of throwing the mixture 
2¢ 
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into an ignited uncovered crucible, there is sometimes a loss 
of near ly. one half; and therefore advises tbgaubsture to be 
put into a coid crucible, which is to be covered, and heated 
till the matter melts, by which means there is very little loss. . 
With Dorfurt, however, this process did not succeed; because, 
as soon as the applied heat reached a certain degree, the 
whole mass took fire, and deflagrated violently. Indeed, in 
this process, the application of heat to the crucible is perfect- - 
ly unnecessary, and the Berlin Pharmacopoeia directs the 
mixture to be put into a clean iron pot, and kindled. by 
touching it with a bit of live coal, or, what is better, the end — 
of a tobacco pipe, or iron rod, heated to redness. In this the 
fusion and separation of the scoriee is no less complete than 
when the mixture is gradually projected into a heated cruci- 
ble, and, unless for very great quantities, it is most conve- 
nient. 

The crocus is kept in the shops, is almost universally prepa-,. 
red with less nitre than is here ordered. ‘The consequence Isy 
that too much sulphur remains not acidified, the antimony is 
scarcely oxidized, and the preparation is unfit for the uses to 
which it ought to be applied. When nitre has been thus 
culpably economized, the crocus has a steel grey, instead of a 
liver brown colour. 

The sulphuretted oxide of antimony is a very uncertain i 
preparation, often operating with very great violence. Its in- — 
ternal use is, therefore, almost proscribed, or at least confined © 
to veterinary practice. It is used in pharmacy, as the basis — 
of other preparations in some Pharmacopceias ; but the Lon- 
don college have rejected it altogether. 


ANTIMONIUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. 
Lartarized Antimony. 

Take of 
Sulphuret of antimony in powder, two ounces ; 
Nitrate of potass, one ounce ; 

Supertartrate of potass, two ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, two ounces by weight ; 
Distilled water, a pint and a half. 

Mix the acid with the water (half a pint,#Dr Powell) in a 
proper glass vessel, and heat them in a sand-bath, When 
they have become moderately heated, gradually add the 
sulphuret and nitrate mixed; then filter, and boil to dry- 
ness. Wash the residuum with distilled water until it be 
free from taste, and while still wet mix it with the super- 
tartrate of potass, and throw it into a pint of distilled water ; 
then boil down the solution, and set it aside to crystallize. 
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-. » TARTARUM ANTIMONIATUM sive EMETICUM. Dub. 
_.... Antimoniated or Emetic Tartar. 
Bakeof,:.. ft i : 
_ Nitromuriatic oxide of antimony, two ounces ; ; 
_. Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, two ounces and a 
half. ; 
Distilled water, eighteen ounces by measure. — > 
Boil the. water in a glass vessel, then gradually throw into it 
the oxide and tartar, previously mixed, and boil for half an 
hour ; then filter the liquor through paper, and crystallize 
by slow cooling. _ | ticle 
Tue tartaric acid is capable of combining, in many ex- 
amples, with two bases at the same time, forming with them 
triple crystallizable salts. Inthe present instance, it is com- 
bined with oxide of antimony and potass; and as the potass 
is essential. to its constitution, and the real tartrate of anti- 
‘mony is a different salt, its name, on chemical principles, 
should certainly have been Tartrate of Antimony and Potass. 
In the preparation of this salt, the different combinations 
-of protoxide of antimony have been employed. Any of them 
will afford a very pure salt. The crocus, precipitated oxide, 
submuriate and glass, are all occasionally employed. ‘The 
‘Edinburgh college uses the crocus. To this the principal ob- 
jection is, that it is never found in the shops in a state fit for 
this purpose. Even when properly prepared, it is with diffi- 
culty acted upon by the supertartrate of potass, unless it be 
levigated and elutriated. Mr Phillips found, that 100 parts 
of cream of tartar dissolved only 6 parts out of 100 of very 
finely powdered crocus, 16 when levigated, but 75 when it 
_ was elutriated ; and in the last case, the liquor assumed a deep 
‘green colour, which, though proceeding from the presence of 
iron, is a test that a sufficient proportion of the metallic oxide 
1s dissolved, as it does not occur until the tartar has taken up. 
three-fourths of its weight of the crocus. But, besides the 
expence of levigating and elutriating the crocus, it is liable 
to be mixed with carbonate of lime, derived probably from 
the stones employed in the levigation ; and the crystals of tar- 
tarized antimony procured in this way are consequently con- 
taminated even with a larger proportion of tartrate of lime 
than is furnished by the tartar. The glass is more easily so- 
lable than the crocus, as, when finely powdered, 78 parts were 
dissolved, and gave the*olution a dark green colour. _ But 
this oxide is very expensive, and glass of lead is sometimes 
fraudulently substituted for it. When the glass or crocus is 
used, Mr Phillips recommends, that after being powdered or 
_levigated, they should be boiled in dilute sulphuric acid to re- 
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move any carbonate of lime, and that a small quantity of sul- | 


phuric acid should be added to decompose the tartrate of lime. 
‘To the oxide of antimony, as prescribed by the London col- 
lege 1809, Mr Phillips objected its great expence, its quanti- 
ty being too small in proportion to the tartar, and that the 


crystals of tartar-emetic formed with it, as well as with the © 


crocus or glass, are contaminated with the tartrate of lime 
usually contained in the tartar. To the use of the submuriate, 
as directed by the Dublin college, this last objection does not 
apply, because the muriatic acid retains the tartrate of lime 
in solution when the tartrate of antimony crystallizes. Ha- 
ving criticized the processes of all the colleges, Mr Phillips 
proposed to substitute one of his own. ‘The qualities requi- 
site in an eligible method of preparing tartar-emetic; he says, 
are, the certainty of obtaining protoxide of antimony unmix- 
ed with peroxide or sulphuretted oxide, yet not absolutely 
pure, but mixed with a substance capable of preventing the 
crystallization of the tartrate of lime ; moderate expence, and 
the possibility of using iron vessels, both in preparing the ox- 


ide of antimony and the tartarized antimony. ‘These requi- 


sites, Mr Phillips thinks, he has found in employing the sul- 
phate of antimony prepared by boiling powdered metallic an- 


timony in twice its weight of sulphuric acid to dryness in an — 


iron vessel over a common fire, and stirring it with an iron spa-— 


tula. The greyish coloured product was thrown into water, 


and washed, till the uncombined sulphuric acid was removed. — 


100 parts of the subsulphate thus procured were boiled in a 
solution of an equal weight of tartar; about 76 parts of the 
subsulphate were readily dissolved, and the solution, when fil- 
tered, afforded at the first crystallization rather more than 90 
_parts of crystals of tartarized antimony, perfectly white and 
unmixed with any extraneous salt. The solution, by further 
evaporation, furnished an additional quantity of crystals of 
emetic tartar, slightly incrusted with sulphate of lime, from 
which, however, they were completely purified by solution, 
and repeating the crystallization. A considerable quantity 
of sulphate of lime was also deposited and separated du- 
ring the evaporation. This process Mr Phillips asserts to 
be neither tedious, difficult, uncertain nor unsafe. The 
process adopted in the present edition of the London Phar- 
macopocia is of the same nature, depending upon the forma- 
tion of a sulphate of antimony, although in a more compli- 
cated way. I have not repeated it, but Dr Powell tells us that 
the new formula, which “ has, after numerous trials, been 


adopted, is due to Mr Hume of Long-Acre, to whose prac- - 
tical skill it is right to acknowledge great obligation. It is ne-, 


Pe 
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eessary that the whole of the supertartrate of potass should. 
be combined with the oxide, and therefore that there should 
be.a full sufficiency of the latter, otherwise the first crystals, as 
it cools, will be of the supertartrate only; whilst, on the other 
hand, if a superabundance of oxide of antimony be used, it 
will remain upon the filter, and not influence the crystals: 
the former inconvenience, therefore, is especially tebe avoided, 
and for that purpose, more oxide than may be strictly neces- 
sary is directed. ‘The evaporation must not be carried too 
far, as there appears to be some tartrate of potass in the solu- 
tion, whose crystals will, in that case, be mixed with the triple 
salt. ‘The crystals ought always to be formed, for it is only 
when they are that the proportions of the salt can be consi- 
dered as precise.” But whatever form of protoxide of anti- 
mony may be preferred, the quantity of water employed must. 
-be sufficient to dissolve the tartar-emetic formed. | ‘The time 
during which the ebullition is to be continued, is stated diffe- 
rently by different pharmaceutists. No harm can arise from 
continuing it longer than is absolutely necessary; but it is 
certainly a waste of time and fuel to protract it for hours. 
Another circumstance which renders tartar-emetic variable 
in its effects, is, the mode of crystallization. Some evaporate 
it to dryness ; others to a pellicle, and set it aside to crystal- 
lize; and others again crystallize by slow evaporation. On 
account of the silica which is combined with the oxide of an- 
timony, and which, being held in solution by the potass, im- 
pedes the crystallization, and varies the nature of the product, 
Vauquelin recommends that the solution be first evaporated 
to dryness, and that the saline mass obtained should be redis- 
solved in boiling water, and then crystallized; for, towards 
the end of the first evaporation, the silica separates, and be- 
comes totally insoluble. In this way, he says, that we obtain 
both a purer salt, and in larger quantity. If we employ an 
excess of supertartrate of potass, part of it will remain unde- 
composed, and will crystallize before, or along with the tar- 
tar-emetic. ‘This source of impurity is easily avoided, by 
using an excess of the antimonial oxide, which remaining un- 
dissolved, occasions no error, and prevents the necessity of 
throwing away the crystals which form on the filtering paper, 
if the solution be saturated. : _suimony 
The primitive form of the crystals of tanten, ae eecouniee 


and potass seems to be the reomly has a styptic metallic taste. 
a variety of seco 


= ocappii ex onde”times its weight of water at 212°, and in 
hi soluhigo, As this statement of its solubility is very dif- 
erent from that of most writers, from Bergman to Fourcroy, 
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who say that it requires 80 parts of water at 60°, and some- 
what less than 40 of boiling water, it is necessary to mention, 
that it was ascertained by careful experiment, with very fine 
crystals of tertar-emetic, more than half an inch in length, 
and perfectly free from the admixture of any foreign salt. 
The crystals, by exposure to the air. become white and o- 
paque, but do not readily fall to powder. The property of 
deliquescing, ascribed to them by Gottling, must have arisen 
from the presence of other salts, as he does not prepare his 
tartar-emetic by crystallization, but by evaporating the solu- 
tion to dryness. The solution of tartar-emetie slightly red- 
dens tincture ofturnsole. It is decomposed by acids, alkalies, 
alkaline carbonates, sulphuretted hydrogen and its com- 
pounds, vegetable juices, decoctions, and infusions, and many — 
of the metals. : 

According to Thenard, tartar-emetic consists of tartrate of 
antimony 54, tartrate of potass 34, water 8, and loss 4; or 
oxide of antimony 38, tartaric acid 34, potass 16, water and 
loss 12; and by estimation from the analysis of tartrate of 
potass, and supertartrate of potass, by the same chemist, it 
appears, that to saturate 38 parts of protoxide of antimony, _ 
70.4 of supertartrate of potass are necessary: the whole of 
the superfluous acid, being. 16, combines with the oxide, while | 
34 of the tartrate of potass combine with the tartrate of anti- 
mony thus formed, and 20.4 of tartrate of potass remain in 
solution in the mother water. But Mr Phillips found, that 
100 parts of supertartrate of potass dissolve''70 of protoxide 
of antimony, which makes me distrust 'Thenard’s estimates. 

From what has been said, it will appear, that without any 
fraudulentintention, tartar-emetic is often imperfect. Its good- 
ness should be ascertained by taking a few crystals promiscu- 
ously from every fresh parcel, washing them in water, and then 
introducing each crystal separately into dilute solutions of 
sulphuret of potass, when, if the salt be perfect, a considera- 
ble orange precipitate will occur in each. But tartar-emetic is 
more commonly sold in the form of powder, to conceal its im- 
perfections ; this ought to be examined in the same way as the - 
crystals ; but as it may consist of a mixture of tartarized_anti- 
mony and tartar, it ought to be rejected, if, in attempting to 
wrepare with it the l7quor antimoni tartarizatz, it do not rea-’ 
clear solution dissolve in the water, and form a perfectly 

I have been thus particu after the addition of the wine. » 
tion and chemical properties of tartar GnWnt of the prepara~ 

~anse it Is no 


only of all the preparations of antimony the most'./>. rn 
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its Cperation, but is almost Oa aaa er for the successful 
practice of medicine. : 

Medical use.—In doses of froiti otie to thes grains it ope- 
rates as an emetic, and sometimes as a cathartic. In smaller 
doses, it excites nausea, and proves a powerful diaphoretic 
and expectoranit. As an emetic, it is chiefly given in the be- 
ginning of fevers and febrile diseases, in chincough, and, in 
general, whenever we wish to evacuate the stomach quickly. 
When great debility is present, and in the advanced stages 
of typhoid fever, its use is improper, and even sometimes fa-' 
tal. Asa diaphoretic, it is given in small doses, of fram an 
eighth to a quarter of a grain; and as an expectorant, in 
doses still smaller. : 

The only proper form for ene it is in solution ; and 
as the intensity of its action on the body i is liable to variation, 
from differences in its own strength, and in the constitution 
of the patient, it should almost always be given in divided 
doses, at short intervals, if we wish to excite vomiting ; and 
at longer intervals, if we wish it to act only on the skin or 
hings: > : 


ViNUM TARTRATIS ANTIMONIT. Ld. 
Wine of Lartrate of Antimon, y- 
Take of 
Tartrate of antimony, twenty-four: grains ; 
Sherry wine, one pound. , 
Mix them, so that ie tartrate of antimony may be dissolved. 


Liouor ANTIMONII TARTARIZATI. Lond. 
Solution of Tartarized Antimony. 
Take of 
Tartarized antimony, one scruple ; : 
Boiling distilled water, four fluidounces ; 
‘Wine; six fluidounces. 
Dissolve the tartarized antimony in the boiling distilled wa- 
ter, then add the wine. 


ForMERLY antimonial wine was a fortuitous preparation, 
by steeping glass of antimony in white wine; a portion of — 
the glass of antimony was dissolved by the supertartrate of 
potass contained in the wine; and-as the quantity of this is 
variable, so also the quantity of oxide of antimony dissolved 
varied : and, therefore, the preparation is with propriety en- 
tirely rejected, since its strength could never be known. It 
was also formerly to be regretted, that the strength of the so- 
lutions of tartar-emetic in wine, as prescribed by the differ- 
ent colleges, was not uniform. According to the Kdinburgh, 
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college, one ounce contained two grains of tartar- emetic, 
while, according to the London, it contained four grains. 
Both now contain two grains. 

In its employment. and effects, the vinous solution of tar- 
tar-emetic does not differ from one made with water. 





——————— 


Cuap. VL—SILVER. 


Nitras ancenti. Ld, 
» Nitrate of Silver. 
Take of } 
Purest silver, flatted into plates, a cut in pieces, one 
part; 
Diluted nitrous acid, two parts ; 
Distilled water, one part. 

Dissolve the silver in the acid and water eee wer mixed, in 
a matrass with a gentle heat, and evapsorate the ub che to 
dryness. ‘Then put the mass into a large crucible, and 
place it on the fire, which should at first be gentle, and 
afterwards increased by degrees till the mass flows like oil; 
then pour it into iron pipes, previously heated and anoint- 
ed with tallow. Lastly, keep it in a glass vessel very well 
corked. 


Dub. 

Take of 

Silver, flatted into plates, and cut in pieces, 

Nitrous acid, of each one ounce by weight ; 

Distilled water, two ounces, by measure. 
Put the silver in a glass phial, placed im a sand- ba and pour - 
on the acid, previously diluted with the water; then, gra- 
dually increasing the heat, dissolve the metal, and evapo- 
rate the liquor to dryness. Liquefy the mass which remains, 
in a crucible over a slow fire. Pour it into proper moulds, 
and Boe it in a glass vessel well corked. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Silver, one ounce; 
Nitric acid, one fluidounce; 
Distilled water, two fluidounces. | 
Mix the nitric acid with the water, and dissolve the silver in 
the mixture in a sand-bath. ‘Then gradually increase the 


> 
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heat, to dry the nitrate of silver. Melt this in a crucible 
with a venile fire, until the water being expelled it cease to 
boil ; then immediately pour it out into proper moulds. 


_ Tue acid employed must be very pure. If it contain, as 
the acid of commerce always does, sulphuric or muriatic acid, 
these react upon the nitrate as soon as it is formed, and a 
white precipitate, consisting of sulphate and muriate of silver, 
falls to the bottom. ) 

The method which the refiners employ for examining the 
purity of their aquafortis (the name they give to dilute nitrous 
acid,) and purifying it, if necessary, is to let fall into it a few 

drops of a solution of nitrate of silver already made; if the li- 

-quor remain clear, it is fit for use: otherwise, they add a 
small quantity more of the solution, which immediately turns 
the whole of a milky white colour; the mixture being then 
suffered to rest for some time, deposites a white sediment, 

from which it is cautiously decanted, examined again, and, if 
necessary, farther purified by a fresh addition of this solution. 

Mr Phillips objected to.the London process 1809, that there 
was an unnecessary waste of nitric acid, as one fluidounce and 
a half was sufficient to dissolve about !023 grains, instead of 
480. It has accordingly been reduced to an ounce. 

It is necessary to employ very pure: water in this. process, 
for the muriates and earthy salts which common water gene- 
rally contains, precipitate part of the silver in the state of a 
imuriate or oxide. If distilled water be not used, the water 
should be added to the acid betore it be tried, and purified 
'-by the nitrate of silver. 

The solution will go on the more speedily, if the silver, 
flatted into thin plates, be rolled loosely up, so that the seve- 
ral surfaces do not touch each other. By this. management, 
a greater extent of the surface is exposed to the action of the , 
menstruum, than when the plates are cut in pieces and laid 
above each other. If the silver be alloyed with copper, the 
solution will have a permanent greenish-blue colour, and ac- 
quire a bright blue on the addition of ammonia. If it con- 
tain gold, the gold is not dissolved, but is found at the bot- 
tom of the solution, in the form of a black or deep purple 
powder. | 

The crucible ought to be of porcelain; as, with the com- 
mon crucibles, the loss arising from the nitrate of silver sink- 
_ Ing into their substance is too great. It ought also to be 
_ large enough to held five or six times the quantity of the dry 
matter; for it bubbles and swells up greatly, so as to be apt 
to run over. During the evaporation also, little drops are 
how and then spirted up, whose causticity is increased by 
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their heat, against which the operator ought therefore to be 

on his guard. The fire must be kept moderate till this ebul- 

lition ceases, and till the matter becomes consistent in the 

heat that made it boil before: the fire is then to be quickly 

Increased, till the matter flows thin at the bottom like oil, on 

which it is to be immediately poured into the mould; for if 
the heat be continued after this, the nitrate of silver begins to 
be decomposed, and the silver is reduced. 5 

The mould should be of iron, or one may be formed in a 
mass of tempered tobacco pipe clay, not too moist; by making, 
with a smooth stick, previously greased, a sufficient number — 
of holes. Each piece is to be wiped clean: from the grease, - 
and wrapt up in soft dry paper, not only to keep the air from 
acting upon them, but likewise to prevent their corroding or 
discolouring the fingers im handling. 

“Nitrate of silver is crystallizable. Its crystals are brilliant 
plates, having a variable number of sides. Their taste is au- 
stere, and intensely bitter. They are very soluble in water, — 
but permanent in the air and not deliquescent. They are 
decomposed by heat, light. phosphorusy charcoal, many me- 
tals, all the alkalies and earths, sulphuric, muriatic, phospho- 
ric, and fluoric acids, and by the salts they form. . When de- 
prived of water, and melted according to the directions of 
the colleges, nitrate of silver forms a black or dark grey 
coloured mass, hard, sonorous, and consisting of radii, di- 
verging from the centre. It is not deliquescent when free 
from copper, which is seldom the case. It may, ‘however, 
be prepared perfectly pure, even from a solution containing 
copper, by evaporating and crystallizing it as long as it fur- 
nishes firm tabular crystals. These are then to be washed 
with a little distilled water, and melted with a gentle heat. The 
- Nitrate of copper remains in the mother water, from which 
the silver it contains may be precipitated by muriatic acid. 

Medical use-—A strong solution of nitrate of silver cor- 
rodes and decomposes animal substances: in a more diluted 
state, it stains them of an indelible black; and, for this pur- - 
pose, it is now used as an indelible marking ink. The fused 
nitrate of silver is the strongest and most manageable caustic 
we possess, and is employed to remove fungeus excrescences, 
callous edges, warts, strictures in the urethra, and the like. 
It is also used to destroy the venereal poison in chancres, be- 
fore it has acted on the system. A weak solution of it may 
he applied, as a stimulus, to indolent ulcers, or injected to 
fistulous sores, and is almost specific in ringworm. 

Notwithstanding its causticity, it has been given internally. _ 
Boérhaave, Boyle, and others, commend it highly in hydro- 
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pic-cases. The former assures us, that, made into pills with 
crumb of bread and a little sugar, and taken on an empty 
stomach (some warm water, sweetened with honey, being 
drank immediately after,) it purges gently, without eriping, 
and brings away a large quantity of water, almost without the 
patient’s perceiving it: that it kills: worms, and cures invete- 
rate ulcerous disorders. He, nevertheless, cautions against 
using it too frequently, or in too large a dose ; and’ observes, 
that it always proves corrosive and weakening to the sto- 
mach. | 

It has been more recently employed, and with success, in 
epilepsy and angina pectoris. ‘On account of its very great 
activity, each pill should not contain above one-eighth or one- 
fourth of a grain. 


Cuap. VIT.—ARSENIC. 


' ARSENICI OxypUM suBLIMATUM. Lond. 

. Sublimed Oxyde of Arsenic. 

- Reduce oxyde of arsenic to powder ; then put it into a cruci- 
ble; expose it to the fire, and sublime it into another cru- 
ble inverted over the first. 


Tuer white oxide of arsenic of commerce is obtained as an 
insignificant product in roasting cobalt ores, and is therefore 
often impure. By sublimation, however, it is easily separa-— 
_ ted from foreign matters, but the operator must be very care- 
ful to avoid the fumes which arise during the process. 


Ligvor arsenicais. Lond. 
Arsenical Solution. : 


Take of 
Sublimed oxyde of arsenic, in very fine powder, 
Subcarbonate of potass from tartar, of each sixty-four 
grains, : 

Distilled water, a pint. 
Boil together in a glass vessel, until the arsenic be entirely 
dissolved. Add to the solution, when cold, : 

Compound spirit of lavender, four fluidrachms. 
Lastly, add as much distilled water as will make the whole 
amount exactly to a pint. | 
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SoLUTIO ARSENICALIS. Ld. 
Solution of Arsenic. 
Take of 
Oxide of arsenic in very fine Peotion: 
Pure subcarbonate of potass, of each sixty-four grains ; 
Distilled water, fourteen ounces. 
Boil together in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, until the — 
whole oxide be dissolved. To the liquor, when cold, add, 
Compound spirit of lavender, half an ounce. . 
Distilled water, as much as will make the whole solu- 
tion amount to sixteen ounces. 


Tus preparation is a solution of arsenite of potas, and 
corresponds with Dr Fowler’s tasteless ague-drop. The 
spirit of lavender is added merely to prevent its being mis- 
taken for water, an accident which might happen from its 
want of colour and taste. It may also” preserve it from de- 
composition, as stated by Mr Hume. Now that arsenic is 
so much used, it is useful to have an officinal solution of an 
uniform strength. Dr Powell has justly observed, that . 
‘“‘ where the dose is small, ‘and the effects so powerful, the 
most minute attention to its proportion and preparation be- 
come necessary ;” a drachm of the solution contains one- half 
of a grain, and it will seldom be necessary to give above ten 
minims for a dose. 


ARSENIAS KALI. Dub. 
Arseniate of Kalt. 

Take of | | 

White oxyde of arsenic, 

Nitrate of kali, of each one ounce. 
Reduce them separately to powder; and, after mixing them, 
introduce them into a glass retort, placed in a sand-bath, — 
which is to be gradually heated, until the bottom of the re- 
tort become obscurely red. It is expedient to transmit the 
vapours issuing from the retort, by means of a proper ap- 
paratus, through distilled water, that the nitrous acid extri- 
cated by the heat may be condensed. Dissolve the resi- 
duum in four pounds of boiling distilled water ; and, after 
due evaporation, set it aside to crystallize. 


‘Tur Dublin preparation is crystallized arseniate of potass. 
On the application of the heat, the nitric acid of the nitre is 
decomposed, the oxygen combines with the oxide of arsenic, 

and converts it into arsenic acid, which unites with the potass, 
and nitrous gas and red nitrous acid escape. I should not 
ae the latter of sufficient importance to be 5 tu ae an, as 
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directed by the Dublin college; ‘especially when we consider 
the possibility of its being contaminated by arsenic, unless, 
perhaps, according to the latter supposition, it be intended to 
preserve the operator from the noxious fumes... 





Cuap. VIII.—COPPER. 


Airueo PREPARATA. Dub. 

. Prepared Verdegris. 

Let the verdegris be ground to powder, and the minute par- 
__ ticles be separated in the manner directed for the prepara 
tion of chalk. 


TuE intention of this process is merely to obtain the Bab 
acetate of copper in the state of the most minute e mechanical 
- division. | 


SOLUTIO SULPHATIS CUPRI composITA. Lid. 
 §. Compound Solution of Sulphate of Copper. 
Take of | Berber cacti Neate 
' Sulphate of copper, 
Alum, of each three ounces; 
Water, two pounds; 
Sulphuric acid, an ounce and a half. 
Boil the sulphates in the water, to dissolve them, and then 
_add the acid to the liquor filtered through paper. 


In this preparation, the substances dissolved in the water 
‘exert no chemical action on each other, and the composi- 
tion was probably contrived, from the false idea, that the 
sum of the powers of substances having similar virtues, was 
Increased by mixing them with each other. 

Medical use.—It is chiefly used as a styptic for Lispbiive 
bleedings at the nose; and, for this purpose, cloths, or dos- 
sils, steeped j in the liquor, are to be applied to the part. 


AMMONIARETDM cupPRI. Ed. : 
Ammoniaret of Copper. | 
Take of 
Pure sulphate of copper, two parts 5 
Subcarbonate of ammonia; three parts. 
Rub them carefully together in a glass mortar, until, after 
the effervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a vio- 
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let-coloured mass, which must be wrapped up in blotting | 
paper, and first dried on a chalk stone, and afterwards by | 
a gentle heat. The product must be kept in a glass phial, | 
well corked. 


CurruM AMMoniatTumM. Dud. 
Ammoniated Copper. 

Take of 
Sulphate of copper, one ounce ; 

Carbonate of ammonia, an ounce and a half. 

Triturate them in an earthen-ware mortar, until, after the 
effervescence has entirely ceased, they unite into a mass, 
which is to be wrapped up in bibulous paper, dried, and 
kept in a phial, closed with a glass-stopper. 


_ Lond. 
Take of 
Sulphate of copper, half an ounce ; 
Subcarbonate of ammonia, six drachms. | 
Rub them together in a glass mortar, until the effervescence | 
cease 5 then dry the ammoniated copper, iii ta up in | 
blotting paper, with a gentle heat. 


Ir may seem strange, that particular directions should be 
given concerning the manner of drying a mixture, which is 
prepared by rubbing two dry substances together. But such 
a phenomenon is by no means uncommon, and arises from 
the quantity of water of crystallization contained in the ingre- . 
dients being greater than what is required in the new com- 
pound formed: As soon, therefore, as the ingredients begin 
to act upon each other, a quantity of water is set at ee : 
which renders the mass moist. | 

The nature of this compound, and condemned the name 
which should be given it, are not yet sufficiently ascertained. 
Prepared according to the directions of the colleges, it evi- 
dently contains oxide of copper, ammonia, and sulphuric 
acid. If these substances be chemically combined, it should 
be denominated the Sulphate or Subsulphate of copper and 
ammonia. By exposure to the air during its exsiccation, 
and by keeping, it is apt to lose its blue colour entirely, and 
ebecome green, and is probably converted into carbonate of | 
copper. It should therefore be prepared in small quantities 
at a time. 

Medical use.—Ammoniaret of copper has been strongly re- 
commended in epilepsy ; but, from its good effects sometimes 
ceasing after it has been used for some time, a want of suCc= 5 
cess, in some cases, and the disagreeable consequences with 
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which its use is sometimes attended, it has not lately been 
much prescribed. In my practice, however, its success has 
been almost uniform and often astonishing. It is employed — 
by beginning with doses of half a grain twice a- day, and in- 
creasing them gradually to as much as the stomach will bear. 
Dr Cullen sometimes increased the dose to five grains. 


hock CUPRI AMMONIATI. Dud. . 
Water of Ammoniated Copper. 
Take of 
Lime-water, eight ounces, by measure ; 
-Muriate of ammonia two scruples ; 
Verdegris prepared, four grains. 
Mix and digest them for twenty-four Saas then pour off the 
_ pure liquor. 


Ligvor CUPRI AMMONIATI. Lond. 
| Solution of Anmemiated Copper. 
| Take of 
_ Ammoniated copper, one ihe hand ; 
Distilled water, one pint. 
Dissolve the ammoniated copper in the water, and filter 


through paper. 


In the Dublin preparation, the lime-water decomposes the 
muriate of ammonia, and forms muriate of lime; while the 
ammonia disengaged immediately reacts upon the oxide of 
copper contained in the verdigris, and renders it soluble. 
The mode of preparing this solution, now adopted by the 
London college, has the great merit of simplicity ; but, un- 
fortunately, from the large quantity of water employed, one 
half of the ammoniaret of copper is decomposed, and the 
oxide is precipitated. Mr Phillips found, that one-fourth of 
the water used, or even less, was uifitient for the solution of 
the ammoniaret. 

Medical use.—The solution is applied externally for clean- 
ing foul ulcers, and disposing them to heal. It has been re- 
commended also for taking off specks and films from the eyes ; 
but, when used with dis intention, it ought to be diletont 
with some pure water, as in the degree of strength i in which 

.it is here ordered, it irritates and inflames the eyes considera- 
bly. It is the readiest, and perhaps the most delicate, test of 
arsenic, by which its blue colour is converted into green. 
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Cuarp. IX.—IRON. 


Limatura FERRI PpuRiFicaTa. Tid. 
Purified Filings of Iron. 
Place a sieve over the filings, and apply a magnet, so that the 
filings may be attracted upwards through the sieve. | 


Tus process does not fulfil the purpose for which it is in- 
tended ; for the adhesion of a very small particle of iron ren- } 
ders brass and other metals attractable by the magnet. The 
filings of iron got from the shops of different artificers, which 
are always mixed with solder, and other metals, cannot be § 
purified in this way, so as to render them fit for internai use; 
and, indeed, the only way they can be obtained sufficiently 
pure, is by filing a piece of pure iron with a clean file. | 


OXIDUM FERRI NIGRUM PURIFICATUM, Zid. | 
Purified Black Oxide of Iron. 
Let the scales of the oxide of iron, which are to be found at 
the foot of the blacksmith’s anvil, be purified by the appli- 
_ cation of a magnet, which will attract only the smaller and 
purer scales. che 


OxypuM FERRI NicruUM. Dub. 
Black Oxyde of fron. 

Separate the scales of oxyde of iron, gathered at a black- 
-smith’s forge, from impurities,, by applying the magnet. 
Then reduce them to powder, of which the finest particles 

are to be.collected in the manner directed for the prepara- 
tion of chalk. 


Here the application of the magnet is useful, because ese 
scales contain no foreign metal, but are mixed with earthy 
and other impurities, which could be separated in no other 
way. The Prussian Dispensatory direct this oxide to be pre- 
pared by moistening the carbonate of iron with olive oil, dis- 
tilling it to dr yness in a retort, and heating it almost to red-. 
ness. The iron, in this process, is reduced from the state of 
peroxide to that of gabe: 


eaten FERRI PREPARATUS. Ed. 
Prepared Subcarbonate of Iron. 
Moisten purified filings co iron frequently with water, that 


/ 
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_they may, be. converted into rust, which is to be proud, in- 
. to, an ampalpaPle powder. 


Dub: 

nie aly, bea 
Iron- -wire, any quantity. 

Cut it into pieces, which are to be moistened frequently with 

.. Water, and, exposed to the air until they be corroded. into 

jaust; Then triturate them in an iron mortar, and by 
pouring water upon them, wash over the finest ee of the 
pow der, which is to be dried. 


Iron is one of the most easily oxidized of the metals. By 

exposure at the same time to air and moisture, it.is very 

- quickly oxidized, while it also absorbs carbonic acid, and is 

converted: into: a reddish-brown pulverulent sulsdtncel well 

-known by the name of rust of iron. For medical use it is 
_ prepared by: trituration and elutriation. 


CaRBONAS FERRI PRECIPITATUS. Ed. 
CaRBONAS FERRI. Dub. 
| teeeriires © Carbonate of Iron. 

Take mt 
Sulphate of iron, four ounces ; 

_ Subcarbonate of soda, five ounces ; 
Water, ten pints. 

Dissolve the sulphate in the water, and add the carbonate of 
soda previously dissolved in a sufficient quantity of water, 
-and’mix them thoroughly. _ 

Wash the precipitated carbonate of 1 iron with warm water, 
and aterwards dry it. 


| Ferri sugscarbonas. Lond. 
oo tell : Subcarbonate of Iron. 
"Take of , | 
~ Sulphate of iron, eight ounces; 
’Subcarbonate of soda, six ounces ; 
-' Boiling water, a gallon. 
“Dissolve the sulphate of iron and subcarbonate of soda sepa- 
a rately, each in four pints of the water; then mix the solu- 
tions, ‘and set aside until the precipitate subside ; then ha- 
_ ving poured off the supernatanit liquor, wash the subéarbo- 
nate of iron with warm water, and dry it wrapped up in 
_bibulous paper, with a gentle heat. 
On mixing the solutions of these salts together, there is an 


immediate mutual decomposition. Sulphate of soda is form- 
2B 
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ed, which remains in solution, and carbonate of iron, which is 
precipitated of a green colour. “The precipitate, when’ first 
formed, is the carbonate of black oxide of iron, or contains 
the iron in the state of protoxide, the state in which it gets 
in the green sulphate of iron; but in the process of drying 
absorbs more oxygen, becomes of a red’colour, and part ofi it 
is converted into ‘red ‘oxide of iron. As the precipitate is‘ex- 
“tremely hs gtit'and bulky, it is not easily separated by allowing 
it to subside, and pouring off the clear liquor; filtfation 
should therefore be employed.’ The carbonate of soda is 
used in preference to the carbonate of potass, on account of 
the greater solubility of sulphate of soda. than-of sulphate of 
potass, which renders the subsequent sai ee af the salt 
more easy. 

Mr Phillips found very great diffdeonces: i thes egies 
from very slight differences in conducting thie process, as ap- 
pears from the foliowing table, to which is added: the results 
when subcarbonate of potass was employed instead of subcar- 
bonate of soda. fl 


Subearbonate of | Subcarbonate of 
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These differences indicate the precipitates to be mixtures 
of peroxide, protoxide, and subcarbonate of protoxide of 
iron, in various proportions. . ‘The peroxide is deep red or 
yellow, as the oxygen is quickly or slowly absorbed ; the pro- 
toxide is black, and its carbonate brown. When cold water 
only is used in ils process, carbonate of iron remainsin the so- 
lution, from which the oxide has been precipitated 5 when hot 
water is used, part of the carbonic acid is expelled, the sub- 
carbonate is precipitated mixed with oxide ; but when heat is 
jong applied, the subcarbonate itself is decomposed, and the 
precipitate is chiefly oxide. Mr Phillips concludes, that itis 
more economical to use hot water in every part of the pro- 
cess, and to use potass instead of soda in the preparation. 

Medival use-—The carbonate of iron is an excellent and 
safe chalybeate. It may be given in doses of from five grains 
to sixty ; but all chaly beates answer better in small doses, fre- 
quently a ha than in large doses. 





SULPHAS FERRI. | Ld. 
fo trvgoshy Sulphate of Iron. — 

‘Take of : fds 
Purified filings of iron, six ounces ; 

_ Sulphuric acid, eight ounces ; 
“Water, two pounds and a half. 

‘Mix them, and-after the effervescence ceases, digest the mix- 
ture for some time upon warm sand; then strain the de- 
canted liquor through paper, and, after due alps are 
set it aside to crystallize. 


Dub. 
Take of - 
Iron-wire, two ounces; 
Sulphuric acid, three ounces and a half, by iachodatc 
Water, one pint. =< 
Mix the acid by degrees with the water, in a glass vessel, and 


gradually add the iron-wire, cut into pieces : digest the . 


mixture till the metal be dissolved, and strain the liquor 
through paper. Lastly, set aside the liquor, after due eva- 
poration, to crystallize by slow refrigeration. _ 


| Lond. 

‘Take of 
Iron, 
Sulphuric acid, each eight ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 

Mix the sulphuric acid with the water in a glass vessel, and 
add the iron; when the efferyescence has ceased, strain the 
solution through paper, and after due evaporation set it 
aside to crystallize. Pour off the liquid, and dry the cry- 
stals on blotting paper. 


_ Sunpware of iron cannot be procured perfectly pure, ex- 
cept by the direct union of sulphuric acid and iron ; and as it 
s of consequence that it should be pure when administered 
internally, directions for its preparation have been given by 
all the colleges. ‘The difference which may be observed in 
the proportions of the materials employed is of little conse- 
quence, as sulphuric acid and iron unite only in one propor- 
tion. 

Iron scarcely acts upon sulphuric acid, unless assisted by 
heat. It then becomes oxidized, by abstracting oxygen from 
a portion of the acid, and converting it into sulphureous acid 
gas or sulphur, and combines with the remainder of the acid. 
But it acts with great rapidity on diluted sulphuric acid; in 
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which case it is not oxidized at the expence of the acid itself, 
but by decomposing the water, and therefore the hydrogen of 
the water is separated in the form of gas. The action of the 
acid and iron upon each other often ceases before the acid is 
nearly saturated, and may be renewed by the addition: of a 
little water. ‘The reason is, that all the water which was not 
decomposed, is employed to dissolve the sulphate of iron 
formed. | ) dt ‘9+ 

The properties and uses of sulphate of iron have been al- 
ready mentioned. bi | 


SULPHAS FERRI ExsiccatTus. Ld. 
Dried Sulphate of Iron. 
Take of GOH 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. Uglies Gienehes 
Expose it to the action of a moderate heat in: an unglazed 
earthen vessel, until it become white and perfectly dry. 
SULPHAS FERRI ExsicoatuM. Dub.  . ‘ 
sa Saitas Dried Sulphate of fran... 3 
Take of : ‘ras 
Sulphate of iron, any quantity. | 
Let it whiten by exposing it in an unglazed earthen vessel, to J 
a high temperature (200° to 212° Fahr.) ‘ : 
Tue heat applied here must not be so great as to de¢om-§ 
pose the sulphate of iron, but only to deprive it of its water of | 
crystallization. | 


OxIDUM FERRI RUBRUM. Ed. 
ey Red Oxide of Iron. Py apa | 
Expose dried sulphate of iron gradually to an intense heat, § 

until it is converted into a very red substance. | 


O'R i 2 REE MR 

Roast with an intense heat dried sulphate of iron until it be-§ 
come very red. Then wash it, until, according to'the test] 
of litmus, the water decanted from it be free of acid; last-ff 
ly, dry it on blotting paper. | 


By the violent heat applied in this preparation, the sulphate’ 
of iron is completely decomposed, and copious white fumes} 
are expelled. The iron is converted into the red oxide; part} 
of the sulphuric acid is therefore reduced to the state of sul- 
phureous acid, and the rest of the acid is expelled in a very} 
concentrated state. This process was formerly employed inf 
this country, and still is in Germany, for the preparation © 
sulphuric acid; which, however, from the presence of the sul- 
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hurebus acid, is possessed of some peculiar properties, such - 
s emitting fumes and crystallizing. ) 

‘The residuum is composed of red oxide of iron, combined 
ith a little red sulphate of iron, which renders it deliques-' 
ent. To obtain the oxide perfectly pure, the residuum must 
herefore be washed with water, and dried quickly, to prevent 
he absorption of carbonic acid, | : 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI. Ld, 

pee | Lineture of Muriate of Iron. 

Take of 

Purified black oxide of iron in powder, three ounces ; 
Muriatic acid, about ten ounces, or as much as may be suf- 

ficient to dissolve the oxide. — 
Digest by a gentle heat, and after the powder is dissolved, add 
of alcohol, as much as will make the whole quantity of li- 
_ quor amount to two pounds and a half. 


Dub. 

Take of : 

Carbonate of iron, half a pound ; 
Muristic acid, three pounds ; 

Rectified spirit, three pints. 

Pour the muriatic acid on the carbonate of iron in a glass ves- 
sel; and shake the mixture occasionally during three days. 
Then set it by, that the feces, if any, may subside, and 

pour off the liquor ; evaporate this to one pint slowly, and 
when cold, add the spirit. | 


7 Lond, 
Take of 
_ Subcarbonate of iron, half a pound ; 
Muriatic acid, a pint ; 
Rectified spirit, three pints. 
Pour the acid upon the subcarbonate in a glass vessel, and 
Shake it occasionally for three days. Set it aside, that the 
dregs, if any, may subside. Pour off the clear liquor, 
and add to it the spirit. : 


TINCTURA MURIATIS FERRI CUM OXYDO RUBRO. Dub. 
Tincture of Muriate of Iran mth che Lied Oxide. 
Take of | 
Red oxide of iron, one ounce ; 
Muriatic acid, four ounces by measure ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, the requisite quantity. 
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Digest the oxide with the acid for twenty-four hours, then |} 
boil for half an hour. Evaporate the filtered liquor to the 
thickness of syrup, and when cold, add rectified spirit of 
wine, with frequent agitation, until the tincture acquire the. J 
specific gravity of 1050. © Bio 
tn wiaking this preparation, the colleges use iton if a dif- J 

ferent state; the Edinburgh, the black oxide; the Dublin, 

the red oxide; and the London, the carbonate. Mr Phillips 
observes, that, although the proportions of the London college 
answer with muriatic acid of specific gravity 1.17, and per- 
oxide of iron, prepared in his method, containing only 3 per 
cent. of carbonic acid, the solution will have acid in excess, 
when the muriatic acid has only the strength of 1.142, and 
the carbonate contains 14.5 per cent. of carbonic acid, the 
common state of these substances, as prepared by the direce ff 
tions of the college. Muriatic acid is capable of combining } 
either with the black or red oxides of iron, and forms with 
each, salts, having distinctive properties. ee 

The red muriate of iron is not crystallizable; has a dark J 
orange colour; is deliquescent ; forms a brown-red solution,. 
having a very astringent taste; and is soluble in alcohol. | 

The green muriate is crystallizable; has little colour; is 

very soluble in water, forming a pale green solution ; and is 

insoluble in alcool. But the aqueous solution of green mu- 
riate attracts oxygen so rapidly from the atmosphere, that 
unless the aceess of the air be totally excluded, it is always 
partially converted into red muriate. The solutions of iron, § 
and of its black oxide, are “accordingly found always to con-_ 
tain_a greater or less proportion of red muriate, and are 

therefore not uniform or constant in their properties. q 
‘¢ Having prepared this tincture in the proportions of the j 

London Pharmacopeia, with precipitated carbonate of iron, 

I found,” says Dr Perceval, * that in some instances, when 

rectified spirit was mixed with the evaporated muriate, cry- 

stals of green muriate of iron deposited, which the spirit did. 

not dissolve. ‘The strength of the tincture was consequently 

variable. This observation suggested the process of Tinctura 
muriatis ferri cum oxydo rubro, which is now inserted amongst 
the prep. extemp. of the Dublin Pharmacopeia. The mu- § 


riatic solution is of an orange-red, and does not crystallize 
when spirit is added, — : 

‘* Instead of evaporating It tv a certain weight, which is a 
troublesome operation, spirit is added so as to being the liquor 
to a certain specific gravity, which is the standard uf the 
streneth of the medicine.” 


It is an excellent chalybeate, and may be given in doses of 
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ten.or: twenty, drops twice or thrice balay: | in any proper ve- 
hikes: | 3 2 io . 


MupriAs AMMONIH ET FERRI. Dub. 
Anat of Ammonia and Iron. 


Take Ob bin 
Red oxide of iron, : 
Muriate of ammonia, equal weights. 
‘Mix them thoroughly, and sublime with a sudden and suffi- 
ai great degree of heat. 


Take of - . 
Red oxide of iron, washed and again driest, 
- Muriate of ammonia, of each equal weights. 

Mix them thoroughly, and sublime with a quick fire. Tri- 
 turate the sublimed matter, and preserve it in ‘a very close 


phial. 


FERRUM AMMONIATUM. Lond, ' 
Ammoniated Iron. 


Take of © ) | 
Subcarbonate of iron ; 
Muriate of ammonia, of each one pound. 

Mix them accurately ; and instantly sublime, by the ce : 
tion of a quick fire ; lastly, reduce to powder. 


ALTHOUGH, at a low temperature, ammonia decomposes the 
muriate of iron, at a high temperature iron and its oxides 
decompose muriate of ammonia. But as muriate of ammonia 
is itself a volatile salt, great part of it escapes undecomposed ; 
so that the product is a mixture of muriate of ammonia with 
red muriate of iron. According to the formula of all the 
colleges, the decomposition is effected by simple affinity. As 
soon as the oxide of iron acts on the muriate of ammonia, 
the ammonia which is separated comes over: then, as the © 
heat increases, undecomposed muriate of ammonia is sublim- 
ed; which, as the process advances, is mixed with an in- 
creasing proportion. of muriate of iron. In the former pro- 
cess of the London college, the decomposition was more con- 
plex ; anda considerable quantity of hydrogen gas was pro- 
duced. But Mr Phillips says, that the car bonate is unfit for 
the purpose ; for in proportion as it contains carbonic acid, 
carbonate of ammonia is formed, instead of ammoniaret ue : 
iron. The colleges employ a much larger quantity of iron 
thanisnecessary. According to the German pharmaceutists, 
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if the iron be equal to one-sixteenth of the muriate of ammo- 
nia, it is sufficient. The new Prussian Dispensatory directs - 


one ounce of iron to be dissolved in a mixture of two parts 
of muriatic acid, and one of nitrous acid; this solution of red 
muriate of iron to be mixed with twelve ounces of muriate of 


ammonia, and the whole evaporated to dryness; and the dry. 


mass to be sublimed in a wide-necked retort, with a heat in- 
creased to redness. 


‘Whatever process be employed, the heat must be applied - 


as quickly as possible; and the sublimed product thoroughly 
mixed by trituration, and kept in well-stopt glass vessels.— 
It should have a deep orange colour, and a smell resembling 
saffron, and should deliquesce in the air. 

Medical use.—-This preparation is supposed to be highly 


aperient'and attenuating; though no otherwise so than the 


rest of the chalybeates, or at most only by virtue of the saline. 


matter joined to the iron. It has been found of service in 
hysterical and hypochondriacal cases, and in distempers pro- 
ceeding from a laxity and weakness of the solids, as the ric- 


kets. From two or'three grains to ten may be conveniently 
taken in the form of a bolus. | 


TINCTURA FERRI AMMONIATI. Lond. 
Tincture of Ammoniated fron. 
Take of : od 
Ammoniated iron, four ounces; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. 
Macerate and strain. “artis : 7 
Tus is merely a spiritous solution of the preceding article, 
and is a much less elegant medicine than the simple tincture, 
of muriate of iron. deo | 
TARTRAS POTASSAE ET FERRI. Ld. 
| Tartrate of Potass and Iron. 
Take of | 
Purified filings of iron, one part ; . 
Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two parts; | | 
Water, one part. ; Aes 
Triturate together and expose to the air in an earthen vessel 
for fifteen days, stirring the mixture daily with a spatula, 
and adding water from time to time to keep the mass al- 
ways moist. Then boil the mass for a short time in four 
times its weight of distilled water, and pour off the solu- 
tion from its dregs. Evaporate the solution in the heat of 
a water-bath to dryness, and grind the mass into powder, 
which is to be kept in very close phials. | 


= 
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| FERRUM TARTARIZATUM. Lond. 
ph SA Tartarized Iron. 

Take of | 
Iron, one pound ; | 
Supertartrate of potass, in powder, two pounds; 

Water, one pint. 

Triturate them together, and expose to the action of the air 

for eight days in a wide glass vessel; then grind the mat- 
ter, after being dried in a sand baths to a very minute 
powder. | Adds: another pint of water to this powder, and 
set it aside for a days ; then dry the mass, and powees 
it again. d 

Tartarum rerRI. Dub. ., 

Vartar of fron. 

Take of 
' Carbonate of iron, ‘call an. 1. ounce; 

Crystals of tartar, in very fine powder, one ounce 3 
Distilled water, a pint. 

Boil them together in a glass vessel over a slow fire for an 
hour, and filter the liquor through paper. When cool, 
and filtered a second time, evaporate it until a pellicle ap- 
pear on the surface. In cooling, it will form a saline mass, 
which is to be powdered, and kept i in close vessels. 


Tuts is in fact a triple tartrate of iron and potass, the ex- 
cess of acid in the supertartrate of potass being saturated by — 
oxide of iron. In the Dublin process the combination is di- 
rect; in that of the London college, the iron is oxidized du- 
ring the process, in which it is moistened and exposed to the 
action of the air. 

Mr Phillips has examined this preparation attentively. 
He says, that as usually prepared it has a light green colour, 
and is readily attracted by the magnet, unalterable by expo- 
sure to the air, and with difficulty soluble in water, and that 
one-fifth of the iron-filings employed remain unaltered, so that 
it must be considered as merely a mixture of ‘metallic iron 
with supertartrate of potass, coloured by oxide of iron. 

Dr Perceval of Dublin says, that when prepared according 
to the directions of the Irish college, (and the precipitated car- 
bonate was found to answer best,) it forms a mass of concreted 
spicular crystals of an olive colour, which attracts humidity 
from the air. In solution it destroys the colour of it 
and its taste is rather sweetish than sour. | 

To prepare a real tartarized iron, Mr Phillips digests 32 
parts of filings of soft iron in 64 parts of tartar, adding water 
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occasionally to the mass: during the action of the tart-r upon 
the iron, until it appear by the test of litmus paper that the 
acid is perfectly saturated. During this process, 15 parts of 
the iron are dissolved, being converted into nearly 22 parts 
of peroxide. To this he adds seven times its weight of wa- 
ter, (532 parts,) which easily dissolves the tartarized iron by 
trituration, forming a solution which readily passes through 
the filter, and contains one-eighth part of its weight of tarta- 
rized iron, or nearly 16 grains of oxide in the fluidounce. 
This solution is of a deep greenish-brown colour, remains for 
a great length of time without undergoing any change, ex- 
cept at first the deposition of the tartrate of lime of the tar- 
tar. It is precipitated by alcohol, and decomposed by lime- 
water, by solutions of potass and soda and their subcarbon- 
ates, when heated, but not when cold; nor by ammonia or 
its subcarbonate, hot or cold. It is not crystallizable, but 
when dried is of a dark greenish-brown colour, and attracts 
moisture from the atmosphere, but does not deliquesce, 1s ex- 
ceedingly tenacious, resembling gum, and can scarcely be 
made to form a perfect solution. : 

It is evident, that when properly prepared, tartarized iron 
cannot be exhibited in powder as commonly directed, and 
the advantage of exhibiting this preparation in solution 1s, 
that when the acid is perfectly saturated, the taste of the 
iron is scarcely perceptible ; and hence it can be exhibited 
with success to persons to whom the common solutions of iron 
are nauseous. It deserves notice, that when there is acid in 
excess, the taste of the iron is much more easily detected. 


VINUM FERRY. Lond. 
Wine of Iron. 
Take of mee 
Iron-filings, two ounces ; 
Spanish white wine, two pints. 
Mix and set aside for a month,, often shaking the vessel, and 
then filter through paper. 


Dub. - 

‘Take of ; 
Tron wire, cut in pieces, four ounces ; 
White Rhenish wine, four pints. __ OPS. 

Sprinkle the iron with a bottle of the wine, and expose it to 
the air until it be covered with rust ; then add the rest of 
the wine; digest for seven days, with occasional agitation, 
and filter. : aa Nes eet 
Tis is merely a solution of the preceding article in wine; - 
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for the iron is only dissolved in the wine by means of the su- 


pertartrate of potass it contains. ‘The Rhenish wine direct- 
ed by the Dublin college will, therefore, dissolve q larger quan- 
tity of iron than the Spanish white wine of the London col- 
lese. A pint of sherry will dissolve only about two grains of 

5 Ny : J . : y ° 
carbonate of iron ; but if soft iron be used, about twenty-two 
grains of peroxide according to Mr Phillips. Buta solution 
of a known proportion of the preceding article in wine will 


"give a medicine of more equal powers, may be made extem- 


poraneously; and is also remarkably permanent. 
The dose is from a drachm to half an ounce, repeated 


_ twice or thrice a-day in chlorotic cases. | 


AcETAS FERRI. Dub. 
Acetate of fron. 

Take of | 

Carbonate of iron, half an ounce; 

Acetic acid, three ounces by measure. 
Digest for three days, and strain. é 

Dr Perceval found, that in experiments made to determine 
the comparative solubility of iron in its different states in ace- 
tic acid, that two drachms of the acid acquired a light amber 
tinge from ten grains of scales of iron, and left a residuum of 
9+; a reddish amber colour from iron-filings, residuum 63 ; 
a light red from the red oxide, residuum 83; and from the 
precipitated carbonate a deep claret colour, and the whole was 
dissolved. Hence the last was preferred for making directly 
an acetate of iron. 


TINCTURA ACETATIS FERRI. Dub. 
Tincture of Acetate of Iron. 
Take of 

Acetate of kali, two ounces; 

Sulphate of iron, one ounce; _ 

Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 2 
Rub the acetate of kali and sulphate of iron in an earthenware 

‘mortar, until they unite into a soft mass; then dry it with 

a moderate heat, and triturate it, when dried, with the spi- 

rit. Digest the mixture in a well-corked phial for seven 

days, shaking it occasionally. Lastly, after the faxces have 

subsided, pour off the limpid liquor. | 

Tue acetic acid is capable of combining with both oxides 
of iron; and as the iron in the sulphate is in the state of 
black oxide, which has a strong attraction for oxygen, it is 
probable that the acetate prepared in the way directed is a 
mixed acetate. : 
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It has an’ extremely styptic gai ‘and is given in doses of 
thirty or tals ssetiks | 


Tiverdiea ACETATIS FERRI CUM ALCOHOL, Dub. 

a 8; incture of Acetate of Iron with Alcohol. 

Take of : 
Acetate’of kali, one ounce ; c 
Sulphate of iron, one ounce; © ty ie, 

_ Alcohol, one pint. | 

Rub the acetate of kali and sulphate of iron in an earthen- 
ware mortar until they unite into a soft mass; dry this 
with a moderate heat, and triturate it when dried with the 
alechol. Digest the mixture in a well- corked phial for . 
twenty-four hours, shaking it occasionally. Lastly, after — 
the faeces have subsided, pour off the limpid liquor. 


ALCOHOL is incapable of dissolving the green salts of i iron, 
but dissolves the red salts readily. ‘This tincture contains a 
very pure acetate of iron, more perfeetly neutralized than most 
metallic salts. Its extract is ofa beautiful crimson colour, which 
does not crystallize, but first assumes the consistence of wax, 
and then dries transparent, an Pagpeeyeatsiie sao affording ten 
grains. A drachm measure gave gr. 32 of prussiate of iron, by 
precipitation. Dr Perceval has cotliniented upon this prepa- 
ration at considerable length. In the London Pharmacopeia 
1746, a Tinclura Saturnina was extracted from a mixture 
of acetate of lead and sulphate of iron. This was, in fact, a 
tincture of acetate of iron contaminated with a little lead. 
Dr Perceval substituted in his practice a preparation of 
Glauber’s, by using equal weights of acetate of potass and sul- 
phate of iron. This tincture, if made with rectified spirit, 
grows turbid by keeping, and deposites an oxide of iron, 
which does not happen wheal alcohol, sp. gr. 0.815, is em- 
ployed. But Mr Watts discovered, that by using two parts 
of acetate of potass to one of sulphate of iron, a ‘permanent 
tincture may be extracted by. rectified spirit. Both modes 
of preparation are inserted in, the Dublin Pharmacopeeia. 
That with rectified spirit contains acetate of potass ‘as well as 
of iron, for its extract is whitish, from a . predominance of the 
former. A drachm measure gave gr. 3% of prussiate of i iron, 
by precipitation. Dr R, ‘Perceval says “a is an elegant, agree- 
able, and useful chalybeate prepar ation, of which a tea-spoon- 
ful or two may be conveniently taken in asses milk. 





.» Liguok FERRI ALKALINI., -Lond,, nia Sune 
Solution of Alkali gy ttt ny ae! 
Take of ; : 
Tron, two abvaladals and a half; 
Nitric acid, two fiuidounces ; ont 
Distilled water, six fluidounces;. -:,...- a 
Solution of subcarbonate of potass, six! flnidounces. widiot 
| Mix the water and. acid, and pour them upon. the iron. As 
soon as the effervescence has ceased, pour off the acid so- 
lution; add this gradually, and at intervals, to the solu- 
tion of, subcarbonate of potass,, shaking it occasionally, 
until'after having become of a dark 0 colour, no more 
effervescence be excited. Lastly, let it stand for six Anes 
and pour. off the solution. , 


Tuis preparation ‘of iron is so Suntali different Ga all 
others in its nature, that we think the London college right 
in introducing it into their Pharmacopeeia... The chemical 

nature of the composition has not been accurately ascertain- 
ed, and the preparation is attended with considerable diffi- 
culty and uncertainty. Dr Powell says, that the solution 
of the iron should be made slowly, and that it ought not to 
be nearly saturated, but have an excess of acid; that it ought 
to be clear, and slightly greenish, and if, by excess of iron, 
it have a reddish yellow colour, a little acid is to be added, 
which will bring it to the proper state; that the acid solution 
should be added gradually to ‘the alkaline, although it will 
succeed the other way; and that although the proportions 
are pretty nearly given, they require to be checked by:occa- 
sional examination, especially by the taste, which should be: 
slightly alkalescent. He also adds, that after standing, ni- 
trate of potass generally crystallizes, from which the clear 
deep red solution is to be poured off. Mr Phillips, in his 
remarks upon this preparation, says, that there is no danger 
of iron being dissolved in excess, as the acid is capable of 
dissolving more than twice the quantity of iron ordered ; and 
the solution thus obtained, though so nearly saturated as to 
excite little effervescence when added to the solution of car- 
bonate of potass, answers perfectly well for making this pre- 
paration; but even when the proportions of the college are 
adopted, the Saari! of alkali is too small, and it is necessary 
to use about one-twelfth more than is directed, in order to 
_dissolve the oxide of iron, although more than. requisite to 
saturate the acid, and to give a decided alkaline taste. Mr 
Phillips considers it as‘a solution of peroxide of iron in sub- 
carbonate of potass. Hagenisays, that the preparation does 


had 
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not succeed with caustic potass ; and that ee more the alkali — 
is carbonated, the better. : 

Mr Phillips remarks, that if dive parts of water be added 
to one of this preparation, in a few minutes the oxide of iron 
is almost entirely precipitated, frustrating the probable in- 
tentions of the preparation, that of exhibiting iron in solu- 
tion with an alkali; which, however, may be effected by 
means of the solution of taitenizeds | iron, which is not decom- 
posed by subcarbonate of potass. Dr Powell, on the con- 
trary, praises this preparation much. He considers it as 
affording a combination of iron distinct from any other, and 
often applicable to practice; and adds, «* If I was to speak 
individually of its powers, I should consider them as: more 
considerable than those of any other preparation of the me- ~ 
tal in many cases attended with debility of stomach, and it 
has been also prepared in some large shops, and not ce aca 
quently so ei Ms 





= 





Cuar, X.—MERCURY. 


HyprareyruM puriricatum. Dud. 
Purified Quicksilver. . 
Take of 
Quicksilver, six pounds. 
Draw off four pounds by slow distillation. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Quicksilver, six pounds ; 
lron-filings, one pound. 
Rub them together, and distil the quicksilver feos an iron 
retort. 


Edin. 

Take of 

Quicksilver, six parts ; 

Filings of iron, one part. 
Rub them together, and distil from an iron vessel. 

Tue quicksilver of commerce is often adulterated with lead, 
tin, or other metals, which renders it unfit for internal use, 
and for many preparations. It therefore becomes necessary 
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to purify it, and fortunately, its comparatively great volati- — 
lity supplies us with an easy process. The Dublin college 
distil it simply without any addition; but, lest towards the 
end of the process:the mercury should elevate any impurities 
along with it, they draw off but two-thirds. The principal 
objection to this process is the want of economy ; for although 
the remaining third may be used for some purposes, its value 
is very much depreciated. Asiron has a much stronger afli- 
nity for almost all the substances with which quicksilver may 


be adulterated, than quicksilver has, by adding ’‘iron-filings 


we may draw off the whole quicksilver by distillation, without 


any fear of the impurities rising along with it. 


Glass retorts are inadmissible in this distillation; because, 
when the mercury begins to boil, the concussion is so,great, 
that they would certainly be broken. Iron retorts ave the 
best, although strong earthen ones may also be used... ‘The 
receiver may be of the same materials, or of glass, if we wish 
to inspect the‘progress of the operation ; but, in this case, we 
must interpose an adopter between the retort and receiver, 


and fill the receiver nearly full of water, that the mercury may 


not crack it, by falling hot into it. The retort employed 
should be so large, that the quicksilver should not fill above 
one-third of it. 


ACETAS HYDRARGYRI. Ed. + 
Acctate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 

Purified Quicksilver, three ounces ; 
Diluted nitrous acid, four ounces and a half, or a little 

more than may be required for dissolving the mercury ; 
Acetate of potass, three ounces ; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 


Mix the quicksilver with the acid; and after the effervescence 


has ceased, digest, if necessary, with a gentle heat, until 
the quicksilver be entirely dissolyed. Then dissolve the 
acetate of potass in the boiling water, and immediately to 
this solution, still hot, add the former, and mix them by 
agitation, ‘Then set the mixture aside to crystallize. Place 
the crystals, in a funnel, and wash them with cold distilled 
water; and, lastly, dry them with as gentle a heat as pos- 

_ sible, © 

In preparing the acetate of quicksilver, the whole vessels and 
funnels used must be of glass. 
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. | ACETAS HYDRARGYRI. Dub, a 
si Acetate of Quicksilver. | 
Take of A 
. Purified quicksilver, three ounces, by weight; : 
Diluted nitrous acid, three ounces, by measure ; | 
Acetate of kali, three ounces ; 
Boiling distilled water, eight pints. | 
Add the acid to the quicksilver; and after. the effervescence 
has ceased, digest upon hot sand, that the metal may be 
dissolved. Instantly mix the liquor with the boiling water, 
in which the acetate of kali has been previously dissolved, — 
and filter, as quickly as possible, through double linen. — 
Let it form crystals by cooling, which, after being washed 
~ in cold distilled water, are to be dried on paper, with a very 
gentle heat. he i ° 
In the whole of this process glass vessels are to be used. 


_ ‘THESE processes are fundamentally the same. They differ 
chiefly in the proportions. Those of the Edinburgh college 
were ascertained by very careful experiment ; and if its direc- ~ 
tions be accurately followed, the preparation succeeds perfect - 
ly. Nitrate of mercury is decomposed by acetate of potass; 
and the products are acetate of mercury and nitrate of potass. 
The nitrate of potass, being much more soluble than the ace- 
tate of mercury, remains in solution after the latter is separa- 
ted by crystallization. Mercury is capable of forming differ- 
ent combinations with nitrous acid. When we employ a suf- 
ficient quantity of acid to dissolve the mercury without the — 
assistance of heat, and to.retain it in solution, there is always 
an excess of acid, and therefore it is a solution of superni- 
trate of mercury. If we evaporate this solution very gently, : 
or, if we add an additional quantity of mercury, and assist the 
action of the acid by a gentle heat, until nitrous gas begin to 
escape, we obtain nitrate of mercury, crystallized in various 
forms. Inthese, the mercury is ina state of protoxide. But, 
if we promote the action of the acid by boiling, until nitrous 
gas ceases to escape, the mercury is converted into peroxide, 
and a larger quantity is dissolved. ‘This solution is very apt 
to crystallize, both on cooling, and by the diminution of the ~ 
quantity of acid during the process ; and if we attempt to di- 
Jute the solution with water, a copious precipitate of subni- 
trate of mercury immediately takes place; and the solution 
contains supernitrate of mercury. If the dilution be made 
with cold water, the subnitrate has a white colour, which, by 
a very slight application of heat, passes to a beautiful vellow, 
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the colour which it has from the first, when separated by 
boiling water. 2 

For making the acetate of mercury, the nitrate is prepared 
with a very gentle heat, and with excess of acid, that it may 
be retained in perfect solution, and that there may be no pos- 
sibility of any admixture of subnitrate with the acetate form- 
ed. A larger proportion of acid is used by the Edinburgh 

college, than what was used by the London college; but, by 

accurate experiment, it was ascertained to be necessary for the 

success of the process. In mixing the solutions, we must be 

careful to pour the mercurial solution into that of the acetate 

of potass, because, by adopting the contrary procedure, the 
subnitrate of mercury will be precipitated undecomposed, if 
any peroxide be contained in the mercurial solution. For 

dissolving the acetate of potass, the London college only used 

as much water as was capable of retaining the nitrate of potass 

in solution; the acetate of mercury was therefore precipitated, 

and was purified by again dissolving it in boiling water, and 

crystallizing it. This part of the process is simplified by the 

Edinburgh and Dublin colleges, who use as much water for 

dissolving the acetate of potass as is capable of retaining, so 

long as it is hot, the acetate of mercury in solution, and of al- 

lowing it to crystallize as it cools. In this way, therefore, it 

is procured at once sufficiently pure. The exsiccation of the | 
acetate of mercury is an operation of great delicacy ; for it is 
so spongy, that it retains the moisture with great obstinacy ; 
and it is decomposed so easily, that heat can scarcely be em- 
ployed to dry it. It is best dried by compressing it between 
several folds of bibulous paper. ) 

The Prussian Dispensatory directs acetate of mercury to be 
prepared by dissolving two ounces of the red oxide of mercury 
in about seven ounces of concentrated acetic acid, and evapo- 
rating the solution to dryness ; but this process affords a salt 
ofa very different nature from those prepared according to the 

directions of the British colleges, the latter containing protox- 
ide, and being crystallizable, and the former the peroxide, 
and not crystallizable. 

Acetate of mercury is scarcely soluble in cold water, but 
dissolves readily in boiling water. It generally crystallizes in 
micaceous plates, like boracic acid, and -is extremely easy of 
decomposition. | ) 

It is supposed to be a mild preparation of mercury, and was 
the active ingredient of the celebrated Keyser’s pills. In so- 
lution, it has also been recommended externally, to remove 
freckles and cutaneous eruptions. 
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Murias HYDRaRGYRI CoRROsiIVus. Ed. 
Corrosive Muriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds; | 
Sulpburic acid, two pounds and a half; a | 
Dried muriate of soda, four pounds. | 
Boil the quicksilver with the sul, buric acid, in a glass vessel, 
piaced ina sand-bath, until a dry mass remain, which when — 

cold is to be mixed ina glass vessel, with the muriate of 
soda; then sublime in a glass cucurbit, with a heat gra- 
dually increased. Lastly, separate the sublimed matter 

from the scoriz. | 


Hyprareyri oxymurias. Lond. 
Ozymuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 

Sulphuric acid by weight, thirty ounces ; 
Dried muriate of soda, tour pounds. 

Boil the quicksilver with the sulphuric acid, in a glass vessel, 
until the sulphate of quicksilver be reduced to dryness; tri- 
turate this after it has cooled, in an earthen mortar, with 
the muriate of soda; then sublime it from a giass cucur- 
bit, with a gradually increased heat. 


Murtias HYDRARGYRI corRosivim. Dub. 
Corrosive Muriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, three pounds ; 
Dried muriate of soda, two pounds and a half. 

Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid, and gradually increase 
the heat, until the mass become perfectly dry ; when cold, 
triturate it in an earthen mortar, with the muriate of soda; 
then sublime in a proper vessel, with a heat gradually in- 
creased. 


By boiling the quicksilver to dryness with sulphuric acid, 
the metal is oxidized by the decomposition of part of the acid, 
and combines with the rest to form subsulphate of quicksilver. 
In the second part of the process, the subsulphate is decom- 
posed by dried muriate of soda, muriate of quicksilver sub- | 
limes, and sulphate of soda remains behind. In Holland, it | 
is manufactured by subjecting to sublimation a mixture of 
dricd sulphate of iron, nitrate of potass, muriate of soda 
and quicksilver. Bergman recommends the subiimation of 
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subnitrate of mercury and muriate of soda; and Mr Murray 
seems inclined to prefer it to the new process. It is prepared 
also directly, by dissolving red oxide of mercury in muriatic 
acid. ; 

Muriate of quicksilver crystallizes by sublimation, in pris- 
matic needles, forming a white semi-transparent ponderous 
mass. Its taste is acrid, styptic, and durable. It is solu< 
ble in 20 parts of cold water, and in 2 at 211°. It is al- 
so soluble in 3.8 parts of alcohol, at 70°, and in almost an 
equal weight of boiling alcohol. It gives a green colour to 
syrup of violets. It is not altered by exposure to the air, 
and is sublimed unchanged by heat. It is not decomposed 
by any of the acids, but is soluble, without alteration, in the . 
sulphuric, nitric, and muriatic acids. It is precipitated by 
all the alkalies and earths, of an orange-yellow colour, which 
gradually changes to a brick-red; and, by their carbonates, 
of a permanent yellow colour. Ammonia forms with it an 
insoluble, white, triple salt. It is also decomposed by several 
of the metals. It consists, according to Mr Chenevix, of 
69.7 quicksilver, combined with 12.3 of oxygen, and 18 mu- 
riatic acid; and, according to Mr Zaboada, of 71.5 quicksil- 
ver, combined with 8.5 of oxygen, and 20 muriatic acid, 
Sir H. Davy has a very different opinion of the nature of 
this salt. He considers it as a compound of metallic mercu- 
ry and chlorine, without any oxygen, in the proportion of 
one of inercury to two of chlorine, or 380 to 134, and in 
his nomenclature should be called Mercurana. | 

Medical use.—Muriate of mercury is one of the most violent 
poisons with which we are acquainted. Externaily, it acts as 
an escharotic or a caustic; and in solution it is used for de- 
stroying fungous flesh, and for removing herpetic eruptions $ 
but even externally it must be used with very great caution. 
It has, however, been recommended to be given internally 
by the respectable authorities of Boerhaave and Van Swieten ; 
and it is the active ingredient of all the empirical antivene- 
real syrups. Were it really capable of curing the venereal, 
disease, or equal in efficacy to the common modes of admi- 
Nistering mercury, it would possess many advantages over 
them in other respects; but that it cannot be depended up- 
on, is almost demonstrated by its use, as an antivenereal, 
being very much confined to the quacks, and by the testimo- 
ny of the most experienced practitioners. Mr Pearson says, 
that it will sometimes cure the primary symptoms of syphilis, 
especially if it produce considerable soreness of the gums, and 
the common effects of mercury; but that it will often fail 
.In removing chancre, and where it has removed it, that the 
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most steady perseverance will not secure the patient from — 
a constitutional affection. It is, on some occasions, _ how- — 
ever, a useful auxihary to a mercurial course, in quickly — 
bringing the system under the influence of mercury, and in — 
supporting its action after the use of frictions; and it is pe- — 
culiarly efficacious i; relieving venereal pains, in healing ul- 
cers of the throat, and in promoting the desquamation of — 
eruptions. 


LiguoR HYDRARGYRI OXYMURIATIS. Lond. 
Solution of Oxymuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 

Oxymuriate of quicksilver, eight grains ; 

Distilled water, fifteen fluidounces ; 

Rectified spirit, one fluidounce. ‘ 
Dissolve the oxymuriate of quicksilver in the water, and add — 

to it the spirit. 

Tus solution contains in each fluidounce half a grain of * 
the oxymuriate of quicksilver. The spirit is added to pre- — 
serve the solution from spoiling. i 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI MITIS, sive CALOMELAS. Sd. 
Mild Submuriate of Quicksilser, or Calomel. 
Take of 
Muriate of quicksilver, four parts ; 
Purified quicksilver, three parts. | 
Triturate finely in a glass mortar, the muriate with a little 
water, to prevent the acrid powder from rising, then add 
the quicksilver and triturate again until the mercury be — 
extinguished; and having put the powder, after being dried, 
into an oblong phial, of which it fills only one-third, sub- 
lime from warm sand. Reduce the sublimate to powder, 
and sublime it a second time. Grind this sublimate into a 
very minute powder, which is, lastly, to be washed with §f 
boiling distilled water. 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI SUBLIMATUM, sive CALO- 
MELAS. Dub. 
Sublimed Submuriate of Quicksilver, or Calomel. 
Take ot | 
Corrosive muriate of mercury, one pound ; 
Purified quicksilver, nine ounces. 
Rub them together, until the globules disappear, and sublime” 
with a sufficiently strong heat. Triturate the sublimed 
matter, and repeat the sublimation. Powder it, and wash 
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with frequent affusions of distilled water, until the liquor 
poured off is not affected by some drops of water oi carbo- 


nate of kali. Then dry. 


Hyprareyri supmurias. Lend. 
Submuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Oxymuriate of quicksilver, one pound; 
Purified quicksilver, nine ounces, by weight. 

Rub them together until the globules disappear ; then sublime. 
Take out the sublimed matter, and powder and sublime it 
a second and athird time. Afterwards triturate the matter 
into a very subtile powder, as directed for the preparation 
of chalk. 


‘WHEN quicksilver is triturated with muriate of quicksilver, 
it abstracts from the oxidized quicksilver of the muriate a part 
of its oxygen, and the whole mass assumes a blackish-grey 
colour. When this is exposed to a degree of heat sufficient to 
convert it into vapour, the action of the different portions of 
quicksilver upon each other, and upon the muriatic acid, is 
much more complete ; and the whole is converted into a solid 
white mass, consisting of mercury in a state of less oxidize- 
ment, and combined with less acid, than in the muriate, or of 
about twice the quantity of mercury, with the same quantity 
of oxygen and acid. According to Sir H. Davy’s theory, 
in the first part of the process, the additional mercury is 
merely mechanically divided, and by the sublimation twice 
the quantity of mercury is combined with the same quantity 
of chlorine. 

The trituration of the muriate of mercury is a very noxious 
operation, as it is almost impossible to prevent the finer par- 
ticles from rising and affecting the operator’s eyes and nostrils. 
To lessen this evil, the Edinburgh college directs the addition 
of a little water. In the second part of the process, when the 
heat is applied, a small portion of quicksilver and undecom- 
posed muriate first arise, and condense themselves in the 
highest part or neck of the phial; then the submuriate rises, 
and, being less volatile, condenses in the upper half of the 
body, while a small quantity of quicksilver, in a state of con- 
siderable oxidizement, remains fixed, or near the bottom. 
The Edinburgh college formerly separated the submuriate 
from the other fhatters, and sublimed it again ; but now agrees 
with the other colleges in triturating the whole together again, 
and resubliming it twice. As in the first sublimation, a por- 
tion of the quicksilver and of the muriate of quicksilver al- 
ways arise undecomposed, a second sublimation is necessary, 
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especially if we triturate the whole products of the first sub- 
limation together : but any farther repetition of the process is 
perfectly useless. Lest any portion of muriate should have 
escaped decomposition, the submuriate must be edulcorated 
with boiling distilled water, until the water which comes off 
forms no precipitate with alkalis. 

Submuriate of mercury is generally obtained in the fort 
of a white solid mass, but is capable of crystallizing in tetra- 
hedral prisms terminated by pyramids. It has no taste, and 
is scarcely soluble in water or in alcohol. It is less volatile 
than muriate of mercury. Itis blackened by light, and be- 
comes brown or black when triturated with lime water or the 
alkalies. It is converted by oxymuriatic acid into muriate of 
quicksilver. According to Mr Chenevix, it consists of 79 
quicksilver, with 9.5 oxygen, and 11.5 muriatic acid; and 
according to Mr Zaboada, of 85 quicksilver, with 4.4 oxygen, 
and 10.6 muriatic acid. 

From Mr Chenevix’s analysis, we should conclude that 54 
parts of quicksilver were sufficient to convert !00 of the mu- 
riate into submuriate; but, according to Zaboada’s, 75 are 
necessary, which is exactly the proportion directed by the 
colleges, and is also more conformable to Sir H. Davy’s 
view of their composition; for be considers the muriate, 
mercurana, as consisting of one proportion of mercury 380, 
and two of chlorine 134, and the submuriate, mercurane, of 
one of mercury 380, and one of chlorine 67; which gives us 
73.9 as the quantity of mercury necessary to convert 100 of 
muriate into submuriate. 

Medical use.—The submuriate of quicksilver is one of the 
best mercurials we possess. By proper management it may be 
made to increase, 1n a remarkable manner, almost any of the 
secretions or excretions. One grain mixed with sugar, and 
snuffed up the nostrils, is recommended as a powerful errhine » 
in amaurosis. ‘Che same mixture is blown into the eye, to 
remove specks from the cornea. Given. in doses of one grain 
morning and evening, or in large doses combined with 
opium, to prevent it from acting as a purgative, it excites 
ptyalism. In larger doses of five grains and upwards, it is an 
excellent purgative. Combined with diuretics, it proves diu- 
retic, and with sudorifics, sudorific. | 

It is one of the preparations of mercury which is capable of 
curing syphilis in every form. It also produces very power- 
ful and salutary effects in obstructions and chronic inflamma- 
tions of the viscera, especially of the liver 5 and, in general, it 
is applicable to every case in which mercurial are indicated. 
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SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATUS. Ed. 
Precipitated Submur tate of Quicksilver. 

‘Take of 
Diluted nitrous acid, 

Purified quicksilver, of each eight ounces ; 
Muriate of soda, four ounces and a half; 
Boiling water, eight pounds. 

Mix the quicksilver “with the acid, and, towards the end of the 
effervescence, digest with a yentle heat, frequently shaking 
the vessel in the meantime. But it is necessary to have 
added more quicksilver to the acid than it is capable 
of dissolving, that a perfectly saturated solution may be 
obtained. 

Dissolve at the same time the muriate of soda in the boiling 
water, and into this solution pour the other while still hot, 
and mix them quickly by agitation; pour off the saline li- 
quor after the precipitate has subsided, and wash the Sub- 
muriate of quicksilver by repeated affasions of boiling wa- 
ter, which is to be poured off each time after the deposition 
of the submuriate, until the water comes off tasteless. 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATUM. Dub. 
Precipitated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, seven ounces, by weight ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, five ounces, by measure. 

Pour the acid upon the quicksilver in a glass vessel ; and when 
the mixture has ceased to effervesce, digest I in a moderate 
heat, with occasional agitation, for six hours. Then in- 
crease the heat, until the liquor boil a little, which is to be 
poured off from the quicksilver which remains, and quickly’ 
mixed with a boiling solution already prepared, of 

Muriate of soda, four ounces ; 
Water, ten pounds. 

Wash the powder which sub:ides, with warm distilled water, 
as long as the liquor decanted from it is precipitated by 
some drops of the liquor of water of carbonate of kali; then 
dry it. 

In the first part of this process, a perfectly saturated solu- 
tion of nitrate of quicksilver is formed. In the second, there 
is a mutual decomposition of this nitrate, and of che muriate 
of soda; nitrate of soda is formed, and muriate of quick-- 
silver with excess of oxide; or, according to Sir H. Davy, 
the chlorine of the Sodane combines with the mercury of tie 
nitrate, forming mercurane, while the hydrogen of the tue 
riatic acid and the oxygen of the mercurial oxide combine to 
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form water, nitric acid, and soda. In this preparation, our 
object is to obtain the insoluble compound which results from 
the combination of the protoxide of mercury with muriatic 
acid. In this view, the application of heat, in dissolving the 
mercury im the nitrous acid, is improper; for a portion at 
least of the mercury is converted into its peroxide, which oc- 
casions, in the first place, the formation of a littie subnitrate of 
mercury, when poured into the saline solution ; and, secondly, 
the formation of a proportion of muriate of mercury (corrosive 
sublimate,) which must be washed away. Accordingly, Mr 


Murray has found, that more of mild, and less of corrosive ~ 


muriate of mercury are formed, when the solution is made 
slowly and in the cold, than when the directions of the colleges 
are complied with. 

In Sir H. Davy’s view of the subject, according to which 
calomel] and corrosive sublimates are compounds of metallic 
mercury, with different proportions of chlorine, the object in 
this preparation is to get the largest quantity of mercury dis- 
solved in the nitrous acid, so that in decomposing muriate 
of soda, the smallest quantity of chlorine may be set at liber- 
ty; and as the peroxide contains twice as much oxygen as 
the protoxide, and acids seem to combine with a certain quan- 


tity of oxygen in oxides, whatever be the quantity of metal 


united with them, the nitrate of the protoxide of mercury will 


contain twice as much mercury as the nitrate of the peroxide, | 


and will of course give a double proportion of mercury to the 
chlorine set at liberty by the acid and oxygen. 

When properly prepared, the submuriate obtained by pre- 
cipitation scarcely differs from that obtained by sublimation. 
Gottling found no other difference than that the precipitated 
-submurtate becomes grey, when triturated with lime-water, 
whereas the sublimed submuriate becomes black. But he 
exposed to heat half an ounce of the precipitated submuriate 
in a subliming apparatus ; scarcely a grain of a reddish mat- 
ter remained fixed; and the sublimed matter now became 
black when triturated with lime water, and differed in no re- 
spect from submuriate prepared in the ordinary way by 
sublimation. It therefore would seem to be an improve- 


ment in the process, to sublime the submuriate after it. is 


precipitated, especially as by that operation it would be most 
effectually separated from any subnitrate which might be 
mixed with it. 

There is still another way of preparing the submuriate of 
mercury, which must be noticed. It was contrived by Hermb- 
staedt, and is recommended by Moench, with the confidence 
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derived from experience, as the very best process for prepa- 
‘Ying the submuriate of quicksilver. — 


Take of 
Pure quicksilver, seven ovnces and a half; 

Sulphuric. acid, four ounces ; 
Dried muriate ‘of soda, five ounces and a half. 

Distil in a glass retort the sulphuric acid, with four ounces of 
the quicksilver, until they be converted into a dry white 
mass. ‘Triturate the sulphate of mercury thus formed, 
with the remaining three ounces and a halt of quicksilver, 
until the globules ‘disappear ; ; then add the muriate of so- 
da; mix them, and sublime. As the product of the first 
sablination still contains unoxidized quicksilver, it is to be 
again triturated and sublimed. The sublimate being wash- 
ed, is now pure submuriate of quicksilver, and weighs 
about six ounces. 


- Tue theory of this process is the same vith that of the 
ecshistion of the muriate of quicksilver. ‘The difference be- 
tween the two products arises from the proportion of quick- 
silver being greater, and that of the muriate of soda employ- 
ed being less. We are not prepared to state the comparative 
economy of these three processes described for preparing 
submuriate of quicksilver ; but of the last process, we may 
observe, that according to Mr Chenevix’s analysis, seven 
ounces and a half of quicksilver should furnish nine ounces 
and a half of submuriate of quicksilver ; and, according to 
M. Zaboada’s, nearly nine: so that there is evidently a con- 
siderable loss, which must be owing either to the formation 
of muriate of quicksilver, or of oxide of quicksilver. 


SUBMURIAS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIATUM. Dub. 

| Ammoniated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 

Add to the liquor decanted from the precipitated submu- 
riate of quicksilver, as much water of caustic ammonia as is 
sufficient to precipitate the whole metallic salt. Wash the. 
precipitate with cold distilled water, and dry it on blotting 
paper. 


HypRARGYRUM PRECIPITATUM ALBUM. Lond, 
White Precipitated Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Oxymuriate of quicksilver, half a pound ; 
Muriate of ammonia, four ounces; 
Solution of subcarbonate of potass, half a pint ; 
Distilled water, four pints. 


lips. 


? 
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Dissolve first the muriate of ammonia, and afterwards the 
oxymuriate of quicksilver, in the distilled water, and add 
to these the solution of subcarbonate of potass. Wash the 
precipitate until it become insipid, and then dry it. 
Morzarte of quicksilver is about thirty ‘imes more soluble 

in a solution of muriate of ammonia than in pure water ; and, 

during the solution, there t»kes place a considerable merease 
of temperature. Now, as these tacts sufficiently prove a reci- 
procal action of the two salts, and as there is no decomposi- 

tion, it is evident that they must have combined to form a 

triple salt, especially as they cannot be again separated either 

by sublimation or crystalization. ‘This compound may there- 
fore, with propriety, be termed Muriate ot Mercury and Am- 
monia. i is the Sal Alembroth of the alchemists. It is 
very soluble in water, and is sublimed by heat without de- 
composition. When to a solution of this salt we add a solu- 
tion of an alkaline carbonate either of potass, as directed by 
the London celiege, or of soda, as by that of Berlin, there 

occurs a partial decomposition. ‘The alkali combines with a 

portion of the muriatic acid, and reduces the muriate of mer- 

cury and ammonia to the state of a submuriate, which being 
insoluble, falls to the botiom of the solution, The propor- 

tion of muriate of ammonia has been reduced in edition 1815 

to one-half, probably in consequence of a remark of Mr Phil- 


‘The process of the Dublin college is new and well contri- 
ved, as It converts to use the washings of the precipitated sub- 
muriate, and thus partly obviates the objection of want of 
economy in the directions given by the college for preparing 
it. By the simple addition of anmonia, the whole muriate 
of mercury contained in the washings is precipitated, in the 
form of submuriate of mercury and ammonia. 

The submuriate of mercury and ammonia, thus precipita- 
ted, has at first an earthy, and afterwards a metallic taste It 
is not soluble in water. It is decomposed by heat, furnishing 


water, ammonia, and nitrogen gas, while 0.86 of submuriate 


of mercury remain behind. Sulphuric and nitric acids par- 
tially decompose it, and convert it into muriate of mercury, 
and triple salts of mercury and ammonia. Moriatic acid dis- 
solves it, and converts it into muriate of quicksilver and ame 
According to Fourcroy’s analysis, it consists of 

$1 oxide of mercury, 

16 muriatic acid, 

3 ammonia. 


Saar 
~ 


100 


mona. 
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_It is only used for ointments; and its principal recommen- 
dation is its white colour. - 


OxIDUM HYDRARGYRI CINEREUM. Ld. 
Ash-coloured Oxide of Quicksilver. 

Take of ; 
Submuriate of mercury, half an ounce ; 

_ Lime-water, five pounds. ue 

Boil the submuriate in the lime water for a quarter of an 
hour in a lightly covered vessel. After it settles, pour off 

» the liquor, and wash the oxide with distilled water, and 
then dry it. 


Lond. 
Take of | 
Submuriate of quicksilver, one ounce ; 
Lime-water, one gallon. | 
Boil the submuriate of quicksilver in the lime-water, with 
constant stirring, until the grey oxide subside; wash this 
with distilled water, and then dry. | 


PULViIS HYDRARGYRI CINEREUS. Dud. 
Ash-coloured Powder of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Quicksilver, two ounces, by weight ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, two ounces, by measure. 

Dissolve the quicksilver with a low heat, and dilute the li- 
quor with eight ounces, by measure, of cold distilled water ; 
then drop it into an ounce and a half, by measure, of the 
water of carbonate of ammonia, or as much as may be suf- 

ficient to precipitate the metal, which is to be washed with 

warm distilled water, until the decanted liquor is not pre- 
cipitated by some drops of water of sulphuret of ammonia; 
and afterwards dry it. 


THESE processes, which are essentially the same, are intend- 
ed to furnish a substitute for the black oxide of quicksilver, on 
which the efficacy of the mercurials most frequently employed, 
and most certainly useful, depends. In these, the aiercury is 
oxidized by trituration, in contact with the atmosphere; but 
the operation is both so tedious and troublesome, that it is of- 
ten imperfectly performed, or assisted by improper means. 

In the latter of these processes it was supposed, that as 
ammonia has a stronger affinity for nitric acid than oxide 
of mercury has, it would separate oxide of mercury from 
its solution. in nitric acid; and, therefore, thai the precipitate 
obtained was oxide of mercury, similar to that formed by tri- 
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turation. But, since the nature of the triple metallic salts has 
been better understood, this has been discovered to be an er- 
ror. ‘The grey precipitate which is formed may. generally 
speaking, be calle a subnitrate of mercury and ammonia; 
for it consists of oxide of mercury and ammonia, not saturated 
with nitric acid; but, even to ocular inspection, it does not 
seem to be homogeneous ; and, when it is digested in acetic 
acid, it is partially dissolved, and the residuum acquires a very 
pale, or almost white colour. The portion dissolved seems to 
be biack oxide, and the white residuum to be pure subnitrate 
of mercury and ammonia, which, according to Fourcroy,s 
crystallizes in brilliant polyhedral crystals, without smell, of 
an extremely styptic taste, scarcely soluble in water ; is de- 
composed by heat, by the sulphuric and muriatic acids, and 
by lime, potass and soda: and consists of 68.20 oxide of 
mercury, !6 of ammonia, and 15.80 of nitric acid. Ac- 
cording to these observations, this preparation ought not to 
be called the grey oxide of mercury, and is not identical with 
the black oxide of mercury prepared by trituration. If, how- 
ever, it answered the same purposes, the identity would be of 
little consequence; but, from its never having been introduced — 
into general use, although so much more easily prepared, we 
may presume that it is not equal in point of efficacy. 

Black oxide of mercury may, however, be obtained, accord- 
ing to the direction of Saunders, now adopted by the London 
and Edinburgh colleges, by triturating with lime-water, and 


subsequent edulcoration, the sublimed submuriate of mercury, 


or rather the precipitated submuriate, as proposed by Got- 
tling; and that the decomposition may be more easy and 
complete, I may suggest, that for this preparation the latter 
submuriate should not be dried, but should be triturated with 
the lime water as soon as it is edulcorated. This simple black J 
oxide certainly merits a fair trial. | 

This.oxide is said, however, by M. Braamcamp and Sigue- 
ira-Oliva, to be prepared in the greatest purity, by boiling the 
ash-coloured oxide of the Dublin college, long and violent- 
ly in water, until the triple salt be dissolved or decomposed. 
‘The proportion of oxygen, which protoxide of mercury con- 
tains, has been very differently estimated by different che- 
mists. Mr Chenevix makes 100 parts of mercury unite with 
no less than i2 of oxygen, the Portuguese chemists with 8.1, 
M. Fourcroy with 4.16, M. Sefstrom and Sir H. Davy with 
3.95, which last, besides the remarkable coincidence, is the 
most probable from other reasons. 

The Prussian college direct a black oxide of mercury to be 
prepared, by mixing four ounces of mercury with six ounces 
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of nitrous acid, diluted with two ounces of distilled water, and 

occasionally agitating them, without heat, until the acid be 

saturated. ‘The solution is then to be diluted with distilled 

# water, and water of caustic ammonia to be dropt into it, as 
long as the precipitate formed is black. 


HypraRGYRUM CUM MAGNESIA. Dub. 
Quicksilver with Magnesia. 


| Take of 
Quicksilver, 

Manna, each one ounce ; 
Magnesia, half an ounce. 

Triturate the quicksilver with the manna, in an earthen-ware 
mortar, adding some drojs of water, to give the mixture 
the consistence of a syrup, until the metallic globules be- 
come no longer visible. ‘Then add, with constant tritura- 
tion, a drachm of the magnesia. After they are thorough- 

ly mixed, add a pint of warm water, and shake the mix- 

ture : then let the liquor rest, and decant the fluid from the 

sediment as soon as it subsides. Repeat this washing twice, 
that the manna may be totally washed away, and with the | 
sediment still moist, mix the remainder of the magnesia. 


Lastly, dry the powder on blotting paper. 


HyprarGyrumM cum creta. Dub. 
Quicksilver with Chalk, 
Is to be prepared in the same manner, only employing preci- 
pitated chalk instead of the magnesia. 


Lond. 


Take of 
- Purified quicksilver, by weight, three ounces ; 
Prepared chalk, five ounces. 
Triturate them together until the globules disappear. 


QUICKSILVER has a strong affinity for oxygen, and absorbs 
it slowly from the atmosphere. But the combination may be 
considerably accelerated by agitation, and still more by tritu- 
rating quicksilver with any substance which promotes its me- 
chanical division, and thus increases its surface. With this 
view, quicksilver is triturated with viscid substances, as fats, 
honey, syrup, &c. or with pulverulent SeErranEee; as the ele 
in the process of the London college. 

The black oxide is the mildest, but, at the same time, me 
most efficacious, of the preparations of mercury. Combined 
with magnesia or chalk, it is not in general use; but in the 
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form of the common mercurial pill and ointment, it is more } 


employed than any other preparation of the same metal ex- | | 


cept calomel. 


OxypuM HypRARGYRI. Dub. 
Oxyde of Quicksilver. 
Take of i 
Purified quicksilver, any quantity. 

Put it into an open glass vessel, with a narrow mouth and wide 
bottom. Expose this to about the six-hundredth degree of 
heat, until the metal be conver ted into red scales. 


HyprarGyki oxypuM ruBRuM. Lond, 
fied Oxyde of Quicksilver. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, by weight, one pound. 

Put it into a glass vessel, with a narrow mouth and a broad 
bottom. Expose this vessel with its mouth open to the six 
hundredth degree of heat, until the quicksilver be convert- 
ed into red scales. Then grind them into a very fine pow- 
der. 


Tuis is an extremely tedious, and therefore expensive, ope- 
ration, because mercury is incapable of absorbing from the at- 
mosphere the quantity of oxygen necessary to convert it into 
the red oxide, except when in the state of vapour. But as the 
form of a vessel which will prevent the dissipation and loss of — 
the mercurial vapour, will, at the same time, hinder the free _ 
access and frequent renewal of the air, the operation can only 
proceed slowly. The vesse! most advantageously employed is 
a wide flat-bottomed matrass, with a very narrow and almost 
capillary neck. Only so much mercury is introduced into it 
as will cover the bottom of the matrass; and the vessel is not 
inserted in the sand deeper than the mercury stands within it. 
A degree of heat is then applied, sufficient to cause a gentle 
ebullition i in the mercury, which is thus alternately converted 
into vapour, and condensed again in the upper part of the 
vessel. While in the state of vapour, it absorbs the oxygen 
of the air contained in the vessel, by which means it is gra- 
dually changed into a black, and then into a red powder ; but. . 
a complete conversion into) the latter state is not effected in 
Jess than several months. 

Red oxide of quicksilver, thus prepared, consists of small 
crystalline grains, of a deep red colour, and very brilliant 
sparkling: appearance. By heat, it may be sublimed in the 
form of a beautiful ruby-coloured vitr ified substance. Ata 
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red-heat it is decomposed, giving out oxygen gas, while the 
metal is revived, and is immediately volatilized. 1t is soluble 
in several of the acids; and during its’solution, it does not 
decompose them or water It is easily disoxydized. It con- 
sists, according to Chenevix, of !00 of mercury and 17.65 
J oxygen 3 Zaboada, 11.11; Fourcroy, 8.69; and M. Sefstrom 
and Sir H. Davy, 7.93 which last is the most probable estle 
mate. 

Medical use.—-It is not only an acrid substance, violently 
| purgative and emetic, but even caustic and poisonous. Its in- 
ternal use is proscribed , but it is applied externaily as an es- 
charotic, being previously triturated to a very fine powder; 
for it is formed into a stmulating ointment with unctuous 
sub-tances. 


| OxiDUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM per acidum nitricum. Ed. 
Red Oxide of Quicksilver by Niirie Acid. 
Take of 
Purified quicksilver, three paris; 

| Dilated nitrous acid, four parts. 
| Dissolve the quicksilver, and evaporate the solution, with a 
| gentle heat, toa dry white mass ; which, after being ground 
into powder, is to be put into a glass cucurbit. and to have 
a thick glass plate laid upon its surface. Then, having 
adapted a capital, and placed the vessel in a sand bath, 

apply a gradually increased heat, untii the matter be con- 
verted into bright red scales. 


_ Hyprareyri nitrico-oxipum. Lond. 

| Nitric Oxide of Quicksilver. 

| Take of 
Purified quicksilver, three pounds by weight ; 

Nitric acid, one pound and a half by weight ; 
Distilled water, two pints. 

Mix ina glass vessel, and boil until the quicksilver be tig 
ved, and after the evaporation of the water a white mass 
remains. Rub this to powder, and jut it into another 
vessel, which must be very shaliow; then apply a very gen- 
tle heat, and gradually increase it until red vapours cease 
to be enntted. 


OxyDUM HYDRARGYRI NitRIcUM. Dub, 
Nitric Oxide of Quicksilver. 

‘Take of 

Purified quicksilver, ten ounces, by weight ; 

Diluted nitrous acid, ten ounces, by measure 3 
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Mix them in a glass vessel, and dissolve the quicksilver, with 
a heat gradually increased ; then augment the fire until the 
matter remaining in the bottom of the vessel be converted 
into red scales. 


In the first part of these processes, a fully saturated nitrate 
of mercury is formed. In the second part the metal is oxi- 
dized to the maximum by the decomposition of the acid. 
When a sufficient heat is applied, the nitrate of mercury first 
melts, then exhales nitrous oxide gas, and changes its colour 
successively to yellow, orange, and brilliant purple red. If: 
well prepared, it should have a crystalline scaly appearance, 
sublime entirely at a red heat, and be soluble, without any re- 
siduum, in nitrous acid. It contains, according to John, 
quicksilver, 83.34; oxygen, 16.66; and according to Fourcroy, 
it contains no nitrous acid, unless a sufficient heat has not 
been applied; but, according to most other chemists, it con- 
tains some nitrous acid; and differs from the red oxide pre- 
pared by the action of heat alone in always being more 
acrid. 

This is an extremely difficult operation, and skilful opera- 
tors not unfrequently fail to obtain it of that brilliant crystal- 
line appearance which is esteemed. M. Paysse, who paid 
great attention to this preparation in Holland, where it is 
manufactured in large quantities, gives the following direc- 
tions :— Dissolve 100 pounds of pure mercury in 140 of pure 
nitrous acid, of sp. gr. 1.3 to 1.37, promoting their action 
by a sand bath; evaporate by distillation, and, when the for- 
mation of nitrous gas indicates the decomposition of the ni- 
trate of mercury, remove the receiver, and apply a steady and 
moderate heat for about eight hours, until a match, which has 
been just blown out, inflames, on being introduced into the 
matrass, which is a proof that the operation is finished. To 
its success it is necessary, 1. That the nitrous acid be not 
mixed with muriatic; 2. That it be sufficiently strong; 3. 
That the evaporation be conducted with a moderate heat ; 
4. That the vessel be sufficiently large and flat, so that a large 
surface be exposed, and the whole equally heated; 5. That 
the heat be gradually augmented; and, lastly, That it be 
steadily maintained the whole time. ‘Turf is the fittest fuel. 

Medical use.—It is only used as an escharotic, and care 
must be taken that it is finely levigated, otherwise it only 
irritates, without destroying the parts to which it is applied. 
It is a very common application to chancres. 
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SUBSULPHAS HYDRARGYRI FLAVUS. Ld, 
Yellow Subsulphate of Quicksilver. 

Take of | 
Purified quicksilver, two parts ; 

Sulphuric acid, three parts. 

‘Put them into a glass cucurbit, and boil them in a sand-bath 
to dryness. Reduce to powder the white matter which 
is left in the bottom, and throw it into boiling water. A 
yellow powder will immediately _be produced, ‘which must 
be frequently washed with warm water. 


OxYDUM HYDRARGYRI SULPHURICUM. Dud. 
Sulphuric Oxyde of Quicksilver. 
Take of 


Purified quicksilver, one pound ; 
Sulphuric acid, a pound and a half. 

Dissolve in a glass vessel, with a sufficient heat, which is to 
be oradually increased until the matter be entirely dried. 
This, upon pouring on it a very large quantity of warm wa- 
ter, will immediately become yellow, and fall into powder, 
which is to be well triturated with this water, in an ears 

_ thenware mortar. 

After pouring off the supernatant liquor, wash the powder 
with warm distilled water, as often as the decanted liquor 
forins a precipitate, on the addition of some drops of the | 
water of subcarbonate of kali; and, lastly, dry it. 


Tue action of sulphuric acid on mercury has been exa- 
mined with considerable attention by Fourcroy. In the cold, 
they have no action on each other; but on the application aa 
heat, the sulphuric acid begins to be decomposed, sulphureous 
acid gas is extricated, and the metal is oxidized, and com- 
bines with the undecomposed acid, forming with it a white 
saline mass, covered with a colourless fluid. In this state it 
reddens vegetable blues, is acrid and cor rosive, does not be- _ 

me yellow by the contact of the air, and is not decomposed. 
by water either warm or cold. It is therefore super sulphate 
of quicksilver, and the proportion of the acid in excess is va- 
riable. 

By washing the saline mass repeatedly with small quantities 
of water, it is al last rendered perfectly neutral. It no longer 
reddens vegetable blues. It is white; it crystallizes i in plates, 
or in fine prismatic needles ; it is not very acrid; it is not de- 
composed either by cold or boiling water, but is soluble in 
$00 parts of the former, and in about 250 of the latter. It is 

25 
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much more soluble in water acidulated with sulphuric acid. 
The following estimates of its composition have been made : 


: Fourcroy. Braamcamp and Sigueira. 
Quicksilver, 75. 57.42 | 
Oxygen, 8. 6.38 
Sulphuric acid, Ls 31.8 
Water, 5. 4,4: 

100. 100. 


But if, instead of removing the excess of acid from the su- 
persulphate of quicksilver, by washing it with water, we con- 
tinue the action of the heat according to the directions of the 
colleges, there is a copious evolution “of sulphureous acid gas, 
and the saline residuum is converted into a white mass, which 
therefore evidently contains both a larger proportion of mer- 
cury, and in a state of greater cider than the salt from 

which it was formed. But this white saline mass is farther 
analysed by the affusion of hot water ; for one portion of it is 
dissolved, while the remainder assumes the form of a beautiful 
yellow powder. The portion dissolved is said to contain ex- 
cess of acid. The yellow powder is, on the contrary, a sub- 
sulphate. 

The subsulphate of quicksilver has a bright yellow colour, 
a considerably acrid taste, is soluble in 2000 parts of cold wa- 
ter, is also'soluble in sulphuric acid slightly diluted, is de- 
composed by the nitric acid, and forms muriate of quicksilver 
with the muriatic acid, while the neutral sulphate forms sub- 
muriate. It oxidizes quicksilver, and is converted by tritura-~ 
tion with it into black powder. At a red heat it gives out 
oxygen gas, and the metal is revived. It consists of 





Fourcroy.  Braamcamp and Sigueira. 
Quicksilver, AGeoe 73.23 
Oxygen, fs 8.47 
Sulphuric acid, 10. ala: 
Water, 3. 3. 
100. 100. 


Medical use.—-It is a strong emetic, and with this intention 
operates the most powerfully of all the mercurials that can be 
safely given internally. Its action, however, is not confined 
to the primze vise; it will sometimes excite salivation, if a 
purgative be not taken soon after it. It is used in virulent 
gonorrhoeas and other venereal cases, where there is a great 
flux of humours to the parts. But its chief use, at present, 
is in swellings of the testicles from a venereal affection ; and 
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it seems not only to act as a mercurial, but also, by the severe 
vomiting it occasions, to perform the office of a discutient, by 
accelerating the motion of the blood in the parts affected. It 
is said likewise to have been employed with success, in robust 
constitutions, against leprous disorders, and.obstinate glandu- 
lar obstructions : the dose is from two grains to six or eight. 
It may be given in doses of a grain or two as an alterative 
and diaphoretic. Dr Hope senior found, that. in doses of 
one grain, with a little powder of liquorice root, it forms a 
very convenient errhine. 

_ This medicine has been recommended as the most effec- 
tual preservative against hydrophobia. 

On the whole, however, we consider it as a superfluous 

preparation, whose place may be more safely supplied by 
other mercurials or emetics. 


FiyprarRGYRI SULPHURETUM NiGRUM. Lond. 
r Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver. 
Take of | 
Purified quicksilver, one pound, by weight ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one pound. 
Triturate then together until the globules disappear. 


SULPHURETUM HYDRARGYRI NIGRUM. Ld: 
| Black Sulphuret of Quicksilver. 
Take of : 

Purified quicksilver, 

_ Sublimed sulphur, each equal weights. | ) 
Grind them together in a glass mortar, with a glass pestle; 
till the mercurial] globules totally disappear. 

_ It is also prepared with twice the quaniity of quicksilver. 


i ) Dub, 
Take of ie 
Purified quicksilver, | 
_Sublimed sulphur, equal weights. 
Triturate them together in a stoneware mortar until the 
globules disappear. | 
Tus process, simple as it appears, is not, even in the pre- 
sent advanced state of chemistry, perfectly understood. It 
was formerly imagined, that the quicksilver was merely me- 
chanically divided, and intimately mixed with the sulphur. 
But that they are really chemically united is indisputably 
proved by the insolubility of the compound in nitrous acid. 
Fourcroy is of opinion, that during the trituration, the mer- 
cury absorbs oxygen, and is converted into the black oxide, 
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and that in this state it is slightly combined with the sulphur. 

"The editors of Gren also suppose it to be if the state of black 
oxide, but that it is combined with hydroguretted sulphur ; : 
and they direct a little water to be added during the tritura- 
tion, that by its decomposition it may facilitate the process. 

The black sulphuret of quicksilver, thus prepared by tritu- 
ration, has a pulverulent form, is insoluble in nitric acid, is 
totally soluble in solution of potass, and is precipitated un- 

changed from this solution by acids. It is not altered by ex- 
posure to the air ; and when heated in an open vessel, it emits 
sulphureous acid gas, acquires a dark violet colour, and, last- 
ly, sublimes in a brilliant red mass, composed of erystalline 
needles. 

The combination of quicksilver with sulphar may be much 
more speedily affected by the assistance of heat, by pouring 
the mercury, previously heated, upon the sulan in a state 
of fusion, and stirring them until they cool, and form a con- 

sistent mass, which may be afterwards powdered. ‘The sul- 
phuret prepared by fusion differs, however, from that prepared 
by trituration ; for it is not soluble in a solution of potass, but 
is converted by long ebullition in it into the red sulphuret, 
and it also reddens : spontancously, in course of time, from the 
action of the air. 

Black sulphuret of mercury may be also prepared — in the 
humid way, as it is called, by precipitation, or even by direct 
solution, Accordingto Berthollet, mercury agitated with sul- 
phuretted hydroguret of ammonia forms a black sulphuret 
exactly resembling that prepared by trituration ; but if hydro- 
guretted sulphuret of ammonia be used, the black precipitate 
formed vradually assumes a red colour, and the solution con- 
tains sulphuretted hydroguret of ammonia, The same phe- 
nomena take place with all the mercurial salts. 

Medical use.—As a medicine, black sulphuret of quicksilver 
possesses no very evident effects. It is principally used as 
an altéerative in glandular affections, and in cutaneous dis- 
eases. It has been commonly given in doses of from 5 to 10 

- grains; buteven in doses of several drachms, and continued 
for a considerable length of time, it has scarcely produced 
any sensible effect. 


SuLpHURETUM HYDRARGYRI RUBRUM. Dud. 
fied Sulphuret of Quicksilver. 
Take of 


eaaeiceer i purified, forty ounces ; 
ublimed sulphur, eight ounces. 
Mix the quicksilver w ith the melted sulphur ; and if the mix 
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ture take fire, extinguish it by covering the vessel; after- 
wards reduce the mass to powder, and sublime it. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, forty ounces ; 

Sublimed sulphur, eight ounces. 

Mix the quicksilver over the fire with the melted sulphur ; 
and as soon as the mass swells up, remove the vessel from 
the fire, and cover it strongly, to prevent it from catching 
fire ; then powder it and sublime. 


As soon as the mercury and sulphur begin to unite, a con- 
siderable explosion frequently happens, and themixtureisvery 
apt to take fire, especially if the process be somewhat hastily 
conducted. This accident the operator will have previous 
notice of, from the matter swelling up, and growing suddenly 
consistent ; as soon as this happens, the vessel must be imme- 
diately close covered. 

Daring the sublimation, care must be had that the matter 
do not rise into the neck of the vessel, so as to block it up 
and cause it to burst. ‘To prevent this, a wide-necked bolt- 
head, or rather an oval earthen jar, coated, should be chosen 
for the subliming vessel. If the former be employed, it will 


' be convenient to introduce at times an iron-wire, somewhat 


heated, in order to be the better assured that the passage is 
not blocking up; the danger of which may be prevented by 


cautiously raising the yeseel higher from the fire. ‘| 


If the ingredients be pure, there is no residuum. In such 
cases, the sublimation may be known to be over, by introdu- 
cing a wire as before, and feeling with it the bottom of the 
vessel, which will then be perfectly smooth : if any roughness 
or inequalities be perceived, either the mixture was impure, or 
the sublimation is not completed ; if the latter be the case, 


the wire will soon be covered over with the rising cinnabar. 


M: M. Tuckert and Paysse have described, from actual 
observation, the process followed in the manufactory of M: 
Brand at Amsterdam, where 48,000 pounds of cinnabar (are 


‘annually prepared. 150 pounds of sulphur are mixed with 


1080 pounds. of mercury, and exposed to a moderate heat in 


a bright iron-kettle, one foot deep, and two and a half in dia- 


meter. ‘The black sulphuret of mercury, thus produced, is 
reduced to powder, and put up in earthen pots capable of 
containing about a quart ofwater. The subliming apparatus 
consists of three Jarge coated crucibles, bound with iron, an 

surmounted with domes of iron , through the top of which the 
blacksulphuret is introduced.. These are built into a furnace, 
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in such a manner that two-thirds of each apparatus is expo- 
sed to the action of the flame, which circulates freely around 
them. The fuel made use of is turf, which is found prefer- 
able to all others, probably from its affording a steady. and. 
moderate heat. ‘The fire is kindled in the evening; and 
when the crucibles have become red, the pots containing the 
black sulphuret are emptied successively into them, at first 
one into each, and alterwards two, three or more, at a time, 
according to the violence of the inflammation which succeeds. 
Sometimes the flame rises four, or even six feet above the 
domes; when its violence is a little abated, the aperture is 
covered closely up with a lid of iron. In this manner the 
whole quantity is introduced into the three crucibles in about 
thirty-four hours. The fire is steadily supported in a proper 
degree for thirty-six hours, and the sublimation assisted by 
stirring the matter every quarter of an hour with a triangle 
of iron, until the whole is sublimed, when the fire is allowed 
toexpire. ‘The colour of the flame changes during the pro- 
cess from a dazzling white to a yellow white, orange yellow, 
blue and yellow, green, violet, and blue and green. When 
it acquires a fine sky-blue, or indigo colour, and rises only 
an inch or two above the aperture, the aperture is closed her- 
metically, and luted with clay andsand. After the apparatus 
has cooled, 400 pounds of sublimed red sulphuret of mercury 
are found in each, so that there is aloss of 30 pounds on the 
1230 of materials employed. The process by which cinnabar 
is converted into vermilion is kept a secret by the Dutch; 
but M. Paysse discovered, that by keeping some levigated 
cinnabar in the dark, covered with water, and stirred fre- 
quently for a month, it acquires the brilliant colour of Chinese 
vermilion. 
When taken out of the subliming vessels, the red sulphuret. 
of quicksilver. is a brilliant crystalline mass, and first acquires 
its very rich colour when reduced to the form of a fine pow- 
der by trituration. It has neither smell nor taste, and is in- 
soluble in water and in alcohol. In close vessels it sublimes 
entirely unchanged, but requires for this purpose a consider- 
able degree of heat. It is not soluble in any acid, and is 
ouly decomposed by the nitro-muriatic, which dissolves the 
quicksilver, and separates the sulphur. It is not decomposed 
by boiling it with solutions of the alkalis, but is decomposed — 
by melting it with potass, soda, lime, iron, lead, copper, an- 
timony and several other metals. Proust has proved that it 
consists of 85 quicksilver, and 14 or 142 sulphur, and that 
the quicksilver is not oxydized to. a maximum, as had been 
falsely supposed, but is in its metallic state. His analysis is 
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confirmed by the other methods by which cinnabar may be 
prepared. ‘Thus, the black sulphuret of quicksilver, by fusion, 
is converted into the red sulphuret, by boiling it in a solution 


of potass, which can only act by dissolving the sulphuretted 


hydrogen and superfluous sulphur. Also submuriate, or sub- 
sulphate of mercury, sublimed with sulphur, furnish red sul- 
phuret of mercury, and muriate or sulphate of mercury. 

Medical use.—Red sulphuret of quicksilver is sometimes 
used in fumigations against venereal ulcers in the nose, mouth, 
and throat. By inhaling the fumes produced by throwing 
half a drachm of it on red-hot iron, a violent salivation has 
been produced. This effect is by no means owing to the 
medicine as a sulphuret ; for, when set on fire, it is no longer 
such, but mercury resolved into vapour, and blended with the 
sulphureous acid gas; in which circumstarices, this mineral 
has very powerful effects. | 

Mr Pearson, from his experiments on mercurial fumigation, 
concludes, that where checking the progress of the disease 
suddenly is an object of great moment, and where the body 
is covered with ulcers, or large and numerous eruptions, and, 
in general, to ulcers, fungi, and excrescences, the vapour of 
mercury is an application of great efficacy and utility; but 


that it is apt to induce ptyalism rapidly, and great consequent 


debility; and that, for the purpose of securing the constitu- 
tion against a relapse, as great a quantity of mercury must be 
introduced into the system by inunction, as if no fumigation 
had been employed. , 


Cuap. XI.— LEAD. 


Acretas pLumBi. Dub, 
Acetate of Lead, 

Take of 
Subacetate of lead, called ceruse, any quantity ; 

Distilled vinegar, ten times its weight. 

Digest in a glass vessel, until the vinegar become sweet. Ha- 
ving poured this off, add more vinegar, until it cease to be- 
come sweet. Filter the liquor, and crystallize by alternate 
slow evaporation and refrigeration. ‘The crystals are to 
be dried in the shade. 
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Acrras pLuMBI, olim SaccHarnuM saturni. Ed. 
, Acetate of Lead, formerly Sugar of Lead. 
Take of. 


White oxide of lead, any quantity ; 
Distilled acetic acid, a sufficient quantity. . 

Pour upon the oxide, put into a cucurbit, ten times its weight 
of acid. he Es 

Let the mixture stand upon warm sand till the acid becomes 
sweet, which is then to be poured off, and fresh acid added 
until it cease to become sweet; then evaporate all the li- 
quor, defaecated, in a-glass vessel, to the consistence of 
thin honey, and set it aside in a cold place, that crystals 
may be formed, which are to be dried in the shade. The 
remaining liquor is again to be evaporated, that new crys- 
tals may be formed ; and the evaporation is to be repeated 
until no more crystals concrete. 


- 


SUPERACETAS PLUMBI. Lond. 
Superacetate of Lead. 
Take of - 
. Carbonate of lead, one pound; 

Acetic acid, one gallon and a half. 

Boil the carbonate of lead with the acid, until this be satura- 
ted; then filter through paper, and, after evaporation, ~ 
till a pellicle be formed, set it aside to crystallize. Pour 
off the liquid, and dry the crystals on blotting paper. 

THE acetate of lead is seldom prepared by the apothecary, 
as he can procure it at an infinitely cheaper rate from those 
who manpfacture it in large quantities, and render it perfectly 
fit for medicinal use, by solution and crystallization. ‘The pre- 
paration of it, as directed by the colleges, is a case of simple 
solution. The process frequently fails, from the oxide of lead 
employed being adulterated with carbonate of lime, or some 
other earthy substance. |The acetic acid employed should be 
as strong as can be procured; for with a weak acid the pro- 
duct of pure salt is small, and the quantity of mother-water Is 
increased. The addition of a small quantity of alcohol to the 
solution, after it has been duly evaporated, is said to improve 
the beauty of the crystals. The mother-water (which proba- 
bly is essentially the same with Goulard’s extract of lead,) 
may also be made to furnish pure crystals, by adding to it a 
fresh portion of acetic acid; for, without that precaution, it 
furnishes only a very heavy, yellow, pulverulent mass. 

The manufacture of acetate of lead is conducted more eco- 
nomically when the oxide is dissolved in the acid at the same — 
time that it is prepared, which is done by alternately exposing _ 
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plates | af lead to the vapour of acetic acid, and immersing the 
plates, thus covered with oxide, into the Had itself. 

Acetate of lead has a sweet styptic taste. It has a white 
colour, and crystallizes in flat parallelopipeds, terminated by a 
wedge, or, more commonly in shining needles. It 1s soluble in 
_ water and in alcohol; effloresces slightly i in the air, and is de- 
‘composed by heat and light. It is decomposed by the alka- 

lies, and most of the earths and acids. 

Medical use.—The internal use of acetate of lead, notwith- 
standing the encomiums some have been rash enough to be- 
_ stow upon it, is entirely to be rejected. It forms, however, a 
very valuable external application in super ficial and phlegmo- 
nic inflammations, bruises, and diseases of the skin. It is al- 
ways applied in solution, either simply, or by means of cloths 
soaked in it, or mixed with bread-crumb. <A drachm, with 
five ounces of any distilled water, forms a strong solution, and 
with ten ounces of water, a weak solution. If common water 
be used, the addition of about a drachm of acetic acid will 
be necessary to keep the lead in solution. 


LigQuoR SUBACETATIS LITHARGYRI. Dub. 
| Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. 
Take of 
Litharge, one pound ; 
Distilled vinegar, eight pints. 
Boil to six pints in a ‘lass vessel, with continual agitation ; 
pour off the liquor after the feces have subsided, and strain 
it. 


Liguor PLUMBI SUBACETATIS. ‘Lond. 
Solution of Subacetate of Lead. 

Take of 

Semivitrified oxide of lead, two pounds ; 

Acetic acid, one gallon. 

Mix and boil to six pints, constantly stirring, then set it a- 
side, until the faeces have subsided, and strain. 

Mr Puixures thinks, that too much litharge i is employed 
by the London college in this preparation, as a gallon of 
distilled vinegar, sp. gr. 1.007, will dissolve only ten of the 
twenty-four ounces ordered, and the residuum having its buik 
much increased by the action of the acid, retains much of the: 
solution. When properly prepared, it is of a straw colour, 
with a slight admixture of green, and has asp. gr. of 1.22 
and it is not, as said by Dr Powell, ‘ a dense solution of 
deep brown colour,” unless the acid which remains after the 
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distillation of vinegar be employed instead of the distilled 
vinegar. : 
Notwithstanding Scheele shewed that a solution of sugar of 
lead was converted into Goulard, by allowing it to act fora 
day on a plate of lead, yet, until the experiments of Dr Bos- 
tock, it was generally believed that these preparations did not 
differ, except in the accidental variations of strength to which 
the latter was subject. By his analysis, however, it appears 
that the constituents in the saturated solution of the sugar of 
lead, and of the water of acetated litharge, are respectively, 


Former. Latter. 
Oxide of lead, = - 16.8 DSi. 
-- Acetic acid, - 7.5 5. 
Water, y = = 75.7 71.9 
100. 100. 


Thenard obtained the salt in crystallized plates, by boiling 
150 parts of litharge in a solution of 100 parts of sugar of 
lead, and on analysing it found it to consist of 17 acid, 78 — 
oxide, and 5 water. ‘These experiments, the coincidence of 
which confirm their accuracy, shew, that in the sugay of lead, 
100 parts of acid are combined with 224 of oxide of lead, 
and in Goulard’s extract, with 450 or 460, or somewhat 

- more than twice the quantity of oxide. Now, according to 
the doctrine of definite proportions, any acid always com- 
bines with the same proportion of oxygen in oxides, whatever 
the proportion of metal may be: it Is therefore evident, that 
the oxygen in the oxide of lead, contained in Goulard’s ex- 
tract, is combined with twice as much lead as it is in the 
oxide in the sugar of lead; or Goulard’s extract is the acetate 
of the protoxide of lead, and sugar of lead the acetate of the 


peroxide of lead. 


LIQuoR SUBACETATIS LITHARGYRI COMPOSITUS. Dub. 
Compound Solution of Subacetate of Litharge. 
Take of 
Liquor of acetated litharge, two drachms by weight ; 


Distilled water, two pints; 
Weaker spirit of wine, two drachms by measure. 
Mix the spirit and liquor of acctated litharge, then add the 


Distilled water. 


- Liquor PLUMBI AcETATIS DILUTUS. Lond. 
Diluted Solution of Acetate of Lead. 


"Take of 
Solution of subacetate of lead, one fluidrachm 5 





Distilled water, one pint ; 
Proof-spirit, one fluidrachm. 





Mix. 
Cuap. XILL—TIN. 
STanni PuLtvis. Dub. 
Powder of Tin. 
Take of. 


Tin, any quantity. 
Having melted it over the fire in an iron mortar, agitate it 
_ until it. be reduced to powder, which is to be passed, when’ 
cold, through a sieve. 7 


Tue college of Edinburgh do not give this preparation, in- 
serting Limatura et Pulvis Stanni in their list of the materia. 
medica. 

Med. use.—It is occasionally employed as a remedy against 
worms, particularly the tzenia. ‘The general dose is from a scru- 
ple to a drachm; some confine it to a few grains; but Dr Alston © 
assures us, that its success chiefly depends on its being given 
in much larger quantities. He directs an ounce of the powder 
to be taken on an empty stomach, mixed with four ounces 
of molasses; next day, half an ounce; and the day following, 
half an ounce more; after which a cathartic is administered. 
He says, the worms are usually voided during the operation 
ef the purge, but that pains of the stomach occasioned by 
them are removed almost immediately upon taking the first 
dose of the tin. This practice is sometimes successful in the 
expulsion of teenie, but by no means so frequently as Dr Al- 
ston’s enseivations would lead us to hope. 





Cuap. XIII.—ZINC. 


Oxipum zinci. Ld. 
Oxide of Zinc. 
Let a large crucible be placed in a furnace filled with live 
coals, so as to be somewhat inclined towards its mouth; 
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and when the bottom of the crucible is moderately red, } 
throw into it a bit of zinc, about a drachm in weight. The | 
zinc soon inflames, and is, at the same time, convert=§ 
ed into white flakes, which are to be from time to time re- 
moved from the surface of the metal with an iron spatula, 
that the combustion may be more complete; and at last, 
when the zinc ceases to flame, the oxide of zinc is to be} 
taken out of the crucible. Having then put in another 
piece of zinc, the operation is to be repeated, and may be 
repeated as often asis necessary. Lastly, the oxide of zine 
is to be prepared in the same way as the carbonate of zine. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Zinc, broken into pieces, any quantity. , 
. Throw it at different times into a sufficiently deep crucible, | 
heated red hot, and placed with its mouth inclined towards 
the mouth of the furnace. After each time that any zine 
is thrown in, cover the crucible with another inverted over } 
it, but loosely, so that the air may have access to the zine. | 
Preserve the white and very light sublimed powder for use. | 


f Lond. 

Inject successively small pieces of zine into a large, deep cru- 
cible, heated to whiteness. It must be inclined to one | 
_ side, and covered with another crucible, so that the zine | 
may be exposed to the action of the air, and may be stir-~ 
red with an iron spatula. Immediately take out the oxide, 
which arises from time to time, and pass its white’ and 
lighter part through a sieve. Pour water upon this, and 
reduce it to an impalpable powder, as directed for the pre- 

paration of chalk. i 


Tus is an instance of simple oxidizement. Ata red heat, 
zinc attracts the oxygen of the atmosphere so strongly, that it § 
is quickly covered with a crust of white oxide, which prevents 
the air from acting on the metal below ; and therefore we are 
desired to operate only on small pieces at a time, and to place | 
the crucible, so that we may easily take out the oxide formed, 
and introduce fresh pieces of zinc. As soon as the crust of | 
oxide is broken, or removed, the zinc inflames, and burns 
with a brilliant white, or greenish blue flame, being at the 
same time converted into very light flocculi. To save these as 
wnuch as possible, we are directed to use a very deep and large 
crucible, and to cover it with an inverted crucible. But as 
we must not cover it, so as to prevent the access of the air, it 
19 doubtful whether the latter precaution be of much service. 








Pipi. 8 Mofo | £P 


The greater part of the zinc is, however, oxidized in the cru- 
cible, without being previously converted into vapour ; and as 
this portion of the oxide is always mixed with particles of 
zinc, it is necessary to separate them by trituration and elu- 
triation. ! Vika ole ; 
_ The oxide thus obtained is of a pure white colour, without 
smell or taste, infusible and fixed in the fire, insoluble in wa- 
ter or alcohol, and entirely soluble in acids. The presence 
of lead in it is detected by sulphuric acid, which forms, in that 
case, an insoluble sulphate of lead. The white oxide of zinc 
contains $2.15 zinc, and 17.85 oxygen. ~ 

' Mr Phillips recommends, instead of this tedious process, 

an oxide, or rather a subcarbonate prepared by decompo- 

sing sulphate of zinc by subcarbonate of potass. ‘* If solu- 
tions, consisting of about eight parts of the former and five 
of the latter, be boiled together for a short time, a very light © 
white precipitate is obtained, containing about 12 per cent. of 
carbonic acid. Should the sulphate of zinc be contaminated 
with oxide of iron, it may be separated by potash previous to 
the precipitation of the oxide of zinc by the subcarbonate.” 

Medical use.—W hite oxide of zinc is applied externally as 

a detergent and exsiccant remedy. With twice its weight of 

axunge, it forms an excellent application to deep chops, or 

excoriated * pples. But, besides being applied externally, it 
has also, of late, been used internally. In doses from one to 
seven or eight grains, it has been much celebrated in the cure 
of epilepsy, and several spasmodic affections; and there are_ 
sufficient testimonies of its good effects, where tonic remedies 
in those affections are proper. 

CanBONAS ZINCI IMPURUS PREPARATUS. Ld. 
: Prepared Impure Carbonate of Zinc. 

The impure carbonate of zinc, after being roasted by those 
who make brass, is to be pulverized in an iron mortar, and 
levigated on a porphyry stone with a little water, and then 
put into a capacious vessel and water poured upon it, which, 
after frequent agitation, is to be poured off while loaded 
with minute powder. The subtile powder, which subsides, 
on allowing the water to stand at rest, is to be dried. 





‘ 


Lapis CALAMINARIS PREPARATUS. Dub. 
Prepared Calamine. 
Reduce calcined calamine to powder, and separate the impal- 


pable parts in the same manner that is directed in the pre- 
paration of chalk, | 
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CALAMINA PREPARATA. Lond. 
Prepared Calamine. 
Burn the calamine ; then triturate it ; lastly, redee it to an 
impalpable powder, in the manner directed for the prepa-_ 
ration of chalk. | 


As this oxide of zinc is intended for external application, | 
and often to parts very easily irritated, too much pains cannot 
be bestowed in reducing it to an impalpable powder. | 


OxIDUM ZINCI IMPURUM PREPARATUM. Ed. 
Prepared Impure Oxide of inc. 
It is prepared as the impure carbonate of zinc. 


Tus oxide is also prepared for external use only. 


Suipuas zincr. Ld. 
| Sulphate of Sine. 
Take of 
Zinc, cut into small pieces, three parts ; 
Sulphuric acid, five parts ; 
Water, twenty parts. 

-Mix them, and when the effervescence is finished, digest the 

mixture, for a little, on hot sand; then strain the decanted® 
liquor through paper, and, after proper ene ation, set it 
Apa that it may crystallize. 3 

: {3 Dub. 

Take of 
Zinc, reduced to powder, in the manner directed for the 

powder of tin, three ounces ; 
Sulphuric acid, five ounces ; 
Water, one pint. 

Put the zinc in a glass vessel, and gradually pour on it the acid 
previously diluted with the water. After the effervescence 
has ceased, digest a little ; and, afterdue evaporation of the 
filtered liquor, set it aside to crystallize. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Zinc, broken into bits, three ounces; 
Sulphuric acid, five ounces, by weight ; 
Water, four pints. 
Mix in a glass vessel; and after the effervescence has ceased, 
strain the solution through paper, then evaporate to a-pel+. 
licle, and set it aside to crystallize. 
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Sutrenate of zinc is chiefly found native in the mines of 
Goslar, sometimes in transparent pieces, but more commonly 
in the form of white efflorescences, which are dissolved in wa- 
ter, and afterwards reduced, by evaporation and crystalliza- 
, tion, into large masses. But the sulphate of zinc of commerce 
is never pure, always containing iron, copper, and a little 
lead. From the mode of its preparation, there is also a defi- 
ciency of acid and water of crystallization. The means for- 
meriy directed for purifying it by the London college sup- 
plied these, but did not separate the foreign metals, except 
perhaps the lead. If, therefore, a pure sulphate of zinc be 
wanted, we may, according to the direction of the colleges, 
dissolve pure zinc in pure sulphuric acid ; but we believe this 
process is very rarely practised, especially as the common sul- 
phate of zinc may be sufficiently purified by exposing it in 
solution to the air, by which means red oxide of iron is pre- 
cipitated, and by digesting it upon pure zinc, which precipi- 
tates the other metals. — 

Sulphate of zinc crystallizes in tetrahedral prisms, termi- 
nated by pyramids. It has a metallic styptic taste ; effloresces 
slowly when exposed tothe air. It is soluble in 2.5 parts of 
water, at 60°, and in much less boiling water. It is not so- 
luble in alcohol. It is decomposed by the alkalies, earths, 
and hydro-sulphurets. It consists of 20 oxide of zinc, 40 
acid, and 40 water of crystallization. 

. Medical use.—Sulphate of zinc, in doses from ten grains to 
halfadrachm, operates almost instantly as an emetic, and is 
at the same time pertectly safe. It is therefore given when 
immediate vomiting is required, asin cases where poison has 
been swallowed. By employing it internally, in smaller doses, 
it acts as atonic; and some think it, in every case, prefer- 
able to the oxide of zinc. , 

_ Externally, it isused as a styptic application, to stop hee- 
morrhagies, diminish increased discharges, as gonorrhoea, 
and to cure external inflammations, arising from debility and 
relaxation of the blood-vessels, as in some cases of ophthal-_ 
mia. It is often prescribed in injections and collyria. 


SOLUTIO SULPHATIS ZiINCI. Hd. 
solution of Sulphate of Zinc. 
Take of 
Sulphate of zinc, sixteen grains ; 
Water, eight ounces ; 
Diluted sulphuric acid, sixteen drops. 
Dissolve the sulphate of zinc in the water ; then, having add- 
ed the acid, filter through paper. 


‘ 
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Tue acid is here added to dissolve the excess of oxide of 
zinc, which the common sulphate often contains. This solu- 
tion is of a strength proper for injecting into the urethra, in 
gonorrhcea, or applying to the eyes in chronic ophthalmia. 


Liquor ALUMINIS compositus. | Lond. 
ant Compound Solution of Alum. 
Take of ume 
Alum, 
Sulphate of zinc, of each half an ounce ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Dissolve the alum and sulphate of zinc together i in the water, 
and filter through paper. 


Tuss water was long known in our shops under the title 
of Agua aluminosa Bateana. 

igi is used for cleansing and healing filgeés and wounds, 
and for removing cutaneous eruptions, “the part being bathed 
with it hot three or four times a-day. It is sometimes like- 
wise employed as a collyrium, and as an injection in gonor- 
rhoea and fluor albus, when not accompanied with virulence. 


SOLUTIO acETATIS ZINCI. Lid. 
Solution ae of Rin. 

Take of | 

Sulphate of zinc, one drachm ; 

Acetate of lead, four scruples ; 

Distilled water, twenty ounces. 
Dissolve each of the salts separately in ten ounces of water, 
Mix the solutions; and-after the impurities have subsided, 

filter the liquor. 


TINcCTURA ACETATIS zINcI. Dub, 
Tincture of Acetate of Zinc. 
Take of 

Sulphate of zinc, 

Acetate of kali, each one ounce. . 

‘Triturate them together, and add one pint of rectified spirit 
of wine. 

Macerate for a week, with obeusional agitation, and strain 
through paper. 

Tuts is a case of double elective attraction, the lead com« 
bining, and forming an insoluble compound with the sulphu- 
ric acid, while the zinc unites with the acetic acid, and re- 
mains in solution. 

The acetate of zinc may be obtained by evaporation, in — 
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talcy crystals. It is soluble in water, and is decomposed by 
heat. It is not poisonous. ' | 
_ When crystallized acetate of lead and sulphate of zinc are 
triturated together, the mixture presently becomes moist, 
which is owing to the new compounds retaining with less 
water of crystallization than the original salts, by which means 
a portion of the water is disengaged in its fluid form. 
Medical use.—The solution of acetate of zinc is, with many 
practitioners, deservedly much esteemed as an astringent col- 
lyrium and injection. The solution in spirit of wine of the 
Dublin college is stronger and more stimulant than that in 
water of the Edinburgh. : 
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Cuap. XIV. 


ALCOHOL, ETHER, AND ETHEREAL 
SPIRITS. 


AtcoHo.u. Lond. 
Alcohol. 

Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon ; 

Subcarbonate of potass, three pounds. 

Put one pound of the subcarbonate, previously heated to 
300° Fahr. into the spivit, and macerate for twenty-four 
hours, frequently stirring them; then decant the spirit, 
and add the remainder of the subcarbonate of potass heat- 
ed to the same degree; and, lastly, distil off, in a wa- 
ter-bath, the alcohol, which is to be kept iu a well-corked 
bottle. 

The specific gravity of alcohol is to that of distilled water as 
815 to 1000. | : 


| Dub, 
Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Pearl ashes, dried at 300° Fahr. and still warm, one pound ; 
Caustic kali, in powder, one ounce ; 
Muriate of lime, dried, half a pound. | | 
Mix the spirit and kali; add the pearl-sshes, previously re- 
duced to powder, and digest the mixture for three days, in 
2G 
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a close vessel, frequently agitating it; then pour off the — 
spirit, mix with it the muriate of lime, and distil with a 
moderate heat, until the residuum begins to grow thick. 

The specific gravity of this spirit is to that of distilled water 
as 815 to 1000. | 

The muriate of lime may be conveniently obtained from the 
residuum left in the preparation of water of caustic am- 
monia. 


Tue Edinburgh college give no directions for the prepara- 


tion of a perfectly pure alcohol, as it is never used in phar- 


macy; but it 1s perhaps to be regretted, that they have given 
the title of alcohol to a liquid which is not the alcohol of che- 
mists, although in their last edition they add epithets to cha- 
racterize its state. 

When any ardent spirit is re-distilled to procure alcohol, 
the water-bath is commonly used, which gives a more equal 
and temperate heat, and improves the product. Gren says, 
that the addition of four pounds of well-burnt charcoal and 
_ three or four ounces of sulphuric acid, previous to this recti- 

fication, destroys entirely the peculiar taste of malt spirit; 
and that a second rectification, with one pound of charcoal, 
and two ounces of sulphuric acid, affords an alcohol of very 
great purity. But the affinity of alcohol for water is so very 
strong, that it cannot be obtained entirely free fram it by sim- 
ple distillation. We must therefore abstract the water by 
means of some substance which has a stronger affinity for it 
than alcohol has. Carbonate of potass was formerly employ- 
ed; but muriate of lime is preferable, because its affinity for 
water is not only very great, but by being soluble in alcohol, 
it comes in contact with every particle of the fluid. Fer this 
purpose, one part of muriate of lime, rendered perfectly dry 
by having been exposed to a red heat, and powdered after it 
becomes cold, is put into the still. Over this, three parts of © 
highly rectified spirits are to be poured, and the mixture well 
agitated. By distillation with a very gentle heat, about two- 
thirds of the spirit will be obtained in the state of perfectly 
pure alcohol. } 


JETHER SULPHURIcUS. Ld. 
Sulphuric Liher. 
‘Take of : 
Sulphuric acid, 
Stronger alcohol, each thirty-two ounces. 
Pour the alcohol into a glass retort, capable of sustaining a 
sudden heat, end add to it the acid, in an uninterrupt- 
ed stream. Mix them by degrees, shaking them gently 
and irequently, and instantly distil from sand, previously 
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heated for the purpose, into a receiver kept cool with water 

or snow. The heat must also be so managed, that the li- 

quor shall boil as soon as possible, and continue to boil till 

sixteen ounces are drawn off, when the retort is to be re- 

moved from the sand. 3 
To the distilled liquor add two drachms of potass, and distil 

from a very high retort, with a very gentle heat, into a 
cool receiver, until ten ounces have been drawn off. 

If sixteen ounces of stronger alcohol be poured upon the acid 
remaining in the retort after the first distillation, and the 
distillation be repeated, more Ether will be obtained ; ‘and 
this may be repeated several times. 


Dub. 
Take of | 
Sulphuric ethereal liquor, twenty ounces, by measure ; 
Subcarbonate of kali, dried and powdered, two drachms. 
Mix them, and distil, with a very gentle heat, twelve ounces, 
by measure, from a very high retort into a cooled re- 
ceiver. 
Its specific gravity is 765, water being 1000. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Rectified spirit, 

Sulphuric acid, of each one pound and a half. 

Put the spirit into a glass retort, and gradually add to it the 
acid, shaking them frequently, and taking care that the 
temperature, during the mixture, do not exceed 120° Fahr. 

‘Zhen cautiously place the retort in a sand-bath, previously 
heated to 200°, so that the liquor may boil as quickly as 
possible, and the ether may be distilled over into a tubula- 
ted receiver, to which a vessel, cooled with snow or ice, is 
fitted. Continue the distillation until a heavier fluid begin 
to come over, which is seen in the bottom of the receiver, 
below the ether. Gene 

Pour twelve ounces more of rectified spirit upon the liquor 
remaining in the retort, and repeat the distillation of ether 
in the same manner. 


AMTHER RECTIFICATUS. Lond. 
Kiectified Ether. 
‘Take of 
Sulphuric ether, fourteen fluidounces ; 
Fused potass, half an ounce; 
Distilled water, two fluideunces. 
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Dissolve the potass first in the water, and add the ether to it, 
shaking them constantly until they are mixed. Lastly, 
with a heat of about 120°, distil from a large retort into a 
cold receiver, twelve fudoinees of rectified ether. 


JE:THER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE. Ld. 
Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. | 
Take of: 
Sulphuric ether, one part ; 
Stronger alcohol spirit, two parts. 
Mix them. 


SPIRITUS ZTHERIS SULPHURICI. Lond. ° 
Spirit of Sulphuric Ether. 
Takevet (i: 
Sulphuric ether, half a pint ; 
Rectified spirit, a pint. 
Mix them. 


LiguoR HTHEREUS SULPHURICUS. Dub. 
Sulphuric Ethereal Liquor. 

Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, 

Sulphuric acid, each thirty-two ounces, by weight. 

Put the spirit heated to 120° into a glass retort capable of 
supporting a sudden heat, and pour upon it the acid, na 
continued stream. Mix them gradually, and distil into a 
cooled receiver twenty ounces cf liquor, by measure, with a 
sufficient and quick heat. 

If sixteen ounces of rectified spirit of wine be poured upon 
the acid residuum in the retort, it will again afford, by dis- 
tillation, sulphuric ethereal liquor. 


OLEUM ZTHEREUM. Lond. | 
Ethereal Oul. 

After the distillation of sulphuric ether, continue the distilla- 
tion with a reduced heat, until a black froth swell up. Im- 
mediately remove the retort from the fire, and pour water 
upon the liquor which remains in the retort. Skim off the 
oily matter which swims upon the top of the water, and 
mix it with as much lime-water as will saturate the acid in 
it. Shake them»together ; and, lastly, collect the ethereal 
oil after it has separ rated, 
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SPIRITUS ETHERIS SULPHURICI COMPOSITUS. Lond. 
. Compound Spirit of Sulphuric Ether. 
Take of 
Spirit of sulphuric ether, one pint; 
Ethereal oil, two fluidrachms. 
Mix them. | 


LiguoR ZTHEREUS OLEOsus. Dub. 
_ Otly Ethereal Liquor. 
Take what remains in the retort after the distillation of the 
vitriolic ether. ; 
Distil to one half, with a moderate heat. 

Tue products rising from the decomposition of alcohol by 
the action of the acids are extremely curjous and interesting. 
The theory of their formation was not understood until it 
was very ingeniously attempted by Fourcroy and Vauquelin, 
who are of opinion that the acid remains unchanged, and 
that the alcohol is converted into ether, water, and char- 
coal. 

The most convenient way of mixing the ingredients, is to 
put the alcohol, previously heated, into a tubulated retort, 
and with a long-tubed funnel, reaching down to the bottom 
of the retort, to pour intheacid. By cautious agitation, the 
two fluids unite, and heat is produced, which may be taken 
advantage of in the distillation, if we have a sand-bath previ- 
ously heated to the same degree, to set the retort into imme- 
diately after the mixture is completed ; nor is there any oc- 
casion for a tubulated receiver, if we immerse the ordinary 
receiver, which ought to be large, in water, or bury it in bro- 
ken ice. | : 

The distillation is directed to be performed with an equal 
and very gentle, but quick heat ; but Mr Phillips says erro- 
neously, for when the distillation of 10 ounces of product was _ 
completed in three hours, its sp. gr. was 0.791; but whenit 
occupied almost nine hours, its sp. gr. was only 0.782. The 
juncture of the retort and recipient is to be luted with a paste 
made of linseed meal, and further secured by a piece of wet 
bladder. : 

Immediately on mixing the acid with the alcohol, there is 
a considerable increase of temperature, and a s‘ight disengage~ 
ment of alcohol, somewhat altered, and having an aromatic 
odovr. On placing the retort in the sand-bath, a portion of 
pure alcohol first comes over; and when the mixture in the 
retort boils, the ether rises, and is condensed in thin, broad, 
straight streaks, having the appearance of oil. Until the 
liquor which passes over into the receiver amounts to about 
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half, or somewhat more than half, of the alcohol operated on, 
it consists almost entirely of alcohol and ether, and there has 
been no disengagement of any permanently elastic fluid: but 
now the production of ether ceases, and sulphureous vapours 
begin to arise, which condense in irregular streaks, or in 
drops: we must therefore either put a stop to the process, or 
change the receiver. In the latter case, the products are sul- 
. phureous acid, acetic acid, water, and oil of wine, as it. was 
called, accompanied towards the end by a peculiar species of 
carburetted hydrogen gas, called by the Dutch chemists Ole- 
_fiant gas; because, when mixed with oxygenized muriatic 
acid, it forms oil. At last the matter in the retort, which has 
now become thick and black, swells up, and prevents us from — 
carrying the process further. | 
_ Ii we stop the process before the sulphureous vapours arise, 
the whole acid, diluted with a proportion of water, and mix- 
ed with charcoal, remains in the retort; but if we allow the 
process to go on, there is a continual decomposition of the 
acid, which is therefore diminished in quantity. Mr Phillips 
has ascertained the sp. gr. of the products at different pe- 
riods of the distillation. From 16 oz. of acid sp. gr. 1.837, 
and an equal weight of spirit sp. gr. 0.30, he got 12 ounces 
of product; 4 of ethereal spirit of sp. gr. 0.779; 4 more of 
sp. gr. 0.753; then 27 of yellow sulphureous spirit of sp. gr. 
7843 and lastly, 14 of heavy fluid of 0.981. ; 
According to Proust, the sulphuric acid may be obtained 
from the black residuum in the retort, by diluting it with — 
twice its weight of water, filtering it through linen, and eva- 
porating it till it acquire the specific gravity 1.84, then adding 
about one five-hundredth part of nitrate of potass, and con- 
tinuing the evaporation until the acid become perfectly co- 
Jourless, and acquire the specific gravity of 1.86. ‘The resi- 
duum, however, may be more advantageously preserved, as 
the colleges direct, for preparing more ether, by repeating | 
the process with fresh quantities of alcohol. Proust indeed 
denies that this residuum is capable of converting more alco- 
hol into ether ; but that excellent chemist has somehow fallen 
into an error; for it is a fact, that was known in the time of 
that no less excellent chemist Dr Lewis, and inserted in the 
first edition of this Dispensatory, published in 1753, and not 
a recent discovery of Citizen Cadet, as Fourcroy would lead 
us to believe. It farther confirmation be wanted, we shall 
instance Gottling, who says, that from three or four pounds 
of this residuum he has prepared 60 or 70 pounds of the spi- 
rit of vitriolic ether, and more than twelve pounds of vitriolic — 
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ether, without rectifying the residuum, or allowing the sul- 


phureous vapour to evaporate. 


Mr Phillips, from a pound each of acid and of. spirit got 
seven ounces and a half of ether, specific gravity 0.768, and 
by a second distillation, after eight ounces more of spirit were 
added to the residuum, cight ounces, of 0.887. The mixture 
of these gave a specific gravity about 0.788, whereas the for- 
mer of these produ«ts alone constituted the spiritus etheris vi- 
triolict of the late Pharmacopceia. By adding the spirit or- 
_ dered to convert in into spiritus atheris vitriolict, it acquires 
specific gravity 0.816, which is much weaker than the liquor 
of the same name in the former London Pharmacopeeia. 

_ The ether may be separated from the alcohol, water, and 
sulphureousacid, with which it is always mixed, by re-distilling 
-it with a very gentle heat, after mixing it with potass, wtiick. 
combines with the acid, water, and alcohol. The alkali ought 


to be added in Saiianiee according to the directions of the 


Edinburgh college, not in solution. as prescribed’ by that of 
London. 
Medical use.—The chemical properties of ether have been 
already noticed. As a medicine taken internally, it is an ex- 
cellent antispasmodic, cordiai, and stimulant. In catarrhal 
and asthmatic complaints, its vapour is inhaled with advan- 
tage, by holding in the mouth a piece of sugar on which ether 
has been dropt. It is given as a cordial in nausea, and in 
febrile diseases of the typhoid type; as an antispasmodic in 
hysteria, and in other nervous and paintul diseases; and asa 
stimulus in soporose and apoplectic affections. Regular prac- 
titioners most frequently give only a few drops for a dose; 
but empirics have sometimes ventured upon much larger 


quantities, and with incredible benefit. When applied eX 


ternally, it is capable of producing two very opposite effects, 
according to its management; for, if it be prevented from 
evaporating, by covering the place to which it, is applied, 
closely with the hand, it proves a powerful stimulant and 
rubefacient, and excites a ‘sensation of burning heat. In this 
way it is frequently used for removing pains in the head or 
teeth. On the contrary, if it be dropt on any part of the 
body, exposed freely»to the contact of the air, its rapid eva- 
poration produces an intense degree of cold ; and as this is 
attended with a proportional diminution of bulk in the part. 
to which it is applied, in this way it has frequently facilitated 
the reduction of strangulated hernia. 

The mixture of ether with alcohol, whether prepared di- 
rectly by mixing them as the Edinburgh college direct, or in 
the impure state in which it comes over in the first part of 
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the process for distilling ether, possesses similar virtues with 
ether, but in an inferior degree. 


JETHER NiTROSUS. Dub. 


Nitrous Ether. 
Take of 
Nitrate of kali, dried, and in eoarse powder, one pound and 
a half; : 


Sulphuric acid, one pound ; | 
Rectified spirit of wine, nineteen ounces, by measuré. 

Put the nitrate of kali into a tubulated retort, placed in a 
bath of cold water, and pour upon it gradually, and in dif 
ferent portions, the sulphuric acid and spirit, previously 
mixed, and allowed to cool after having been mixed. 
Without any external heat, or only a very slight degree 
of it (such as the addition of tepid water to the bath,) an 
ethereal Jiquor will begin to arise, without applying fire un- 

der it. In a short time, the heat will spontaneously in- 
crease in the retort, and a remarkable ebullition will take — 
place, which are ta be moderated, by cooling the bath with _ 
cold water. The receiver ought also to be cooled with wa- 
ter or snow, and furnished with a proper apparatus for 
transmitting the very elastic vapour (arising from the mix- 
ture, with very great force, if the heat should accidentally 


become too high) through a pound of rectified spirit of | | 


wine, placed in a cooled phial. 

Put the ethereal liquor, which has distilled spontaneously, in- 
to a phial with a ground glass-stopper, and gradually add 
(closing the phial after each addition) as much very dry 
subcarbonate of kali in powder, as shall be sufficient to sa- 
turate the superabundant acid, according to the test of lit- 
mus. Thiscommonly takes place on the addition of about 
a drachm of the salt ; and in a short time, the nitrous ether 
willswim on the surface, and is to be separated by. means 
of a funnel. | 

Ifit be required very pure, re-distil the ether from a water- 
bath, at about 140°, to one-half. 

Its specific gravity is 900. : 

WuHeEn alcohol and nitrous acid are ‘mixed in the propor- 
tion necessary for the formation of nitrous ether, the utmost 
precautions must be taken to diminish their action on each 
other. Dr Black contrived a very ingenious method of do-— 
ing this, by rendering their mixture extremely slow. On 
two ounces of strong nitrous acid, put into a phial, having a — 
conical ground glass-stopper, and a weak spring fitted to 
Keep the stopper in its place, pour slowly and gradually about 
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an equal quantity of water, which, by being made to trickle 
down the sides of the phial, will float on the surface of the 
acid, without mixing with.it; then add, in the same cautious 
manner, three ounces of alcohol, which, in its turn, will float 
on the surface of the water. By this means the three fluids 
are kept separate, on account of their different specific gravi- 
ties, and a stratum of water is interposed between the acid and 
spirit. ‘The phial is now to be set in a cool place, and thé 
acid will gradually ascend, and the spirit descend, throngh the 
water ; this last acting as a boundary to restrain their action 
on each other. When this commences, bubbles of gas rise 
through the fluids, and the acid gets a blue colour, which it 
again loses in the course of a few days, and a yellow nitrous 
ether begins to swim on the surface. As soon as the forma- 
tion of air-bubbles ceases, it is time to remove the ether form- 
ed ; for if allowed to remain, its quantity decreases. By this 
method, nitrous ether is formed, without the danger of pro- 
ducing any explosion. ‘The residuum of this process is still 
capable of forming a spirit of nitrous ether, with an additional 
quantity of alcohol. | 

By adding the acid to the alcohol in very small quantities, 
and at considerable intervals, Mr Dehne procured trom two 
pounds of alcohol, and one pound ten ounces and three 
drachms of nitrous acid, one pound nine ounces and three 
drachms of ether; the residuum weighed one pound twelve 
ounces. There was therefore a loss of five ounces. Mr 
Dehne put the alcohol into a tubulated retort, to which a re- 
ceiver was luted, and poured the acid through the tubulature, 
and the ether passed over into the receiver, without the ap- 
plication of any heat. ‘The action of the acid on the alcohol 
did not begin until six ounces and a half were added, and 
was found to be exhausted, when, on adding more acid, it 
fell to the bottom in the form of green drops. By using Mr 
Dehne’s precaution, of adding the acid gradually, I prepared 
nitrous ether in a Woulfe’s apparatus, with perfect ease and 
safety, although Fourcroy represents it as a most dangerous 
operation. 1 introduced the acid gradually through a funnel 
Juted into the tubulature of the retort. The tube of the fun- 
nel was very long, and its extremity was immersed in the al- 
cohol in the retort. This simple contrivance not only en- 
abled me to add to the acid as I pleased, but also acted as a 
_tube of safety. | , 
_ The method of forming nitrous ether, now directed by the 
_ Dublin college, is indeed said to be preferable to those men- 
tioned. It was first practised by M. Voigt. 

When alcohol is converted into ether by the action of ni- 
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trous acid, the change produced on it is nearly the same with 
that produced by sulphuric acid ; but, in the latter case, it is 


effected by the affinities which form water, and charcoal is j | 
precipitated ; and in the former, by the affinities which form ff 


carbonic acid, and no water is produced. 


Nitrous ether seems to differ from sulphuric ether only in § 


being combined with nitric oxide, at least it is highly in- ~ 
flammable, pungent, volatile, and is not soluble in water, 


while it gives a deep olive colour to green salts of iron, and ff 


has a considerable specific gravity. When simply washed — 
with water, 1 found its sp. gr. to be 0.912; when the acid 
which it evidently contained. was removed, by saturating it 
with potass, it became 0.896; and when rectified, by re- 
distilling it, it became 0.866, but recovered decidedly acid 
properties, probably from the nitric oxide being acidified by 
the air of the apparatus. 


SPIRITUS ETHERIS NiTROsI. Ld. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 

Take of | 
Stronger alcohol, three pounds ; 
Nitrous acid, one pound. | 

Pour the alcohol into a capacious phial, placed in a vessel full 
of cold water, and add the acid by degrees, constantly agi- 
tating them. Let the phial be slightly covered, and placed 
for seven days in a cool place; then distil the liquor, with 
the heat of boiling water, into a receiver kept cool with 
water or snow, till about three pounds come over. 


SPIRITUS ZTHEREUS NITROSUS. Dub. 
: Nitrous Ethereal Spirit. 

Add to the matter which remains after the distillation of the 
nitrous ether, the rectified spirit of wine, which was em- 
ployed in that operation for condensing the elastic vapours, 
and distil, with the greatest heat of a water-bath, to dry- 
ness. Mix the distilled liquor with the alkaline liquor 
which remained after the separation of the nitrous ether, 
and also add as much very dry subcarbonate of kali, as. 
shall be sufficient to saturate the predominant acid, ac- 
cording to the test of litmus. Lastly, distil by the me- 
dium heat of a water-bath as long as drops come over. 

The specific gravity of this liquor is 850. 





Vt 


hap. XIV. Of Alcohol, Ether, &c. (he: 
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SPIRITUS HTHERIS Nitrrct. Lord. 
Spirit of Nitrous Ether. 
Take of 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints ; 
Nitric acid, three ounces, by weight. 
Pour the acid gradually upon the spirit, and mix them, taking 
care that the heat do not exceed 120°, and distil with a 
gentle heat twenty-four fuidounces. 


Tue action of alcohol and nitrous acid upon each other is 
much influenced by their proportions. If we use a small pro-. 
portion of alcohol, or pour alcohol into nitrous.acid, there 
immediately takes place a great increase of temperature, and 
a violent effervescence and disengagement of red fumes. On 
the contrary, by placing the phials containing the alcohol 
and acid in cold, or rather iced water, they may be mixed, 
without danger, in the proportions directed by the colleges ; 
and if the acid be added in small quantities at a time, and 
each pertion thoroughly mixed with the alcohol by agita- 
tion, I find that no action takes place until heat be. ap- 
plied. It is therefore unnecessary to keep the mixture for 
seven days; but we may immediately proceed to the distil- 
lation, which must be performed with a very slow and well- 
regulated fire; for the vapour is very apt to expand with 
so much violence as to burst the vessels; and the heat must 
at no time exceed 212°, otherwise a portion of undecomposed 
acid will pass over, and spoil the product. By performing 
this operation carefully in a Woulfe’s apparatus, I got in the 
receiver, from three ounces of alcohol, specific gravity 0.841, 
and one ounce of nitrous acid, two ounces four drachms of 
spirit of nitrous ether, specific gravity 0.887. Hight ounces 
of alcohol, ccntained in the first phial connected with the re- 
ceiver, gained one drachm and a half, and acquired specific 
gravity 0.873, and eight ounces of water in the second, 18 
grains: the residuum weighed seven drachms and a half. 
There was therefore a loss of 2 drachms 42 grains of perma- 
nently elastic fluids. The first portion of these that was ex- 
amined seemed to be the air of the apparatus. In the next, 
the candle burnt with an enlarged and brightened flame: 
was it nitrous oxide? and all that passed afierwards was a 
mixture of carbonic acid and the etherized nitrous gas first 
described by the Dutch chemists. When recently prepared, 
this gas is inflammable, and does not form red fumes on com- 
ing into contact with atmospheric air: but when attempted to 
be kept over water, the water becomes acidulous, the gas is 
diminished in bulk about two-thirds, loses its inflammability, 
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and is now converted into red vapours on the admission of | 


atmospheric air. It therefore appears to consist of nitric 


oxide gas, holding ether in chemical solution. I have form- | 
ed a similar gas, by admitting a few drops of ether to nitrous } 


oxide gas over mercury. 


The Edinburgh college now directs the distillation to be } 


continued till about three pounds come over. 

When using the quantities ordered by the London college, 
only 24 fluidounces are drawn off, a perfectly colourless and 
very slightly acid product is obtained, of sp. gr. 0.834, but 
immediately afterwards the spirit becomes coloured and very 


acid. Hence the quantity, which was 26 ounces in London 


Phar. 1809, has been reduced. 
The spirit of nitrous ether, thus obtained, is a colourless 


fluid, of a fragrant odour, lighter than water, extremely vo- q 


Jatile and inflammable, possessing properties in general ana- 
Jogous to the spirit of sulphuric ether, but of considerably 
greater specific gravityy striking a deep olive, with a solution 
of green sulphate of iron, and often, if not always acid. By 
age and exposure to the air, it is gradually decomposed, and 
gives rise to the reproduction of nitrous acid. When this 
change has taken place, it may be rectified, by saturating the 
acid with lime-water, and re-distilling the ethereal fluid. 

In all probability, spirit of nitrous ether is a mixture of 
nitrous ether and alcohol; for, by diminishing the quantity 
of alcohol employed, we obtain a fluid having a similar rela- 
tion tothe spirit of nitrous ether that sulphuric ether has to 
the spirit of sulphuric ether. By adding alcohol to the re- 
siduum of nitrous ether, the Dublin college prepare their 
spirit of nitrous ether, in the same way as spirit of sulphu- 
ric ether is prepared from the residuum of sulphuric ether : 


and by mixing nitrous ether with alcohol, we obtain a fiuid 


exactly resembling spirit of nitrous ether. 

Medical use.—Spirit of nitrous ether has been long deser- 
vedly held in great esteem. It quenches thirst, promotes 
the natural secretions, expels flatulencies, and moderately 
strengthens the stomach. It may be given in doses of from 
twenty drops to a drachm, in any convenient vehicle. Mix- 
ed with a small quantity of spiritus ammonize arematicus, it 
proves a mild, yet efficacious diaphoretic, and often remark- 
ably diuretic, especially in some febrile cases, where such a 
salutary evacuation is wanted. A small proportion of this 


= 


* 


spirit added to malt spirits gives them a flavour approaching 


to that of French brandy. 
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Cuap. XV. 


¢ 


VEGETABILIA. Lond. 


Vegetables. 


Vegetables are to be gathered in their native soil and situation, 
and in a dry season, when they are neither wet with show- 
ers nor dew ; they are to be collected every year, and what 
are older must be thrown away. , 
toots, for the most part, are to be dug up before they shoot — 
up their leaves or stalks. : 
arks ought to be gathered when they can be separated most 
_ easily from the wood. , 

eaves are to be plucked after the flowers have faded, and be- 
fore the seeds are ripe. | 
lowers are to be gathered when just opened. | 
eeds are to be collected when ripe, and before they fall, and 
are to be kept in their proper coverings. 


VEGETABILIUM PREPARATIO. Lond, 
Preparation of Vegetables. . 

egetables, soon after they are gathered, except those which 
_are used fresh, are to be loosely spread out, and dried as 
quickly as possible, with a heat so low as not to alter the 
colour. ‘They are then to be preserved from the action of 
light and moisture in proper situations or vessels. 

oots, which are directed to be preserved fresh, are to be 
buried in sand. The Sguitt, before drying it, is to have 
its arid coats peeled off, and to be cut transversely into 
thin slices, 


VEGETABILIUM ExsiccaTIO. » Ld. 
| The Drying of Vegetable Substances. 

ERBS and flowers are to be dried by the gentle heat of a 
stove or common fire, in such quantities only at a time, that 
the process may be finished as quickly as possible: for by 
this means their powers are best preserved; the test of 
which is the perfect preservation of their natural colour. 
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The leaves of hemlock (cénium maculatum, ) and of other 
plants containing a subtile volatile matter, must be redu-_ 
ced to powder immediately, after being dried, and after- 
wards kept in glass phials well corked. 

The root of the sea-squill (sciila maritima, ) after having re- ¥ 
moved its external coat, is to be previously cut transversely q 
into thin slices. The sign of its being properly dried is, _ 
that although rendered friable, it retains its bitterness and 
acrimony. ; 4 


TERBARIUM ExsiccaTio. Dub. 

Lhe Drying of Herbs. ; 

Put the fresh leaves of the herb, when in flower, into paper | 
bags, and expose them to a low degree of heat for an hour; 
then spread them lightly upon a sieve, and dry them as 
quickly as possible, taking care that the green colour be not 
injured by too great a degree of heat: but ifthe herbs are to — 
be used in the form of powder, they are to be powdered © 
immediately, and preserved in small opaque phials well 
corked. | ‘a 
Herbs and flowers, from which waters or oils are to be distill- i 
ed, should be dried as soon as they are gathered. / 

; 


| 


» 


Punvis scitL&z. _ Dub. 

Powder of Squills. 
Cut the squills, after having removed their membranaceous 
integuments, into transverse slices; dry these on a sieve | 
with a gentle heat, and reduce them to powder, which is to 
be kept in phials with ground glass-stoppers. | 


By this method, the squill dries much sooner than when its 
several coats are only separated ; the internal part being here 
laid bare, while, in each of the entire coats, it is covered with 
a thin skin, which impedes the exhalation of the moisture. 
‘The root loses in this process four-fifths of its original weight; 
the parts which exhale with a moderate heat appear to be 
merely watery: hence six grains of the dry root are equiva- 
lent to half a drachm of it when fresh ;—a circumstance to be 
particularly regarded in the exhibition of this medicine. _ But 
if too great heat has been employed in drying it, it becomes 
almost inert, and it also loses its virtues by long keeping in 
the state of powder. 

Dried squills furnish us with a medicine, sometimes advan-_ 
tageously employed as an emetic, often as an expectorant, 
and still more frequently as a powerful diuretic. a 
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-Pouxvis sponeim ust&. Dub. Sponera usta. Lond. 
Powder of Burnt Sponge. 

Cut the sponge in pieces, and bruise it, so as to free it from 
small stones (foreign matters adhering to it, Lond.) ; burn 
it in a covered iron vessel, until it become black and friable ; 
afterwards reduce it to avery fine powder. 


Turis medicine has been in use for a considerable time, and 
employed against bronchocele, scrofulous disorders, and cu- 
taneous foulnesses, in dosesof a scruple andupwards. Its vir- 
tues probably depend on the presence of.a little alkali. - It al- 
so contains charcoal, and its use may be entirely superseded 
by these substances, which may be obtained in other manners 
at a much cheaper rate. 























PULVIS QUERCUS MARINE. Dub. 
: Powder of Yellow Bladder Wrack. 
Take of : ’ 
Yellow bladder wrack, in fruit, any quantity. 
Dry and clean it ; then expose it to the fire in an iron pot or 
crucible, covered with a perforated lid, until, after the va- 
pours cease, the mass becomes. of a dull red. Powder the 
carbonaceous mass which remains. 


Tuis charcoal was formerly known under the name of 
Auithiops Vegetabilis. Itis analogous te the preceding article. 





Cuarp. XVI, 


EXPRESSED AND INSPISSATED JUICES. 


THe juices of succulent plants are obtained by expression. 
They are of a very compound nature, consisting of the sap, 
he secreted fluids, and fecula, mixed together. When first 
prepared, they are very high coloured, turbid, and loaded 
ith parenchymatous matter. ‘They may be purified by rest, 
tration, heat, and clarification. Rest maybe émployed with 
uices, which are very fluid, do not contain volatile matter, 
nd are not susceptible of alteration, and with subacid juices, 
sthatoflemon. By rest these undergo a kind of slight fer- 
mentation, and all their mucilaginous, and other viscid parts, 
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separate. Jiltration is perhaps the most perfect means of de-_ 
fecation, but it is tedious, and applicable only to very fluid 
juices. In many instances it may be facilitated by the addi- 
tion of water. ‘The action of heat is more expeditious, and 
is employed for juices which are very alterable, or which con-— 
tain volatile matter. It is performed by introducing the juice — 
into a matrass, and immersing it in boiling water for some — 
minutes. The fecula are coagulated, and easily separated by — 
filtration. Clarification by white of egg can only be used ~ 
for very viscid mucilaginous juices, which contain nothing — 
volatile. The white of two eggs may be allowed to each pint 
of juice. ‘They are beat to a fine froth, the juice gradually — 
mixed with them, and the whole brought to ebullition. The 
albumen coagulating envelops all the parenchymatous and 
feculent matters, and the juice now passes the filter readily. — 
By this process, juices are rendered sufficiently fine; but the © 
heat employed deepens their colour, and manifestly alters — 
them, so that it is not merely a defecating but a decomposing 
process. When depurated, juices are yellow or red, but ne- 
ver grecn, “te 

The fluids thus extracted from succulent fruits, whether — 
acid or sweet, from most of the acrid herbs, as scurvy-grass 
and water cresses, from the acid herbs, as sorrel and wood- 
sorrel, from the aperient lactescent plants, as dandelion and 
hawkweed, and from various other vegetables, contain great 
part of the peculiar taste and virtues of the respective sub- 
jects. The juices, on the other hand, extracted from most 
of the aromatic herbs, have scarcely any thing of the fla- | 
vour of the plants, and seem to differ little from decoctions of 
them made in water boiled till the volatile odorous parts have 
been dissipated. Many of the odoriferous flowers, as the 
lily, violet, and hyacinth, not only impart nothing of their 
fragrance to their juice, but have it totally destroyed by the 
previous bruising. From want of sufficient attention to these 
particulars, practitioners have been frequently deceived in 
the effects of preparations of this class: juice of mint has 
been often prescribed as a stomachic, though it wants those 
qualities by which mint itself and its other preparations ope- ff 
rate. | 
There are differences as great in regard to their preserving 
those virtues, and this independently of the volatility of the | 
active matter, or its disposition to exhale. Even the volatile ff 
virtue of scurvy-grass may, by the above method, be pre- ff 
served almost entire in its juice for a considerable time; while 
the active parts of the juice of the wild cucumber quickly se- 
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parate and settle to the bottom, leaving the fluid part inert. 
Juices of arum root, iris root, bryony root, and other vege- 
tables, in like manner, allow their medicinal parts to settle at 
the bottom. 

If juices are intended to be kept for any length of time, 
about one-fortieth part of their weight of good spirit of wine 
may be added, and the whole suffered to stand as before: a 
fresh sediment will now be deposited, from which the liquor 
is to be poured off, strained again, and put into small bottles 
which have been washed with spirit and dried. — A little oil is 
to be poured on the surface, so as very nearly to fill the bot- 
tles, and the mouths closed with leather, paper, or stopped 
with straw, as the flasks are in which Florence oil is brought 
to us: this serves to keep out dust, and suffers the air to es- 
cape, which, in process of time, arises from all vegetable li- 
quors, and which would otherwise endanger the bursting of 
the glasses; or being imbibed afresh, render their contents 
vapid and foul. ‘The bottles are to be kept on the bottom of 
a good cellar or vault, placed up to the necks in sand. By 
this method some juices may be preserved for a year or two; 
and others for a much longer time, though whatever care be 
taken, they are found to answer better when fresh; and from 
the difficulty of preserving them, they have of late been very 
much laid aside, especially since we have been provided with 
more convenient and useful remedies. ‘The expressed juice is 
no longer a form in any of our Pharmacopceias, as it does not 
retain its virtues, but may be ordered extemporaneously. 
They may be taken in doses from an ounce or two to a quar- 
ter of a pint, two or three times a-day: they generally in- 
crease the urinary secretion, and sometimes induce. a laxa- 
tive habit. 


The Inspissated Juice is a very convenient form for the ex- 
hibition of those substances which are sufficiently succulent to 
afford a juice by expression, and whose virtues do not reside 
m any very volatile matter. By inspissation, the bulk of the 
requisite dose is very much diminished ; they are reduced to a 
form convenient for making up into pills; and they are much 
less apt to spoil than the simple expressed juices. The mode 
of their preparation is not yet, however, reduced to fixed prin- 
ciples. Some direct the juices to be inspissated as soon as 
they are expressed; others allow them previously to undergo 
a slight degree of fermentation; some defecate them before 
they proceed to inspissate them ; and, lastly, baumé prepares 
his elaterium by inspissating the defecated juice of the wild 
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cucumber, while our colleges give the same name to the mat- © 
ter which subsides from it. The nature of the soil, of the sea-~ 
_ Son, and many other circumstances, must materially alter the — 
‘ quantity or nature of the product. In moist years, Baumé — 
got from thirty pounds of alder berries, four or five pounds 
of inspissated juice, and in dry years only two; or two and © 
a half. From hemlock he got, in October 1769, 7.5 per ~ 
of iaspissated juice, and in May of the same year only 3. 

oa the contrary, in August 1768, 4 per cent., and in Mas 
1770, 6.5; but, in general, the product in the autumn months 
was greatest. 


Succi spissatr. Hd. 
Inspissated Juices. 
Bruise the fresh substance, and, including it in a hempen bag, 
compress it strongly till it yield its juice, which is te be 


evaporated in shallow vessels heated in boiling water, sa- — 


taurated with muriate of soda, and immediately, reduced to — 
the consistence of thick honey. 

After the mass has become cold, it is to be put up in glazed 
earthen vessels, and moistened with alcohol. 


In the same manner are prepared, 


Succus SPISSATUS ACONITI NAPELLI. Ed. 
Enspissated Juice of Wolfsbanz, from the leaves. 


SUcCCUS SPISSATUS ATROPE BELLADONAE. Lid. 
fuspissated Juice of Deadly Nig ghishade, from the leaves. 


Succus spissaTus CONII MACULATI. Ed. 
Fnspissated Juice of Hemiock, from the leaves. 


Succus sPissaTUS HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. id. 
duspissated Juice of Henbane, from the plant. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS LACTUCE SATIVE. Ed. 
Luspissated Juice of Garden Lettuce, from the plant. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS LACTUCE yvirosm. Lid. 
Luspissated Juice of Poisonous Lettuce, from the plant. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS clcuUTH. Dub. 
Inspissated Juice of Hemlock.  , 
Express the leaves of hemlock, gathered when the flowers are 
just appearing, and allow the j Juice to stand six hours, un- 
til the faeces subside; then reduce the decanted } juice to the 
thickness of an extract, with a moderate heat. 
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_ Exrractum aconitr. Lond, 
Extract of Monkshood. 
Take of 7 
Monkshood leaves, fresh, one pound. 

Bruise them in a stone mortar, sprinkling a little water upon 
them: then express the juice, and evaporate it without se- 
parating the sediment, to a proper thickness. 


In the same manner are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM BELLADONE. Lond. 
Extract of Deadly Nightshade. 


Extractum con. Lond. 
Extract of Hemlock. 


EXTRACTUM HYOSCIAMI. ond. 
Lixtract of Henbane. 


THESE are not properly extracts, but inspissated juices. 
It is, however, necessary to observe, that the mode of prepa-~ 
tion directed by the London*and Edinburgh colleges differs 
from that of Dublin, in not separating the feculent matter 
which always is deposited from expressed juices. What the 
effect of this feculum is upon the virtues, consistency, or du- 
rability, of the inspissated juices, is not well ascertained. 


SUCCUS SPISSATUS SAMBUCI NIGRI. Lid. 
Inspissated Juice of Elder Berries. 
Take of 
Juice of ripe elder berries, five parts ; 
Refined sugar, one part. 
Evaporate with a gentle heat, to the consistence of pretty 
thick honey. 


Sucu iaspissated juices contain the virtues of the respec- 
tive vegetables in a very concentrated state. Those of the 
elder, black currant, and lemon, are acidulous, cooling, and 
laxative, and may be used in considerable quantities, while - 
those of the wolfsbane, hemlock, deadly nightshade, hen- 
bane, and poisonous lettuce, are highly narcotic and delete- 
rious, and must be given only in very small doses. 


° 


Evatertum. Dub. 
Elaterium. 
Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, and 
strain it through a very fine hair-sieve, into a glass vessel. 
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Then set it aside for some hours until the thicker part sub- 
side. Reject the supernatant liquor, and dry with a mo- 
derate heat the feculum, laid upon and covered with a li- 
nen cloth. 


EXTRACTUM ELATERII. Lond. 
Extract of Elaterium. 

Slice ripe wild cucumbers, express the juice very gently, and 
filter it through a very fine hair-sieve, into a glass vessel ; 
then let it rest for some hours, until the thicker part sub- 
side. ‘Throw away the thinner supernatant fluid, and ay 
the thicker part with a gentle heat. 


| THIs is not properly an. inspissated juice, but a deposition 
from the expressed juice. Such depositions have long been 
called Fecula, and the denomination has been confirmed in — 
modern times. Its application, however, appears to be too 
extended ; for feculum is applied both to mild and nutritious 
substances, such as starch, and to drastic substances, such as 
that of which we are now treating. 

Common filtration through paper does not succeed here: 
the grosser parts of the juice, falling to the bottom, form a 
viscid cake upon the paper, which the liquid cannot pass 
through. ‘The separation is to be effected by draining the 
fluid from the top, by placing one end of some moistened 
stripes of woollen cloth, skeins of cotton, or the like, in the 
juice, and laying the other end over the edge of the vessel, 
so as to hang down lower than the surface of the liquor. 

Medical use.— Elaterium is a very violent hydragogue ca- 
thartic. In general, previous to its operation, it excites con- 
siderable sickness at stomach, and frequently. prod uces severe 
vomiting. It is therefore seldom employed till other reme- 
dies have been tried in vain. But in some instances of 
ascites, it will produce a complete evacuation of water, where — 
other cathartics have had no effect. Two or three grains 
are, in general, a sufficient dose, although perhaps the best 
mode of exhibiting it is by giving it only to the extent of 


half a grain at a time, and repeating that dose every hour, till 9 


it begins to operate. 


PULPS.. 


PULPARUM EXTRACTIO. Ed. 
Extraction of Pulps. | 

Boil unripe pulpy fruits, and ripe ones, if they be dry, in a — 
small quantity of water, until they become soft ; then press 


/ 
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out the pulp through a hair-sieve, and afterwards boil it 
down to the consistence of honey, in an earthen vessel, 
over a gentle fire, taking care to stir the matter continual- 
ly, to keep it from burning. 

| The pulp of Cassza fistularis is, in like manner, to be boiled 
out from the bruised pod, and reduced afterwards to a pro- 
per consistence, by evaporating the water. © 

| The pulps of fruits that are both ripe and fresh are to be ex- 
pressed through the sieve, without any previous boiling. 


Dud. 

Fruits, whose pulps are to be extracted, if they be unripe, or — 
ripe and dry, are to be boiied in a little water until they 
become soft. ‘Then the pulps, expressed through a hair- 
sieve, are to be evaporated to a proper degree of thickness. 


Lond, 

| Set pulpy fruits, if they be unripe, or ripe and dry, in a moist 
| place, that they may become soft; then press the pulps 
through a hair-sieve: afterwards boil them with a gentle 
heat, and stir them frequently; and, lastly, evaporate the 
water in a water-bath, until the pulps acquire the proper 
consistency. 

| Pour boiling water on the bruised pods of the Cassza, so as to 
wash out the pulp; which is then to be pressed, first through 
a coarse sieve, and afterwards through a hair-sieve; lastly, 
evaporate the water in a water-bath, so as to reduce the 
| pulp to a proper consistency. 

| Express the pulps of ripe and recent fruits through a sieve, 
| — without boiling them. 


Wen these fruits are not sufficiently juicy to afford a pulp 
by simple expression, the decoction ordered by the Edinburgh 
and Dublin college is much more certain, and in every re- 
spect preferable to exposing them to a moist air, which is not 
only often inefficacious, but is apt to render them spoilt and 
| mouldy, On the other hand, the precaution used by the 
London college, of finishing the evaporation in a water- bath, 
is highly proper, as otherwise they are extremely apt to be- 
come empyreumatic. 

The pulps expressed from recent substances, without coc- 
| tion, are less mucilaginous, are more apt to allow their fluid 
| parts to separate, when left at rest, than when they have been 
previously boiled. Very succulent vegetables, such as apples, 
pears, and lily roots, may be roasted in hot ashes, instead of 
being boiled. 
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Cuar. XVIL—FIXED OILS. 


THESE oils are commonly denominated Expressed Oils, an 
appellation which is manifestly improper, as, in some in- 
stances, they are obtained without expression, and, in others, 
expression is employed to obtain volatile oils. The Edin- 
“burgh college have therefore distinguished these different 
classes of oils by the terms Fixed and Volatile, which aecu- 
rately characterise them. 

Fixed oil is formed in no other part of vegetables than in 
their fruit. Sometimes, although very rarely, it is contained 
in the parenchyma of the fruit. Of this the best known ex- 
ample is the olive. But it is most commonly found in the 
seeds of dicotyledonous vegetables, sometimes also in the 
fruit of monocotyledonous plants, as the cocos butyracea. It 
has various degrees of consistency, from the tallow of the 
croton sebiferum of China, and the butter of the butter-tree 
of Africa, to the fluidity of olive oil. 

Hixed oils are either 


1. Fat, easily congealed, and not inflammable by nitric 
acid, such as oil of olives, almonds, rapeseed, and ben. 

2, Drying, not congealable, inflammable by nitric acid, 
such as oil of linseed, nut, and poppy. 

3. Concrete, such as palm oil, &c. 


Fixed oil is separated from the fruits and seeds which con- 
tain it, either by expression or decoction. Heat, by render- © 
ing the oil more limpid, increases very much the quantity ob- 
tained by expression; but as it renders it less bland, and 
more apt to become rancid, heat is not used in the prepara- 
tion of oils which are to be employed in medicine. When 
obtained by expression, oils often contain a mixture of muci- 
lage, starch, and colouring matter ; but part of these separate 
in course of time, and fall tothe bottom. When oils become 
rancid, they are no longer fit for internal use, but are then 
said to effect the killing of quicksilver, as it is called, more 
quickly. Decoction is principally used for the extraction of 
the viscid and consistent oils, which are melted out by the 
heat of the boiling water, and rise to its surface. 

Those who prepare large quantities of the oil of almonds 
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blanch them, by steeping them in very hot water, which 
causes their epidermis to swell and separate easily. After 
peeling them they dry them in a stove, then grind them in a 


} mill like a coffee-mill, and, lastly, express the oil from the 
| paste, inclosed in a hempen bag. By blanching the almonds, 
| the paste which remains within the bag is sold with greater 


advantage to the perfumers, and the oil obtained is perfectly 
colourless. But the heat employed disposes the oil to become 


| rancid, and the slight colour the oil acquires from the epider- 


mis does not injure its qualities. For pharmaceutical use, 
therefore, the almonds should not be blanched, but mere- 
ly rubbed in a piece of coarse linen, to separate as much as 
possible the brown powder adhering to the epidermis. Six- 
teen ounces of sweet almonds commonly give five ounces and 


| ahalfof oil. Bitter almonds afford the same proportion, but 
| the oil has a pleasant bitter taste. 


OLEUM AMYGDALA communis. Ed. 
Oil of Almonds. ; 
After having bruised fresh almonds in a stone mortar, put 
ae into a hempen bag, and express the oil, without 
1eat. 


{n the same manner express from the seeds, 


OLEUM LINI usiTATIssIMI. Ld. 
Oil of Linseed. 


OLEUM aMyeDaLARUM. Dub. 
Oil of Almonds. 
Bruise fresh almonds in a mortar, and express the oil in a 
press, without heat. 


Oteum tint. Dub. 
Oil of Linseed, 
Is expressed in the same way from the seeds, 


OLEUM AMYGDALARUM. Lond. 
Oil of Almonds. 
Macerate almonds, either sweet or bitter, in cold water, for 
twelve hours, and bruise them. ‘Then express the oil, with- 
out heat. 
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_. OveEum uni. Lond. 
Oil of Linseed. 
Bruise the seeds of common flax, and express the oil, with- 
out heat. | 


Oxtrum ricini. Lond. 
Castor Oil. 
Bruise the peeled seeds, and express the oil without heat. 


Tue chemical properties of these oils have been already — 
mentioned; and an account of the medical virtues of each 
will be found in their respective places in the Materia Me- 
dica. | ui ae pt ae 8 | 


Cuap. XVIIL— OILY PREPARATIONS. 


OLEUM AMMoNIATUM. Ed, 
Ammonicated Oil. 
Take of py 
Olive oil, eight parts ; 
Water of ammonia, one part. 
Mix them together. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONLE. Dub. 
Liniment of Ammonia. 
Take of 
- Water of caustic ammonia, two drachms by measure : 
Olive oil, two ounces by measure. 
Mix them. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIE Fortius. Lond. 
Stronger Liniment of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Water of ammonia, one fluidounce ; 
Olive oil, two fluidounces. 
Shake them together until they mix. 


LINIMENTUM AMMONIZ SUBCARBONATIS. Lona. 
Liniment of Subcarbonate of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Solution of subcarbonate of ammonia, one fluidounce ; 
Olive oil, three fluidounces. 
Shake them tcgether till they are mixed. 
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THE most commonly adopted generic name for the combi- 
nation of oil with alkalies is soap, and the species are distin- 
guished by the addition of the name of the alkali they con- 
‘tain. On these principles, volatile liniment should be called 
Soap of Ammonia, as hard soap is soap of soda, and soft soap 
soap of potass. 

The ammonia used in the three first of these preparations, 
combines much more easily and intimately with the oil than 
the carbonate of ammonia used in the last. If the carbonate 
be employed with the view of rendering the preparation less 
stimulating, the same end will be more scientifically obtain- 
ed, by increasing the proportion of oil mixed with pure am- 
monia. The third of these liniments differs greatly in point 
of strength from the two first. 

Medical use.—They are frequently used externally as sti- 
mulants and rubefacients. In inflammatory sore throats, a 
piece of flannel moistened with these soaps, applied to the 
throat, and renewed every four or five hours, is one of the 
most efficacious remedies. By means of this warm stimula- 
ting application, the neck, and sometimes the whole body, is . 
put into a sweat, which, after bleeding, either carries off or 
lessens the inflainmation. When too strong, or too liberally 
applied, they sometimes occasion inflammation, and even ex- 
cite blisters. Where the skin cannot bear their acrimony, a 
larger proportion of oil may be used. 

But the first of these preparations is even sometimes used 
internally, made into a mixture with syrup and some aromatic 
water. -A drachm or two taken in this manner, three or four 
times a-day, is a powerful remedy in some kinds of catarrh 
and sore throat. “ i 


OLEUM LINI CUM CALCE, sive LINIMENTUM AQU@ CALCIS. 
Ed. 
Liniment of Lime Water, or Linseed Oil with Lime, 
Take of 
Linseed oil, 
Lime-water, of each equal parts. 


Mix them. 


LinimMentTum catcis. Dub. 
Lime Liniment. 
Take of 
Lime-water, 
Olive oil, of each three ounces by measure. 
Shake them together till they mix. 


Pe en 


an excellent application to local pains, from whatever cause, | 
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Tuis liniment, commonly called Carron Oil, is extremely — 
useful in cases of scalds or burns, being singularly efficacious © 
in preventing, if applied in time, the inflammation subsequent _ 
to these; or evea in removing it, after it has come on. ‘ 

It is also a species of soap, and might be called Soap of 
Lime, although it probably contains a great excess of oil. 


OLEUM cAMPHORATUM. Ed. 
Camphorated Oil. 
‘Take of 
Olive oil, eight parts ; 
Camphor, one part. 
Triturate them together till the camphor be dissolved. 


if Dub: 
Take of 
Olive oil, two ounces, by measure ; 
Campho., half an ounce. . 
Triturate them together. 


Tuis is a simple solution of camphor in fixed oil, and is 
and to glandular swellings. 


OLEUM suLPHURATUM. 4. 
Sulphuretted Oil. 
Take of 
Olive oil, eight parts ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Boil them together with a gentle fire in a large iron pot, 


2° ° e e 
stirring them continually till they unite. 


Lond. 
‘Take of 
Washed sulphur, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, a pint. | 
Gradually project the sulphur upon the oil, heated in a very § 
Jarge iron vessel, and stir constantly with a spatula, till 
they unite. | 
Gorriine directs the oil to be heated in an iron pot, and f 
the sulphur to be gradually added, while the solution is pro- J 
moted by constant stirring with av iron spatula. The pot} 
must be sufficiently large, as the mixture swells and boils up | 
very much ; and as it is apt to catch fire, a lid should be at J 
hand to extinguish it by covering up the pot. 
Medical use.—Sulphuretted oil was formerly strongly re- 9 
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commended in coughs, consumptions, and other disorders of 
the breast and lungs: but the reputation which it had in these 
cases does not appear to have been derived from any fair trial 
or experience. It is manifestly hot, acrimonious, and irri- 
tating, and should therefore be used with the utmost cau- 
tion. It has frequently been found to injure the appetite, of- 
fend the stomach and viscera, parch the body, and occasion 
thirst and febrile heats. The dose of it is from ten to forty 
drops. It is employed exteraally for cleansing and healing 
foul running ulcers: and Boerhaave conjectures, that from its 
effects in these cases, the virtues ascribed to it, when taken 
internally, were deduced by a false analogy. 





Cuap. XIX.—VOLATILE OILS. 


Surstances which differ. in volatility may be separated 
from each other by applying a degree of heat capable of con- 
verting the most volatile into vapour, and by again conden- 
sing this vapour in a proper apparatus. Water is converted 
into vapour at 2!2°, and may be separated by distillation 
from the earthy and saline matters which it always contains 
in a natural state. But it is evident, that if any substances 
which are as volatile as water be exposed to the same degree 
of heat, either by immersing them in boiling water, or ex- 
posing them to the action of its steam, they will rise with it in 
distillation. In this way the camphor and volatile oils of 
vegetable substances are separated from the more fixed prin- 
ciples. 

Volatile oils are obtained only from odoriferous substances ; 
but not equally from all of this class, nor in quantity propor- 
tional to their degree of odour. Some which, if we were to 
reason from analogy, should seem very well fitted for this pro- 
cess, yleld extremely little oil, and others none at all. Roses 
and chamomile flowers, whose strong and lasting smell pro- 
mises abundance, are found to contain but a small quantity of 
oil; the violet and jessamine flower, which perfume the air 
with their odour, lose their smell upon the yventlest coction, 
_and do not afford any oil on being distilled, unless immense 

quantities are submitted to the operation at once : while savin, 
whose disagreeable scent extends to no great distance, gives 
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out the largest proportion of volatile oil of almost any vege- j 


‘table known. { 


Nor is the same plant equally fit for this operation, when 
produced in different soils or seasons, or at different times of 
their growth. Some yield more oil if gathered when the 
flowers begin to fall off than at any other time. Of this wef 
have examples in lavender and rue; others, as sage, afford the J 
largest quantity when young, before they have sent forth any 
flowers ; and others, as thyme, when the flowers have just ap- § 
peared. All fragrant herbs yield a larger proportion of oil, § 
when produced in dry soils, and in warm summers, than in § 
opposite circumstances. On the other hand, some of the dis= § 
agreeable strong-scented plants, as wormwood, are said to | 
contain most oilin rainy seasons, and when growing in moist § 
rich grounds. 

Several chemists have been of opinion, that herbs and | 
flowers, moderately dried, yield a greater quantity of volatile | 
oil, than if they were distilled when fresh. It is, however, 
highly improbable, that the quantity of volatile oil will be in- § 
creased by drying; on the contrary, part of it must be dissi- 
pated and lost. But drying may sometimes be useful in other § 
ways, either by diminishing the bulk of the subject to be dis- 
tilled, or by causing it to part with its oil more easily ; and § 
aromatic waters, distilled from the dry herb, are more fra- 
grant than from the fresh. But the directions cf the London 
college to dry the herb used in the distillation of volatile oils 
would be extremely Inconvenient, and large quantities of the 
oils of lavender, peppermint, spearmint, and pennyroyal, are 
annually distilled in this country from the fresh herb. The 
oils of aniseed, chamomile, caraway, juniper, origanum, rose- 
roary and pimento, are usually imported, 

The choice of proper instruments is of great consequence. 
for the performance of this process to advantage. Thereare § 
some oils which pass freely over the swan neck of the head of § 
the common still: others, less volatile, cannot easily be made 
to rise so high. or obtaining these last, we would recom- 
mend a large low head, having a rim or hollow canal round 
it: in this canal, the oil is detained in its first ascent, and 
thence conveyed at once into the receiver, the advantages of 
which are sufficiently obvious. 

We cannot separate the volatile oil from aromatic substan- § 
ces by distilling them alone, because the proportion of these 
oils is so small, that they could not be collected ; and besides, 
it would be impossible to regulate the heat so as to be suffi- 
cient, and yet not to burn the subject, and destroy the pro- 
duet. Hence it is necessary to distil them with a proporticn 
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of water, which answers extremely well, as the oils are all 
more volatile in water, and soluble in it only to a certain ex- 
tent. 

- With regard to the proportion of water to be employed ; 
if whole plants, moderately dried, are used, or the shavings of 
woods, as much of either may be put into the vessel as, light- 
ly pressed, will occupy half its cavity ; and as much water may 
be added as will fill two-thirds of it. When fresh and juicy 
herbs are to be distilled, thrice their weight of water will be 
fully sufficient ; but dry ones require a much larger quantity. 
In general, there should be so much water, that after all in- 
tended to be distilled has come over, there may be liquor 
enough left to prevent the matter from burning to the still. 
The water and ingredients, altogether, should never take up 
more than three-fourths of the still; there should be liquor 
enough to prevent any danger of empyreuma, but not so 
much as to be in danger of boiling over into the receiver. 

The subject of distillation should be macerated in the wa- 
ter until it be perfectly penetrated by it. ‘lo promote this 
effect, woods should be thinly shaved across the grain, or 
sawn, roots cut transversely into thin slices, barks reduced 
into coarse powder, and seeds slightly bruised. Very compact 
and tenacious substances require the maceration to be con-. 
tinued a week or two, or longer; for those of a softer and 
looser texture, two or three days are sufficient, while some 
tender herbs and flowers not only stand in no need of mace- 
ration, but are even injured by it. ‘The fermentation which 
was formerly prescribed in some instances is always hurtful. 

The fire ought,to be quickly raised, and kept up during the 
whole process; but to such a degree only, that the oil may 
freely distil ; otherwise the oil will be exposed to an unneces- 
sary heat ; a circumstance which ought, as much as possible, 
to be avoided. Fire communicates to all these oils a disagree- 
able impregnation, as is evident from their being much less 
~ grateful when newly distilled, than after they have stood for 
some time in a cool place; and the longer the heat is con- 
tinued, the greater alteration it produces in them. 

The greater number of oils require for their distillation the 
heat of water strongly boiling; but there are many alse which 
rise with a heat considerably less; such as those of lemon and 

citron peel, of the flowers of lavender and rosemary, and of 
_ almost all the more odoriferous kinds of flowers. We have 
already observed, that these flowers have their fragrance much 
injured, or even destroyed, by beating and bruising them; it 
is impaired also by the immersion in water in the present pro- 
cess, and the more so in proportion to the continuance of the 
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immersion and the heat; hence oils, distilled in the common 
manner, prove much Jess agreeable in smell than the subjects 
themselves. For the distillation of substances of this class, 
another method has been contrived: instead of being immer- _ 
sed in water, they are exposed only to its vapour. A proper 
quantity of water being put into the bottom of the still, the 
odoriferous herbs or flowers are laid lightly in a basket, of 
such a size that it may enter into the still, and rest against its 
sides, Just above the water. ‘The head being then fitted on, 
and the water made to boil, the steam, percolating through 
the subject, imbibes the oil, without impairing its fragrance, 
and carries it over into the receiver. Oils thus obtained 
possess the odour of the subject in an exquisite degree, and 
have nothing of the disagreeable scent perceivable in those 
distilled by boiling them in water in the common manner. 

Plants differ so much, according to the soil and season of 
which they are the produce, and likewise according to their 
own ages, that it is impossible to fix the quantity of water to 
be drawn from a certain weight of them to any invariable 
standard. ‘The distillation may always be continued as long 
as the liquor runs well flavoured off the subject, but no longer. 

The mixture of water and oil which comes over may either 
be separated immediately, by means of a separatory, or after 
it has been put into large narrow-necked bottles, and placed 
in a cool place, that the portion of oil which is not dissolved 
mn the water may rise to the top, or sink to the bottom, ac- 
cording to its specific gravity. Itis then to be separated, either 
by a separatory, or by means of a small glasssyringe ; or by 
means of a filter of paper; or, lastly, by means of a woollen 
thread, one end of which is immersed in the oil, and the 
other lower end in a phial: the oil will thus pass over into the 
phial by capillary attraction, and the thread is to be squeezed 
dry. | 

The water employed in the distillation of volatile oils always 
imbibes some portion of the oil, as is evident from the smell, 
taste, and colour which it acquires. It cannot, however, re- 
tain above a certain quantity ; and hence, such as has been 
already used, and therefore almost saturated, may be advan- 
tageously employed, instead of common water, in a second, 
or any future distillation of the same subject. 

After the distillation of one oil, particular care should be 
had to clean the worm perfectly before it be employed in the 
distillation of a different substance. Some oils, those of 
wormwood and aniseeds for instance, adhere to it so tena- 
ciously, as not to be melted out by heat, or washed off by wa- — 
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ter; the best way of removing these is to run a little spirit of 
wine through it. : 

Volatile oils, after they are distilled, should be suffered to 
stand for some days, in vessels loosely covered with paper, till 
they have lost their disagreeable fiery odour, and become 
limpid : then put them up in small bottles, which are to be kept 
quite full, and closely stopped, in a cool place. With these 
precautions, they will retain their virtues in perfection for 
many years, : 

Most of the oils mentioned are prepared by our che- 
mists in Britain, and are easily procurable in a tolerable de- 
gree of perfection; but the oils from the more expensive 
spices, though still introduced among the preparations in the 
foreign Pharmacopecias, are, when employed among us, usual- 
ly imported from abroad. 


These are frequently so much adulterated, that it is not. 


easy to meet with such as are at all fit for use: nor are these 
adulterations easily discoverable. ‘The grosser abuses, indeed, 
may be readily detected. ‘Thus, if the oil be mixed with al- 
cohol, it will turn milky on the addition of water; if with ex- 
pressed oils, alcohol will dissolve the volatile, and leave the 


other behind ; if with oil of turpentine, on dipping a piece of » 


paper in the mixture, and drying it with a gentle heat, the 
turpentine will be betrayed by its smell. But the more sub- 
tile artists have contrived other methods of sophistication, 
which elude all trials of this kind. 

Some have looked upon the specific gravity of oils as a cer- 
tain criterion of their genuineness. This, however, is not to be 
absolutely depended on; for the genuine oils, obtained from 
the same subjects, often differ in gravity as much as those 
drawn from different ones. Cinnamon and cloves, whose oils 
usually sink in water, yield, if slowly and carefully distilled, 
oils of great fragrancy, which are specifically lighter than the 
aqueous fluid employed in their distillation; whilst, on the 
other hand, the last runnings of some of the lighter oils prove 
sometimes so ponderous as to sink in water. 

As all volatile oils agree in the general properties of solu- 
bility in spirit of wine, sparing solubility in water, miscibility 
with water, by the intervention of certain intermedia, volatility 
in the heat of boiling water, &c. it is plain that they may be 
variously mixed with each other, or the dearer sophisticated 
with the cheaper, without any possibility of discovering the 
abuse by any trials of this kind: and, indeed, it would not be 
of much advantage to the purchaser, if he had infallible eri- 
teria of the genuineness of every individual oil. It is of as 
much importance that they be good, as that they be genuine ; 


iW 
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- for genuine oils, from inattentive distillation, and long and 4 
careless keeping, are often weaker, both in smell and taste, — 


than the common sophisticated ones. 

The smell and taste seem to be the only certain tests of which 
the nature of the thing will admit. Ifa bark should have in 
every respect the appearance of good cinnamon, and+should 
be proved indisputably to be the genuine bark of the cinnamon 
tree, yet if it want the cinnamon flavour, or has it but in a 


low degree, we reject it ; and the case is the same with the oil. — 


It is only from use and habit, or comparison with specimens 
of known quality, that we can judge of the goodness, either 
of the drugs themselves, or of their oils. | 

Most of the volatile oils, indeed, are too hot and pungent 
to be tasted with safety: and the smell of the subject is so 
much concentrated in them, that a small variation in this re- 
spect is not easily distinguished ; but we can readily dilute 
them to any assignable degree. A drop of the oil may be dis- 
solved in spirit of wine, or received on a bit of sugar, and dis- 
solved by that intermedium in water. ‘The quantity of liquor 
which it thus impregnates with its flavour, or the degree and 
quality of flavour which it communicates to a certain deter- 
minate quantity of liquor, will be the measure of the degrec 
of goodness of the oil. es . 


OLEA voLaTILIA. Ld. 
Volatile Oils. 

Only so much water is to be added to the substance, as will 
be sufficient to prevent it from being burnt when distilled. 
The distillation is to be performed after due maceration, 
and the oil is, lastly, to be separated from the water. 

Besides, in preparing these distilled waters and oils, it is to be 
observed, that the goodness of the subject, its texture, the 


season of the year, and similar causes, must give rise to so. 


many differences, that no certain or general rule can be gi- 
ven to suit accurately each example. Therefore many 
things are omitted, to be varied by the operator according 
to his judgment, and only the most general precepts are 
given. 


OLEA DISTILLATA. Lond. 
Distilled Oils. 

The seeds of anise and caraway, the flowers of chamomile 
and lavender, the berries of juniper and allspice, the tops 
of rosemary, and the dried herbs of other articles, are to 
be used. i ar) ar ; 
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Each of these is to be put into an alembic, and covered with 

_ water, and the oil drawn off by distillation into a large re- 
' frigeratory. 

The water which comes over with the oils of caraway, pep- 
permint, mint, allspice, and pennyroyal, in distillation, is to 
be kept for use. 


Dud. 

Let the oil be extracted, by distillation, from the subject pre- 
viously macerated in water, with the addition of as much 
water as may be sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 

In distilling fennel, peppermint, spearmint, pennyroyal, and 

~ pimento, the liquor which comes over along with the oil is 
to be preserved for use in the manner directed in the chap- 
ter on Distilled Waters. 


According to these directions, prepare 


OLEUM VOLATILE. Ed. Volatile, or distilled 
OLEUM DISTILLATUM. Lond. Dub. oil of 

+ Go nimi a ae Ed. Chamomile, from the flowers. 
Carur. Dub. Lond. Caraway, from the seeds. 
Fanicuti putcis. Dub. Fennel, from the seeds. 
-JUNIPERI ComMUNIs. Ed. 
JuNIPERI. Lond. Dud. 
JUNIPERI SABINE. Ed. 
Saninz. Dub. 


Juniper, from the berries. 


Savine, /rom the leaves. 


Lauri sassAFras. Ed.  ? Sassafras, from the root, bark, 
SassaFras. Dub. and wood. 
LAVANDUL spice. Ed. Ee ent Srom the flowering 
LAvVANDULE. Lond. Dub. spikes. 

MENTH2 Pipgrita. Ed. Lond. ST Eibages jrom the herb im 
MENTH# PIPEeRITIDIS. Dub. Slower. 

MENtH- sative. Dub. Hee a , from the herb in 
MENTH# viripis: Lond. flower. 


Myrri PIMENTE: iy 
Pimento. Dud. Pimentm. 7 Pimento, from the fruit or berry. 
Lond, é | a 
ORIGANI MAJoRANE. Fd. Origanum, from the herb in 
Oricanr. Dub. Lond. flower: 


Pimrivettaz anisit. Ed: Aniseed, from the seeds. 


Anisi. Lond. Dub. 
Pennyroyal, rome the herb in 
Putecu. Lond. Dub. flower. 


RorisMARINI OFFICINALIS. Ed. Rosemary, from the flowering 
Rorismarini. Dud. tops. 


Rosmarini. Lond. 
Rurz. Dub. Rue, from the herb in flower. 
Qt 
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Medical use.— Volatile oils, medicinally considered, agree 
in the general qualitics of pungency and heat; in particular § 
virtues, they differ as much as the subjects from which they 

_are obtained, the oil being the direct principle in which the 
virtues, or at least a considerable part of the virtues, of the se- 
veral subjects reside. ‘Thus, the carminative virtue of the 
warm seeds, the diuretic of juniper berries, the emmenagogue 
of savine, the nervine of rosemary, the stomachic of mint, the 
cordial of aromatics, &c. are supposed to be concentrated in 
their oils. 

‘There is another remarkable difference in volatile oils, the 
foundation of which is less obvious, that of the degree of their 
pupgency and heat. ‘These are by no means in proportion, as 
might be expected, to those of the subject they were drawn 
from. ‘The oil of cinnamon, for instance, Is excessively pun- 
gent and fiery; in its undiluted state it is almost caustic ; 
whereas cloves, a spice which, in substance, is far more pun- 
gent than the other, yields an oil which is much less so. ‘This 
difference seems to depend partiy upon the quantity of oil af- 
forded, cinnamon yielding much less than cloves, and conse- 
quently having its active matter concentrated into a smaller 
volume, partly upon a difference in the nature of the active 
parts themselves ; for though volatile oils contain always the 
specific odour and flavour of their subjects, whether grateful 

‘or ungrateful, they do not always contain the whole pungen- 
cy: this resides frequently in a more fixed matter, and does 
not rise with the oil. After the distillation of cloves, pepper, — 
and some other spices, a part of their pungency is found to 
remain behind; a simple tincture of them in alcohol is even 
more pungent than their pure essential oils. _ 

The more grateful oils are frequently made use of for recon- 
ciling to the stomach medicines of themselves disgustful. I¢ 
has been customary to employ them as correctors for the re- 
sinous purgatives, an use to which they do not seem to be 
well adapted. All the service they can here be of is, to make 
the resin sit more easily at first on the stomach ; far from 
abating the irritating quality upon which the violence of its 
operation depends, these pungent oils superadd a fresh stimus » 
lus. 

Volatile oils are never given alone, on account of their ex- 
treme heat and pungency ; which in some is so great, that a 
single drop let fall upon the tongue produces a gangrenous es- 
char. ‘They are readily imbibed by a piece of dry sugar, and 
in this form may be conveniently exhibited. Ground with 
eight or ten times their weight of sugar, they become soluble in 
aqueous liquors, and thus may be diluted to any assigned de- 
gree. Mucilages also render them miscible with water into an 
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uniform milky liquor. , They dissolve likewise in alcohol; the 
more fragrant in an equal weight, and almost all of them in 
less than four times their own weight. ‘These solutions may 
be either taken on sugar, or mixed with syrups, or the like. 
On mixing them with water, the liquor grows milky, and the 
oil separates. 3 

The more pungent oils are employed externally against pa- 
ralytic complaints, numbness, pains, and aches, cold tumours, 
and in other cases where particular parts require to be heated 
or stimulated. The toothach is sometimes relieved by a drop 
of these almost caustic oils, received on cotton, and cautious- 
ly introduced into the hollow tooth. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE. Dub. 
Oil of Turpentine. 

Take of 

Common turpentine, five pounds ; 

Water, four pints. 
Distil the turpentine with the water in a copper alembic. Af- 

ter the distillation of the oil, what remains in the retort is 
_ yellow resin. 


OLEUM VOLATILE PINI PURISSIMUM. Ld. 
Purified Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of : 
Oil of turpentine, one pint ; | 
Water, four parts. 
Distil as long as any oil comes over. 


OLEUM TEREBINTHINE RECTIFICATUM. Lond. Dub. 
| Rectified Oil of Turpentine. 
Take of 

Oil of turpentine, one pint, (two pints, Dud.); 
Water, four pints. 
Distil the oil (to the extent of a pint and a half, Dud.) 


‘Tue rectified oil, which, in many Pharmacopceias, is styled 
Ethereal, is said not to have its specific gravity, smell, taste, 
or medical qualities, much improved by this process, which is 
both tedious and accompanied with danger. It must be con- 
ducted with very great care; for the vapour, which is apt to 
mre through the junctures of the vessel, is very inflamma- 

@. | 
Medical use.—The spirit of turpentine, as this essential oil 
has been styled, is frequently given internally as a diuretic and 
-sudorific ; and it has sometimes a considerable effect when ta- 
_ken to the extent of a few drops only. It is now, howevers 
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used much more freely, and the strangury and bloody urine © 
formerly dreaded from it are never observed. Two, or even 
three ounces are swallowed without any substance combined ; 
with it, for the cure of teenia, and emulsions of oil of turpen= | 
tine are freely used to act upon the bowels in epilepsy and ma-_ 
nia, and in some obstinate rheumatic affections. | 
‘ Oil of turpentine, melted with as much ointment of yellow — 
resin as is sufficient to give it the consistence of a liniment, | 
constitutes the application to recent burns, so strongly recom- 
mended by Mr Kentish. He first bathes the part with heat-— 
ed oil cf turpentine, alcohol, or tincture of camphor, and then 
covers it up with rags dipped in the liniment, which are to be 
renewed one at atime, once a-day. As the inflammation sub- 
sides, less stimulating applications are to be used ; and when 
the secretion of pus commences, the parts are then to be co- 
vered with powdered chalk, heated to the temperature of the 
body. In this way, he assures us that he cured very. many 
extensive burns in a few weeks, which, under the use of cool- 
ing applications, would have required as many months, or J 
would have been altogether incurable. | 





Cuar. XX.—DISTILLED WATERS. 


In the distillation of volatile oils, the water, as was observed 
in the preceding section, imbibes always a part of the oil. The 
distilled liquors here treated of, are nothing but water thus 
impregnated with the essential oil of the subject; whatever 
smell, taste, or virtue is communicated to the water, or obtain- J 
ed in the form of watery liquor, being found in.a concentra- §j 
ted state in the oil. 

All those vegetables, therefore, which contain an essential 
oil, will give over some virtue to water by distillation : but the 
degree of the impregnation of the water or the quantity of 
water which a plant is capable of saturating with its virtue, 
are by no means in proportion to the quantity of its oil. The 
oil saturates only the water that comes over at the same time 
with it: if there be more oil than is sufficient for this satura- Ff 
tion, the surplus separates, and concretes in its proper form, 
not miscible with the water that arises afterwards. Some odo- 
riferous flowers, whose oil is in so small quantity, that scarce- 
ly any visible mark of it appears, unless fifty or an hundred § 
pounds or more are distilled at once, give nevertheless as fj 
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strong an impregnation to water as those plants which abound 
most with oil. 

Many have been of opinion, that distilled waters may be 
more and more impregnated with the virtues of the subject, 
and their strength increased to any assigned degree, by coho- 
bation, that is, by re-distilling them repeatedly from fresh 
parcels of the plant. Experience, however, shews the con- 
trary. A water skilfully drawn in the first distillation, 
proves, on every repeated ~ne, not stronger, but less agree- _ 
able. Aqueous liquors a.c not capable of imbibing above 
a certain quantity of the volatile oil of vegetables; and this 
they may be made to take up by one, as well as by any 
number of distillations: the oftener the process is repeated, 
the ungrateful impression which they generally receive from 
the fire, even at the first time, becomes greater and greater. 

‘Those plants, which do not yield at first waters sufficiently 
strong, are not proper subjects for this process. 

Most distilled waters, when first prepared, have a some- 
what unpleasant smell, which, however, they gradually lose : 
it is therefore advisable to keep them for some days after 
their preparation in vessels but slightly covered; and not to 
cork them up until they lose that smell. 

That the waters may keep the better, about one-twentieth 
part their weight of proof-spirit may be added to each after 
they are distilled. 1 have been informed by a respectable 
apothecary, that if the simple distilled waters be rectified by 
distilling them a second time, they will keep for several years 
without the addition of any spirit, which always gives an un- 
pleasant flavour, and is often objectionable for other reasons, 

Distilled waters are employed chiefly as grateful diluents, 
as suitable vehicles for medicines of greater efficacy, or for 
rendering disgustful ones more acceptable to the palate and 
stomach ; few of them are depended on, with any intention 
of consequence, by themselves. Hs 


AQu® stitLaTiTiz. Ld, 
Distilled Waters. 

As much water is to be added to the substance as will be suf- 
ficient to prevent empyreuma after ten pounds are drawn 
off. After due maceration, draw off ten pounds, to which 
are to be added five ounces of weak spirit. 


AQUH DISTILLATH. Dub. 
Distilled Waters. | 

Toeach pound of water, distilled from any vegetablesubstance, 
add half an ounce measure of rectified spirit. 


| | : a 
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Lond. 

The waters are to be distilled from the dried herbs, unless | 
otherwise ordered, because they are not to be had fresh, 
at all times of the year. Whenever they are used freshj I 
their weight is to be doubled. q 
To every gallon of these waters add five fluidounces of proof- — 
spirit, to preserve them. 


Agua pDisTILLATA. Lond. 
: Distilled Water. 

Take of 
Water, ten gallons. 

Draw off by distillation, first, four pints ; which being thrown 
away, draw off four gallons, which is to be kept i in a glass 
bottle. | 

Dub. 

Tale of 
Spring water, twenty pints. 

Put it into a glass retort, and having thrown away the first 
pint which comes over, draw off one gallon by distillation 
with a gentle heat. . 


| Ed. 
Let water be distilled in appropriate and very clean vessels, 
until about two-thirds have come over. 


WATER is never found pure in a state of nature 3; and as it 
is absolutely necessary, particularly for many chemical opera- 
tions, that it should be perfectly so, we must separate it from. 
all heterogeneous matters by distillation. The first portion 
that comes over should be thrown away, not so much from 
the possibility of its being impregnated with volatile matters | 
contained in the water, as from the probability that it will be 
contaminated with impurities it may have contracted in its 
passage through the worm in the refrigeratory. The distilla- § 
tion is not to be pushed too far, lest the water should acquire 
an empyreumatic flavour. | 

Although distilled water be necessary for many purposes, 
we apprehend that the London college, from a desire of ex- 
treme elegance, in their former edition, fell into a very con- 
siderable error, in ordering it to be employed for many pur- © 
poses, such as infusions and decoctions, for which good © 
spring water answers just as well, and for which, we will 
venture to say, that distilled water never is employed by the 
apothecary. The consequence was, that the apothecary ha-_ 
ving no rule to direct him, when it was absolutely necessary — 
and when it might be dispensed with, dispensed with it oftener 
than was proper. In the last edition they have taken care 
not ta snhiect themcelves ta this criticism. - 
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Agua ANETHI. Lond. 
Dill Water. 
Take of | 
Dill seeds, bruised, one pound. 
Pour upon them so much water, that after the distillation 
enough may be left to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


AQUA FOENICULI DuULCIS. Dub. 
Fennel Water. 
Take of | 
The bruised seeds of sweet fennel, one pound. 
Water, as much as may be sufficient to prevent empyreu- 
ma. 
Distil one gallon. 


In the saine manner, and in the same quantity, prepare. 


Agua Water of 
Dill, from one pound of the seeds, 
bruised. | 
Caraway, from one pound of the 
seeds bruised. 
Orange- -peel, from two pounds 
} of the fresh peel. 
Lemon-peel, from two pounds of 
the fresh peel. 
Fennel, from one pound of the 
bruised seeds. 
Sweet Fennel, from one pound of 
the seeds bruised. 
Cassia, from one pound of the 
bark bruised. 
Cinnamon, from one pound of the 
bark bruised. 


| 
| 
} 


ANETHI. Lond. 
CarRul. Lond. 

_Cirri aurantit. Ed. 
-Cirri Mevicm. Ed. 
FOENICULI. Lond. 
PoENICULI DULCIS. Dub. 
Lauri cassiz. Ed. 


J.AURI CINNAMOMI. Ed. 


PAM AMGicr © goad. ee bruised, and. macerated for 
wenty-four ‘hours in a pint of 
water. 
Cinnamon, from one pound of the 
bark bruised, and macerated for 
a day. 
Pe spermine from three pounds of 


the herb, 
—— from one and a half. 


re from three paunds of 
the herb. 


Cinnamom!, Dub. 


MENTHZ PIPERITE. Jd. 


MENTHZ PIPERITIDIS. Dub. 
MENTH PIPERITM. Lond. 





MeNTHE PULEGI. Ed. 


Purectu. Lond. Dub. 
Mentua@® SATIVA. Dub: 
eteommevrVIRIDIS. Lond. 


one and a half. 


Spearmint, one pound and a half. 
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Agua : Water of . 
MYRTI PIMENTE. Ed. Pimento, half a pound bruised. 
Pimento. Dud. Pimento, from halfa pound brui- 
: sed and macerated for a day. | 
Pimento, from halfa pound brui- 
PIMENTZ. } sed, and macerated for twenty- 
four hours in a pint of water. 
| Rose, from six pounds of the re- 
Ros# CENTIFOLIZ. fd. cent petals. 
Rose, from six pounds of the re- 
Rosz. Dub. cent petals of the Damask rose. — 
P Rose, from eight pounds of the pe- 
Rosz. . Lond. tals of the hundred-leaved rose. 


The virtues of all these waters are nearly alike; and the 
peculiarities of each will be easily understood, by consulting 
the account given in the materia medica of the substance 
from which they are prepared. Mr Nicolson mentions, that 


as rose-water is exceedingly apt to spoil, the apothecaries ge- ~ i 


nerally prepare it in smali quantities at a time from the 
leaves, preserved by packing them closely in cans with com- — 
mon salt. ‘This, we understand, is not the practice in Edin- 
burgh ; and, indeed, cannot succeed with the petals of the 
damask rose ; for they lose their smell by drying. The Lon- 
don apothecaries, therefore, probably use the red rose. The 
spoiling of some waters is owing to some mucilage carried 
over in the distillation; for, if rectified by a second distilla- 
tion, they keep perfectly well for any length of time. 





Cuap. XXI. 
EMPYREUMATIC VOLATILE OILS. 


EMPYREUMATIC OILS agree in many particulars with the 
volatile oils already treated of, but they also differ from them 
in several important circumstances, The latter exist ready 
formed in the aromatic substances from which they are ob- 
tained, and are only separated from the fixed principles by 
the action of a heat not exceeding that of boiling water. The 
former, on the contrary, are always formed by the action of 
a degree of heat considerably higher than that of boiling wa- 
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ter, and are the product of decomposition, and a new ar- 
rangement of the elementary priaciples of substances, contain- 
ing at least oxygen, hydrogen and carbon. Their produc- 
tion is therefore always attended with the formation of other 
new products. In their chemical properties they do not dif- 
fer very remarkably from the volatile oils, and are principally 
distinguished from them by their unpleasant pungent empy- 
reumatic smell, and rough bitterish taste. They are also 
more apt to spoil by the contact of the air, and the oftener 
they are re-distilled, they become more limpid, less coloured, 
and more soluble in alcohol; whereas the essential oils, by 
repeated distillations, become thicker and less soluble in alco- 
hol. 

Their action on the body is exceedingly stimulant and 
heating, 


OLEUM SUCCINI PURISSIMUM. Lid. 
Purified Oil of Amber. 

Distil oil of amber in a glass retort, with six times its quantity 
of water, till two-thirds of the water have passed into the 
receiver ; then separate this very pure volatile oil from the 
water, and preserve it in very close phials. 


Oxeum succini. Lond. 
Oil of Amber. 
Put amber into an alembic, and distil from it in a sand-bath, 
with a gradually increased heat, an acid liquor, oil and ei 
impregnated with oil. ‘Then re-distil the oil twice. 


Dub. 
Take of | 
The oil which rises in the preparation of succinic acid, one 
pound ; 


Water, six pints. 
Distil until two-thirds of the water have come over ; then se- 
parate the oil. 


Tue rectified oil has a strong bituminous smell, and a pun- 
gent acrid taste. Given in a dose of ten or ales drops, it 
heats, stimulates and promotes the fluid secretions; it is chief- 
ly celebrated in hysterical disorders, and in deficiencies of the 
uterine purgations. Sometimes it is used externally, in lini- 
ments, for weak or paralytic limbs, and rheumatic pains. 


Moscuus ARTITICIALIS, 
Artificial Musk. 
By treating one part of oil of amber with four of nitrous acid, 
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added in small portions at a time, and stirring them toge- — 
ther with a glass rod, the oil is at last converted into a yel- 
low resin, having the smell of musk, and known in Ger- 
many by the name of Artificial musk, where it is often used 
as a substitute for that expensive drug. 


OLEUM CORNU CERVINI RECTIFICATUM, Dub. 
| ftectified Oil of Hartshorn. 
‘Take of 
The oil which ascends in the distillation of the volatile li- 
quor of hartshorn, three pounds ; 

Water, six pints. : 

Distil the oil, and re-distil it with the water, until it becomes 
limpid. It ought to be kept in a dark place, and in small 
phials, completely filled and well corked. 


Animau Oit, thus rectified, is thin and limpid, of a subtile, 
penetrating, not disagreeable, smell and taste. 

Medical use.—It is strongly recommended as an anodyne 
and antispasmodic, in doses of from 13 to 30 drops. Hoff- 
man reports, that it procures a calm and sweet sleep, which 
continues often for 20 hours, without being followed by any 
languor or debility, but rather leaving the patient more alert 
and cheerful than before: that it procures likewise a gentle 
sweat, without increasing the heat of the blood : that, given to 
twenty drops or more, on an empty stomach, six hours before 
the accession of an intermittent fever, it frequently removes 
the disorder: and that it is likewise a very general remedy in 
imveterate and chronic epilepsies, and in convulsive motions, 
especially if given before the usual time of the attack, and — 
preceded by proper evacuations. How far empyreumatic oils 
possess the virtues that have been ascribed to them, has not 
yet been sufficiently determined by experience, their tedious — 
and troublesome rectification having prevented their coming 
into general use, or being often prepared. They are liable al- 
so to a more material inconvenience in regard to their medici- 
nal use, namely, precariousness in their quality ; for how per- 
fectly soever they may be rectified, they gradually lose, on 
keeping, the qualities they had received from that process, 
and return more and more towards their original fetid state. 
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Cuar. XXII.—DISTILLED SPIRITS. 


‘Tue flavour and virtues of distilled waters are owing, as 
observed in a preceding chapter, to their being impregna- 
ted with a portion of the volatile oil of the subject from which 
they are drawn. Alcohol, considered as a vehicle for these 
oils, has this advantage above water, that it keeps all the oil © 
that rises with it perfectly dissolved into an uniform limpid 
liquor. 

Nevertheless, many substances, which, on being distilled 
with water, impart to it their virtues in great perfection, if 
treated in the same manner with alcohol, scarcely give over te 
it any smell or taste. ‘The cause of this difference is, that al- 
cohol is not susceptible of so great a degree of heat as water. 
It is obvious, therefore, that some substances may be volatile 
enough to rise with the heat of boiling water, but not with 
that of boiling alcohol. 

Thus, if cianamon, for instance, be committed to distilla- 
tion with a mixture of alcohol and water, or with proof-spi- 
rit, which is no other than a mixture of about equal parts of 
the two, the alcohol will rise first, clear, colourless and tran- 
sparent, and almost without any taste of the spice; but, as 
soon as the more ponderous watery fluid begins to arise, the 
oil comes freely over with it, so as to render the liquor highly 
odorous, sapid, and of a milky hue. | 


The proof-spirit usually met with in the shops is very rare- 
iy pure, or free from unpleasant flavour, which, though con- 
cealed by means of certain additions, plainly discovers itself 
when employed for the preparation of distilled spirits. ‘This 
nauseous flavour does not begin to arise till after the alcohol 
has come over, which is the very time that the virtues of the 
ingredients begin also to arise most plentifully ; and hence the 
liquor receives an ungrateful taint. To this cause principally 
is owing the general complaint, that the cordials of the apo- 
thecary are less agreeable than those of the same kind prepa- 
red by the distiller; the latter being extremely curious in rec- 
tifying and purifying the spirits, which he uses for what he 
_ Calls fine goods, from all unpleasant flavour. 
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SPIRITUS STILLATITIT. Ld. 
Distilled Spirits. | 
To the substance to be distilled, add nine pounds of weaker 
alcohol. Macerate for two days in a close vessel; then pour 
en as much water as will avoid empyreuma, and draw off 
nine pounds. 


SPIRITUS CARUI. Dub, 
Spirit of Caraway. 
Take of 
Caraway seeds, bruised, half a pound ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one gallon ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon. 


Lond. 
Take of 7 
Bruised caraway seeds, one pound and a half; 
Proof-spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, enough to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; and with a slow heat, distil 
one gallon. 


Iw this manner, prepare in the same quantity 


SPIRITUS | Spirit of 

_ § Caraway, from half a pound, 
bruised. 

half a pound, bruised. 

one pound and a half 


CARI CARUI. Ed. 
Carur. Dud. = 








oS 











rae Lond. bruised. 
LAuRICINNAMeMI. Ed. Cinnamon, from one _ pound, 
CinnaMomi. Lond. Dub. bruised. 
MeENTH PIPERITEH. Ed. ee one pound and a 
Peppermint, one pound and a 
Tae half, dried. aes 
MENTH VIRIDIS. Lond. See QNDE SS Mcilae te 
Pennyroyal, one pound and a 
Puvteaci. Lond. Haneadeed. 


Myristica. Lond. 
MyRIsTIC& MOSCHATE. Ed. 
Nucis mMoscHata&. Dub. 
Myrti pPiMenta&. Ed. 


Nutmeg, two ounces, bruised. 


Pimento, bruised, half a pound. . 
Pimento. Dub. three ounces. 
Pimentz. Lond. two ounces. 

Rosmarini. Lond. — _ Rosemary tops,two pounds, fresh. 
Anist. Lond. -  Aniseed, half a pound, bruised. 


Tah meat dined 
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SPIRITUS LAVANDULE spick. Ed. 
_ Spirit of Lavender. 

Take of : 
Flowering spikes of lavender, fresh, two pounds ; 
Stronger alcohol, eight pounds. 

Draw off, in a water-bath, seven pounds. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDUL&. Lond. 
Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 
Fresh lavender flowers, two pounds; 
Rectified spirit, one gallon ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and, with a slow fire, draw 
off one gallon. : 


Dub. 
Take of 
Fresh tops of lavender, one pound and a half; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one gallon ; ! 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off, by a moderate heat, five pints. 


By these directions, and in the same quantity, is prepared, 


SPIRITUS RORISMARINI OFFI- Pe opine, twov pounds: 
CINALIS. Ed. ch P i 


SPIRITUS KORISMARINI. Dub. —— a pound and a half. 





It is unnecessary to make particular observations on each of 
these simple spirits, as their virtues are the same with those 
of the substances from which they are extracted, united to the 
stimulus of the alcohol. The alcohol in the spirits of lavender 
and rosemary is almost pure; in the others, it is diluted with 
about an equal weight of water. Re ee 


SPIRITUS ANISI coMPOsITUS. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Aniseed. 
Take of : 

Aniseed, 

Angelica seed, of each, bruised, half a pound; 

Proof: spirit, one gallon ; 

Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off one gallon by distillation. 


Tus compound spirit, like the simple ones, is an agreeable 
cordial; indeed they are too agreeable, for by some they are 
so often resorted to, on the slightest sensation of flatulence in 
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the stomach, that, their use is attended with all the pernicious 
consequences of dram-drinking. 


SPIRITUS JUNIPERI compositus. Ld. 
Compound Spirit of Juniper. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, 
Sweet fennel seeds, each, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
Weaker alcohol, nine pounds. 
Macerate for two days, and having added as much water as 
will prevent empyreuma, draw off, by distillation, nine 
pounds. 


: : Lond. 
‘Take of 
Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, 
Fennel seeds, of each, bruised, one ounce and a half; 
Proof-spirit, a gallon ; 
Water, enough to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil, with a gentle heat, 
one gallon. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Juniper berries, bruised, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, 
Sweet fennel seeds, of each, bruised, an ounce and a half; 
Proof-spirit, a gallon. 
Macerate for two “days, and then add as much water as will 
prevent empyreuma, and draw off one gallon. 


Tur good and bad effects of this spirit exactly coincide — 
with those of gin. The Edinburgh and Dublin colleges ma- 
cerate only in the spirit; the London in the spirit and wa- 
ter. . 


SPIRITUS RAPHANI CompositTus. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. 
Take of 
Fresh horse-radish root, 
Dried outer rind of Seville oranges, each two pounds ; zi 
Fresh herb of garden scurvy-grass, four pounds ; 
Bruised nutmegs, one ounce ; 
Proof-spirit, two gallons ; 
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Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Draw off two gallons. 


SpIRITUS ARMORACIE Compositus. Lond. 
Compound Spirit of Horse-Radish. 
Take of ; 
Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 
Dried orange- peel, of each one pound ; 
Nutmegs, bruised, half an ounce; 
Proof-spirit, one gailon ; 
Water, sufficient to prevent empyreuma. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, and distil, with a slow fire, 
one galion. : 


Tus is an aromatic acrid spiritous liquor, but has no pre- 
tensions to the specific antiscorbutic properties formerly a- 
scribed to it. 


Cuap. XXIII—INFUSIONS. 


We have already explained the sense in which we employ 
the term infusion. We confine it to the action of a mem- 
struum, not assisted by ebullition, on any substance consisting 
of heterogeneous principles, some of which are soluble, and 
others insoluble in that menstruum. ‘The term is generally 
used in a more extensive, but, we are inclined to think, a less 
correct, sense: thus, lime-water and the mucilages, which are 
commonly classed with the infusions, are instances of simple 
solution, and the chalk mixture is the mechanical suspension 
of an insoluble substance. When the menstruum used is wa- 
ter, the solution is termed simply an Infusion; but when the 
menstruum Is alcohol, it is called a Tincture; when wine or 
vinegar, a Medicated Wine or Vinegar. Infusions in water 


are extremely apt to spoil, and are generally extemporaneous 
preparations. 


AQUA CALCIS composiITA. Dub. 
Compound Lime Water. 
Take of 
Guaiac wood, in shavings, half a pound ; 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, an ounce ; 
Sassafras bark, bruised, half an ounce; 


q 
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Coriander seeds, three drachms ; . | | 
Lime-water, six pints. 
Macerate, without heat, for two days, and filter. 


Tuis, notwithstanding the name, may be considered as an _ 
equivalent to the compound decoction of guaiac, as the lime 
water cannot fail to be decomposed during the preparation. 


AQUA Picis Liguipz. Dub. 
| Tar-Water. 
Take of 
Tar, two pints 3 
‘Water, one gallon. 
Mix, by stirring them with a wooden rod, for a quarter of an 
hour, and after the tar has subsided, strain the liquor, and 
keep it in well-corked phials. 


Tar-waTER should have the colour of white wine, and a 
sharp empyreumatic taste. It is, in fact, a solution of empy- 
reumatic oil, effected by means of acetic acid. It was at 
one time much extolled as a panacea, but has of late been - 
little employed. It acts as a stimulant, raising the pulse, and 
increasing the discharge by the skin and kidneys. It may be 
drunk to the extent of a pint or two in the course of a day. 


INFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. Ed. 
Infusion of Chamomile. 
Take of 
Chamomile flowers, two drachms ; 
Water, eight ounces. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, in a slightly covered vessel, 
and strain. : 


InFUSUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. 
Infusion of Chamomile. 
‘Take of 
Chamomile flowers, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. ; 
Macerate, for ten minutes, in a vessel loosely covered, and 
filter. ) ! 


Tuls is a very common extemporaneous prescription under 
the title of chamomile teas Itisa 1 good stomachic. 


INFUSUM ARMORACI& composituM. Lond, 
Compound Infusion of Horse-Radish. 
Take of 
Fresh horse-radish root, sliced, 
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Mustard seed, bruised, of each one ounce ; 

Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate for two hours, in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain; then add of 
Compound spirit of horse-radish, one fluidounce. 






Tuis is a pungent and stimulant infusion. 


INFUSUM AURANTII ComposituM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Orange-peel. , 

Take of | 
Orange-peel, dried, two drachms ; 
Lemon-peel, fresh, one drachm ; 

_ Cloves bruised, half a drachm ; 

_ Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for ten minutes in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


A stomachic infusion. 


InFusuM caLUMB&. Lond. INFUSUMCOLOMBEA. Ld. 
Infusion of Columbo. 
‘Take of | 
Columbo root, sliced, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint, (eight ounces, Ed.) 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


A stomachic bitter. 


InrusUM CARYOPHYLLORUM. Lond. 

| Infusion of Cloves. 

Take of 

_ Cloves, bruised, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 

Macerate for two hours in a vessel loosely covered, and 
strain. 


AN aromatic stimulant. 


INFUSUM CASCARILLE. Lond. 

Infusion of Cascarilla. 
Take of ; 

Cascarilla root, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, half a pint. : 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 

strain. 

AN aromatic stimulant. 

2K 
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INFUSUM CINCHONE LANCIFoUm. Ed. 
Infusion of Cinchona Bark. 
Take of 
The bark of lance-leaved cinchona, in powder, one ounce ; 
Water, one pound. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours in a slightly covered vessel, J 
’ with occasional agitation, and filter. 7 


InFusuM cincHonz. Lond. 
Infusion of Cinchona. 
Take of 
The bark of lance-leaved cinchona, bruised, half an ounces 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


INFUSUM CINCHONE SINE CALORE. Dub. 
Cold Infusion of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Peruvian bark, in coarse powder, one ounce ; 
Cold water, twelve ounces, by measure. 
Triturate the bark with a little of the water, and add the re- | 
mainder during the trituration. Macerate for twenty-four 
hours, and decant the pure liquor. | 


Tuis is a very elegant form of exhibiting the active princi- 
ples of cinchona bark, and that in which it will sit lightest on 
weak and delicate stomachs. The trituration directed by the 
Dublin college will promote the solution. The residuum of 
the cold infusion may be afterwards employed in making 
other preparations, especially the extract, for its virtues are 
by no means exhausted. But it must never be dried, and 
sold, or exhibited in substance, for that would be a culpable 
fraud. | 


InFrusuM cusPaRIz. Lond. 
Infusion of Angustura. 
Take of 
Angustura bark, bruised, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and — 
strain. 


A stimulant febrifuge. 





: Take of 


: Take of 





Take of 
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Inrusum pieitaLis. Lond. 
pails on of Foxglove. 


| Take of 


F oxglove leaves, dried, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 


, / 


| Macerate for four hours in a loosely covered vessel, and 


strain; then add | 
Spirit of cinnamon, half a fluidounce. 


INFUSUM DIGITALIS PURPURES. Ld. 
Infusion of Foxglove. 


Dried leaves of foxglove, one drachm ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces ; 
Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 


| Macerate the leaves in the water, for four hours, in a slightly 


covered vessel, then add the spirit, and filter. 


Tus is the infusion so highly recommended by Withering. 
Half an ounce or an ounce of it may be taken twice a-day 


| in dropsical complaints. ‘The spirit of cinnamon is added to 
| Improve its flavour, and to counteract its sedative effects. 


INFUSUM GENTIANZ COMPOSITUM, vulgo INFUSUM AMA- 
RUM. &d. 
Compound Infusion of Gentian or Bitter Infusion. 


Gentian root, sliced, half an ounce; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, bruised ; 
Coriander seeds, bruised, each one drachm ; 
Diluted alcohol, four ounces ; 
Water, one pound. 
First pour on the alcohol, and three hours thereafter add 
the water ; then macerate without heat, for twelve hours, 
in a slightly covered vessel, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 
The root of gentian, sliced, 
Dried orange peel, each one drachm ; 
Fresh lemon-peel, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, twelve fluidounces. 


_Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


Dub. | 


Bruised gentian root, two -drachms 5 ; 
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Fresh lemon-peel, half an ounce; 
Dried peel of Seville oranges, a drachm and a half; 
Proof-spirit, four ounces, by measure; 
Boiling water, twelve ounces, by measure. 

First pour on the spirit, and after three hours the water. 
Lastly, after macerating two days, filter. 


Turse formulze are all essentially the same. The Raine 
burgh college employ the largest proportion of gentian ; but 


_ they infuse it in cold water, which does not extract the bitter 


principle so quickly or so fully as boiling water, although it 
dissipates less of the flavour of the aromatics. The alcohol 
is a useful addition, both in promoting the extraction of the 
virtues of all the ingredients, and in preserving the infusion 
longer from spoiling. : 

Medical use.—Gentian is the strongest and purest of the 
European bitters, and readily imparts its virtues to water. 
These infusions are in very common use as stomachic and 
tonic. 


INFUSUM LINI USITATISSIMI. Zid, 
Infusion of Linseed. 
Take of 
Linseed, one ounce ; 
Liquorice root, bruised, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, two pounds. ) 
Digest for four hours in a slightly covered vessel, and strain. 


Inrusum tint. Lond. 
Infusion of Linseed. 

Take of 

Linseed, bruised, an ounce ; 

Liquorice root, sliced, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, two pints. | 
Macerate for four hours near the fire in a closely covered 

vessel, and strain. 


Tuis is a mucilaginous emollient liquor, much used -in 
gonorrhceas, strangury, and in pectoral complaints. 


INFUSUM MENTHE composituM. Dub. 
Compound Infusion of Mint. 
Take of 
The leaves of spearmint, dried, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, as much as will afford six ounces of the in- 
fusion, when filtered. 
Digest for half an hour, in a covered vessel ; strain the liquor 
when cold, and then add of . 
Double refined sugar, two drachms ; 


| Take of 


Take of 





‘ 
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Oil of spearmint, three drops, dissolved in ; 
Compound tincture of cardamoms, half an ounce. Mix. 
Turis infusion is slightly stimulating and diaphoretic, and 
forms a very agreeable herb-tea, which may be used in any 


| quantity in diet, or as a vehicle for more active remedies. 


INFUSUM ACACI& CATECHU. Ld. 
Infusion of Catechu. 


Extract of catechu, in powder, two drachms and a half ; 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, half a drachm ; 

Boiling water, seven ounces ; 

Simple syrup, one ounce. 


| Macerate the extract and cinnamon in the water, in a co-— 


vered vessel, for two hours; then strain it through linen, 


and add the syrup. 


INFUSUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Infusion of Catechu. 


Extract of catechu, two drachms and a half; 
Cinnamon, bruised, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 
As this preparation will not keep above a day or two, it 


| must always be made extemporaneously. . The long macera- 
| tion, therefore, becomes very often extremely inconvenient ; 


but it may be prepared in a few minutes, by boiling, without 
in the least impairing the virtue of the medicine. 

Medical use.—xtract of catechu is almost pure tannin. 
This infusion is therefore a powerfully astringent solution. 
The cinnamon and:syrup render it sufficiently agreeable ; 
and it will be found serviceable in diarrhoeas proceeding from 


_ a laxity of the intestines. Its dose is a spvoniul or two every 


other hour, or after every loose stool. 


- INFUSUM QUASSI® EXCELSE. Lid. 
Infusion of Quassia. | 
Take of | 
Shavings of quassia wood, half a drachm; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. 
Macerate for two hours in a slightly covered vessel, and strain. 
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Inrusum guassim. Lond. 
Infusion of Quassia. 
Take of 
~ Quassia shavings, a scruple ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


One of the most intense and purest bitters. 


InrusuM rue. Ed. 
Infusion of Rhubarb. 


Take of 
Russian rhubarb, bruised, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, eight ounces ; . 


Spirit of cinnamon, one ounce. 


Macerate the rhubarb in a close vessel with the water for 
twelve hours ; then add the spirit, and strain the infusion. 


Lond. 
_ Take of 
Rhubarb, sliced, a drachm ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours ina loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


_ Tus appears to be one of the best preparations of rhubarb, 
when not designed as a purgative ; water extracting its virtues 
more effectually than either vinous or spirituous menstrua. 


INFUSUM ROSH GALLICH. Ld. 
Infusion of Roses. 
Take of 3 

The petals of red roses, dried, one ounce ; 
Boiling water, two pounds and a half; 

Diluted sulphuric acid, half an ounce ; 

White sugar, one ounce. ‘ 

*Macerate the petals with the boiling water in an earthen ves- 


sel, which is not glazed with lead, for four hours, then add | | 


the acid, strain the liquor, and dissolve the sugar in it. 


InrusuM Ros&. Lond. 

| , Infusion of Roses. 
Take of 

Dried petals of red roses, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, two pints and a half; 

Diluted sulphuric acid, three fluidrachms ; 

Double refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 
First pour the water on the petals in a glass vessel, 





= 
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then add the diluted sulphuric acid, and macerate for half 
an hour. Strain the liquor, and add the sugar. 


Dub. 
Take of ; 
The petals of red rose buds, dried and heeled half an 
ounce ; 


Diluted sulphuric acid, three drachms, by weight; 

Boiling water, three pints. 

Double refined sugar, an ounce and a half. 

First pour the water on the petals in a glass vessel, then add 
the acid, and digest for half an hour ; filter the liquor when 
cold, and add the sugar. 

Tue differences in the directions for preparing this infusion 
are immaterial. In fact, the rose leaves have very little effect, 
except in giving the mixture an elegant red colour. Its sub- 
acid and astringent virtues depend entirely on the sulphuric 
acid. Altogether, however, it is an elegant medicine, and 
forms a very grateful addition to juleps in hzemorrhagies, and 


in all cases which require mild coolers and sub-astringents: 


it is sometimes taken with boluses or electuaries of Peruvian 
bark, and likewise makes a good gargle. 


INFUSUM CASSIE SENNE. Ed. 
, Infusion of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, six drachms ; 
Ginger root, bruised, one scruple; 
Boiling water, nine ounces. 
Macerate for an hour in a slightly covered vessel, and strain. 


InFUsUM SENNE. Lond. 
Infusion of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, an ounce and a half; 
Ginger root, sliced, one drachm ; . 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Macerate them for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and 
strain. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Senna, three drachms ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half a drachm ; 
Boiling water, as much as will yield a filtered infusion of 
six ounces. 


Digest for an hour, and filter when cold. 
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Tuis is a well-contrived purgative infusion, the aromatic — 
correcting the drastic effects of the senna. But the quantity © 
ordered to be prepared at one time, by the London college, — 
is much too large ; for an ounce or two is a sufficient dose. 
It is of advantage that it should be used fresh prepared, as it 

is apt to spoil very quickly. 


_InrusumM sENN& compositum. £d. 
Infusion of Compound Senna. 

Take of 

Preserved tamarinds, one ounce ; 

Senna leaves, one drachm ; 

Coriander seeds, bruised, one drachm ; 

Brown sugar, half an ounce ; 

Boiling water, eight ounces. 
Macerate for four hours, with occasional agitation, in a close 

earthen vessel, not glazed with lead, and strain the infusion. 
It may also be made with double, triple, &c. the quantity of 

senna. 


INFUSUM SENN CUM TAMARINDIS. Dub. 
Infusion of Senna with Tamarinds, 

Is made as the infusion of senna, by adding, before the water - 

is poured on, an ounce of tamarinds ; then strain. 


Tus forms a mild and useful purge, excellently suited for 
delicate stomachs, and inflammatory diseases. ‘The taste of 
the senna is well covered by the acidity of the tamarinds. 


InrusumM simaroubz. Lond. 
Infusion of Simarouba. 
Take of 
Simarouba bark bruised, half a decline ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Macerate for two hours in a loosely covered vessel, and str ain. 


A bitter aromatic. 


Inrusum TaBacr. Lond. 
Enfusion of Tobacco. 
Take of 
Tobacco leaves, a drachm ; 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Risccrare: for an hour in a loosely covered vessel, and strain. 


: 
Tuis is a narcotic diuretic, which was used with much suc- 
cess in dropsies by Dr Fowler, — . 








| 
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INFUSUM VALERIANE. Dub. 
Infusion of Valerian. 
Take of | 
Valerian root, in coarse powder, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, seven ounces, by measure ; 
Digest for half an hour, and strain when cold. 


VALERIAN tea is a very excellent antispasmodic, and often 


| proves serviceable in hysteric cases, where the stomach will 
not bear the powder in substance. 





Cuap. XXIV.—DECOCTIONS. 


Decoctions differ from infusions only in the action of the 


| menstruum being assisted by a boiling heat. At the same 
| time, however, that the increase of temperature facilitates and 
| expedites the solution of some fixed principles, it gives others 
| a tendency to decomposition, and dissipates all volatile mat- 
| ters. Decoction, therefore, can only be used with advantage 
| for the extraction of principles which are neither volatilized 
| nor altered by a boiling heat. 


To promote the action of the menstruum, infusion is some- 


| times premised to decoction. 


In compound decoctions, it is sometimes convenient not to 


put in all the ingredients from the first, but in succession, ac- 


cording to their hardness, and the difficulty with which their 


| virtues are extracted; and if any aromatic, or other substan- 


ces, containing volatile principles, enter into the composi- 
tion, the boiling decoction is to be simply poured upon them, 
and covered up until it cool. : 

Decoctions should be made in vessels sufficiently large to 
prevent any risk of boiling over, and should be continued 
without interruption, and gently. 


DEcoctuM aLoEs compositumM. Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Aloes. 
‘Take of 
Extract of liquorice, half an ounce ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, two scruples ; 
Extract of spiked aloes, in powder, — 
Myrrh, in powder, 
Saffron, of each one drachm ; 
‘Water, one pint. 


: 


Boil down to twelve fluidounces, and strain; then add of 
Compound tincture of cardamoms, four fluidounces. 


Tus is intended asa simplification and improvement of the 
Baume de Vie dela Lievre. Itis in fact a saponaceous solu- 
tion of aloes, the subcarbonate of potass rendering its resin 
soluble in water; and in many cases of stomach complaints, 
the combination of an alkali with a bitter purgative may be 


advantageous. In the dose of two or three tea-spoonfuls it is" 


slightly purgative. The original Baume de vie, which, how- 
ever, contained no alkali, was much employed externally as 
a detersive application to recent wounds, and to prevent sup- 
puration. 


DEcocTUM ALTHZE® OFFICINALIS. Ed. 
Decoction of Marshmallows. 
Take of 
Dried marshmallow roots, bruised, four ounces ; 
Raisins, stoned, two ounces 3; 
Water, seven pounds. 
Boil down to five pounds; strain the decoction, and after the 
feces have subsided, pour off the liquor. 


~ MarsHMALLow roots contain nothing soluble in water, ex- 
cept mucilage, which is very abundant in them. ‘This de- 
coction is therefore to be considered merely as an emollient, 
rendered more pleasant by the acidulous sweetness of the rai- 
sins. | 


DecocTUM ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. id. 
Decoction of Chamomile. 

Take of 7 
Chamomile flowers, dried, one ounce; 
Caraway seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Water, five pounds. 

Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


DeEcocTUM CHAMEMELI composituM. Dub. 
Compound Decoction of Chamomile. 
Take of 
Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce 3 
Sweet fennel seeds, two drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil a little, and strain. 
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DecoctuM Mave compositum. Lond. 
Compound Decoction of Mallow. 

Take of | 

The leaves of mallow, dried, one ounce; 

Chamomile flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 

Water, one pint. 
Boil for fifteen minutes, and strain. 
| Tuese decoctions are merely solutions of bitter extractive; 
combined, in the third with mucilage, and in the others with 
aromatics. In making them, the aromatic substances should 
not be added until the decoction is nearly completed; for, 
| otherwise, their flavour would be entirely dissipated. 

It must, however, be acknowledged, that these impregna- 
tions are for the most part unnecessary for the purpose of | 
| glysters ; and, in general, the bulk and warmth of these pro- 
| duce a discharge before these medicines can have any effect. 

As fomentations, their virtues also depend, in a great mea- 
sure, on the warm water, of which they principally consist ; 
| and when the herbs themselves are applied, they act only as’ 
retaining heat and moisture for a longer time ; and are a less 
| convenient, and not more useful fomentation, than cloths 
| wrung out of het water, or, what is still better, bladders half 
| filled with hot water. 







DECOCTUM CINCHONZ LANCIFOLIZ. Ld. 
: - Decoction of Cinchona Bark. 

| Take of , 

‘ Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce; 

| Water, one pound and a half. 

| Boil for ten minutes in a covered vessel, and strain the liquor 
|. while hot. 


DeEcoctum cincHonm%. Lond. 
Decoction of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil for ten minutes in a loosely covered vessel, and strain 
the liquor while hot. 


DEcoctUM CoRTICIS CINCHONE. Dub. 
Decoction of Cinchona Bark. 
| Take of 
Peruvian bark, in coarse powder, one ounce; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil for ten minutes in a vessel almost covered, and strain 
_ the liquor while hot, through linen. 
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Cincnona bark readily yields its active principles to the 


action of boiling water, aud in greater quantity than cold wa- 
ter is capable of retaining dissolved; therefore, when a sa-_ 


turated decoction cools, it becomes turbid, and there is al- 
ways a deposition of a yellowish or reddish powder, while 
the supernatant liquor is reduced to the strength of a satu- 
rated cold infusion. Decoction therefore presents us with 
an easy means of obtaining immediately an active prepara- 
tion of cinchona bark, and with one of greater strength, 
than a cold, or even a warm infusion, provided it be drunk 
while tepid, and before it forms any deposition, or if the 
precipitate be diffused by agitation, after it is formed. As_ 
the precipitate contains no woody fibre, or other inert mat- 
ter, it-is extremely probable that, in very small doses, it 
would prove, if dried, a very powerful preparation of cin= 
chona bark. . 

Formerly it was supposed that the strength of a decoction 
of cinchona bark, and similar substances, was increased by 


continuing the boiling for a great length of time; but this — 


is now known to be a mistake, because water, at different 
temperatures, is capable of dissolving only a determinate pro- 
portion of its active principles; and therefore, as soon as it 
is saturated, any farther decoction is unnecessary. But, 
moreover, these principles, when dissolved in water, are lia- 
ble to be decomposed, and become inert, by the absorption 
of atmospheric oxygen; and this decomposition is increased 
by increase of temperature ; and as boiling constantly presents 
new surfaces to the action of the air, it is evidently hurttul 
when protracted longer than what is just necessary to satu- 
rate the water. ‘Ten minutes is now supposed by the col- 
leges to be sufficient for that purpose. 


DeEcocTUM DAPHNES MEZEREY. Ld. 
Decoction of Mezereon. 

‘Take of 

The bark of mezereon, two drachms ; 

Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce ; 

Water, three pounds. 
Boil with a gentle heat, down to two pounds, and strain the 

decoction. 

From four to eight ounces of this decoction may be given 
four times a-day, in some obstinate syphiloid and rheumatic 
affections. It operates chiefly by perspiration. 
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Decocrum picirauis. Dub. 
: Decoction of Foxglove. 
Take of : ae 
Foxglove leaves, dried, one drachm ; ; 
Water, as much as will furnish a strained decoction of eight 
ounces, by measure. 3 
Place the vessel upon a slow fire, and, as soon as the liquor 
boils, remove it; then digest for a quarter of an hour, and 
strain. 


- Turs decoction, according to the proportions employed, Is 
twenty times weaker than that so much praised by Dr Dar- 
win; but with a medicine of so great activity, it is an advan- 
tage to be able to regulate the doses easily ; and it is probable 
that the strength of decoctions is not increased in proportion 
jas the quantity of the menstruum is diminished. 


DecocTUM GEOFREZ INERMIS. LEd.. 
Decoction of Cabbage-tree Bark. 
| Take of 
| Bark of the cabbage-tree, powdered, one ounce; 
| Water, two pounds. 
| Boil, with a gentle fire, down to one pound, and strain the 
| decoction. 


| Tis is a powerful anthelmintic. It may be given in doses 
| of one table-spoonful to children, and four to adults. If dis- 
| agreeable symptoms should arise from an over-dose, or from 
| drinking cold water during its action, we must immediately 
| purge with castor oil, and dilute with acidulated fluids. 


DecoctuM GuAIACI composirumM. Ed. 

: Compound Decoction of Guatacum. 

| Take of | 

Guaiacum raspings, three ounces ; 

Raisins, two ounces; 

Sassafras root, sliced, 7 

Liquorice root, bruised, each one ounce; 

| Water, ten pounds. 

Boil the guaiacum and raisins with the water, over a gentle 
fire, down to five pounds, adding, towards the end, the 

sassafras and liquorice, and strain the decoction. 


Tis decoction is of use in some rheumatic and cutaneous 
affections. It may be taken by itself to the quantity of a 
quarter of a pint, twice or thrice a-day, or used as an assis- 
tant in a course of mercurial or antimonial alteratives; the 
patient, in either case, keeping warm, in order to promote 
the operation of the medicine. _ | 








t 
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DeEcoctum puLcAMARE. Lond. 
Decoction of Bittersweet. 
Take of 
Twigs of bittersweet, sliced, one ounce ; 
Water, one pint and a half. 
Boil to a pint and strain. 
For the virtues of this decoction, I must refer to what is 
said in the Materia Medica. | 


DeEcoctuM HoRDEI DisticH!1. Ed. DercoctumM HoRDEI. 
Dub. 
Decoction of Barley. Barley Water. 

Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 

Water, five pounds. 

First wash off the mealy matter which adheres to the barley 
with some cold water; then extract the colouring matter, 
by boiling it a little with about half a pint of water. Throw 
this decoction away, and put the barley thus purified into 
five pints of boiling water, which is to be boiled down to 
one half, and strain the decoction. 


Decoctum HorDE!I. Lond. 
Decoction of Barley. 

Take of 
Pearl barley, two ounces ; 

Water, four pints and a half. 

First wash off all foreign matters from the barley with cold 
water ; then add half a pint of the water, and boil a little. 
Throw this water away, and pour on the remaining water 
boiling hot; boil down to two pints, and strain. 


-Decocrum HORDE: composituM. Dub. 
Compound Decoction of Barley. 
Take of 
The decoction of barley, four pints ; 
Raisins, stoned, two ounces ; 
Figs, sliced, two ounces. 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, half an ounce. 
During the boiling, add first the raisins, and then the figs, 
and lastly the liquorice, a short time before it is finished, 
when the strained decoction ought to measure two pints. 


Lond. 


Take of | 
Decoction of barley, two pints ; 





} 
} 





| Take of 


: Take of ! 
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Figs, sliced, two ounces ; 
Liquorice root, sliced and bruised, half an ounce ; 
Raisius, stoned, two ounces 3 

~ Water, one pint. 


Boil down to two pints and strain. 


TueEse liquors are to be used freely, as diluting drinks, in 
fevers and other acute disorders; hence it is of consequence 
that they should be prepared so as to be as elegant and agree- 


|able as possible: for this reason they are inserted in the Phar- 


macopeeia, and the several circumstances which contribute to 
their elegance set down; for if any one of them be omitted, 
the beveridge will be less grateful. As, however, they are 
much oftener prepared by nurses and servants than by the 


apothecary, these receipts might, with great advantage, be 


| substituted for the ridiculous, and often dangerous, specifics 


with which domestie cookery-books abound. However trivial 


| medicines of this class may appear to be, they are of greater 


importance in the cure of acute diseases than many more ela- 


| borate preparations. 


DECOCTUM LICHENIS ISLANDICI. Ld. 
Decoction of Iceland Moss. 


Iceland moss, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds. 


| Boil down to sixteen ounces, and strain. 


Dub. 


Iceland moss, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, a pint. 


| Digest for two hours in a close vessel ; then boil for a quarter 


of an hour, and strain the liquor while hot. 


Decoctum LticHENIsS. Lond. 


-Decoction of Iceland Moss. 
Take of 


Iceland moss, one ounce; 
Water, a pint and a half. 
Boil to a pint, and strain. 


I Have already given my opinion of the nature and effects 


of this mucilage. As in the present preparation the bitter 


principle is not removed, it may have some action as a tonic; 
but it renders it at the same time too nauseous to be used in 


sufficient quantity to have much effect as an article of diet. 
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Decocrum papaveris. Lond. 
| Decoction of Poppies. 
Take of | 

White poppy heads, sliced, four ounces ; 
Water, four pints. 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


Tuis is in very common use, as an anodyne fomentation. 


DEcocTUM POLYGALE SENEGE. Jd. 
Decoction of Seneka. 
Take of 
Seneka root, one ounce; 
Water, two pounds. 
Boil down to sixteen ounces, and strain the decoction. 


Decocrum senrem. Lond. 
Decoction of Snake Root. 

Take of 

Snake root, one ounce ; 

Water, two pints. 
Boil to one pint, and strain. 

Tue virtues of this decoction will be easily understood from 
those of the root from which it is prepared. The dose in hy- 
dropic cases, and rheumatic or arthritic complaints, is two 


_ ounces, three or four times a-day, according to its effect. It — 


is also recommended, in affections of the lungs, attended with 
‘debility, and inordinate secretion. 


DecoctuM QUERCUS ROBoRIS. Ed. 
Decoction of Oak Bark. 
Take of 
Oak bark, bruised, one ounce ; 
Water, two pounds and a half; 
Boil down to sixteen ounces, and strain. 


Decocrum evERcus. Lond. 
Decoction of Oak Bark. 
Take of 
Oak bark, one ounce; 
Water, two pints. 
Boil to one pint, and strain. 

Tus is a very powerful astringent, and may be used on all 
occasions where astringents are indicated. It is particularly 
serviccable as a gargle in sore throats and hoarseness, at- 
tended with relaxation of the parts. 
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| DEcOcTUM SMILACIS SARSAPARILLE. Ed. 
Decoction of Sarsaparilia. 

ake of 

The root of sarsaparilla, sliced, six ounces 5 

Water, eight pounds. 

igest for a hours, with a heat of about 195°; then take 

out the root, and bruise it; when bruised, put it back in- 

to the same liquor, boil down to four pounds, then press 

out, and strain the decoction. 


DEeEcocTUM SARSAPARILLE. Dub. 

| Decoction of Sarsapariiia. 

ake of 

Sarsaparilla root, sliced, an ounce and a half ; 

Boiling water, two pints. 

igest in a moderate heat, for two hours; then take out the 
sarsaparilla and bruise it; when bruised, put it back into 
the liquor, and repeat the digestion for two hours; then ex- 
press the liquor, after it has been reduced to one half; 
through linen, and strain it. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Sarsaparilla, sliced, four ounces ; : 

Boiling water, four pints. 

Macerate for four hours in a loosely covered vessel, at the side 
of the fire; then take out the sarsaparilla root, and bruise 
it. When bruised. put it again into the liquor; macerate 
for two hours more, then boil down to two pints, and strain. 


Tue diaphoretic effects of this decoction are probably 
owing to its being drunk warm. By some it is thought 
useful in the sequelze of syphilis, and in syphiloid affections 
its good effects are generally allowed. 


DECOCTUM SARSAPARILLE COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
| Compound Decoction of Sarsaparilla. 
Take of 


Sarsaparilla, sliced and bruised, an ounce and a half; 

Shavings of guaiacum wood, 

‘Bark of the root of pee noes 

Liquorice root, bruised, of each two drachms ; 

Bark of mezereon root, one drachm; 

Boiling water, three pints. | 
Macerate in the water, with a gentle heat, for six hours, the 

sarsaparilla, guaiac, and sassafras ; ; oe boil it down to one 

Ant 


fur 
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half, adding, towards the end of the boiling, the liquorice 
and mezereon, and strain the liquor. 


Lond. 
Take of | | 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, boiling hot, four pints ; 
Sassafras root, sliced, 
Guaiac raspings, | 
Liquorice root, bruised, of each an ounce ; 
The bark of mezereon root, three drachms,. — 
Boil for a quarter of an hour, and strain. 


Tuis compound decoction is said to be an improved mode 
of preparing the once highly celebrated Lisbon diet-drink, 
which, after its first introduction into Britain, was so long 
kept a secret. 5 

It operates as a diaphoretic, and may be given with advan- 
tage in rheumatic cases, and in some of the sequelz of syphi- 
lis. ‘Three or four ounces may be taken four times a-day. 


Decoctum utm1. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Decoction of Ll. 

Take of . 
_ The fresh inner bark of elm, bruised, four ounces; 

Water, four pints, (four pounds. Ed.) : 
Boil to two pints; (two paunds and a half. Ld.) 

Unper this form the elm bark has been highly celebrated 
for the cure of certain cutaneous eruptions, but undeservedly, 
according to the experience of the most judicious practitioners. 


DecoctuM veratTrRi. Lond. 

- Decoction of White Hellebore. 
Take of 

The root of white hellebore, in powder, one ounce ; 

Water, two pints; . 

Rectified spirit of wine, two fluidounces. 
Boil the water with the root to one pint, and strain ; after the 

liquor is cold, add to it the spirit. 

Tuis decoction is only used externally as a wash in tinea 
capitis, lepra, psora, &c. When the skin is very tender and 
irritable, it should be diluted with an equal quantity of water. 
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Cuar. XX V.—MUCILAGES. 


Muciiaco amy, Dub. 
Mucilage of Starch. 
Take of 
Starch, half an ounce ; 
Water, one pint. 
Triturate the starch, gr adually adding the water; then boil 
them a little. 


Ed. Lond. 
Take of 
Starch, three drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 
Triturate the starch with the water, gradually added, and 
boil, till it become a mucilage. 


Tue mucilage thus formed is very ect in those cases 
where a glutinous substance is required ; it is often successful- 
ly employed asa glyster, in diarrhoeas depending on acrimony 
in the intestines. 


MUCILAGO ASTRAGALI TRAGACANTHE. Lid. 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces. * 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then triturate carefully, that 
the gum may be dissolved ; and press the mucilage through 
a linen cloth. 


MucILaGo GUMMI TRAGACANTHE. Dub. 
Mucilage of Gum Tragacanth. 
Take of 
Gum tragacanth, in powder, two drachms ; 
Water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Micérave: in a close vessel, till the gum be dissolved; then 
strain the mucilage through linen. 


GoM TRAGACANTH is difficultly soluble in water. When 
macerated in it, it swells, but does not dissolve. . To effect 
the solution, it must be beaten into a paste with some of the 
water, and the rest of the water must be added gradually, 








? 
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and incorporated with the paste, by beating them together. — 
Gum tragacanth is a very tenacious substance, and requires — 
a very lar ge proportion of water to form a fluid mucilage. 


MuctiaGo AcAcié ARABIC. Ed. 
Mucilage of Gum Arabre. 
Take of 
Gum Arabic, in powder, one part ; 
Boiling water, two parts. 
Digest with frequent agitation until the gum be dissolved; 
then press the mucilage through linen. 


Mucixaco acacta&. Lond. 
Mucilage of Acacia. 
Take of 
Gum Arabic in powder, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, half a pint. 
Triturate the gum with the water, gradually added until it be 
dissolved. 


MuciLaGo GUMMI ARABICI. Dub, 
Mucilage of Gum Arabic. 
Take of 
Gum Arabic, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
‘Boiling water, eight ounces by measure. 
Digest with frequent agitation till the gum be diewaWweas then 
strain the mucilage through linen. 


Ir is very necessary to pass the mucilage through linen, in 
order to free it from pieces of wood and other impurities § 
which always adhere to the gums the linen may be placed in § 
a funnel. ) 

Mucilage of gum arabic is very useful in many operations 
in pharmacy ; it is also much used for properties peculiar to 
substances of its own class ; and of all the gums, it seems to 
be the purest. 


Decoctum cyponim. Lond. 
Decoction of Quince-seed. 
Take of 
Quince-seeds, two drachms ; 
Water, one pint. 
Boil, with a slow fire, for ten ne oatee: and strain. 


Tus mucilage, though sufficiently agreeable, is perfectly 
superfluous, especially as it is apt to spoil, from being mixed 


~ with the other principles of the seeds soluble in water. It | | 


is, besides, never so transparent as mucilage carefully pre- 


\ 
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pared from gum arabic, is not cheaper, and is unfit for many : 
purposes, being coagulated by acids. 





Cuar. XXVIL—SYRUPS. 


Syrupr. Dud. 
Syrups. 

In making syrups, where neither the weiglit of the sugar, 
nor the manner in which it should be dissolved are di- 
rected, the following rule is to be followed : 

| Take of 

| Double refined sugar, in fine powder, twenty-nine ounces ; 
The liquor prescribed, one pint. 

Gradually add the sugar, and digest with frequent agitation, 
in a close vessel, and in a moderate heat, until it be dis- 
solved; then set it aside for twenty-four hours; take off 
the scum, and pour off the syrup from the feces, if there 


be any. 


Syrups are to be kept in a place whose temperature never 
exceeds 50° Fahr. 


Syrups are solutions of sugar in any watery fluid, whether 
simple or medicated. Simple syrup is nutritious and demul- 
}cent. When made of fine sugar, it is transparent and co- 
|lourless. If necessary, it is easily clarified, by beating to a 
| froth the white of an egg, with three or four ounces of wa- 
| ter, mixing it with the syrup, and boiling the mixture for a few 
seconds, until the albumen coagulates, and enveloping all 
heterogeneous matters, forms a scum, which may be easily 
taken off, or separated by filtration. When, instead of sim- 
ple water, any other fluid is used for dissolving the sugar, 
the syrup is ce said to be medicated. Medicated syrups 
are prepared with expressed juices, infusions, decoctions, or 
saline fluids. The object of forming these into syrups is 
either to render them agreeable to the palate, or to preserve 
them from fermentation. In the latter case, the quantity of 
sugar added becomes a matter of great importance; for, if 
too much be employed, the sugar will separate by cry- 
stallization; and, if too little, instead of preventing fermen- 
tation, it will accelerate it. About two parts of sugar to 
one of fluid are the proportions directed by the British col- 
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leges with this view. But, as in some instances a larger J 
quantity of fluid is added, and afterwards reduced to the © 
proper quantity by decoction, it will not be superfluous to 
point out some circumstances, which shew the evaporation — 
to be carried far enough. These are the tendency to form § 
a pellicle on its surface, when a drop of it is allowed to cool; 
the receding of the last portion of each drop, when poured — 
out drop by drop, after it is cold; and what is most to be — 
relied on, its specific gravity when boiling hot, being about 
1.3; or 1.385, when cold. The syrup which remains, after 
all the crystallizable sugar has been separated from it, has 
been much, and probably justly, recommended by some for 
the preparation of medicated syrups and electuaries, although 
its pharmaceutical superiority is actually owing to its impu- 
rity. 


SyRUPUS SIMPLEX. Ed. 
Semple Syrup. 
Take of 
Refined sugar, fifteen parts ; 
Water, eight parts. 
Let the sugar be dissolved by a gentle heat in the water, and 
boiled a little, so as to form a syrup. 


SYRUPUS SIMPLEX. Lond. 
Simple Syrup. 

Take of 

Refined sugar, two pounds and a half ; 

Water, one pint. mn 
Dissolve the sugar in the water, in a water-bath ; let it stand 

for twenty-four hours, then skim it, and decant off the 

pure syrup from the feeces, if there be any. | 

Simpue syrup should have neither flavour nor colour, and 
is more convenient in extemporaneous prescriptions than su- 
gar undissolved. 


SYRUPUS ALTHEE OFFICINALIS. Ld. 
Syrup of Marshmallow. 

Take of 
Fresh marshmallow roots, sliced, one part ; 

Waiter, ten parts ; 
Refined sugar, four parts. 

Boil the water with the roots, down to one-half, and strain 
the liquor, with strong expression. Set aside the strained _ 
decoction till the faeces have subsided; add the sugar to” 
the depurated decoction, and boil so as to make a syrup. 





| 
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Syrurus attHazm. Lond. 
Syrup of Marshmallow. 






Take of 
§ § §6Fresh root of Paaveluanllar bruised, half a pound ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds ; 


Water, four pints. | 
Boil the water with the marshmallow root to one-half, and 


press out the liquor when cold. Set it at rest for twenty- 

four hours; and after the faeces have subsided, pour off the 

decoction. Add the sugar, and boil it to a proper consis- 

tence. 

Tuis is merely a mucilaginous syrup, and is chiefly used in 
nephritic cases, for sweetening emollient decoctions, and the 


like. 


SYRUPUS DIANTHI CARYOPHYLLI. Ld. 

| Syrup of Clove July-flower. 

Take of 

Clove July-flowers, fresh gathered and freed from the 
heels, one part ; 

Boiling water, four parts; 

| Refined sugar, seven parts. 

| Macerate the “petals i in the water for twelve hours ; an dis- 

solve in the filtered infusion the sugar in powder, by a 

gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 


SyRUPUS CARYOPHYLLI RUBRI. Dub. 
Syrup of Clove July-flower. 
Take of 
_ The petals of fresh clove July- flowers, without the heels, two 
| . pounds ; 
Boiling water, six pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours in a glass vessel ; and in the strain- 
ed liquor dissolve refined sugar, so as to form a syrup. 


As the beauty of the colour isprincipally attended to in this 
syrup, no force should be nsed in expressing the infusion 
from the flowers. 

Some have substituted to it one easily prepared at seasons 
when the flowers are not to be procured : An ounce of «pice- 
cloves is infused for some days in twelve ounces of white 
wine, the liquor strained, and with the addition. of twenty 
ounces of sugar, boiled to tle proper consistence of a syrup, 
to which a little cochineal gives a colour exactly similar to 
that prepared from the clove July-flower; and its flavour is 
of the same kind, though not so pleasant. The counterfeit 
may be readily « detected, by adding to a little of the syrup 
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some alkaline salt or ley; which will change the genuine sy- 
rup to a green colour; but, in the counterfeit, it will make 
no such alteration, only varying the shade of the red. 


Syrupus croci. Lond. 


Syrup of Saffron. 
Take of . 


Saffron, one ounce; 

Boiling water, one pint ; ee 

Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. : 
Macerate the saffron in the water for twelve hours, in a 

loosely covered vessel ; and dissolve the sugar in the strain- 

ed liquor. 

SAFFRON Is very well fitted for making a syrup. It is said - 
to be a pleasant cordial, and gives a fine colour to juleps. 


SYRUPUS TOLUIFERH BALsaMI, Ld. 
Syrup of Balsam of Tolu. | 

Take of 

Common syrup, two pounds ; | 

Tincture of balsam of Tolu, one ounce. wor 
‘With the syrup just prepared, and when it has almost grown — 

cold, after having been removed from the fire, gradually 

mix the tincture with constant agitation. 


Sykupus ToLuranus. Lond. 
Syrup of Tolu. 
Take of 
‘The balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Boiling water, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 
Boil the balsam in the water for half an hour in a covered 
vessel, stirring it occasionally ; strain the liquor when cold, 
and add the sugar as in making simple syrup. | 


Tue intention of the contrivers of the twe foregoing pro- 
cesses seems to have been somewhat different. In the latter, 
which is-certainly the most elegant, the benzoic acid of the 


balsam alone is contained; the other syrup contains the — 


whole substance of the balsam in larger quantity. ‘They are ; 
both moderately impregnated with the agreeable flavour of © 
the balsam. 


SYRUPUS VIOLE oDORATS, Ld. 
| Syrup of Violets. 

Take of | 

_ Fresh violets, two parts; 
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Boiling water, eight parts ; 

Refined sugar, fiiteen parts. — oP 
Macerate the violets in the water, for twenty-foui*hours, in a 

covered glass or glazed earthen vessel; then strain without 

expression, and to the strained infusion add the sugar. 


Syrupus viota. Dub. 
Syrup of Violets. 
| Take of 
| The fresh petals of the violet, two pounds ; 
Boiling water, five pints. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; afterwards strain the liquor, 
_ without expression, through thin linen. Add double refi- 
ned sugar, that it may be made a syrup. ) 


| Tus syrup has a very agreeable flavour; and, in the 
| quantity of a spoonful or two, proves to children gently laxa- 
| tive. It is apt to lose, in keeping, the elegant blue colour, 
for which it is chiefly valued ; and hence some have been in- 
| duced to counterfeit it, with materials whose colour is more 
| permanent, and which are more easily obtained. If the sy- 
| rup be genuine, acids will change it red, and alkalies green; 
| but if counterfeit, these changes will not happen. From this 
| mutability of colour, the syrup *of violet forms an excellent 
| test of the presence of acids and alkalies; and it is also obvi- 
| ous that a prescriber would be deceived, if he should expect, 
by means of it, to give a red tinge to acidulated, or blue to 
| alkalized juleps or mixtures. 


SYRUPUS ROSE GALLICH. Ed. 
Syrup of Red Roses. 
| Take of 
The dried-petals of red roses, one part; 
~ Refined sugar, two parts; 
Boiling water, nine parts. | 
Macerate the rose leaves in the water, for twelve hours; then 
boil a little, and strain the liquor; add to it the sugar, and 
boil again for a little, so as to form a syrup. 
_ Tuts syrup is supposed to be mildly astringent, but is pring, 
cipally valued on account of its red colour. 


SYRUPUS ROSE CENTIFOLIA. » Ed. 
| Syrup of Hundred-leaved Roses. — 
Take of 
The fresh petals of the hundred-leaved rose, one part; 
Boiling water, four parts ; 
Refined sugar, three parts ; 
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“Macerate the ;-etals in the water for twelve hours; then to _ 
the strained infusion add the sugar, and boil them into a 


syrup, 


Syrupus rosm. Lond. 
, Syrup of Roses. 
Take of 
The dried petals of the hundred-leaved rose, seyen ounces ; 
Refined sugar, six pounds ; 
Boiling water, four pints. 

Macerate the roses in the water for twelve hours, and strain. 
Evaporate the strained liquor, in a water-bath, to two pints 
and a half, and add the sugar, as-directed for making syrup. — 
Tus syrup is an agreeable and mild purgative for children, 

in the dose of half a spoonful, or a spoonful. It likewise 

proves gently laxative to adults; and with this intention may 
be of service in costive habits. 


| SYRUPUS CASSIZ SENNE. Ed. 
Syrup of Senna. 
‘Take of 3 

Senna leaves, two ounces; 

Boiling water, a pound and a half; | 

Molasses, eight ounces. A 
Macerate the leaves in the water in a slightly covered vessel 

for four hours, and strain, then add the syrup, and boil 

with a gentle heat to the thickness of the molasses. 


Syrupus sENNE. Dub. 
Syrup of Senna. 
Take of | 
Manna, 
Refined sugar, each one pound ; 
Senna, half an ounce; 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate the senna in the water, in a covered vessel, for 
twelve hours ; then, with the strained liquor, mix the ma- 
na and the sugar, so that they may be dissolved, 


% 


Lond. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, two ounces 3 
Fennel seeds, bruised, one ounce ; 
Manna, three ounces ; 
Refined sugar, one pound ; 
Boiling water, a pint. 
Macerate with a gentle heat the senna leaves and seeds in the 
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water for twelve hours. Strain the liquor, and mix with 
it the manna and sugar, then boil to a proper thickness. 


Tuis preparation, which is intended to be an officinal sub-_ 
stitute for an excellent nursery purgative, is a proof of the 
impropriety of colleges sanctioning prescriptions which they 
| have not brought to the test of experiment. Mr Phillips found, 
that the proportions as given by the Dublin college yielded, 
instead of a fluid syrup, a substance so thick, that it could 
not even be shaked out of an inverted vessel, owing to the 
crystallization of the manna. ‘Treacle is the best addition for 
forming infusion of senna into a syrup, as it has no tendency 
to crystallize, and covers its taste so completely, that children 
take it readily. 


Syrupus rHamni. Lond. 
Syrup of Buckthorn. 

Take of . 

The fresh juice of buckthorn berries, four pints ; 
Ginger, sliced, 

Pimento, powdered, each half an ounce ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds and a half. 

Set aside the juice for three days that the feeces may subside, 
and then strain it. ‘To one pint of the defeecated juice, 
add the ginger and pimento; then macerate with « gentle 
heat for four hours, and filter. Boil away the rest of the 
juice to one pint and a half; mix the liquors, and add the 
sugar as directed for making syrup. 

Tuis preparation, in doses of three or four spoonfuls, 
operates as a brisk cathartic. The principal inconveniences 
attending it are, its being very unpleasant, and its occasioning 

a thirst and dryness of the mouth and fauces, and sometimes 

violent gripes; these effects may be prevented by drinking 

liberally of water gruel, or other warm liquids during the 
operation. 


SYRUPUS CITRL AURANTII. Ld. 
Syrup of Orange peel. 
Take of 
The fresh outer rind of Seville oranges, three ounces; 
Boiling water, one pound and a half; 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Macerate the rind in the water for twelve hours in a covered 
vessel ; then add to the filtered liquor the sugar, in powder, 
and, with a gentle heat, form a syrup. 
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Syrupus aurantu. Dub. 
Syrup of Orange-peel. 
Take of 
Fresh outer rind of Seville oranges, eight ounces ; 
Boiling water, six pints. 
Macerate for twelve hours, in a close vessel; and, in the 
strained liquor, dissolve refined sugar to make a syrup. 


SYRUPUS AURANTIORUM. Lond. 
Orange Syrup. 
Take of 
Fresh orange rind, two ounces ; 
Boiling water, one pint. 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 


_ Macerate the rind in the water, in a loosely covered vessel, for 


twelve hours; then pour off the liquor, and add to it the 
sugar. 


In making this syrup, itis particularly necessary that the 
sugar be previously powdered, and dissolved in the infusion, 
with as gentle a heat as possible, to prevent the exhalation of 
the volatile parts of the peel. With these cautions, the syrup 
proves a very elegant and agreeable one, possessing a great 
share of the fine flavour of the orange-peel. 


SYRUPUS CITRI MEDICI. id. 


Syrup of Lemons. 
Take of 
Juice of lemons, filtered after the faeces have subsided, three 
parts 5 


Refined sugar, five parts. 
Dissolve the sugar. 


SYRUPUS LIMONIS. Dud. 
Syrup of Lemons. 
Take of 
Strained lemon juice, one pint ; 
Refined sugar, two pounds. - 
Dissolve the sugar in the lemon juice, as directed for syrup. 


SYRUPUS LimMonuUM. Lond. 
Lemon Syrup. 
‘Take of | | 
Lemon juice, strained, one pint ; 
Refined suyar, two pounds. . 
Dissolve the sugar in the lemon juice, in the same manner as 
directed for the formation of simple syrup. 
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Syrupus mort. Lond. 
Syrup of Mulberry. 
Take of 
Mulberry juice, strained, one pint 5 | vb 
Refined sugar, two pounds. — 
| Dissolve the sugar in the mulberry juice, as directed for syrup. 


Turse are very pleasant cooling syrups; and with this in- 
tention they are occasionally used in draughts and juleps, for 
| quenching thirst, abating heat, &c. in bilious or inflammatory 
| distempers. They are sometimes likewise employed in gar- 
| garisms for inflammations of the mouth and tonsils. 


Syrupus aceti. Ed. 
Syrup of Vinegar. 
Take of © 
Vinegar, five parts ; 
‘ Refined sugar, seven parts ; 
Boil them, so as to form a syrup. 

Tuis is to be considered as simple syrup merely acidulated, 
and is by no means unpleasant. It is employed in mucilagi- 
nous mixtures, and the like; and, on account of its cheap- 
ness, it is often preferred to syrup of lemons. 


Syrupus atti. Dub. 
Syrup of Garlic. 
Take of | 
Garlic, sliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, two pints. 
Macerate the garlic in the water, in a covered vessel, for 
twelve hours; then add the sugar to the strained liquor, 
and form a syrup. 


Tuis is a very disagreeable syrup; but when we wish to 
extract the virtues of garlic by a watery menstruum, it is the 
best means we can employ. 


SYRUPUS SCILLE MARITIME. Ed. 
Syrup of Squills. 

Take of 

Vinegar of squills, four parts ; 

Refined sugar, in powder, seven parts. 
Dissolve the sugar with a gentle heat, so as to form a syrup. 

Tuts syrup is used chiefly in doses of a spoonful or two, 
for promoting expectoration, which it does very powerfully. 
It is also given as an emetic to children. 
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SYRUPUS COLCHICI AUTUMNALIS. Ed. 
Syrup of Colchicum. 

Take of ; 

Colchicum root, fresh, cut into thin slices, one ounce; 
Vinegar, sixteen ounces ; 
Refined sugar, twenty-six ounces. 

Macerate the root in the vinegar for two days, occasionally 
shaking the vessel ; then strain the infusion with gentle ex- 
pression. “To the strained infusion add the sugar, and boil 
a little so as to form a syrup. 


Tus syrup seems to be the best preparation of the colchi- 
cum. We must take care to gather this root in the proper 
season ; and, from errors in this particular, we are to ascribe 
the uncertainty in the effects of this medicine as found in the 
shops. 

It is chiefly employed as a diuretic, and may be taken from 
a drachm or two to the extent of an ounce or more. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ed. 


i Syrup of White Poppy. 
Take of 
White poppy heads, dried, and freed from the seeds, one 
part ; 


Boiling water, fifteen parts ; 

Refined sugar, two parts. i 
Macerate the sliced heads in the water for twelve hours ; boil 

the infusion till only one-third part of the liquor remain 5 

then strain the decoction with strong expression. Boil the 

strained decoction to one-half, and strain again; lastly, ~ 


add the sugar, and boil a little, so as to form a syrup. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS. Lond. 
Syrup of Poppy. 

Take of 

The heads of white poppies, dried and bruised, without 
the seeds, fourteen ounces ; 

Refined sugar, two pounds; 

Boiling water, two gallons and a half. 

Macerate the capsules in the water for twelve hours; boil 
them to one gallon in a water bath, and strongly press 
out the decoction. Boil this down, after being strained, 
to two pints, and strain it while hot ; set it aside for twelve 
hours that the faeces may subside. Boil the liquor, pour- 
ed off from the feces, to one pint, and dissolve the sugay — 
in it, in the manner directed for making syrup. 
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SyrupUS PAPAVERIS aLBI. Dub. 
Syrup of White Poppy. 
Take of 
White poppy-heads, gathered unripe, dried, and emptied 
of their seeds, one pound ; 
| Boiling water, three pints. 
| Slice and bruise the heads, then pour on the water, and ma- : 
| _cerate for twelve hours ; express the liquor, and evaporate | 
in a moderate heat to one pint; strain through thin flan-. 
nel, and set aside for six hours, to allow the feces to sub- 
side; to the decanted liquor add the sugar, and make into 

a syrup. 

Tuts syrup, impregnated with the narcotic matter of the 
poppy heads, is given to children, in doses of two or three 
drachms, and to. adults, of half an ounce to an ounce and 
| upwards, for easing pain, procuring rest, and ‘answering the 
other intentions of mild opiates. Particular care is requisite 
in its preparation, that it may be always made, as nearly as 
possible, ofthe same strength; and accordingly the colleges 
have been very minute in their descriptions of the process, 
although, as Mr Phillips remarks, the use of a water-bath in 


| forming the decoction, as directed by the London College, 
is unnecessary. 


Syrupus opir. Dub. 
Syrup of Opium. 
Take of ‘ 
Watery extract of opium, eighteen grains ; 
Boiling water, eight ounces by measure. 
Macerate until the opium be dissolved, then add sugar sO as 
to make a syrup. 


Tuis syrup is an elegant substitute for the former. It is 
made with infinitely less trouble, and is always of an uniform 


strength. It contains about two grains and a half of opium 
in ihe ounce. 


SYRUPUS PAPAVERIS ERRATICI. Dub. 
Syrup of Red Poppy. 

Take of , 

The fresh petals of the red poppy, one pound ; 
Boiling water, twenty ounces, by measure. 

Put the flowers by degrees into the boiling water. After this, 
the vessel being removed from the fire, and taken out of 
the bath, macerate for twelve hours; then press out the 
liquor, and set it apart, that the faeces may subside. Last- 
ly, make it into a syrup with refined sugar. 
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Syrurus RHa@apDos. Lond: 
Syrup of Red Poppy. 
Take of 
_ Fresh petals of red poppy, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one pint and two fluidounces; 
Refined sugar, two pounds and a half. > 


_ Gradually put the petals into the water, heated in a. ane 


bath, stirring it occasionally ; then having removed the ves- 
sel from the fire, macerate for twelve hours ; express the. 
liquor, and set it aside to let the impurities settle at the 
bottom : then add the sugar, as directed for syrup. 


Tue design of putting the flowers into boiling water in a 
water-bath is, that they may bea little scalded, so as to shrink 
enough to be all immerged in the water: without this pre- 
caution they can scarce ‘be all got in; but they are to be con- 
tinued no longer over the fire than till this effect is produced, 
lest the liquor become too thick, and the syrup be rendered 


ROBY: 
As a medicine it is perfectly insignificant. | ; 


SYRUPUS AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. » Ed. 
Syrup of Ginger. 
Take of 
Ginger root in powder, six drachms ; 
Boiling water, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, twenty-two ounces. 
Macerate the ginger in the water, in a close vessel, for twenty- 
four hours : strain the infusion, add the sugar, and dissolve 
it with a gentle heat. 


SYRUPUS ZINGIBERIS. Dub. 

Syrup of Ginger. 

Take of 
Ginger, bruised, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints. 

Macerate for twenty-four hours, and strain ; then add the re- 
fined sugar, and make into a syrup. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Ginger, sliced, two ounces ; 
Boiling water, one pint; , 
Refined sugar, two pounds. 
Macerate the ginger in the water for four hours, and strain 
then add the sugar as directed for making syrup: 





a 
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Tuts is an agreeable and moderately aromatic syrup, im- 
pregnated with the flavour and virtues of the ginger. 









~ Cuap. XXVII.—MEDICATED HONEYS. 


Met pespumatum. Dub. Lond. kd. 

| Clarified Honey. 

Melt the honey in a water-bath, and remove the scum as it 
rises. 

In this simple process, the honey is rendered so liquid by 
the heat of the boiling water, that the wax and other lighter 
‘impurities which it commonly contains rise to the surface, in 
the form of a scum, which is easily removed. At the same 
jtime, sand, or any heavy mixture of that kind, sinks to the | 
‘bottom. — : | | 
| Honey was supposed to be peculiarly balsamic, and was 
jtherefore at one time much used in pharmacy. But as its 
isaccharine matter is absolutely of the same nature with that 
jof sugar, and as the extraneous matters which it always con- 
jtains make it disagree with the stomachs of many individuals, 
the number of medicated honeys has been much diminished, 
Jand their place in some instances supplied by syrups. Medi- 
jcated honeys are known to be of a proper consistence, by al- 
lowing a small quantity to cool on a plate, if, when divided 
iby the edge of a spoon, the portions do not immediately re- 
junite, or if the specific gravity, when hot, be 1.26, or 1.31, 
when cold. 


OxymeL. Dub. 
Oxymel. 
Take of : 
Honey, two pounds; 
Distilled vinegar, one pint. 
Boil in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, to the consistency of 
a syrup, skimming it. | 


| Ed. 

Take of | 

| Clarified honey, three parts ; 

Distilled vinegar, two parts ; 
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Boil down in a glass vessel, with a gentle fire, to a proper 
thickness. 


OXYMEL SIMPLEX. Lond. 
Szmple Oxymel. 

Take of 

Clarified honey, two pounds ; 

Acetic acid, one pint, ‘i 
Boil down with a gentle fire, in a glass vessel, to a proper 

thickness. | 

Tuts syrup is now rarely prepared by the apothecary, but 
is a favourite and useful domestic remedy in colds, and slight 
sore throats. 


MEL suBBoRATIS Sopz. Hd. Meu soracis. Lond. 
Honey of Borax. 
‘Take of 
Subborate of soda, powdered, one drachm, (one part, /d.) 
Clarified honey, an ounce, (eight parts, Ed.) 
Mix them. 
Tus is an useful formula, much employed as a detergent 
in aphthze and ulcers of the mouth. 


OxyYMEL coLcHicr. Dud. 
Oxzymel of Meadow Saffron. 
‘Fake of 
The fresh root of meadow saffron, cut into thin slices, one 
ounce; | 
Distilled vinegar, one pint; 
Clarified honey, two pounds, by weight. 

Macerate the root of meadow saffron with the vinegar, in a 
glass vessel, with a gentle heat, for forty-eight hours. 
Strain the liquor, pressed out strongly from the root, and 
add the honey. Lastly, boil the mixture, frequently stir- 
ring it with a wooden spoon, to the thickness of a syrup. 


_ Tus is an active preparation, but its use may be entirely 
superseded by the syrup of the same root. 


MEL ros@ Gatiica. Lad. 
Honey of Red Roses. 
‘Take of | 
Red rose leaves, dried, one ounce; 
Boiling water, one pound ; 
Clarified honey, sixteen ounces. 
Macerate the petals for six hours in the water, add the honey 
to the filtered liquor, and boil down to a proper thickness. — 
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Met rosx. Dub. - 
Honey of Roses. ue 
Take of 
The petals of red rose buds, previously dried, with the 
heels cut off, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Honey, five pounds. | 
Macerate the rose leaves in the water for six hours; then mix 
the honey with the strained liquor, and boil the mixture to 
the thickness of a syrup, removing the scum. 


Lond. 
Take of : 
Red rose petals, dried, four ounces ; 
Boiling water, three pints ; 
Clarified honey, five pounds. 
Macerate the petals in the water for six hours; then add the 
honey to the filtered liquor, and boil down to a proper 
consistence in a water-bath. 


| ‘Tuts preparation is not unfrequently used as a mild, cool- 
| ing detergent, particularly in gargles for ulcerations and ih- 
} flammation of the mouth and tonsils. ‘The rose-buds here 
used should be hastily dried, that they may the better pre- 
serve their astringency. 

The Dublin college, in making this and some similar pre- 
| parations, used unclarified honey, with the idea, probably, 
| that it may be equally well clarified in the course of the pre- 
| paration itself. This is no doubt true; but as we do not 
| know what effect the clarification may have on the active 
| substances added to the honey, we think that the use of clari- 
| fied honey, as directed by the London college, is preferable. 


OxyMEL sciLL&. Lond. Dub. 
Oxymel of Squills. 
Take of | 

Clarified honey, three pounds ; 

Vinegar of squills, two pints. 
| Boil them in a glass vessel, with a slow fire, to the thickness 
| of a syrup, (a proper thickness, Lond. ) 

Oxymex of squills is a useful aperient, detergent, and ex- 
pectorant, and of great service in humoral asthmas, coughs, 
and other disorders where thick phlegm abounds. It is 
given in doses of two or three drachms, along with some aro- 
| matic water, as that of cinnamon, to prevent the great nau 
| sea which it would otherwise be apt to excite. In large doses 
it proves emetic, 


— 
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OxyMEL @ruGINIS. Dub. 
Oxymel of Verdegris. 


LINIMENTUM ©RUGINIS. Lond. 
Liniment of Verdegris. 
Take of 
Prepared verdegris, one ounce ; 
Vinegar, seven ounces, by measure; 
_ Clarified honey, fourteen ounces, by weight. 
Dissolve the verdegris in the vinegar, and strain it through 
linen ; then add the honey, and boil the whole to a proper 
thickness. 


Wuen properly diluted with water, this preparation has 
been recommended in venereal ulcerations of the mouth and | 


_ tonsils ; although from the risk of a portion of it being swal- 


lowed, other detergent gargles are to be preferred. Exter- 
nally it is applied, mixed with any digestive ointment, to de- 
stroy fungous flesh, and to excite unhealthy ulcers. 





Cuap. XXVIII. 


EMULSIONS ann MIXTURES. 


In this chapter we comprehend those mixtures in which 
oils, and other substances, insoluble in water, are mixed with, 
and suspended in watery fluids, by means of viscid substan- 
ces, such as mucilage and syrups. 


MisturA AMYGDALARUM. Lond. 
Almond Mixture. — 
Take of 
Almond confection, two ounces ; 
Distilled water, one pint. . 
Triturate the confection with the water gradually added to 
it, until they mix; then strain. 


Lac amyepaLaz. Dub. 
iy Almond Milk. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds, blanched, an ounce and a half; 
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Refined sugar, half an ounce; 
Water, two pints and a half. 

Triturate the almonds with the sugar, adding the water by 
degrees, and strain. 


EMULSIO AMYGDALI ComMUNIS. Ld. 
Almond Emulsion. 
| Take of 
| Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, two pounds and a half. 

Blanch the almonds by!steeping them for a little in hot wa- 
ter, and peeling them; then beat them diligently with the - 
sugar in a stone mortar, gradually pouring on the water, 
and strain the liquor. 


EMULSIO ACACIZ ARABICH. Lid. 
| Arabic Emulsion. 

Take of 

Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces ; 

Almonds, one ounce; 

Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 

Water, two pounds and a half. 

| Blanch the almonds, by steeping them in hot water, and 
peeling them; then beat them diligently in a stone mortar, 
first with the sugar, and then with the mucilage, gradually 
adding the water afterwards ; lastly, strain through linen. 


Emutsio araBica. Dub. 
Arabic Emulsion. 

| Take of 

| Gum arabic, in powder, two drachms ; 

Sweet almonds, blanched, 

Refined sugar, each half a drachm ; 

Decoction of barley, one pint. . 

§ Dissolve the gum in the warm decoction, and when it is al- 
most cold, pour it upon the almonds, previously well beaten 
with the sugar, and at the same time triturate them toge- 
ther so as to form an emulsion, and then filter. 


AL these emulsions may be considered as possessing near- 
ly the same qualities. ‘They are merely mechanical suspen- 
sions of oil of almonds in watery fluids, by means either of 
the mucilage with which it is naturally combined in the al- 
monds by itself, or assisted by the addition of gum arabic and 
sugar. Therefore, on standing for some days, the oily mat- 
ter separates and rises to the top, not in a pure form, but like 
thick cream. By heat the same decomposition is immediate- 
lly effected. 
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Great care should be taken that the almonds have not be- 
come rancid by keeping, which not only renders the emule 
sion extremely unpleasant, a circumstance of great conse- 
quence in a medicine that requires to be taken in large quan- 
tities, but likewise gives it injurious qualities. 

The almonds are blanched by infusing them in boiling wa- 
ter, and peeling them. ‘The success of the preparation de- 
pends upon beating the almonds to a smooth pulp, and tritu- — 
rating them with each portion of the watery fluid, so as to 
form an uniform mixture before another portion be added. 

‘These liquors are principally used for diluting and correct- 
ing acrimonious humours; particularly in heat of urine and 
stranguries, arising either from a natural acrimony of the 
juices, or from the operation of cantharides, and other irrita- 
ting medicines. In these cases, they are to be drunk frequent- 
ly, to the quantity of half a pint or more at a time. 2 


EimMvuLsio cAMPHORE. Ld. 
Camphor Emulsion. 
Take of 
Camphor, one scruple; - 
Sweet almonds, 
Refined sugar, of each, half an ounce ; 
Water, a pound and a half. 
Beat the blanched almonds in a stone mortar, with the cam- 
phor and sugar previously well rubbed together, gradually 
adding the water, and then strain. 


Misrura camMpuorsz. Lond. 
: Camphor Mixture. 
Take of 
Camphor, half a drachm ; 
Rectified spirit, ten minims ; 
Water, one pint. 
First triturate the camphor with the spirit, then with the wa- 
ter gradually poured. upon it, and strain. 


Mistura camMpHoraTa. Dub. 
Camphorated Mixture. : 
Take of 
Camphor, one scruple; | 
Rectified spirit of wine, ten drops ; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 
Water, one pint. ie 
Rub the camphor first with the spirit of wine, then with the 
sugar; lastly, add the water, by degrees, during the tritu- 
ration, and strain the mixture through linen. 
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} Nerruer of these mixtures are very permanent, as the 

camphor separates, and swims upon the surface in the course 
of a few days. As extemporaneous prescriptions,, they are, 
i however, very convenient modes of exhibiting that active drug, 
and may be given to the extent of a table spoonful every three 
jor four hours in typhoid feyers. | 


Lac amMmoniaci. Dub. 
| Emulsion of Gum Ammoniac. 
| Take of 
Gum ammoniac, one drachm ; 
-Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. 
Rub the gum resin with the pennyroyal water, gradually 
poured on, until the mixture acquire a milky appearance. 
It is then to be poured through linen. 


Mistura aMMoniaci. Lond. 
Mis«ture of Ammoniac. 
Take of 
Ammoniac, two drachms; 
Water, half a pint. 
| Triturate the ammoniac with the water, gradually added to 
it, until they are thoroughly mixed. | 


Lac as#ratip®. Dud. 
: Emulsion of Assafeetida. 

| Take of 

|  Assafoetida, one drachm ; 

| Pennyroyal water, eight ounces, by measure. 

| Triturate the assafoetida with the water, gradually added to it, 
until it form an emulsion. 


MISTURA ASSAF@TIDX. Lond. 
Mixture of Assafcetida. 
Take of 
Assafoetida, two drachms ; 
Water, half a pint. 
Triturate the assafcetida with the water, gradually added to 
it, until they become thoroughly mixed. 


Tue lac ammoniaci is employed for attenuating tough 
phlegm, and promoting expectoration in humoral asthmas, 
coughs, and obstructions of the viscera. It may be given to 
the quantity of two spoonfuls twice a-day. 
| The assafcetida emulsion answers the same purposes as 

assafcetida in substance, and on some occasions is a more con- 
venient, though very disagreeable mode of exhibiting it. 
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MisTurA FERRI composiTa. Lond. 
Compound Mixture of Iron. 
Take of 

Myrrh in powder, one drachm ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, twenty-five grains ; 
Rose water, seven fluidounces and a half; 
Sulphate of iron in powder, one scruple ; 
Spirit of nutmeg, half a fluidounce ; 
Refined sugar, a drachm. 


‘Triturate the myrrh with the subcarbonate of potass and the 


sugar; and during the trituration, add first the rose water 
and spirit of nutmeg, and lastly the sulphate ofiron. Im- 
mediately put the mixture into a proper glass bottle, and 
keep it well corked. 


Tus is Griffith’s celebrated tonic myrrh mixture. The 
myrrh is rendered more soluble, by forming a kind of soap 
with the alkali; a saponaceous emulsion is next formed, by 
the addition of the water, which is decomposed on the addi- 
tion of the sulphate of iron. The alkali combines with the 
sulphuric acid, while the myrrh and black oxide of iron re- 
main suspended in the mixture. It must be carefully pre- 
served from the action of the air, which would gradually con- 
vert the black oxide of iron into the red. It is not easy to 
powder the myrrh alone. It must be well dried, and powder- 
ed, in very cold weather. | 


Misrura Guaraci. Lond. 
Guaiac Mixture. 
Take of 
Guaiac, one drachm and a half; 
Refined sugar, two drachms ; 
Mucilage of gum arabic, two fluid drachms ; 
Cinnamon water, eight fluidounces. 
Triturate the guaiac with the sugar, then with the mucilage, 
and during the trituration with these, gradually add the 
cinnamon water. 


»[His is one of the best forms of exhibiting guaiac, although 
it is not dissolved, but only mechanically suspended in the 
mixture, by means of the sugar and mucilage. 


Mistrura mMoscui. Lond. 
Musk Mixture. 
Take of 
Musk, 


Gum arabic, powdered, 
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Refined sugar, of each one drachm ; 
Rose water, six fluidounces. 

Rub the musk first with the sugar, then with the gum, and 
add the rose water by degrees. 


Un ess the musk be very thoroughly triturated with the 
sugar and gum before the addition of the water, it soon se- 
parates. An ounce, or an ounce and a half, may be taken 
for a dose. 


PoTio CARBONATIS cALcts. Ed. 
Potion of Carbonate of Lime. 

Take of prepared carbonate of lime, one ounce ; 

Refined sugar, half an ounce ; 

Mucilage of gum arabic, two ounces. 
Triturate together, and then gradually add of 

Water, two pounds and a half; 

Spirit of cinnamon, two ounces. 


Mistura crete. Lond. Dub. 
Mixture of Chalk. 

Take of 
Prepared chalk, half an ounce; 
Refined sugar, three drachms ; 
Gum arabic, powdered, one ounce (halfan ounce, Lond. )’; 
Water, one pint. 

Mix them by trituration. 


Tis is a very elegant form of exhibiting chalk, and is an 
useful remedy in diseases arising from, or accompanied with, 
acidity in the primze vie. It is frequently employed in diar- 
rhoea proceeding from that cause. The mucilage not only 
serves to keep the chalk uniformly diffused, but also improves 
its virtues. Of this medicine a pound or two may be taken 
in the course of a day. 


Mistura cornu usti. Lond. DeEcocrUM CORNU CERVINI, 
Dub. 
Mixture of Burnt Horn ; Decoction of Hartshorn. 

Take of 

Burnt and prepared hartshorn, two ounces ; 

Gum arabic, in powder, one ounce (three drachms, Dub. ) ; 

Water, three pints. » 
Boil, constantly stirring, down to two pints ; and strain. 


PREPARED hartshorn is phosphate of lime in a minute state 
of mechanical division. By boiling in a mucilaginous liquid, 
it is diffused and imperfectly suspended, but not a particle 
of it is dissolved. This is therefore an extremely injudicious 
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preparation ; for phosphate of lime would be much more ea- 
sily and effectually suspended by triturating it with a larger 
proportion of gum arabic, and adding the water gradually. 
But we believe that this preparation has no other action than 
that of a weak mucilage. 


ENEMA CATHARTICUM. Dub, 
Purging Clyster. 
Take of ? 
Manna, one ounce. 
Dissolve in ten ounces, by measure, of 
Compound decoction of chamomile ; then add of 
Olive oil, one ounce ; 


Sulphate of magnesia, half an ounce. 
Mix them. 


ENEMA F@TipuM. Dub. 
fetid Clyster, 


Is made by adding to the former two drachms of the tincture 
of assafoetida. - 


THESE are very useful extemporaneous preparations. 


ACETICA. 
Cuap, XXIX.—_MEDICATED VINEGARS. 


Inrusions of vegetable substances in acetic acid are com- 
monly called Medicated Vinegars. The action of the acid in 
this case may be considered as twofold. 

1. It acts simply as water, in consequence of the great 
quantity of water which enters into its composition, and ge- 
nerally extracts every thing which water is capable of extract- 
ing. 

2. It exerts its own peculiar action as an acid. In conse- 
quence of this it sometimes increases the solvent power of its 
watery portion, or dissolves substances which water alone is 
incapable of dissolving, and in a few instances it impedes the 
solution of substances which water alone would dissolve. 

As acetic acid, in itself sufficiently perishable, has its ten- 
dency to decomposition commonly increased, by the solution 
of any vegetable matter in it, it should never be used as a 
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menstruum, unless where it promotes the solution of the sol- 
vend, as in extracting the acrid principle of squills, colchicum, 
&c. and in dissolving the volatile, and especially the empyreu- 
matic oils, or where it coincides with the virtues of the sol- 
vend. 
ACIDUM ACETICUM AROMATICUM. id. 
Aromatic Acetic Acid. 

Take of 

Rosemary tops, dried, 

Sage leaves, dried, each one ounce ; 

Lavender flowers, dried, half an ounce ; 

Cloves, bruised, half a drachm ; 

Weak acetic acid, two pounds. 

Macerate for seven days, express the liquor, and filter it 
through paper. 

This is given as an improved preparation of the Vinaigre 
des quatre voleurs, which was supposed to be a certain pro- 
phylactic against the contagion of plague and similar diseases, 
It is in fact a pleasant solution of essential oils in vinegar, 
which will have more effect in correcting bad smells, than in 
preventing fever. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM SCILLITICUM. fd. 
Vinegar of Squilis. 

Take of 

Dried squills, one ounce ; 

‘Weak acetic acid, fifteen ounces ; 

Stronger alcohol, an ounce and a half. ‘ 
Macerate the squills in the acetic acid for seven days; then 

press out the liquor, to which add the alcohol ; and when 

the fseces have subsided, pour off the clear liquor. 


ACETUM SCILLE. Lond. 
Vinegar of Squills. 

Take of 
Squills, recently dried, one pound ; 

Acetic acid, six pints ; 
Proof-spirit, half a pint. 

Macerate the squills with the yinegar in a covered glass ves- 
sel, with a gentle heat, for twenty-four hours ; then express 
the liquor, and set it aside until the faeces subside. Last- 
ly, to the decanted liquor, add the spirit. 


Dub. 
Take of 


Squills, recently dried, half a pound ; 
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Vinegar, three pints ; 
Proof-spirit, four ounces. 

Macerate the squills in the vinegar for four days, in a glass 
vessel, frequently agitating it ; then express the acid; to 
which, poured from the feces after they have subsided, add 
the spirit. 
VineGan of squills is a medicine of great antiquity. It is 

a very powerful stimulant ; and hence it is frequently used, 
with great success, as a diuretic and expectorant. ‘The dose 
of this medicine is from a drachm to half an ounce; where 
cradities abound in the first passages, it may be given at first 
in a larger dose, to evacuate them by vomiting. It is most 
conveniently exhibited along with cinnamon, or other agree- 
able aromatic waters, which prevent the nausea it would other- 
wise, even in small doses, be apt to occasion. 


AcetTuM cotcHicr. Lond. 
Vinegar of Meadow Saffron. 
Take of | | 
Fresh root of meadow safiron, sliced, one ounce; 
Acetic acid, one pint ; 
Proof-spirit, one fluidounce. 


for twenty-four hours ; then express the liquor, and set it at 

rest to settle ; lastly, add the spirit to the defecated liquor. 

Turs is substituted for the oxymel of the former edition of 
the London Pharmacopeeia, and appears to be a more con- 
venient form. It is said to be powerfully diuretic. 


ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Dud. 
Camphorated Acetic Aezd. 
Take of 


Acetic acid, six ounces by measure ; 

Camphor, half an ounce ; 

Rectified spirit,-a sufficient quantity. 7 
Reduce the camphor to powder, by means of the spirit; then 

add the acid and dissolve. 


_ACIDUM ACETICUM CAMPHORATUM. Ed. 
Camphorated Acetic Acid. 
Take of 


Strong acetic acid, six ounces 3; 
Camphor, half an ounce. 

Triturate the camphor with a little alcohol ; add it to the acid 
and dissolve. 


Tue alcohol in this preparation is used merely to facilitate 
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the reduction of the camphor to powder ; for the strong ace- 
tic acid is capable of dissolving even a larger proportion of 
camphor than is directed in the above formula. 

This solution is a powerful analeptic remedy. Its vapour, 
snuffed up the nostrils, which is the only method of using it, 
is one of the most pungent stimuli we possess. It is so ex- 
tremely volatile and corrosive, that it is difficult to preserve, 
except in glass phials, with ground glass stoppers, or in small 
gold boxes, such as are used for Henry’s aromatic spirit of 
vinegar, for which it is in fact an officinal substitute. 





Cuap. XXX.—TINCTURES. 


kd. 
Tinctures ought to be made in close glass vessels, and often 
shaked during the preparation. 


THE term Tincture has often been employed in a very 
vague sense. It is now commonly applied to solutions, made 
by infusion or digestion, in alcohol, or diluted alcohol. But 
it is also, though perhaps incorrectly, extended to solutions 
in ether, etherial spirits, and spirit of ammonia. 

Alcohol is capable of dissolving resins, gum-resins, extrac- 
tive, tannin, sugar, volatile oils, soaps, camphor, adipocere, 
colouring matters, acids, alkalies, and some compound salts. 
Many of these, as the gum resins, soaps, extractive, tannin, 
sugar, and saline substances, are also soluble in water, while 
water is capable of dissolving substances, such as gum, gela- 
tin, and most of the compound salts, which are insoluble in 
alcohol. But the insolubility of these substances in the diffe- 
rent menstrua is not absolute, but merely relative ; for a cer= © 
tain proportion of alcohol may be added to a solution of gum 
in water without decomposing it; and a solution of resin in 
alcohol will bear a certain admixture of water without beco- 
ming turbid. ‘Therefore, diluted alcohol, which is a mixture 
| of these two menstrua, sometimes extracts the virtues of he- 

terogeneous compounds more completely than either of them 
separately. | : 

-Alcohol is used as a menstruum, 

1, When the solvend is not soluble, or is only sparingly 
soluble in water. : 

2. When a watery solution of the solvend is extremely 
perishable. 
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3. When the use of alcohol is indicated as well as that 
of the solvend. 

In making alcoholic tinctures, we must observe that the vir- 
tues of recent vegetable matters are very imperfectly extracted 
by spiritous menstrua. They must therefore be previously 
carefully dried, and as we cannot assist the solution by means 
of heat, we must facilitate it by the mechanical division of the 
solvend. A coarse powder often answers best, as, when too 
minute, it is apt to settle and agglutinate. To prevent loss, 
the solution is commonly made in a close vessel, and the heat 
applied must be very gentle, lest it be broken by the expan- 
sion of vapour. 

The action of tinctures on the living system is always com- 
pounded of the action of the menstruum, and of the matters 
dissolved in it. Now, these actions may either coincide with, 
or oppose each other; and as alcohol is at all times a power- 
ful agent, it is evident that no substance should be exhibited 
in the form of a tincture, whose action is different from that 
of alcohol, unless it be capable of operating in so small a 
dose, that the quantity of alcohol taken along with it is in- 
considerable. 

Tinctures are not liable to spoil, as it is called, but they 
must nevertheless be kept in well-closed phials, especially 
when they contain active ingredients, to prevent the evapora- 
tion of the menstruum. 

They generally operate in doses so small, that they are 
rarely exhibited by themselves, but commonly combined with 
some vehicle which ought not to decompose the tincture, or 
at least not separate any thing from it in a palpable form. 

The colleges direct all tinctures to be prepared in closed 
phials, and to be frequently shaken during the reas 


TINCTURA ACACIZ CATECHU. Ld. 
Tincture of Catechu. 
Take of 
Extract of catechu, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, bruised, two ounces ; a 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tinctrura caTEcHU. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Catechu. 
"Take of 
Extract of cateehu, three ounces ; 
Cinnamon, bruised, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
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Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen, Lond.) and 
filter. 


Tue cinnamon is a very useful addition to the catechu, not 
only as warming the stomach, but likewise as covering its 
taste. ° 

This tincture is of service in all kinds of defluctions, ca- 
'tarrhs, looseness, uterine fluxes, and other disorders, where 
astringent medicines are indicated. ‘Two or three tea-spoon- 
fuls may be taken every now and then im red wine, or any 
| other vehicle. 


TINCTURA ALOES socoToRINE. Ld, 
Tincture of Socotorine Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 

Extract of liquorice, an ounce and a half ; 

Stronger alcohol, four ounces ; 

Water, one pound. 
| Digest for seven days, and pour off the depurated tincture. 


Tinctura ALoEs. Dub. 

Hh, Tincture of Aloes. 

| Take of 

| Socotorine aloes, powdered, half an ounce ; 

Extract of liquorice, dissolved in eight ounces of boiling 
water, an ounce and a half; 

| Proof-spirit, eight ounces, by meastire. 

| Digest for seven days, then strain. 


Lond. 

| Take of 

| Extract of spiked aloes, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Extract of liquorice, one ounce and a half; 
Water, a pint ; 
Rectified spirit, four fluidounces. : 

Macerate in a sand bath until the extracts be dissolved, then 
strain. 


Tuis is one of the simplest of the aloétic tinctures, and is 
one of the best formulze for the exhibition of that useful drug 
| ina fluid form. ‘The liquorice is added to cover the taste of 
the aloes, and to assist in suspending it in the fluid. About 
an ounce may be taken for a dose. 


TINCTURA ALOES ET MYRRHE. Zid. 


| Tincture of Aloes and Myrrh, 
| Take of 


Myrrh, in powder, two ounces ; 
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Stronger alcohol, one pound and a half; 
Water, half a pound. 

Mix the alcohol with the water, then add the myrrh; digest 
for four days ; and, lastly, add 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Saffron, cut in pieces, one ounce. 

Digest again for three days, and pour off the tincture from 
the sediment. 


TincTURA ALOES composiTa. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Tincture of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, 
Saffron, of each three ounces; 
Tincture of myrrh, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate for a fortnight, Lond.), and — 
strain. 


Tus is supposed to be an improvement on the elixir pro- 
prietatis of Paracelsus. These tinctures differ considerably 
in strength; the latter contains one part of aloes to eight of 
the menstruum ; the former one to sixteen, while the simple 
tincture already mentioned contains but one to thirty-two. 
In prescription these proportions must be attended to. The 
myrrh and saffron may add to its stimulating properties. 


TINCTURA AMOMI REPENTIS. Lid. 
Tincture of Cardamom. 
Take of | 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, four ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


TincturaA cARDAMOoM!. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cardamom. 


Take of 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, three ounces ; 


Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond.), 
and strain. 7 
Tincture of Cardamoms has been in use for a consider- 

able time. It is a pleasant warm cordial ; and may be taken, 

along with any proper vehicle, in doses of from a drachm to 

a spoonful or two. 
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TINCTURA CARDAMOMI coMposITA. Dub. 
a Compound Tincture of Cardamom. 
Take of " : 
“Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, 
Cochineal, in powder, 
Caraway seeds, each, powdered, two drachms ; 
Cinnamon, bruised, half an ounce; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for fourteen days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Cardamom seeds, 

Caraway seeds, 

Cochineal, of each, powdered, two drachms ; 

Cinnamon-bark, bruised, half an ounce; 

Raisins, stoned, four ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Tuis tincture is somewhat less stimulant than the com- 
pound tincture of cinnamon, which, besides a larger propor- 
tion of aromatics, contains also long pepper. The large pro- 
portion of raisins used by the London college forms only a 
very uneconomical and inelegant method of sweetening an 
aromatic tincture. 


TINCTURA ARISTOLOCHIE SERPENTARIZ. Ed. 
Tincture of Snake-Root. 
Take of 
Virginian snake-root, bruised, two ounces ; 
Cochinea!, in powder, one drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA SERPENTARIZ. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Snake- Root. 
Take of 
Virginian snake-root, sliced and ee three ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven days (macerate far! fourteen, Lond.), and 
strain. 


Tuis tincture, which contains the whole virtues of the root, 
may be taken to the quantity of a spoonful or more every five 
or six hours ; and to this extent it often operates as an useful 
diaphoretic. 

2N 
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Tincrura auranti. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Orange-peel. 
Take of 
Fresh orange-peel, three ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for three days (macerate for fourteen prea Lond. ), 
and strain. 


Tuis tincture is an agreeable bitter, flavoured at the same 
time with the essential oil of the orange-peel. 


TINCTURA BENZOINI COMPOSITA. Ld. 
Compound Tincture of Benzoin. 

Take of 

Benzoin, in powder, three ounces ; 

Balsam of 'Tolu, two ounces ; 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, half an.ounce ;_ 

Stronger alcohol, two pounds. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA BENZOES coMpPosITAs Dub. TInctuRA BENZOIN 
composiTa. Lond. 

Compound Tincture of Benzoin. 

Take of i. | 
Benzoin, three ounces ; 
Purified storax, two ounces 3 
Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 
Socotorine aloes, half an ounce ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 

Digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ds 
and filter. 


THESE preparations may be considered as simplifications 
of some very complicated compositions, which were cele- 
brated under different names; such as Baume de Comman- 
deur, Wade’s balsam, Friars balsam, Jesuits drops, &c. 
These, in general, consisted of a confused farago of discor- 
dant substances. , 


TINCTURA BONPLANDIZ TRIFOLIATHZ. Ed. 'TINcCTURA 
ANGUSTURE. Dub. 
| Lineture of Angustura. 
Take of 
Angustura bark, in coarse powder, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Aneustura bark readily gives out its active principles to 





Take of 


Take of 
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alcohol; hence the tincture is a convenient and useful prepa- 
ration. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORE. Ed; 
j Lincture of Camphor. . 
Take of 
Camphor, one ounce ; 
_ Stronger alcohol, one pound. 
Mix them together, that the camphor may be dissolved. 


It may also be made with a double, or triple proportion of 
camphor. 


Sprrirus cAMPHORA. Lond: 
arate Spirit of Camphor. 
Take of 
Camphor, four ounces; 
Rectified spirit, two pints. 
Mix so as to dissolve the camphor. 


SPIRITUS CAMPHORATUS. Dub. 
Camphorated Spirit. 


Camphor, one ounce ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, eight ounces, by measure. 
Mix so as to dissolve the camphor. 


THEsE solutions of camphor are only employed for exter- 
nal uses, against rheumatic pains, paralytic numbnesses, inflam- 
mations, for discussing tumours, and preventing gangrenes, 
or restraining their progress. ‘They are too pungent to be 
exhibited internally, and cannot be diluted with water, with- 
out being totally decomposed. 


TINCTURA CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZ. Ed. 
Tincture of Cantharides. 
Take of 
Cantharides, bruised, one drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA CANTHARIDIS. Dud; 
Tincture of Spanish Flies. 


Bruised cantharides, two drachms ; 

Cochineal, powdered, half a drachm ; 

Proof-spirit, one pint and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


é 
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Tinctura tyttz#. Lond. « 
Tincture of Cantharides. 

Take of 

Cantharides, bruised, three drachms ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

Tuis tincture contains the active principle of che canthari- 
des, whatever it may be. It is applied externally as a stimu- 
lant and rubefacient, and is sometimes given internally, in 
doses of from ten to twenty drops, as a diuretic, or as a sti- 


mulant in gleets and gonorrhcea. 


TINCTURA CROTONIS ELEUTHERIZ. Ed. ‘TINCTURA CASCA- 
RILLA. Lond. Dub. 
Lincture of Cascarilla. 
Take of 
The bark of cascarilla, powdered, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, Ed. ) 
Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), 
and strain. 


Tue proportion of alcohol is here so large, as indeed it is 
in most of the tinctures of this kind, that it is mezely to be. 
considered as a concealed dram. 


Tinctura casTorEI. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Castor. 
Take of 
Russian castor, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest (macerate, Lond.) for seven days, and strain. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Castor in powder, an ounce and a half; 
Stronger alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


It has been disputed, whether a weak or rectified spirit, 
and whether cold or warm digestion, are preferable for ma- 
king this tincture ; but, from experiment, it appears that cas- 
tor, macerated palit heat, gives out its finer and most 
grateful parts to either spirit, but most perfectly to the recti- 
fied ; that heat enables both to extract the greatest part of its 
grosser and more nauseous matter; and that proof-spirit eX= 
tracts this last more readily then rectified. 

The tincture of castor is recommended in most oe of 
nervous complaints and hysteric disorders: in the latter, it 
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‘sometimes does service, though many have complained of its 
_ proving ineffectual. ‘The Dublin college has two tinctures of — 

castor, which differ only in the one being made with Russian, 
and the other with Canadian castor. ‘The dose is from twen- 
ty drops to forty, fifty, or more. 


Tincrura capsici. Lond, Dub. 

| Tincture of Capsicum. 
Take of 

Capsicum pods, one ounce; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Tuts is a very powerful acrid stimulant. It has been re- 
commended in gangrenous sore throats. 


TINCTURA CINCHONZE LANCIFOLIZ. Ld. 
_ Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Cinchona bark, in powder, four ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days; and filter through paper. 


TincTurRa cancnona&. Dub. 
Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Cinchona bark, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
Diluted alcohol, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA CINCHONE. Lond. 
Tincture of Cinchona. 





Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, in powder, seven ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Tuis tincture is certainly impregnated with the virtues of 
cinchona, but not to such a degree that it can be given in 
sufficient doses to act as cinchona, without exhibiting more 
alcohol than what is proper to be given as a medicine. In- 
deed, we are afraid that this and other bitter and tonic tinc- 
tures, as they are called, are with some only an apology for 
dram-drinking, and that the most certain effects they produce 
are slight degrees of intoxication. ‘That of the London col- 
lege is the best, as containing most bark. 


TINCTURA cINCHON#E composiTa. Lond. Dub. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 


Peruvian bark, powdered, two ounces ; 
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Rind of Seville oranges, dried, one ounce and a half (half 
an ounce, Dud.) ; 

Virginian snake-root, bruised, three drachms; 

Saffron, one drachm ; 

Cochineal, powdered, two scruples ; 

Proof-spirit, twenty fluidounces. 
Digest (macerate, Lond.) for fourteen days, (seven days, 

fd.) and strain, (through paper, Ed. ) 

Tuts is said to be the same with the celebrated Hucham’ s 
Tincture of Bark. 

As a corroborant and stomachic, it is given in doses of two 
er three drachms; but when employed for the cure of inter- 
mittents, it must be taken to a erertee extent. 


TINCTURA LAURI CINNAMOMI. Ld. 
Tincture of Cinnamon. 


Take of 

Cinnamon, bruised, three ounces ; 

Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tinctura cinNaMomI. . Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Cinnamon. 
Take of 
Cinnamon, bruised, three ounces (three ounces and a half, 
~ Dub.) ; 
Proof spirit of wine, two pints. 


Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), 
and strain. 


THE tincture of cinnamon possesses the astringent virtues 
of the cinnamon, as well as its aromatic cordial ones; and in 
this respect it differs from the spirit prepared by distillation. 


TincTURA CINNAMOMI ComposiTa. Ld. 
Compound Tincture of Cinnamon. 


Take of 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, each one ounce ; 
Long pepper, in powder, two drachms ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 

Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond, Dub. 
‘Take of | 
Cinnamon, bruised, six drachms ; ' 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, three drachms ; 
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Long pepper, in powder, 

Ginger, sliced, of each two drachms 3 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Mix and digest for seven days (macerate for fourteen, Lond. ); | 

then strain. 


In their formula, the Dublin and London colleges diminish 
the quantity of cardamom seeds, and substitute for it a pro- 
portion of ginger. ‘This makes no alteration in the virtues of 
the preparation, which is a very warm aromatic, too hot to 
be given without dilution. A tea-spoonful or two may be 
taken in wine, or any other convenient vehicle, in languors, 
weakness of the stomach, flatulencies, and other similar com- 
plaints ; and in these cases it is often employed with er 
tage. . 


Tinctura cotomspz. Ld. Tinctura coLumzo. Dub. 
Tincture of Colomba. 
Take of 
Colomba root, powdered, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


TINCTURA CALUMB&. Lond. 
Tincture of Colomba. 
Take of 
Coiomba root, sliced, two ounces and a half; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Tuis is a very good stomachic tincture, which may be used 
when the stomach will not bear the colomba in powder. 


TINCTURA CONII MACULATI. | 
Tincture of Hemlock. ~ 
Take of 
Hemlock leaves, dried, two ounces 3 
Lesser cardamom uoeae bruised, half an ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Digest for seven day s, and filter through paper. 
Tuis is now first introduced as another anodyne tincture. 
There is some advantage in having a variety of them, as the 
idiosyncrasies 1 In respect to them are often very singular. We | 
have no experience of its powers. 


TINCTURA CONVOLVULI JALAPH. Lid. 
uncture of Jalap. 
Take of 
Jalap, in powder, three ounces ; 


~ 
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Weaker alcohol, fifteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and strain the tincture through paper. 


TIncrura JaLaPz. Lond. 
Tincture of Jalap. 
Take of 
Jalap, in powder, eight ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and filter. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Jalap in coarse powder, five ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


ALCOHOL was formerly ordered for the preparation of this 
tincture; but diluted alcohol is a preferable menstruum, as it 
dissolves the active constituents of the jalap, as well as pure 
alcohol, and is less stimulating. The Dublin is the weakest, 
the London the strongest. 


TincrurRA crocr sativi. Ed. Tincrura croci. Dud. 
Tincture of Saffron. 
Take of 


Saffron, cut in shreds, one ounce ; 
Diluted alcohol, fifteen ounces (one pint, Dud). 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


THE proof-spirit i is a very proper menstruum for extracting 
the medical virtues of the saffron, and affords a convenient 
mode of exhibiting that drug. 


“TINCTURA DIGITALIS PURPURER. Ld. 
Tincture of Foxglove. 
Take of 
The dried leaves of foxglove, one ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, eight ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tinctura pieiTaLis. Dub. 
Tincture of Foxglove. 
Take of 
The leaves of foxglove, (rejecting the larger ones,) dried 
and in coarse powder, two ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 
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Take of 


Leaves of foxglove, dried, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

’ Tuts tincture is a very powerful medicine, and contains 
the virtues of the foxglove in a very manageable form. It 
has been chiefly used to diminish the force of the circulation 
of the blood in hemoptysis, and often with remarkable suc- 
cess. It has been also said to cure incipient phthisis pulmo- 
nalis ; but subsequent experience has not confirmed the first 
trials. Like every other form in which foxglove is given, it 
should be administered in very small doses at first, such as 
from ten to twenty drops, and cautiously increased. | 


TINCTURA FERULE ASSEFQ@TIDEA. Ld. 
Tincture of Assafcetida. 
Take of 
Assafcetida, four ounces; 
| Stronger alcohol, two pounds and a half. , | | 
_ Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. | 


TINCTURA ASSAF@ETIDEZ. Lond, 
Tincture of Assafotida. 
Take of 
 Assafcetida, four ounces ; 
___ Rectified spirit, two pints. 
-Macerate for a fortnight, and filter. | | 


Dub, 
Take of 
Assafoetida, four ounces ; yi 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints ; | 
Water, eight ounces by measure. | 
Add the spirit to the assafcetida, triturated with the water, | 
and digest for seven days; then strain. 
Tuis tincture possesses the virtues of the assafcetida, and 
may be given in doses of from ten drops to fifty or sixty. 


TINCTURA GALBANI. Dub. 
| Tincture of Galbanum. 
Take of 
Galbanum, cut into small pieces, two ounces; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest with a gentle heat for seven days, and strain. 
Tuis tincture, though not so powerful, is less nauseous 
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than that of assafoetida, and therefore in some cases may be 
preferable. | 


Tincrura GaLLarum. Dub. Ld, 
Tincture of Galls. 
Take of 
Galls, in powder, four ounces, (two ounces, Ed. ) 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (sixteen ounces, Ld. ) 
Mix; digest for seven days, and filter. 
Tuis tincture was for the first time introduced into prac- 
tice by the Dublin college, and it is, | have no doubt, the 
most powerful of all the astringent tinctures. 


TINCTURA GENTIANE composita. Lid. 
Compound Tinciure of Gentian. 
Take of | 
Gentian root, sliced and bruised, two ounces ; 
Seville orange peel, dried and bruised, one ounce ; 
Canella alba, bruised, half an ounce; 
Cochineal, in powder, half a drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Macerate for seven days, and strain through paper, 


Dub. 
Take of 
Gentian root, sliced and bruised, two ounces; 
Dried rind of Seville oranges, one ounce ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half an ounce; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days and strain. 


Lond. 

‘Take of 

Gentian root sliced, two ounces ; 

Orange peel dried, one ounce ; 

Cardamom seeds bruised, half an ounce ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat, and strain. _ 

Tuuse are very elegant spiritous bitters. As the prepara- 
tions are designed for keeping, lemon-peel, an excellent in- 
gredient in the watery bitter infusions, has, on account of the 

perishableness of its flavour, no place in these. 


TINCTURA GUAIACI OFFICINALIS. Ld-, 
| Tincture of Guarac. 
Take of | 


Guaiac resin, in powder, six ounces ; 
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Stronger alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper, 


Tinctura euataci. Dub. 
Tincture of Guaiac. 
Take of 
Guaiac, four ounces ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Lond. 

Take of 

Guaiac, in powder, half a pound; 

Rectified spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. . 

Wuat is called gum guaiac is in fact a resin, and perfect- 
ly soluble in alcohol. ‘This solution is-a powerful stimulating 
sudorific, and may be given in doses of about half an ounce, 
in rheumatic and arthritic cases. It was once supposed to be 
a specific against the gout. 


TINCTURA HELLEBORI NiGRI. Dub. 
Tincture of Black Hellebore, 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 
Cochineal, powdered, two scruples ; | 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Black hellebore root, bruised, two ounces ; 
Cochineal, in powder, fifteen grains ; 
_ Weaker alcohol, fitteen ounces. | 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Black hellebore root, sliced, four ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

Tuts is perhaps the best preparation of hellebore, when de- 
signed for an alterative, the menstruum here employed ex- 
tracting the whole of its virtues. It has been found particular- 
ly serviceable in uterine obstructions. In sanguine constitu- 
tions, where chalybeates are hurtful, it has been said that it 
seldom fails of exciting the menstrual evacuations, and re- 
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moving the bad effects of their suppression. A tea-spoon- 
ful of the tincture may be taken twice a-day in warm water, - 
er any other convenient vehicle. 


TINCTURA HUMULI LuUPULI, Ed. ‘TINCTURA HUMULI. 
Lond. 
Tincture of Hops. 
‘Fake of 
Hops, five ounces ; i 
Proof-spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, Ed. ) 
Macerate for fourteen days, (seven days, £d. ), and filter. 


Orrum in every form disagrees so completely with some 
people, as to render its exhibition to them improper. In 
these cases, we must have recourse to other narcotics, and of 
them the hop is one of the safest and most agreeable. Its 
comparative strength is not yet well ascertained, nor even the 
best form of exhibiting it. It is difficultly pulverizable, and 
in its natural form it is so extremely light and bulky, as to 
absorb and retain a great deal of the spirit employed to ex- 
tract a tincture from it, even when subjected to much com- 
pression. 


TINCTURA HYOSCIAMI NIGRI. Ed. 
Tincture of Henbane. 
‘Take of 
The leaves of henbane, dried, one ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, eight ounces | 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Tinctura HyosciaAMiI. Dub. 
Tincture of Henbane. 
Take of 
Eienbane leaves, dried, and in coarse powder, two ounces 
and a quarter 5 
Proof-spirit, one pint. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Lond. 


Take of i 
Henbane leaves, dried, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


Tuis tincture, now come into very general use, is a valua- 


ble anodyne, and in many cases may be substituted with ad- 


vantage for the tincture of opium, especially where the lat- 
ter produces obstinate constipation, or, instead of its usual 
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soporific and sedative effects, causes uneasiness, restlessness, 
and universal irritation. 

An anonymous correspondent observes, that it is useful in 
recent coughs, in doses to an adult of not less than thirty 
drops, with ten drops of laudanum, which is equal to thirty 
drops of the latter. ‘Tincture of henbane alone sometimes 
purges; when this is an inconvenience, it is corrected by the 
addition of a few drops of laudanum. 


Tincrura kino. Ed. 
Tincture of Kino. : 
Take of 
Kino, in powder, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, a pound and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


Dub. 
Take of 
Kino, in powder, three ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, a pint and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


Lond. 
Take of 

Kino, in powder, three ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

I wave already stated my reasons for believing kino’to be a 
species of tannin. ‘This is certainly a very astringent tinc- 
ture, and will be found an excellent medicine in obstinate di- 
arrhceas, and in lienteria. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULZ compositus. Ed. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 


Spirit of lavender, three pounds ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pound ; 

Cinnamon bark, bruised, one ounce; 

Cloves, bruised, two drachms ; 

Nutmeg, bruised, half an ounce; 

Red saunders wood, in shavings, three drachms. 
Macerate for seven days, and filter. 


SPIRITUS LAVANDULE compositus. Lond. Dub. 
Compound Spirit of Lavender. 
Take of 3 


Spirit of lavender, three pints ; 
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Spirit of rosemary, one pint, 

Cinnamon, bruised, 

Nutmegs, bruised, of each half an ounce; 

(Cloves, two drachms, Dub.) 

Red saunders wood, sliced, one ounce. 
Digest for ten days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), and 

strain. | 

TuHEsE preparations do not differ materially. They are § 
grateful cordials, of which from ten to a hundred drops may 
be conveniently taken, dropt upon sugar. It does not ap- 
pear very clearly whether they should be considered as spirits 
or tinctures ; for although the spirit of lavender be the pre- 
dominant ingredient, yet the mode of preparation is that of 
a tincture, and the spirit as a menstruum dissolves astringent, 
colouring, and other substances, which would not rise with it 
in distillation. 


Tinctura Moscur. Dub. 
Tincture of Musk. 

Take of 

Musk, in powder, two drachms ; 

Rectified spirit of wine, one pint. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. } 

REcTIFIED spirit is the most complete menstruum for 
musk ; but in this form it is often impossible to give a suffi- 
cient quantity of the musk. 


TIncTuURA MYRRHE. Ld. 
2 Tincture of Myrrh. 
Take of 
Myrrh, in pewder, three ounces ; 
Stronger alcohol, twenty ounces ; 
_ Water, ten ounces. : 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


| Lond. 
‘Take of 
Myrrh, bruised, four ounces ; 
Rectified spirit, two pints ; 
Water, one pint. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain: 


Dub. 
Take of hy 
Myrrh, bruised, three-ounces ; pay’ 
Proof-spirit of wine, a pint and a half; 
Rectified spirit of wine, half a pint. 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 
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Tincture of myrrh is recommended internally as a cardiac; 
for removing obstructions, particularly those of the uterine 
vessels, and for resisting putrefaction. The dose is from fifteen 
drops to forty or more. The medicine may perhaps be given 
in these cases to advantage ; though, with us, it is more com- 
monly used externally, for cleansing foul ulcers, and promo- 
ting the exfoliation of carious bones. 


TINCTURA OPII, sive THEBAICA; vulgo LAUDANUM LIQUI- 
puM. Ed. 
Tincture of Opium, or Thebaic Tincture, commonly called 
Liquid Laudanun. 

Take of 

Opium, two ounces ; 

Weaker alcohol, two pounds. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Dub. 

Take of , 
Hard purified opium, powdered, ten drachms ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, one pint. 

Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Hard opium, powdered, two ounces and a half; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 

As these tinctures, on evaporation, furnish the same quanti- 
ty of extract, they are believed to be of nearly equal strength ; 
but it is to be regretted that they are not so well adapted for 
keeping as could be wished: after some time, a part of the 
opium is gradually deposited from both, and consequently the 
tinctures become weaker: the part which thus separates 
amounts sometimes, it is said, to near one-fourth of the quan- 


_ tity of opium at first dissolved. Mr Phillips found, that when 


alcohol of sp. gr. 0.930 was employed with select crude opium, 
the tincture acquired sp. gr. 0.952, and contained 26 grains 
of opium per fluidounce ; but when purified opium was used, 
the sp. gr. of the tincture was 0.958, and the quantity of opium 
in the fluidounce 36 grains; of the crude opium one grain in 


8.5 remained undissolved, and of the purified only one in 


twenty-five ; while in the tincture made with the former, one 
grain of opium was contained in 18.3 minims, and in that 
with the latter in 13.3, so that from calculation the strength 
of the tincture made with purified opium is to that made with 
crude opium as three to two nearly. But I must here ob- 
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serve, that calculation cannot be altogether relied upon in this q 
case, because, although purified opium contains more soluble 
matter than crude opium, its narcotic powers are diminished 
by the preparation it has undergone. | 


TINcTURA OPII CAMPHORATA, vulgo ELIxik PAREGORICUM 
| ANGLORUM. Sd. 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium, or English Paregoric 
Elixir. 
Take of 
Camphor, two scruples ; 
Benzoic acid, 
Opium, ofeach adrachm; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


TINCTURA OPII CAMPHORATA, sive ELIXIR. PAREGORICUM. 
Dub. 
Camphorated Tincture of Opium. Paregoric Elixir. 


Take of 
Camphor, two scruples; - 
Hard purified opium, in powder, 
Benzoic acid, of each one drachm ; 
Essential oil of aniseed, one drachm ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


TINCTURA CAMPHORE composita. Lond. 
Compound Tincture of Camphor. 
Take of 

Camphor, two scruples ; 

Hard opium, in powder, 

Benzoic acid, of each one drachm ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 

In this formula, the virtues of the opium and camphor are 
combined. It gets an agreeable flavour from the acid of ben- 
zoin and essential oil. ‘The latter also renders it more sti- 
-mulating; but whether it derives any salutary virtues from 
the former, we do not know. It was originally prescribed 
under the title of Elixir Asthmaticum, which it does not ill 
deserve. It contributes to allay the tickling which provokes 
frequent coughing; and at the same time it is supposed to 
open the breast, and give greater liberty of breathing. It is 
given.to children against the chincough, &c. in doses of from: 
five drops to twenty ; to adults, from twenty to an hundred. 
Half an ounce, by measure, contains about a grain of opium. 
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TINcTURA QUASSIE EXcELS&, Ed. ‘TINCTURA Quassiz. Dud. 
Tincture of Quassia. 
Take of 


Shavings of quassia, one ounce; ! 
Proof- spirit, two pints, (two pounds and a half, £d. ) 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 


As the Dublin college first introduced into their Baache: 
copeeia the most powerful of all astringent tinctures, in the 
present instance they also first directed a tincture to be pre- 
pared from the purest and most intense of .all bitters, and in 
both instances they have been followed by Edinburgh 


Tincrura rue. Ed. 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, three ounces ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TiNCTURA RHABARBARI. Dub. 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, cut into pieces, two ounces ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce; 
Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce ; i 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


TINcTURA RHEI. Lond. 
Tincture of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Saffron, two drachms ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days with a gentle heat, and filter. 


TincTuRA RHEI composita. Lond. 
Compound Tincture of Rhubarb. 

Take of . 
Rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; 
Liquorice root, bruised, half an ounce; 
Ginger sliced, 
Saffron, each two drachms ; | 

20 
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Proof-spirit, one pint; 
Water, twelve fluidounces. 
Macerate for fourteen days with a gentle heat, and strain. 
TINCTURA RHEI ET ALoES. Ld, 
Tincture of Rhubarb and Aloes. 
Take of 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, ten drachms ; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, six drachms ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


TINCTURA RHE! ET GENTIANE. Ed. 
Tincture of Rhubarb with Gentian. 
Take of 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, two ounces ; 
Gentian root, sliced, half an ounce; 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and strain through paper. 


A.v’the foregoing tinctures of rhubarb are designed as sto- 
machics and corroborants, as well as purgatives: spiritous li- 
quors extract freely those parts of the rhubarb in which the * 
two first qualities reside, and the additional ingredients con- 
siderably promote their efficacy. In weakness of the stomach, 
indigestion, laxity of the intestines, diarrhoeas, colic, and o- 
ther similar complaints, these medicines are frequently of great 
service. 


/ 


TINCTURA SAPONIS CAMPHORATA, vulgo LINIMENTUM SaAPo- 
NACEUM. Ed. 
Camphorated Tincture of Soap, formerly Saponaceous Lint- 
ment. 

Take of : 
Hard soap, in shavings, four ounces ; 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Volatile oil of rosemary, halfan ounce ; 
Stronger alcohol, two pounds. 

Digest the soap in the alcohol for three days; then add to the 
filtered liquor the camphor and the oil, shaking them well 
together. ; 


LINIMENTUM SAPONIS comPosiTUM. Lond. 
Compound Soap Liniment. 

Take of | aay 
Hard soap, three ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pint. 
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Dissolve the camphor in the spirit; then add the soap, and © 
macerate in a sand-bath until it be dissolved. 


LINIMENTUM saPonis. Dud. 
Soap Liniment. 

Take of 

Soap, three ounces; 

Camphor, one ounce ; 

Spirit of rosemary, one pint. 3 | 
Digest the soap in the spirit of rosemary until it be dissolved, 

then add the camphor. 


TINCTURA SAPONiS ET OP1I; vulgo LINIMENTUM ANODY= 
num. Ed. 
Tincture of Soap with Opium, commonly called Anodyne 
Liniment. 

Take of 
Hard soap, shaved, four ounces ; 
Opium, one ounce ; 

Camphor, two ounces ; 
Volatile oil of rosemary, half an ounce ; 
Stronger alcohol, two pounds. 

Digest the soap and opium in the alcohol for three days ; then 
add to the filtered liquor the camphor and oil, and shake 
them well. 

THESE tinctures are only used externally, and possess great 
efficacy in removing local pains, when rubbed on the affected 


_part. The London and Dublin colleges have omitted the a- 


nodyne liniment, probably as it may be easily prepared ex- 
temporaneously, by mixing an equivalent proportion of lau- 
danum with soap liniment. 


TINCTURA SCILLZ MARITIMA. Ld. 
Tincture of Squills. 
Take of 
Fresh dried squills, two ounces ; 
Weaker alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tinctura scituz. Dub. 
Tincture of Squills. 
Take of 
Squills, fresh dried, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, two pints. 
Digest for seven days ; then set it aside, and when the faeces 
have subsided, pour off the pure liquor. : 
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Lond. 
Take of | 
Squills, fresh dried, four ounces ; 
Proof-spirit, two pints. | 
Macerate for fourteen days and strain. 


‘Tue active principle of squills is soluble in alcohol, and 
the tincture is a useful remedy in doses of ten drops or more 
three times a-day. 


TiINCTURA SENNE CompositTa. Ed. 
Compound Tincture of Senna. 
Take of Nae 
Senna leaves, two ounces ; 
Jalap root, bruised, one ounce; ~ 
Coriander seeds, bruised, half an ounce ; 
Weaker alcohol, three pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and to the tincture, filtered through 
paper, add, 
Double refined sugar, four ounces. 


TINCFURA SENNE. Dub. 
Tincture of Senna. 
Take of : 
Senna leaves, one pound ; 
Caraway seeds, bruised, one ounce and a half ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked and bruised, half an ounce ; 
Proof-spirit, one gallon. 
Digest for fourteen days, and strain. 


Lond. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, three ounces 3 
Caraway seeds, bruised, three drachms ; 
Cardamom seeds, bruised, one drachm ; 
Raisins, stoned, four ounces ; 
Preof-spirit, two pints. 
Macerate for fourteen days, with a gentle heat and filter. 


THese tinctures are useful carminatives and cathartics, 
especially to those who have accustomed themselves to the use 
of spiritous liquors; they often relieve flatulent complaints 
and colics, where the common. cordials have little effect; the 
dose is from one to two ounces. 


TINCTURA TOLUIFERI BALSAMI. Ed. 
Tincture of the Balsam of Tolu. 
Take of | . 
Balsam of Tolu, an ounce and a half; 
Stronger alcohol, one pound. k 
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Digest until the balsam be CSO ee and strain the tincture 
through paper. 


_ TINcTURA BALSAMI TOLUTANI. mee 
Tincture of Balsam of Tolu. 
Take of | : 

Balsam of Tolu, one ounce ; 

Rectified spirit, one pint. - : 

Digest until the balsam be dissolved, and filter. 

Tuis solution of balsam of Tolu possesses all the virtues of 
the balsam itself. It may be taken internally, with the several 
intentions for which that balsam is proper, to the quantity of 
a tea-spoonful or two, in any convenient vehicle. Mixed with | 
simple syrup, it forms an elegant balsamic syrup. 


TINCTURA VALERIANE. Lond. Dub, 
Tincture of Valerian, 
Take of : 

The root of wild valerian, in coarse powder, four ounces ; 

Proof-spirit, two pints. | 
Digest for seven days, (macerate for fourteen, Lond.) and 

strain. 

Tuis tincture has a deep colour, and is strongly impregna- 
ted with the valerian; though it has not been found to answer 
so well in the cure of epileptic disorders as the root in sub- 
stance, exhibited in the form of powder or bolus. The dose 
of the tincture is from half a spoonful to a spoonful or more, | 
two or three times a-day. 


TINCTURA VERATRI ALBI. Lid. 
Lincture of White Hellebore. 

Take of | 

White hellebore root, bruised, four ounces ; 

Diluted alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and filter the tincture through paper. 

Tus tincture is sometimes used for assisting cathartics, &c. 
and as an emetic in apoplectic and maniacal disorders. It. 
may likewise be so managed, as to prove a powerful alterative 
and deobstruent in cases where milder remedies have little ef- 
fect. But a great deal of caution is requisite in its use; the 
dose, at first, ought to be only a few drops; if considerable, 
it proves violently emetic or cathartic. . 


Tinctura zinciBeris. Lond. Dub. 
Tincture of Ginger. . 
Take of 
Ginger sliced, (in coarse powder, Dud.), two ounces 5 
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Proof-spirit, two pints. 


Digest in a gentle heat for seven days, (macerate unteen, 
Lond.) and strain. 


TINCTURA AMOMI ZINGIBERIS. Ld. 
Tincture of Ginger. 
Take of 
Ginger, bruised, two ounces ; ) 
Weaker alcohol, two pounds and a half 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tus tincture is cordial and stimulant, and is only employ- 
me as a corrigent to purgative renee 





Cuap. XXXI. 


TINCTURES maps wirn ETHEREAL SPIRITS. 


WE have classed these tinctures by themselves, because they 
are more strongly characterised by the nature of the men- 
struum than of the substances dissolved in it. Indeed, the 
ethereal spirits are used in these instances, not to cisole sub- 
stances which would resist the action of alcohol and water, 
but for the sake of their own direct action on the system. 


TINCTURA ALOES ZETHEREA. Ed. 
Ethereal Tincture of Aloes. . 
Take of 
- Socotorine aloes, 
Myrrh, of each, in powder, one ounce anda half; — 
Saffron, sliced, one ounce ; 
Sulphuric ether with alcohol, one pound. 
Digest the myrrh with the ether for four days; then add the 
saffron and aloes. 
Digest again for four days, and, when the faeces have subsid- 
ed, pour off the tincture. 


Tuis tincture agrees generally in its effects with the other 
tinctures of aloes, the only difference arising from the more 
penetrating and stimulating nature of the menstruum itself. 
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ETHER SULPHURICUS CUM ALCOHOLE AROMATICcUS. Ld. 
Aromatic Sulphuric Ether with Alcohol. 
Take of aes 


Cinnamon bark, bruised, 

Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, of each an ounce ; 

Long pepper, in powder, two drachms ; 

Sulphuric ether with alcohol, two pounds and a half. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Tus is designed for persons whose stomachs are too weak _ 
to bear the following acid tincture: to the taste it is grateful- 
ly aromatic, without any perceptible acidity. 


ACIDUM SULPHURICUM AROMATICUM. Jd. 
| Aromatic Sulphuric Acid. 
Take of 


Alcohol, two pounds ; 
Sulphuric acid, six ounces. : 3 
Drop the acid gradually into the alcohol. Digest the mix- 
ture with a very gentle heat, in a close vessel, for three 
days, and then add, of 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, one cunce and a half; 
Ginger root, bruised, one ounce. 
Digest again, in a close vessel, for six days, and then filter 
the tincture through paper placed in a glass funnel. 


ALTHOUGH the name given to this preparation by the col- 
leges does not sanction its arrangement with the ethereal tinc- 
tures, yet I have ventured to place it here, from the belief 
that the alcohol is completely or partially changed, by the di- 
gestion with the acid, into an ethereal spirit; and that the 
principal difference between this and the preceding tincture 
consists in the presence of the acid, which, however, is not to 
be considered as the menstruum by which the tincture is form- 
ed, but as an acid mixed with the ethereal tincture. 

Medical use.—TVhis is a valuable medicine in weakness and 
relaxation of the stomach, and decay of constitution, particu- 
larly in those which proceed from irregularities, which are ac- 
companied with slow febrile symptoms, or which follow the 
suppression of intermittents. It frequently succeeds, after 
bitters and aromatics by themselves have availed nothing ; 
and indeed great part of its virtues depend on the sulphuric 
acid ; which, barely diluted with water, has, in those cases 
where the stomach could bear the acidity, produced happy ef- 
fects. 

It is very usefully conjoined with cinchona, and other tonic 
barks, both as covering their disagreeable taste, and as coin- 
ciding with them in virtue. It may be given in doses of from 
ten to thirty drops, or more, several times a-day. 
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AMMONIATED or VOLATILE TINCTURES. 


Ammonia, like ether, is so powerful an agent on the living 
system, that we think it gives a peculiar character to the com- 
positions into which it enters. They are all.highly stimula- 
ting and pungent, and apt to excite diaphoresis. As ammonia 
exerts considerable and peculiar powers as a solvent, these 
tinctures must never be combined in prescription with any 
thing acid, which would not only neutralize the ammonia, 
and destroy its peculiar action on the living system, but would 
precipitate whatever was dissolved by its agency. In pre- 
scribing these ammoniated tinctures, the practitioner must 
attend to the very great increase of strength in the ammoni- 
ated alcohol of the London College, being not less, according 
to Mr Phillips, than as five to one. 


LInIMENTUM CAMPHORZ composituM. Lond. 
Compound Camphor Liniment, 
Take of | 
Camphor, two ounces ; 
Water of ammonia, six fluidounces ; 
Spirit of lavender, a pint. | 
Mix the water of ammonia with the spirit ; and distil from a 
glass retort, with a slow fire, one pint. ‘Then dissolve the 
camphor in the distilled liquor. 


Tuis is more pungent and penetrating than the solution of 
camphor in alcohol. Is the distillation necessary to get an 
ammoniated alcohol without water ? Probably. Mr Phillips, 
dreading the extreme causticity of the Aqua ammonia of the 
present Pharmacopeeia, proposes the substitution of an equi- 
valent quantity of subcarbonate of ammonia. 


TINCTURA CASTOREI COMPosITA. Lid. 
Compound Tincture of Castor. 
‘Take of 
_ Castor, in powder, one ounce ; 
Assafoetida, half an ounce ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 
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Tuts composition is a medicine of real efficacy, particular- 
ly in hysterical disorders, and the several symptoms which ac- 
company them. The spirit here used is an excellent mem- 
struum, both for the castor and the assafoetida, and greatly 
adds to their virtues. 


TINCTURA CINCHONE AMMONIATA. Lond. 


Ammoniated Tincture of Cinchona. 
Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark in powder, four ounces ; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints. 
Macerate for ten days, and strain. 


Tuis is now first introduced by the London college. It. 
does not appear to be a very juditious preparation, or at least - 
it can Only act as a modification of ammoniated alcohol, for 
the cinchona cannot be supposed to contribute at all to its 
effects. 


Tinctura GuAIACI AMMONIATA. Lid. Dub, 
Ammoniated Tincture of Guatac. 
Take of 
Resin of guaiac, in powder, four ounces ; 
Ammoniated alcohol, one pound and a half (one pint and 
a half, Dub.) 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 


Lond. 
Take of . 
Gualac, in powder, four ounces ; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, one pint and a half. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


THESE are very elegant and efficacious tinctures ; the am- 
montated spirit readily dissolving the resin, and, at the same 
time, promoting its medicinal virtue. In rheumatic cases, a 
tea, or even table, spoonful, taken every morning and even- 
ing, in any convenient vehicle, particularly in milk, has pro- 
ved of singular service. | 


TINCTURA OPII AMMONIATA; Olim ELixIR PAREGORICUM. Ed. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Opium, formerly Paregoric Elixir. 
Take of 

Opium, 

Saffron, sliced, 

Benzoic acid, of each three drachms ; 

Volatile oil of aniseed, half a drachm ; 

Ammoniated alcohol, sixteen ounces. 
Digest for seven days, and filter through paper. 
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THis is a preparation of considerable efficacy in many spas- 
modie diseases, as chincough, &c. the ammonia removing the 
spasm immediately, while tue opium tends to prevent its re- 
turn. Each drachm contains about a grain of opium. 





TINCTURA VALERIANE AMMONIATA. Lond. 
| Ammoniated Tincture of Valerian. 
Take of 
Valerian root, four ounces; 
Aromatic spirit of ammonia, two pints, 
Macerate for fourteen days, and strain. 


Dub. Ed. 
Take of 

Valerian root, in powder, two ounces, (four ounces, Ed. J 

Spirit of ammonia, one pint, (two pounds and a half, Ed.) 
Digest for seven days, and filter. 

THE spirit of ammonia, both simple and compound, is here 
an excellent menstruum, and, at the same time, considerably 
promotes the virtues of the valerian, which, in some cases, 
wants assistance of this kind. ‘lhe dose may be a tea-spoon- 
ful or two, 


TINCTURA ASSEFGTIDE AMMONIATA. Ed. 
Ammoniated Tincture of Assafeetida. 
Take of 
Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 
Assa foetida, half an ounce. 
Digest in a close vessel for twelve hours ; then distil off, 
with the heat of boiling water, eight ounces. ; 


SPIRITUS AMMONIZ FaxTipus. Lond. 
Feetid Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Assa foetida, two ounces. : 
Macerate for twelve hours; and distil, with a slow fire into a 
cooled receiver, one pint and a half. 


Dub. 


SS 


Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Assa foetida, an ounce and a quarter. 
igest, in a close vessel, for three days, with occasional agi- 
tation. Pour off the clear liquor, and distil a pint and a 


half. 
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VoLATILE spirits, impregnated with different foetids, have 
been usually kept in the shops as anti-hysterics: the ingre- 
dient here chosen is the best calculated of any for general use. 
The spirit is pale when newly distilled, but acquires a const- 
derable tinge by keeping. 


TINCTURA AROMATICA AMMONIATA. Ld. 
Aromatic Ammoniated Tincture. 
Take of 3 
~ Ammoniated alcohol, eight ounces ; 
Volatile oil of rosemary, one drachm and a half; 
Volatile oil of lemon-pee], one drachm. 
Mix them, that the oils may be dissolved. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIEZ ARomMaATicus. Dub, 
Aromatic Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Spirit of ammonia, two pints ; 
Essential oil of lemon, two drachms ; 
Nutinegs, bruised, half an ounce. 
Digest in a close vessel, for three days, with occasional agita- 
tion, and draw off a pint and a half. 


Lond. 

Take of 
Cinnamon bark, bruised, 
Cloves, bruised, of each two drachms; 
Lemon-peel, four ounces ; 
Subcarbonate of potass, half a pound ; 
Muriate of ammonia, five ounces ; 
Rectified spirit, four pints ; 

___ Water, one gallon. 

~ Mix, and draw off six pints. 


MeprcinEs of this kind may be prepared extemporaneous- 
ly, by dropping any volatile oil: into ammoniated alcohol, 
which will readily dissolve the oil, if the ammonia in the sol- 
vent be caustic; for, if it be carbonated, such as it was when 
prepared according to the former directions of the London 
college, it does not dissolve the oils here ordered, and is there- 
fore totally unfit for this preparation. 

Mr Phillips says, that the oils as imported are commonly 
adulterated with fixed oil, which renders the aromatic spirit 
coloured and turbid, and that it is therefore the usual prac- 
tice of chemists to distil the mixture of oils and spirit. 

Medical use.-—Ammonia, thus united with aromatics, is 
not only more agreeable in flavour, but likewise more accept- 
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able to the stomach, and less acrimonious, than when uncom- 
bined. The dose is from five to six drops to sixty or more. 


SPIRITUS AMMONIA succINAtTUS. ond. 
Succinated Spirit of Ammonia. 
Take of 
Mastiche, three drachms ; 
Rectified spirit, nine fluidrachms ; 
Oil of lavender, fourteen minims ; 
Oil of amber, four minims ; 
Solution of ammonia, ten fluidounces. 
Macerate the mastiche in the alcohol, until it be dissolved. 
Pour off the clear tincture; then add the other ingredients, 
and mix them by shaking. 


Tuis preparation is intended as a substitute for Eau de 
Luce, which was formerly imported entirely from Paris. It 
is now, we believe, prepared also by the chemists and drug- 
gists in London; but without some peculiar manipulation, 
which is kept secret, the above formula does not succeed in 
giving the liquor that permanent milky opacity, which is 
deemed essential to good Hau de Luce; for it becomes more 
or less transparent by keeping. ‘This fancied perfection is, 
however, in a medical point of view, immaterial; and, whe- 
ther it be milky or transparent, it is an excellent analeptic 
remedy, and may be used in the same circumstances, and in 
the same doses, as the spirit of ammonia itself, 


Cuar. XXXITI.—MEDICATED WINES. 


Wines are to be prepared in corked phials, and frequently 
shaked during their preparation. Ld. | 
ParMEnti£R has laboured to prove that wine is an ex- 

tremely bad menstruum for extracting the virtues of medical 

substances. His only argument js, that, by the infusion of 
vegetable substances in wine, its natural tendency to decom- 
position is so much accelerated, that at the end of the process, 
instead of wine, we have only a liquor containing the ele- 
ments of bad vinegar. As a solvent, diluted alcohol perfect- 
ly supersedes the use of wine; and if we wish to use wine to 
eover the taste, or to assist the operation of any medicine, 
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M. Parmentier proposes that a tincture of the substance 
should be extemporaneously mixed with wine as a vehicle. 
Notwithstanding this argument appears to us to have great — 
weight, we shall give to the medicated wines, retained in the 
pharmacopceias, the characters they still generally possess. 


VINUM ALOES SOCOTORINE. Ld. 
Wine of Socotorine Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce ; 

Lesser cardamom seeds, bruised, 

Ginger, bruised, each one drachm ; 

Sherry, two pounds. | 
Digest for seven days, and strain. 


Vinum ators. Dub. 
Wine of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, four ounces : : 
Canella alba, one ounce; 
Spanish white wine, three pints ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint. 
Powder the aloes and canella alba separately ; then mix and 
_ pour on the wine, mixed with the spirit; afterwards digest 
for fourteen days, frequently shaking the vessel; and, last- 
es filter the liquor. 


: 

Lond. 

Take of 

_ Socotorine aloes, eight ounces; 

| Canella alba, two ounces 3 

| Wine, six pints ; : 
| Proof-spirit, two pints. 

Triturate the aloes with white sand washed clean, to powder ; 
also powder the canella, and pour the wine and spirit upon 
these powders mixed together. Macerate for fourteen days, 
now and then shaking rhein and strain. 


Tue sand is added to facilitate the pulverization of the 
aloes, and to prevent it, when moistened by the fluids, from 
running together into masses. It is evident that it does not 
affect the tincture. 

This medicine has long Been in great esteem, not boule as a 

cathartic, but likewise as a stimulus. 

It appears from long experience to be a very useful medi- 
cine. ‘lhe dose, as a purgative, is from one to two ounces. 
It may be introduced into the habit, so as to be productive of 
excellent effects, as an alterant, by giving it in small doses, at 
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proper intervals. hus managed, it does not for a consider- E 
able time operate remarkably by stool; but at length proves 
purgative, and occasions a Jax habit, of much longer conti- 
nuance than that produced by the other common cathartics. 


T 


VINUM GENTIANZ compositumM. id. 
Compound Wine of Gentian. 
Take of 
Gentian root, half an ounce; 

Cinchona bark, one ounce; 

Seville orange-peel, dried, two drachms ; 

Canella alba, one drach ; 

Weaker alcohol, four ounces ; a 

Sherry wine, two pounds and a half. 

First pour the alcohol on the root and barks, sliced and 
bruised, and, after twenty-four hours, add the wine; then 
macerate for seven days, and strain. 

Tus wine, which is a pleasant bitter, is intended as a sub- 
stitute for the old Tinctura ad Stomachicos. . Wines of this 
kind are sometimes introduced at the tables of epicures in 
Italy, to assist the stomach in digestion. 


VINUM IPECACUANHE. Lond. Dub. 
Wine of Ipecacuanha. 
Take of 
The root of ipeeacuan, bruised, two ounces ; 
Spanish white wine, two pints. 


Digest seven days, (macerate for fourteen days, Lond. ), and 
strain. 


Ed. 
Take of 

Ipecacuan, bruised, one part ; 

Sherry wine, fifteen parts. 

Macerate for seven days, and filter through paper. 

THESE wines are very mild and safe emetics, and equally. 
serviceable in dysenteries with the ipecacuanha in substance, 
this root yielding nearly all its virtues to the Spanish white 
wine. ‘Ihe common dose is an ounce, more or less, accord- 
ing to the age and strength of the patient. 


VINUM NICOTIANE TABACI. Ld. 
Tobacco Wine. 
Take of | 
The dried leaves of tobacco, one part; 
Sherry wine, twelve parts. 
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Macerate for seven days, and strain the liquor through pa- 
per. te ) 


WIE seems to extract more fully the active principles of 
the tobacco than either water or spirit taken separately. 


Vinum opi. Lond. Ed. 
Wine of Opium. 

Take of 

Extract of opium, one ounce; 

Cinnamon, bruised, 

Cloves, bruised, of each one drachm ; 
Sherry wine, one pint, (sixteen ounces, Ed. ) 
‘Macerate for eight days, and filter. 


Turis is the Tinctura Thebaica of the Dispensatory 1745 ; 
the Laudanum Liquidum of Hoffman, which ‘has continued 
to be popular, notwithstanding its exclusion from the late 
Pharmacopeeias. Mr Ware, in particular, considers it as su- 
perior to every other solution of opium as an application in 
chronic inflammation of the eyes; and, with the same inten- 
tion, it is sometimes used when inspissated by spontaneous | 
evaporation. 





Vinum rue. Ed. 
Rhubarb Wine. 
Take of 
Russian rhubarb, sliced, two ounces; 
Canella alba, bruised, one drachm ; 
Weaker alcohol, two ounces ; 
Sherry wine, fifteen ounces. 
Macerate for seven days, and strain through paper. 


THis is a warm, cordial, laxative medicine. It is used 
chiefly in weakness of the stomach and bowels, and some 
kinds of loosenesses, for evacuating the offending matter, and 
strengthening the tone of the viscera. It may be given in 
doses of from half a spoonful to three or four spoonfuls or 
more, acording to the circumstances of the disorder, and 
the strength of the patient. en 


VinuM veratri. Lond. 


Wine of White Hellebore. 
Take of 


White bellebore root sliced, eight ounces ; 
Wine, two pints and a half. 
Macerate for fourteen days, and filter. 


THis preparation is now introduced, we are told by Dr 
Powell, ** because it is a medicine usefully and extensively em- 
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«* ployed in practice.” This must be understood as applying | 4 
only to London, for it is not yet known in Edinburgh, al- 
though there can be no doubt of its activity. 







Cuar. XXXIV.—EXTRACTS anv RESINS. 


Extract, in pharmacy, bas long been used, in the com- 
mon and true acceptation of the term, to express a thing ex- 
tracted, and therefore it was applied to substances of all kinds 
which were extracted from heterogeneous bodies, by the ac- 
tion of any menstruum, and again reduced to a consistent 
form, by the evaporation of that menstruum. Lately, how- 
ever, Extract has been used in a different and much more li- 
mited sense, as the name for a peculiar principle, which is often 
indeed contained in extracts, and which before had no proper 
appellation. It is in the former sense that we employ it here, 
and in which we wishtit to be only used, while a new word 
should. be invented as the name of the new substance. ‘Till 
a better be proposed, we shall call it Hxtractive. ' 

The London college have also added to the confusion in 
their last edition, by applying the term Extract to what are 
commonly called inspissated juices, where no menstruum is 
employed. 

Ixtracts are of various kinds, according to the nature of 
the substances from which they are obtained, and the men- 
struum employed : but they commonly consist of gum, sugar, 
extractive, tannin, cinchonin, gallic acid, or resin, or several 
of them mixed in various proportions. ‘The menstrua most 
commonly employed are water and alcohol. The former is 
capable of extracting all the snbstances enumerated, except 
the resin, and the latter all except the gum. Wine is also 
sometimes employed, but very improperly; for as a solvent — 
it can only act as a mixture of alcohol and water; and the 
principles which it leaves behind, on evaporation, are rather 
injurious than of advantage to the extract. 

Water is the menstruum most economically employed in 
making extracts, as it is capable of dissolving all the active 
principles except resin, and can have its solvent powers assist- 
ed by a considerable degree of heat. — 

Watery extracts are prepared by boiling the subject in wa- 
ter, and evaporating the strained decoction to a thick consis- 
tence. 
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It is indifferent, with regard to the medicine, whether the 
subject be used fresh or dry, since nothing that can be pre- 
served in this process will be lost by drying. With regard 
to the facility of extraction, however, there is a very consider- 
able difference; vegetables in general giving out their virtues 
more readily when dried than when fresh. 

In many cases, it is necessary to assist the action of the 
menstruum by mechanical division, but it should not be car- 
ried so far as to reduce the substance to a very fine powder ; 
as Fabbroni found that cinchona at least yielded a larger 
proportion of extract when only coarsely powdered. 

The quantity of water ought to be no greater than is ne- 
cessary for extracting the virtues of the subject. ‘This point, 
however, is not very easily ascertained; for, although some 
of the common principles of extracts be soluble in a very 
small proportion of water, there are others, such as the tan- 
nin, of which water can dissolve only a certain proportion, 
and cannot be made to take up more by any length of boil- 
ing; besides, we have no very good methed of knowing 
when we have used a sufficient quantity of water; for vegeta- 
ble substances will continue to colour deeply successive por- 
tions of water boiled with them, long after they are yielding 
nothing to it but colouring matter. One of the best methods 
is to boil the subject in successive quantities of water, as long 
as the decoctions form a considerable precipitate with the test 
which is proper for detecting the substance we are extracting, 
such as a solution of gelatin for tannin, of alum for extrac- 
tive, &c. 

The decoctions are to be evaporated after they have heen 
filtered boiling hot, without any farther depuration ; because 
some of the rie active principles of vegetable substances, 
such as tannin, are much more soluble in boiling than in cold 
water, and because almost all of them are very quickly 2 aflect~ 
ed by exposure to the atmosphere. ‘Therefore, if a boiling 


decoction, saturated with tannin, be allowed to cool, the 


greatest part of the very principle on which the activity of the 
substance depends will separate to the bottom, and, accord- 
ing to the usual directions, will be thrown away as sediment. 
The same objection applies more strongly to allowing the de- 
coction to cool, and deposite a fresh sediment, after it has 
been partially evaporated. Besides, by allowing the decoc- 
tions to stand several days before we proceed to their evapo- 


| ration, we are, in fact, allowing the active principles contain- 


ed in the decoction to be altered by the action of the air, and 

to be converted into substances, perhaps inactive, which also 

are thrown away as sediment. 
2P 
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The evaporation is most conveniently performed in broad 
shallow vessels ; the larger the surface of the liquor, the soon- 
er wili the aqueous parts exhale. This effect may likewise be 
promoted by agitation. 

When the matter begins to grow thick, great care is ne- 
cessary to prevent its burning. [his accident, almost una- 
voidable if the quantity be large, and the fire applied, as 
usual, under the evaporating ba:in, may be effectually pre- 
vented, by pouring the extract, when it has acquired the con- 
sistence of a syrup, into shallow tin or earthen pans, and pla- 
cing these in an oven with its door open, moderately heated 5 
which, acting uniformly on every part of the liquid, will soon 
reduce it to any degree of consistence required. ‘This may 
likewise be done, and more securely, by setting the evapora-_ 
ting vessel in boiling water; but the evaporation is in this 
way very tedious. Dr Powell has figured a modification of 
the common tin sauce-pan for this purpose. It is nothing 
but putting a tin evaporating dish over a sauce- pan filled with 
water, which is made to boil. 5 | 
_ Alcohol is much too expensive to be employed as a men- 
struum for obtaining extracts, except in those cases where 
water is totally inadequate to the purpose. ‘These cases are, 

lst, When the nature of the extract is very perishable 
when dissolved in water, so that it is hable to be decomposed 
before the evaporation can be completed, especially if we can- 
not proceed immediately to the evaporation. 

2dly, When water is totally incapable of dissolving the sub- 
stance to be extracted ; and, 

3dly, When the substance extracted can bear the’ heat of 
boiling alcohol without being evaporated, but wouid be dissi- 
pated by that of boiling water; that is, when it requires a 
heat greater than 176°, and less than 212°, for its evapori- 
zation. 

In the last case, the alcohol must be perfectly free from wa- 
ter, because the heat nece-sary to evaporate it at the end of 
the process would frustrate the whole operation. Hence, al- 
so, the subject itself ought always to be dry : those substances, 
which lose their virtue by drying, lose it equally on being 
submitted to this treatment with the purest alcohol. 

In this way the alcoholic extract of some aromatic sub- 
stances, as cinnamon, lavender, rosemary, retain a consider- 
able degree of their fine flavour. 

In the second case, the alcohol need not be so very strong, 
because it is capable of dissolving resinous substances, al- 
though diluted with a considerable proportion of water. 

In the first case, the alcohol may be still much weaker s 
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or rather, the addition of a small proportion of alcohol to wa- 
‘ter will be sufficient to retard or prevent the decomposition of 
the decoction. 

The alcohol employed in all these cases should be perfectly 
free from any unpleasant flavour, lest it be communicated to 
the extract. 

The inspissation should be performed from the beginning 
in the gentle heat of a water-bath. We need not suffer the 
alcohol to evaporate in the air: the greatest part of it may be 
recovered by collecting the vapour in common distilling ves- 
sels. Ifthe distilled spirit be found to have brought over any - 
flavour from the subject, it may be advantageously reserved 
for the same purposes again. 

When diluted alcohol is employed, the distillation should 
only be continued as long as alcohol comes over; and the 
evaporation should be finished in wide open vessels. 

In this chapter, we have also included the processes in- 
tended for purifying inspissated juices and resinous sub- 
stances. 

Pure resins are prepared, by adding, to spiritous tinctures 
of resinous vegetables, a large quantity of water. ‘The resin, 
Incapable of remaining dissolved in the watery liquor, sepa- 
rates and falls to the bottom; leaving in the menstruum such 
other principles of the plant as the spirit might have extracted 
at first along with it. But this is only practised for the pur- 
pose of analysis. 


: 
| 


EXTRACTA PER aguam. id. 
Extracts made with Water. 

Having cut and bruised the substance from which the ex- 
tract is to be made, pour upon it eight times its weight 
of distilled water. Boil to the consumption of one-half 
of the liquor, and strain it by strong expression. ivaporate 
the decoction immediately, to the consistence of thick ho- 
ney, in a bath of water saturated with muriate of soda. 


PXMPTRAGTS. Lond. 
Lixtracts. 
In preparing all extracts, evaporate the fluid in a pan, placed 
in a water-bath, as quickly as possible, until it become of 
a proper thickness for forming into pills, stirring it con- 
stantly towards the end with a spatula. : 
Sprinkle a little Rectified Spirit on all softer extracts. 
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Exrracta simpticiona. Dub. 
Semple Extracts. 
ALL simple extracts, unless otherwise ordered, are to be 
prepared according to the following rule: 

The vegetable matter is to be boiled in eight times its weight 
of water, to one-half; the liquor is then to be expressed, 
and, after the faeces fe subsided, to be filtered ; it is then 
to be evaporated, with a heat Beiveen 200° and 212°, un- 

til it becomes thickish; and, lastly, it is to be evaporated 
with a heat less than 200°, and frequently stirred, until it 
acquire a consistence proper for forming pills. 

All extracts, when they begin to get thick, ought to be fre- 
quently stirred with a clean iron spatula. ‘They may be 
reduced to a proper thickness by means of a stove, heated 
on purpose. , 

They ought to be preserved as much as possible from the con- 
tact of the air, and the softer ones are to be sprinkled with 
rectified spirit. 


In this manner are prepared the following officinal Extracts. 


ExTRACTUM Extract of 
AssinTallr. Dub. Wormwood, from the tops. 
GLYCYRRHIZE. Dub. Liquorice, from the root. 
Hehe Out NCE tL. Bue Dub, pentane from the root, 

ruised. 
GENTIANZ LUTER. Ed. Gentian, from the root, sliced 
GENTIANE, Dud. and bruised. 
JaLarm. Dub. Jalap, from the root. 
Ruta GRAVEOLENTIS. Ed. Ruki frdit the herb: 
Rutz. Dub. 
Sasinez, Dub. Savin, from the leaves. . 
ANTHEMIDIS NOBILIS. Ed. Chamomile, from the dried 
CHAMAEMELI. Dub. flowers. 


Poppy-heads, from the capsules, 
PAPAVERIS SOMNIFERI. Ed. bruised after taking out the 


seeds. 
Genista&. - Dub. Broom-tops. 
H#@MATOXYLI CAMPECHIANI, 

Ed. Logwood, from the rasped wood. 
HamatoxyLt. Dub. ; 
Quercus. Dud. Oak bark. 

U Dandelion, from the herb and 
Taraxacr. Dud. eal 


ExrRacTUM ALOES PURIFICATUM. Lond. 
Purified Lixtract of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, hale pound ; 
Boiling water, four pints. 
Macerate in a gentle heat for three days, as strain, and 
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set it at rest till the faeces subside. Pour off the clear 

liquor, and evaporate to a proper thickness. 

Tus is supposed to be less irritating than the aloes iteelf, 
but it appears to be an unnecessary refinement. 


EXTRACTUM ANTHEMIDIS. Lond. 
Lixtract of Chamomile. 
Take of 
Chamomile flowers, dried, one pound ; 
Water, one gallon. 
Boil down to four pints, and filter the liquor while hot. Then 
evaporate to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM cINCHONE. Lond. 
Extract of Cinchona. 

Take of 
Lance-leaved cinchona bark, bruised, one pound ; 

Water, one gallon. 

Boil to six pints, and filter the liquor while hot. With the 
same quantity of water, and in the same manner, repeat the 
boiling and filtration four times. Then reduce all these 

liquors, mixed together, to a proper thickness, by evapo- 

- ration. 

‘This extract must be kept in two forms; one soft, and fit for 
making pills; the other hard and pulverizable. 


ExTractuM cincHonm. Dub. 
Hatract of Cinchona. 

Take of 
Cinchona, in coarse powder, one pound ; 

Water, six pints. 

Boil, for a quarter of an hour, in a vessel almost covered ; 
filter the decoction while hot through linen, and set it 
aside. Boil the residuum again, in the same quantity of 
water, and filter it in the same manner. This may be re- 
peated a third time, and all the decoctions are to be mix- 
ed and reduced to a proper degree of thickness by evapo- 
ration. 

This extract ought to be kept in two states; one soft, adapt- 
ed for making pills ; and the other hard, capable of being 
pulverised. 


ExTRAcTUM coLocyNTHIDIS. Lond. 
Lixtract of Colocynth, 
Take of 
Pulp of colocynth, one pound ; 
Water, one lie 
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Boil to fae pints, and filter the liquor while hot. Lastly, 
evaporate to a proper thickness. 


Mr Phillips says, that it is scarcely possible to boil the colo- 
cynth in the assigned quantity of water, and that the extract 


‘obtained is remarkably spongy, and very soon becomes hard 
and mouldy. 


EXxTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM. Dud, 
Compound Etract of Colocynth. 
Take of 


Pith of colocynth, cut small, six drachms ; 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Scammony, half an ounce; 
. Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, one drachm ; 
Castile soap, softened with warm water, so as to have a ge-_ 
latinous consistence, three drachms ; 
Warm water, one pint. 

Digest the colocynth in the water, ina covelled vessel, with a 
‘moderate heat, for four days. ‘To the liquor, expréssed 
and filtered, add the aloes and scammony, separately re- 
duced to powder: then evaporate the mixture to a proper 
thickness for making pills, having added, towards the end 
of the evaporation, the soap-jelly and powdered seeds; and 
mix all the ingredients thoroughly together. 


EXxTRACTUM GENTIANE. Lond. 


Extract of Gentian. 
Take of 


Gentian root, one pound; 

Boiling water, one gallon. 3 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil down to four 

pints, and filter the liquor while still hot; lastly, evapo- 

porate it to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM GLYCYRRHIZE. Lond. 
Latract of Liquorice. 
Take of 
Liquorice root, sliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours ; then boil down to four pints, 


and filter the liquor while still hot; lastly, evaporate it to tee 
proper thickness, 
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EXTRACTUM HEMATOXYLI. ond. 
Extract of Logwood. 
Take of 
Logwood, bruised, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Macerate for twenty-four hours, then boil to four pints.— 
Strain the liquor while hot, and evaporate to a proper con- . 
sistence. 


ExxTRACTUM HUMULI. Lond. 
Extract of Hops. 
Take of 
Hops, four ounces ; 
Water boiling, a gallon. 
Boil down to four pints, strain the hot liquor, and evaporate 
it to a proper consistence. 


In the former edition 1809, the Aa Ge of hops was half 
a pound, in regard to which Mr Phillips says that the pro- 
portion of water ordered was considerably too small. It has 
accordingly been corrected. 


EXxTRACTUM oOPII AQuosUM. Dub. 
Watery Extract of Opium. 

Take of 
Opium, two ounces; 

Boiling water, one pint. 

Triturate the opium in the water, for ten minutes; then, af- 
ter waiting a little, pour off the liquor, and triturate the re- 
maining opium with the same quantity of boiling water, 
pouring off the infusion in the same manner. ‘This may 
be repeated a third time. Mix the decanted liquors, and 
expose the mixture to the air in an open vessel for two | 
days. Lastly, filter through linen, and, by slow evaporation, 
form an extract. 


Extractum opit. Lond. 
Extract of Opium. 

Take of 
Opium, sliced, half a pound ; 

Water, three pints. 

Add a small quantity of the water to the opium, adh mace- 
rate for twelve hours, that it may soften ; then, having gra- 
dually added the rest of the water, triturate them, until 
they become thoroughly mixed, and set the mixture at rest 
until the faeces subside. ‘Then filter the liquor, and evapo- 
rate to a proper thickness. 
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ExTRACTUM PAPAVERIS. Lond. 
Extract of Poppy. 
Take of 
Poppy heads, bruised without the seeds, one pound ; 
Boiling water, a gallon. 
Macerate for twenty- -four hours; then boil to four pints; 
strain the liquor while hot, and evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


EXTRACTUM SARSAPARILLE. Lond. 
: Lixtract of Sarsaparilla. 
Take of 3 
Sarsaparilla root, sliced, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon, | 
Macerate for twenty-four hours; then boil to four pints, and 
filter the liquor while hot; lastly, evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


ExtTRAcTUM TaRAxacI. Lond. 
Extract of Dandelion. 
Take of 
Fresh dandelion root, bruised, one pound ; 
Boiling water, one gallon. 
Niscovate for twenty-four hours; then boil to four pints, and 
filter the liquor while hot; lastly, evaporate to a proper 
thickness. 


EXTRACTUM VALERIANE. Dub. 
Extract of Valerian. 
Take of 
Valerian root, in coarse powder, six ounces 3 
Boiling water, three pints. 
Mix and “digest, with a moderate heat, twenty-four hours, in 
a covered vessel ; and then express the liquor, and evapo- 
rate it to a proper thickness. 


ae 


EXTRACTA PER AQUAM ET ALCOHOL. 
Extracts made with Alcohol. ~ 
Upon the substance to be extracted, in powder, pour four 
times its weight of stronger alcohol. Digest for four days, 
and pour off the tincture. Boil the residuum in five pounds 
of distilled water, for fifteen minutes, and filter the. de- 
coction, boiling hot, through linen. Repeat this decoction, 
and filtration, with the same quantity of distilled water, 
and reduce the liquor, by evaporation, to the consistence 
of thin honey. Draw off the alcohol from the tincture, 
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by distillation, until it also become thick: then mix the 
" liquors, thus inspissated, and evaporate them in a bath of 
boiling water, saturated with muriate of soda, to a proper 
consistency. 

In this way are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE LANCIFOLIZ. Lid. 
Extract of Cinchone, from the bark. 


EXTRACTUM CONVOLVULI JALAPE. Ed. 
Extract of Jalap, from the root. 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE RESINOSUM. Lond. 
Resinous Extract of Cinchona. 
Take of 


Lance-leaved cinchona, bruised, one pound ; 
Rectified spirit of wine, four pints. 

Macerate for four days, and strain; distil the tincture, in a 
water-bath, to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITUM. Lond. 
Compound Extract of Colocynth. 
Take of 
Pulp of colocynth, sliced, six drachms ; 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Scammony, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Cardamom seeds, powdered, one drachm ; 
Proof-spirit, one pound. 
Macerate the pulp of colocynth in the spirit, with a eerie 
heat, for four days. Strain the liquor, and add to it the 
_aloes and scammony. ‘Then evaporate to a proper thick- 
ness, adding, towards the end of the operation, the carda- 
mom seeds. 


Exrractum ruet. Lond. 
Extract of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb root, in powder, one pound ; 
Proof-spirit, one pint ; 
Water, seven pints. 
Macerate, with a gentle heat, for four days; then filter, and 
set it aside until the faeces subside. Pour off the liquor 
clear, and evaporate to a proper thickness. 


EXTRACTUM yaLaPm. Lond. 


Extract of Jalap. 
Take of 


Jalap, in powder, one pound ; 
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Rectified spirit, four pints ; 
Water, two pints. 

Macerate the jalap in the spirit, for four days, and pour off 
the tincture. Boil the residuum in the water to two pints. 
Then filter the tincture and decoctions separately, and eva- 
porate the latter, and distil the former until both thicken ; 
lastly, mix the extract with the resin, and evaporate to a 
proper thickness. 

Tis extract is to be kept in two states, one soft, proper 
for making pills, and one hard and pulverizable. 


EXTRACTUM CASCARILLZ RESINOsUM. Dub. 
Resinous Extract of Cascarilla. 

Take of 
Cascarilla, in coarse powder, one pound ; 

Rectified spirit of wine, four pints. 

Digest for four days ; then pour off the tincture, and strain ; 
boil the residuum, in ten pints of water, to two: evaporate 
the filtered decoction, and distil the tincture, in a retort, 
till both begin to grow thick ; then mix them, and evapo- 
rate them to a state fit for making pills. Lastly; they are — 
to be intimately mixed. 

In this way are prepared, 


EXTRACTUM CINCHONE RUBR& RESINOSUM. Dub. 
Resinous Latracl of Red Cinchona Bark. 


EXTRACTUM JALAPE RESINOSUM. - Dub. 
Resinous Extract of Jalap. 


Opium purtFicatum. Dub. 

i Purified Opium. 

‘Take of | 
Opium, cut into small pieces, one pound ; 
Proof-spirit of wine, twelve pints. 

Digest with a gentle heat, stirring now and then till the opium — 
be dissolved ; filter the liquor through paper, and distil in 
a retort until the spirit be separated: Pour out the liquor 
which remains, and evaporate, until the extract acquires a 
proper thickness. : 

Purified opium must be kept in two forms; one soft, proper 
for forming into pills ; the other ard, capable of being re- 
duced into powder. 


) 
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Lond. 


Very carefully separate opium from all heterogeneous matters, 

especially those adhering to it on the outside. Opium is 

to be kept in two states; one soff, fit for making pills ; and 

another /ard, dried in a water-bath, until it become pulve- 
rizable.. 









Aut these extracts are supposed to contain the virtues of 
he substances from which they are prepared, in a very pure 
nd concentrated form; but this supposition is, probably in 
everal instances, erroneous ; and the directions for preparing 
hem are frequently injudicious and uneconomical. 

_ As the changes which opium and aloes undergo by solu- 
ion, and subsequent evaporation, have never been ascertain- 
d by careful and satisfactory experiments, well-selected pieces 
f these substances are to be preferred to the preparations in 
which they are supposed to be purified. As a farther proof 
of the superiority of good opium over all its preparations, I 
ay also remark, that the latter, however well prepared, soon 
become mouldy, the former never does. 

Mr Phillips, however, prefers the preparing of an extract: - 
of opium, by first submitting it to the action of boiling water, 
as long as any portion of it continues to be dissolved, and then 
digesting the residuum in rectified spirit, and mixing the wa- 
tery and alcoholic extracts thus obtained. He found, that 72 
parts of opium, dried by steam till it became pulverizable, 
yielded to cold water 30 parts, then to boiling water 9, and, 
lastly, to alcohol 7. ‘The first solution or cold infusion was 
of a deep brownish-red colour, remained transparent, and 
smelt strongly of opium; the second or decoction. was of a 
pale brown colour, deposited on cooling the greater part of 
what had been dissolved, and had no smell of opium ; and the 
third or tincture very much resembled common: tincture of 
opium, and furnished, on the addition of water, an abundant 
yellowish-white precipitate. Dr Powell also says, that proof- 
spirit by heat dissolves 9-12ths of opium ; and water, although 
heated, only 5-12ths. 

Cinchona bark is a medicine of very great importance ; 
but, unfortunately, the proportion of woody fibres, or inert 
matter, which enters into its composition, is so great, that weak 
stomachs cannot bear it, when given in quantity sufficient to 
produce any very powerful effects. On this account the pre- 
paration of an extract, which may contain its active princi- 
ples in a concentrated form, is a desirable object. On this 
subject there is still much room for experiment. ‘The Lon- 
don college, in its former Pharmacopeeia, certainly erred in two 
important particulars ; in the first place, in desiring the de- 
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coction to be continued until the greatest part of the mene 
struum was evaporated 3 and, in thesecond place, in separating, 
by filtration, the powder which separated from the decoction — 
after it had cooled. ‘The first error probably originated in 
the idea, that, by continuing the boiling for a great length of — 
time, more of the bark would be dissolved; but it is now 
known, that water is incapable of dissolving more than a cer- 
tain quantity of the active principles of cinchona; and that 
after the water has become saturated, by continuing the de- 
coction we diminish the quantity of the menstruum, and 
therefore also diminish the quantity of bark dissolved. It is 
not easy to account for the second error; for, according to 
the old idea, that the powder which separated, on cooling, 
from a saturated decoction of cinchona, was a resinous sub- 
stance, it surely ought not to have been rejected from what 
were supposed to be resinous extracts. This precipitate is 
now known to be caused by the much greater solubility of its 
active principles in boiling than in cold water; so that the 
precipitate is not different from what remains in solution. 
Accordingly, I ascertained, by experiment, that cinchona gave 
at least one half more extract when the decoction was con- 
ducted according to the directions of the Edinburgh college ; 
and the Londou college, in their present Pharmacopeeia, have 
improved their processes on the same principles. 

The real advantage of so expensive an agent as alcohol, in 
preparing any of these extracts, has not been demonstrated ; 
and, if | be not misinformed, it is seldom employed by the 
apothecaries in preparing even what.are called the Resinous 
Extracts. 


RESsINA FLAVA. Dub. 
Yellow Resin. 
This remains in the retort after the distillation of oil of tur- 
pentine. | 


TURPENTINES are combinations of volatile oil and res in_ 
which are easily separated by distillation. The process, how- 
ever, cannot be carried so far as to separate the whole of the 
oil, without charring and burning part of the resin. In this 
state it has a brown colour, and a certain degree of transpa- 
rency, and is well known under the name of Fiddlers Rosin. 
But if water be added te the residuum of the distillation, and 
be thoroughly mixed with it by agitation, it becomes opaque, — 
and is called Yellow Rosin. | 

Yellow rosin is a useful ingredient in the composition of 
plasters and hard ointments. 
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GuMMI RESINE. Lond. 

Gum Resins. : 
Those gum-resins are to be reckoned the best which are se- 
lected so pure that they do not stand in need of purifica- 
tion. But ifthey seem impure, boil them in water until 
they grow soft ; then squeeze them through a canvas bag, 
by means of a press. Let them remain at rest till the resi- 
nous part subside; then evaporate, in a water-bath, the 
part of the water decanted off; and towards the end of the 
evaporation, mix the resinous part with the gummy into a 
homogeneous mass. 
(Gum-resins which melt easily may be purified by putting them 
into an ox bladder, and holding it in boiling water till they 
become so soft that they can be separated from impurities 
by pressing them through a hempen cloth. 


As one, and perhaps the most active, constituent of gummy 
resins, as they are called, is of a volatile nature, it is evident 
that it must. be, in a great measure, dissipated in the process 
just described, and that we cannot expect the same virtues in 
these substances after they are purified, which they possess in 
their crude state. This process is, therefore, contrary tothe 
principles of good pharmacy; and such specimens of these 
gummy resins as stand in need of it to give them an apparent 
degree of purity, should not be admitted into the shop of the 
apothecary. Besides, many of the impurities which they 
usually contain ave easily separated, in compounding the pre- 
parations or extemporaneous prescriptions into which they 
enter. 


STYRAx PURIFICATA. Lond. 

| Purified Storax. 

|Dissolve storax in rectified spirit of wine, and filter; after- 
| wards reduce the balsam to a proper thickness, by distill- 
ing off the spirit with a gentle heat. 


Dub. 

Digest the storax in water, with a low heat, until it get soft; 
then express it between iron plates, heated with boiling wa- 
ter ; and, lastly, separate it from the water. 

STORAX is a balsam, or combination of resin and benzoic 
acid, both of which are soluble in alcohol, and neither of them 
volatile in the heat necessary for evaporating alcohot. The 
London process for purifying it is therefore not liable to any 
chemical objections. The method now directed by the Dub- 
lin college is certainly more economical, but must be-attend- 


ed with loss of benzoic acid. 


/ 
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‘ones are better fitted for other forms. 
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Cuar. XXXV.—POWDERS. 


Tus form is proper for such materials only as are capable 
of being sufficiently dried to become pulverizable, without the 
loss of their virtue. There are several substances, however, 
of this kind, which cannot be conveniently taken in powder ; 
bitter, acrid, fetid drugs are too disagreeable ; emollient and 
mucilaginous herbs and roots are too bulky; pure gums co- 
here, and become tenacious in the mouth ; fixed alkaline salts — 
deliquesce when exposed to the air; and volatile alkalies eXx- 


‘hale. Many of the aromatics, too, suffer a great loss of their 


odorous principles when kept in powder, as in that form ae, 
expose a much larger surface to the air. 

The dose of Maas in extemporaneous prescription, is 
generally about half a drachm; it rarely exceeds a whole 
drachm ; and is not often less than a scruple. Substances 
which produce powerful effects in small doses are not exhibit- 
ed in this form, unless their bulk be increased by additions 
of less efficacy ; those which require to be given in larger 










The most useful vehicle for taking the lighter powders is any 
agreeable thin liquid. ‘The ponderous powders, particularly 
those prepared from metallic substances, require a more con- | 
sistent vehicle, as syrups ; for from thin ones they soon sub- 
side. Resinous substances, likewise, are most commodiously 
taken in thick liquors; for in thin ones they are apt to run 
into lumps, which are not easily diffused. 


IN PULVEREM TRITI. Dub. 
) Powders. 

Substances to be powdered, previously dried, are to be pul- 
verized in an iron-mortar. ‘The powder is then to be se- 
parated, by shaking it through an hair-sieve, and is to be 
kept in close vessels. — 


PULVIS ALOES CUM CANELLA. Dub. 
Powder of Aloes with Canella. 
Take of 
Hepatic aloes, one pound ; 
White canella, three ounces. 
Powder them separately, and then mix them. 
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Tuts was formerly well known by the title of Hiera Picra. _ 
The spicy canella acts as a corrigent to the aloes, but the 
compound is more adapted to the form of pills, than of pow- 
der. 



















PuLvis ALoES cum GuatAco. Dud. 
Lowder of Aloes with Guazac. 
Take of : 7 
Hepatic aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Gum guaiacum, one ounce ; 
Aromatic powder, halt an ounce. 
Rub the aloes and gum guaiacum separately to powder ; then 
mix them with the aromatic powder. 


PuLvis aLoEs compositus. Lond. 
Compound i'owder of Aloes. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, one ounce and a half; 
Gum-resin guaiac, one ounce ; 
Compound powder of cinnamon, half an ounce. 
Powder the aloes and guaiac separately ; then mix the com- 
pound powder of cinnamon with them. 


Tu1s powder is supposed to: combine the sudorific effects 
of the guaiac with the purgative of the aloes. 


Putvis aromaticus. Dub. 
; Aromatic Powder, 
Take of 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Smaller cardamom seeds, husked, 
Ginger, 
Long pepper, of each one ounce. 
Rub them together to a powder. 


Ed. 
Take of 
Cinnamon bark, 
Smaller cardamom seeds, 
Ginger root, each equal parts. 
Reduce them to a very fine powder, which is to be kept i in a 
glass vessel, well closed. 


PuLvis CINNAMOMI composiTus. Lond. 
: Compound Powder of Cinnamon. 
ake of . 
Cinnamon bark, two. ounces ; 
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Cardamom seeds, an ounce and a half; 

Ginger, one ounce ; | 

Long pepper, half an ounce. \ | 
Reduce them together to a very fine powder. 

THESE compositions are agreeable, hot, and spicy, and may 
be usefully taken in cold phlegmatic habits, and decayed con- 
stitutions, for warming the stomach, promoting digestion, 
and strengthening the tone of the viscera. The dose is from 
ten grains to a scruple and upwards. The first and third are 
considerably the warmest, from the long pepper which they 
contain. 


PuLVIS ASARI coMpositTus. Ed. 
Compound Powder of Asarabacca. 
Take of 
The leaves of asarabacca, three parts ; 
———— marjoram, 
Flowers of lavender, of each one part. 
Rub them together to powder. 


Dub. 





Take of 


Dried leaves of asarabacca, one ounce; 

Lavender flowers, two drachms. 
Powder them together. 

TueEse are agreeable and efficacious errhines, and superior 
to most of those usually sold under the name of herd snuff: 
They are often employed with great advantage in cases of ob- 
stinate headach, and of ophbthalmia resisting other modes of 
cure. ‘Taken under the form of snuff, to the extent of five or 
six grains, at bed-time, they will operate the succeeding day 
as a powerful errhine, inducing frequent sneezing, and like- 
wise a copious discharge from the nose. It is, however, ne- 
cessary, during their operation, to avoid exposure to cold. 






PULVIS CARBONATIS CALCIS COMPOSITUS. id. 
Compound Powder of Carbonate of Lime. 
Take of 


Prepared carbonate of lime, four ounces ; 


Nutmeg, half a drachm ; 
Cinnamon bark, one drachm and a half. 


Reduce them together to powder. 
Putvis cRETH compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk. 


Take of © 
Prepared chalk, half a pound ; 
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Cinnamon bark, four ounces ; 

Tormentil root, 

Gum arabic, of each three ounces; 

Long pepper, half an ounce. 
Reduce them separately to a very fine powder, and mix them. 

Tue addition of the aromatic coincides with the general 
intention of the remedy, which is indicated in weakness and 
acidity of the stomach, and in looseness from acidity. 


PULVIS CRETH COMPOSITUS CUM OPIO. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium. 

Take of 
| Compound powder of chalk, six ounces and a half; 
Hard opium, in powder, four scruples. 
| Mix them. 

Tue addition of the opium renders this a more powerful 
remedy than the carbonate of lime alone, especially where 
| the diarrhoea proceeds from irritation of the intestinal canal. 


PULVIS CONTRAYERV& cCompositus. Lond, 
: Compound Powder of Contrayerva. 
Take of 
Contrayerva root, in powder, five ouaces ; 
| Prepared oyster-shells, one pound and a half. 
| Mix them. 
| Tuts medicine has a very ‘good claim to the title of an 
| alexipharmic and sudorific. The contrayerva by itself 
| proves very serviceable in low fevers, where the vis vite is 
| weak, and a diaphoresis to be promoted. It is probable that 
| the carbonate of lime is of no farther service than to divide 
| this active ingredient, and make it sit more easily on the 
| stomach. 


PULVIS IPECACUANH# ET opit. Ld, 
| Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium. 
Take of 
Ipecacuan root, in powder, 
Opium, of each one part ; 
Sulphate of potass, eight parts. 
Triturate them together into a fine powder. 


i, PULvIS IPECACUANHE compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Ipecacuan. 
‘Take of 
Jpecacuan reot, in powder, 
20 
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Hard, opium, in powder, each one drachm ; 
Sulphate of potass, in powder, one ounce. 
Mix them. 


Tue sulphate of potass, from the grittiness of its crystals, _ 
is perhaps better fitted for tearing and dividing the tenacious 
opium than any other salt; this seems to be its only use in — 
the preparation. ‘The operator ought to be careful that the 
opium and ipecacuanha be equally diffused through the whole 
mass of powder, otherwise different portions of powder must 
_ differ in degree of strength. | 

This powder i is one of the most certain sudorifics, and as 
such was recommended by Dr Dover, as an effectual remedy 
in rheumatism. Modern practice confirms its reputation, 
not only in rheumatism, but also in dropsy, and several other 
‘diseases, where it is often difficult, by other means, to pro- 
duce a copious sweat. The dose is from five to twenty grains, 
according as the patient’s stomach and strength can bear. it. 
It is proper to avoid much drinking immediately after taking 
it, otherwise it is very apt to be rejected by vomiting before 
any other effects are produced. 


PULVis JALAPR Compositus. £d. 
Compound Powder of Jalap. 
Take of : : 
‘  Jalap root, in powder, one part; 
Supertartrate of potass, two parts. 
Grind them together to a very fine powder. 


THE use of the tartrate in this preparation is to break 
down and divide the jalap; and therefore they are directed 
to be triturated together, and not separately. 


PuLvis KINo compositus. Lond. 


Compound Powder of Kino. 
Take of | 


Kino, fifteen drachms ; 
Cinnamon, half an ounce ; 
Hard opium, one drachm. 


Reduce them separately to a ips fine powder, then mix 
them. | 


Tuis, though well ae In extemporaneous prescription, 
is a new officinal preparation, and one which promises to be — 


convenient. It is anodyne and astringent, containing one — 
pats of opium in twenty. | 
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Potvis opiatus. Ld. 
Opiate Powder. 
Take of 
Opium, one part ; 
Prepared carbonate of lime, uine parts. 
Rub them together to a fine powder. 


PULVIS CORNU CERVI cum oPio. Lond. 
Powder of Hartshorn with Opium. 


Take of 
Flard opium, in powder, one drachm ; 
Hartshorn, burnt and prepared, one ounce ; 
Cochineal, in powder, one drachm. 


In these powders, the opium is the active ingredient; and 
it is immaterial whether the phosphate or carbonate of lime 
be used to facilitate its mechanical division. 


PuLVIS SALINUS compPosiTuS. ld. 
Compound Saline Powder. 


Take of 
Muriate of soda, 
Sulphate of magnesia, of each four parts ; 
Sulphate of potass, three parts. 

Dry the salts with a gentle heat, reduce them to fine powder 
separately, then rub them together, and keep the mixture 
in a well-corked phial. 


However we may explain it, there is little doubt that 
mixtures of substances of similar characters have often a 
better effect than either of the ingredients singly. We have 
perhaps carried our simplifications too far in rejecting all the 
old farragoes, as we choose to call them. ‘The mixture of 
salts acts very pleasantly in costive habits, being taken to 
the extent of a tea-spoonful in half a pint of water before 
breakfast. 


PuLvis SCAMMONES composirus. ond. 
Compound Powder of Scammony. 


Take of - 
Scammony, 
Hard extract of jalap, of each two ounces ; 
Ginger, half an ounce. 
hae them separately to a very fine powder, and mix 
them. 


La hanail 
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PULVIS SCAMMONII COMPOsITUS. Lid. 
Compound Powder of Scammony. 
"Take of | 

Resin of scammony, 

Supertartrate of potass, equal parts, 
Rub them together to a very fine powder. 

In the first of these compositions, the scammony is com- 
bined with another purgative little less active than itself, and 
in the other with one much less so; which difference must be 
attended to in prescription. ‘The ginger is an useful addi- 
tion, and will render it less apt to gripe. - 


PULVIS SENN cCoMpositTus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Senna. 
Take of 
Senna leaves, 
Supertartrate of potass, of each two ounces ; 
Scammony, half an ounce ; 
Ginger, two drachms. 
Triturate the scammony by itself, reduce the rest together in- 
to a very fine powder, and then mix. 5 


Tus powder is given as a cathartic, in the dose of two 
scruples, or adrachm. ‘The scammony is used asa stimulus 
te the senna; the quantity of the latter necessary for a dose, — 
when not assisted by some more powerful substance, being 
too bulky to be conveniently taken in this form. The ginger » 
is added to make it sit easier on the stomach, and gripe less. 


PULVIS ALUMINIS compositus. Ed. 
Compound Powder of Alum. 
Take of 
Alum, four parts ; 
Kino, one part. 
Rub them together to a fine powder. 


Tuis powder is composed of two very powerful astringents, 
but we doubt whether they be combined with propriety; at 
least it is certain that a solution of alum is decomposed by a 
solution of kino. 


PULVIS TRAGACANTHE compositus. Lond. 
Compound Powder of Tragacanth. 
Take of 
‘Tragacanth, powdered, 
Gum arabic, powdered, 
Starch, of each one ounce and a half; 
Refined sugar, three ounces. 
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Powder the starch and sugar together; then add the traga- 
canth and gum arabic, and mix. | 


TuHIs composition is a mild emollient; and hence becomes 
serviceable in hectic cases, tickling coughs, strangury, some 
kinds of alvine fluxes, and other disorders proceeding trom a 
thin acrimonious state of the excreted fluids, or an abrasion 
of the mucus of the intestines; it is supposed to soften, and 
give a greater degree of consistency to the former, and defend 
the latter from being irritated or excoriated by them. All 
the ingredients coincide in these general intentions. ‘The 
dose is from half a drachm to two or three drachms, which 


may be frequently repeated. 


a a 


Cuap. XXXVI.—CONSERVES, ELECTUA- 
RIES, anp CONFECTIONS. 


CoNSERVES are compositions of recent vegetable matters, 
and sugar, beaten together into an uniform mass. 

This process is introduced for preserving certain simples, 
undried, in an agreeable form, with as little alteration as 
possible in their native yirtues; and in some cases it is very 
advantageous. Vegetables, whose virtues are lost or destroy- 
ed in drying, may in this form be kept uninjured for a con- 
siderable time; for by carefully securing the mouth of the 
containing vessel, the alteration, as well as dissipation, of 
their active principles, is generally prevented ; and the sugar 
preserves them from the corruption which juicy vegetables 
would otherwise undergo, . ; | 

The Sugar should be pounded by itself, and passed through 
a sieve, before it be mixed with the vegetable mass ; for with- 
out this it cannot be properly incorporated. Rose buds, and 
some other vegetables, are prepared for mixing with the su- 
gar, by grinding them in a small wooden mill, contrived for 
that purpose. 

_ There are, however, vegetables whose virtues are impaired 
by this treatment. Mucilaginous substances, by lying long 
with sugar, become less glutinous: and astringents sensibly 
become softer upon the palate. Many of the fragrant flowers 
are of so tender and delicate a texture, as almost entirely to 
jose their peculiar qualities on being beaten or bruised. ; 
, In general, it is obvious, that in this form, on account of 


fe 
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the large proportion of sugar, only substances of considerable 
activity can be taken with advantage as medicines. | And, in- 
_ deed, conserves are at present considered chiefly as auxiliaries 
to medicines of greater efficacy, or as intermediums for join- 
ing them together. They are very convenient for reducing in- 
to bolusses or pills the more ponderous powders, as submuriate 
of mercury, the oxides of iron, and other mineral prepara- 
tions; which, with liquid or less consistent matters, as syrups, 
will not cohere. 

The shops were formerly encumbered with many conserves 
altogether insignificant ; the few now retained have in gene- 
ral either an agreeable flavour to recommend them, or are ca- 
pable of answering some useful purposes as medicines. ‘Their 
common dose is the bulk of a nutmeg, or as much as can be 
taken up at once or twice upon the point of a knife. ‘There 
is, in general, no great danger of exceeding in the dose. 


KILECTUARIES are composed chiefly of powders mixed up 
with syrups, &c. into such a consistence, that the mass shall 
neither be too stiff to swallow, nor so thin as to allow the 
powders to separate, and that a dose may be easily taken up 
on the point of a knife. 

Electuaries are chiefly composed of the milder alterative 
medicines, and such as are not ungrateful to the palate. ‘The 
more powerful drugs, as cathartics, emetics, opiates, and the 
like, (except in officinal electuaries to be dispensed by weight,) 
are seldom exhibited in this form, on account of the uncer- 
tainty of the dose; unpleasant ones, acrids, bitters, fetids, 
cannot be conveniently taken in it ; nor is the form of an e- 
lectuary well fitted for the more ponderous substances, as 
mercurials, these being apt to subside on keeping, unless the 
composition be made very stiff. ) 

The lighter powders require thrice their weight of honey, 
or of syrup boiled to the thickness of honey, to make them | 
into the consistence of an electuary ; of syrups of the common 
consistence, twice the weight of the powder is sufficient. 

Where common syrups are employed, the compound is apt 
to candy and dry too soon: electuaries of peruvian bark, for 
instance, made up with syrup alone, will often in a day or 
two grow too dry for use. ‘This is owing to the crystalliza- 
tion of the sugar. Deyeux, therefore, advises electuaries, 
confections, and conserves, to be made up with syrups, from 
which all the crystallizable parts have been separated. For 
this purpose, the syrups, after being sufficiently evaporated, 
are to be exposed to the heat of a stove as long as they form 
any crystals. What remains, probably from the presence of 
some vegetable acid, has no tendency to crystallize, and is to 
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be decanted and evaporated to a proper consistence. In hos- 
pital practice, the same object may be obtained much more 
easily by using molasses instead of syrups, and in private 
practice, by the substitution of a little conserve. 

The quantity of an electuary directed at a time in extem- 
poraneous prescription varies much, according to its consti- 
tucnt parts; but is rarely less than the size of a nutmeg, or 
more than two or three ounces, we 


CoNFECTIO AMYGDALARUM. Lond. 
Confection of Almonds. 
Take of 
Sweet almonds, one ounce; 
Gum arabic, in powder, one drachm; 
Refined sugar, half an ounce. 
Having first blanched the almonds, by macerating them in 
water, and peeling them, beat the whole ingredients into 
a homogeneous mass. 


By triturating this confection with water, we immediately 
form an almond emulsion, which on many occasions is desira- 
ble, as it takes a considerable time to make it from the unmix- 
ed materials, and soon spoils after it is made. 


CoNFECTIO AURANTIORUM. Lond. 
Confection of Orange-peel. 
Take of 
Fresh orange-peel, grated off, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds, 
Bruise the peel in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle; 
then, adding the sugar, beat them into a homogeneous 
mass. 


CoNSERVA AURANTII. Dub. 
Conserve of Orange-peel. 
To the fresh rind of Seville oranges, grated off, add three 
times its weight of refined sugar, while beating it. 





CoNSERVA CITRI AURANTI. Ld. 
Conserve of Orange peel. 
Grate off the rind of Seville oranges, beat it into pulp, and 
while beating it, add gradually three times its weight of 
refined sugar. 
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ConFECTIO ROSH CANINE. Lond. 
Confection of Hips. 
Take of 
Pulp of hips, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, in powder, twenty ounces. 
Expose the pulp to a gentle heat in a water-bath, then gra- 
dually add the sugar, and beat them into a homogeneous 
mass, 


CoNSERVA ROSH CANINE. Lid. 
Conserve of Hips. 
Reat ripe hips, carefully cleaned from the seeds and down, to 
a pulp; and, while beating it, gradually add three times its 
weight of double refined sugar. 


CoNFECTIO ROSH GALLICEZ. Lond. 
Confection of Red Roses. 
Take of 
Red rose buds, with the heels cut off, one pound ; 
Refined sugar, three pounds. 
Beat the petals in a stone mortar; then add the sugar, and 
reduce the whole to a homogeneous mass. 


Conserva Rosa. Dub. 
Conserve of Red Roses. 
Pluck the petals of red rose buds from the calyces; and ha- 
ving cut off the heels, beat them, gradually adding three 
times their ese of refined so 


CoNnSERVA ROSE GALLICE. Ed. 
Conserve of Red Roses. 
Beat the petals of red rose buds to pulp; and add, during the 
beating, three times their weight of double refined sugar. 


La icnee says, that by infusing the red rose leaves in 
four times their weight of water, and squeezing them out of 
the infusion, they lose their bitterness, and are more easily 
reduced to a pulp, which he then mixes with a thick syrup, 
prepared by dissolving the sugar in the expressed liquor, and 
boiling it down to the consistence of an electuary. 

It is scarcely necessary to make any particular remarks on 
these conserves. Their taste and virtues are compounded of 
those of sugar, and the substance combined with it. The 
hips are acidulous and refrigerant, the orange rind bitter and 
stomachic, and the nee rose buds astringent. 


\ 
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ELEcTUARIUM ARomMaticuM. Ld. 
Aromatic Electuary. 
Take of 
Aromatic powder, one part ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, two parts. 


Mix and beat them well together, so as to form an electuary. 


Dub. 


| Take of 


Cinnamon, 
Nutmeg, of each half an ounce ; 
Refined sugar, 
Saffron, of each one ounce ; 
Lesser cardamom seeds, husked, 
Cloves, each two drachms ; 
Precipitated chalk, two ounces ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, a sufficient quantity. 
Powder the aromatics separately, then mix them with the 
syrup. 


ConFEcTIO AROMATICA. Lond. 
Aromatic Confection. 


| Take of 


Cinnamon bark, 
Nutmeg, of each two ounces ; 
Cloves, one ounce ; 
Cardamom seeds, half an ounce; 
Saffron, dried, two ounces ; | 
Prepared oyster shells, sixteen ounces ; 
Refined sugar, powdered, two pounds ; 
Water, one pint. 
Reduce the dry substances together to a very fine powder, 
then gradually add the water, and mix them until they be 
incorporated. 


THESE compositions are sufficiently grateful, and mode- 
rately warm. ‘They are given in the form of a bolus, in doses 
of from five grains to a scruple, or upwards, asa cordial, or 
as a vehicle for more active substances. ‘lhe simple compo- 
sition of the Edinburgh college serves all these purposes as 
well as the complicated formula of the other colleges. Mr 
Phillips also very properly remarks, that in this composition, 
and indeed in every instance, prepared chalk might be ad- 
vantageously substituted for oyster shells, as it is hardly pos- 
sible to reduce the latter to so fine a powder as the former. 
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ELECTUARIUM CASSIE FISTULE. Ed, 
Electuary of Cassva. 
Take of : 
Pulp of cassia fistularis, four parts ; 
Pulp of tamarinds, 
Manna, each, one part ; 
Syrup of pale roses, four parts. 
Having bruised the manna in a mortar, dissolve it with a 
gentle heat in the syrup ; then add the pulps, and evaporate 
with a regularly continued heat to a proper consistence. 


ELECTUARIUM cassIz. Dub. 
‘Lilectuary of Cassia. 
Take of , 
The fresh extracted pulp of cassia, half a pound; 
Manna, two ounces; 
Pulp of tamarinds, one ounce ; 
Syrup of orange- peel, half a pound. 
Dissolve the manna, bruised, with a moderate heat in the 
syrup; then add the pulps ; and evaporate slowly the mix- 
ture to a proper thickness. 


ConFeEcTio cassi®. Lond. 
Confection of Cassia. 


Take of 


Fresh cassia pulp, half a pound ; 

Manna, two ounces; 

‘Tamarind pulp, one ounce ; 

Syrup of roses, half a pint. 
Bruise the manna; then dissolve it in the syrup, by the heat 

of a water-bath ; lastly, mix in the pulps, and evepauile to 

a proper thickness. 


THESE compositions are very convenient officinals, to serve 
asa basis for purgative electuaries, and other similar pur- 
poses: ‘lhe tamarinds give them a pleasant acidity, and do 
not, as might be expected, dispose them to ferment. After 
standing for four months, the composition has been found no 
sourer than when first made. ‘This electuary is usually taken 
by itself; to the quantity of two or three drachms occasional- 
ly, for gently loosening the belly in costive habits. 


ELECTUARIUM SENN coMposituM. Ld. 
Electuary of Senna. 
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CoONFECTIO SENNE. Lond. 
Confection of Senna. 











Take of 7 Ed. i Lond. 
Senna leaves, eight ounces; _—_ eight ounces ; 
Coriander seeds, four ounces ; four ounces ; 
Liquorice root, bruised, three ounces ; three ounces 3 
Figs, one pound; 
Pulp of prunes, each one pound ; halfa pound ; 

tamarinds, halfa pound; _ half a pound; 

cassia fistula, half a pound 5 
Refined sugar, twopoundsanda half; two pounds and a half; 
Water, four pounds. 


'Powder-the senna with the coriander seeds, and sift out ten 
| ounces of the mixed powder; boil the remainder with the 
figs and liquorice in four pints of water to one half; ex- 
press and strain the liquor, which is then to be evaporated 
to about a pint and a half; dissolve the sugar in it; add 
this syrup by degrees to the pulps ; and, lastly, mix in the 
sifted powder. 


ELECTUARIUM SENNE. Dud. 
Electuary of Senna. 

Take of 

Senna leaves, in very fine powder, four ounces ; 

Pulp of French prunes, one pound ; 
-—— tamarinds, two ounces; 
| Molasses, a pint and a half; 
|. Essential oil of caraway, two drachms. 
‘Boil the pulps in the syrup to the thickness of honey: then 
| add the powder, and, when the mixture cools, the oil; 
lastly, mix the whole intimately. 





| ‘Tus electuary is a very convenicnt laxative, and has long 
(been in common use among practitioners. “‘Taken to the size 
of a nutmeg, or more, gs occasion may require, it is an excel- 
‘lent laxative for loosening the belly in costive habits. The 
formula of the Dublin college is much more simple and ele- 
gant than the others. Mr Phillips also remarks, that the 
stalks of the senna, and the husks of the coriander seed, can 
add but little to the virtues of this compound; but since the 
decoction must be employed for the figs and liquorice root it 
is no additional trouble to boil the stalks and husks along with 
jthem. 


ELECTUARIUM CATECHU composituM. £d. 
Compound Electuary of Catechu. 
Take of 


Extract of catechu, four ounces; | 
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Kino, three ounces ; 

Cinnamon bark, 

Nutmeg, each one ounce ; | 

Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Sherry wine, 
one drachm and a half. 

Syrup of red roses, boiled to the consistence of honey, two 
pounds and a quarter. 

Reduce the solids to powder ; and having mixed them with 
the opium and syrup, make them into an electuary. 


ELECTUARIUM CATECHU COMPOSITUM. Dub. 
Compound Llectuary of Catechu. 


Take of 
Catechu, four ounces ; 
Cinnamon, two ounces ; 
Kino, three ounces ; powder these, then add, 
Hard purified opium, diffused in Spanish white wine, a 
drachm and a haif; 


Syrup of ginger, evaporated to the consistence of honey, © 


two pounds and a quarter. 
Mix them. 


TuesE electuaries, which do not differ in any material 
particular, are extremely useful astringent medicines, and are 
often given in doses of a tea spoontul, frequently repeated, 
in cases of diarrhoea, &c. ‘Ten scruples contain one grain of 
opium. 


CoONFECTIO SCAMMONESR. Lond. 
Confection of Scammony. 
Take of 
Scammony, in powder, one ounce and a half; 
Cloves bruised, 
Ginger, in powder, of each six drachmis ; 
Essential oil of caraway, half a fluidrachm ; 
Syrup of roses, as much as is sufficient. 
Reduce the dry substances together to a very fine powder ; 
add the syrup, and triturate them together ; lastly, add the 
oil of caraway, and mix the whole. 


ELEcTUARIUM scAMMONIT. Dud. 
Lilectuary of Scammony. 
Take of 
Scammony, 
Ginger, of each, in powder, one ounce ; 
Oil of cloves, one scruple ; 
Syrup of orange-peel, what is sufficient. 


a 
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Mix the powdered ginger with the syrup : then add the scam- 
mony, and lastly the oil. 


Tus electuary is a warm brisk purgative. A drachm con- 
tains ten grains of scammony. 


ELECTUAR1UM OPIATUM; olim ELECTUARIUM THEBAICUM. 
Ed. 
Opiate Electuary, formerly called Thebaic Electuary. 

Take of 

Aromatic powder, six ounces; 

Virginian snake-root, in fine powder, three ounces ; 

Opium, diffused in a sufficient quantity of Sherry wine, 

half an ounce ; 

Syrup of ginger, one pound. 

Mix them, and form an electuary. 


ConFeEctio opi. Lond. 
Confection of Opium. 
Take of 

Hard opium, powdered, six drachms ; 

Long pepper, one ounce; 

Ginger, two ounces ; 

Caraway seeds, three ounces ; 

Syrup, one pint. 
_ Mix the opium with the syrup heated; then add the other in- 
| gredients, powdered, and mix. 


THE action which these electuaries will produce on the li- 
ving system is abundantly apparent from the nature of their 
ingredients. ‘They are combinations of aromatics with opi- 
| um one grain of opium being contained in thirty-six of the 
_ London confection, and in forty-three of the Edinburgh elec- 
_ tuary. 


ConFEcTio rut. Lond. 
Confection of Rue. 
Take of 
Rue leaves, dried, 
Caraway seeds, 
Laurel berries, of each an ounce and a half; 
Sagapenum, half an ounce; 
Black pepper, two drachms ; 
Clarified honey, sixteen ounces. 
Triturate the dry substances to a very fine powder ; then add- 
ing the honey, mix the whole. 


Tus was long supposed to be a powerful antibysteric. Its 
use is now confined to glysters, 
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Cuap. XXX VIL—TROCHES. 


Trocues and lozenges are composed of powders made up 
with glutinous substances into little cakes, and afterwards 
dried. ‘This form is principally made use of for the more 
commodious exhibition of certain medicines, by fitting them 
to dissolve slowly in the mouth, so as to pass by degrees into 
the stomach, or to act upon the pharynx and top of the 
trachea ; and hence these preparations have generally a con- 
siderable proportion of sugar, or other materials grateful to 
the palate. Some powders have ltkewise been reduced into 
troches, with a view to their preservation; though possibly 
for no very good reason ; for the moistening, and afterwards 
drying them in the air, must rather tend to injure than to 
preserve them. ‘The lozenges of the confectioner are so su- 
perior in elegance to those of the apothecary, that they are 
almost universally preferred ; and hence it probably is that the — 
Dublin and London colleges have entirely omitted them. 


TROCHISCI CARBONATIS CALCIS. Lid. 
| Troches of Carbonate of Lame. . 

Take of 

Carbonate of lime, prepared, four ounces ; 

Gum arabic, one ounce; 

Nutmeg, one drachm ; 

Refined sugar, six ounces. | 
Powder them together, and form them with water into a mass 

for making troches. 

TueEsE are used against acidity of the stomach, especially 
when accompanied with diarrheea. 


TROCHISCI CARBONATIS MAGNESIA. Ed. 
Troches of Carbonate of Magnesia. _ 
Take of 
Carbonate of magnesia, six ounces ; 
Refined sugar, three ounces ; 
Nutmeg, one scruple. 
Powder them, and make them into a mass for troches, with 
mucilage of tragacanth. | 
Trocues of magnesia are much used for acidity of sto- 
mach, and are to be found in every confectioner’s shop. 
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‘TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE GLABRE, Ed. 
LTroches of Liquorice. 
Take of 
Extract of liquorice, 
Gum arabic, each one part; 
Refined sugar, two parts. 
Boiling water, a sufficient quantity. 
Dissolve and strain ; then evaporate the solution over a gentle 
fire, till it be of a proper consistence for being formed into 
troches. 


TuHesE are both agreeable pecterals, and may be used at 
pleasure in tickling coughs. The solution and subsequent 
evaporation of the extract of liquorice, directed by the Kdin- 
burgh college, is exceedingly troublesome, and apt to give 
the troches an empyreumatic flavour. They are more easily 
made, by reducing the liquorice also to powder, and mixing 
up the whole with rose-water. Refined extract of liquorice 
should be used; and it is easily powdered in the cold, after 
it has been laid for some days in a dry and rather warm 
place. 


TROCHISCI GLYCYRRHIZE cuM opi0o. Ld.” 
Liquorice Troches with Opium. 

| Take of 

Opium, two drachms ; 

Tincture of Tolu, half an ounce ; 

Common syrup, eight ounces ; 

Extract of liquorice, softened with warm water, 

Gum arabic, in powder, of each five ounces. 

_ Triturate the opium well with the tincture, then add by de. 
grees the syrup and extract; afterwards gradually mix in 
the powdered gum arabic. Lastly, dry them so as to form 
a mass, to be divided into troches, each weighing ten 
grains. 


Tuese directions for preparing the above troches are so 
full and particular, that no farther explanation i is necessary ; 
seven and a half contain about one grain of opium. These 
troches are medicines of approved efficacy in tickling coughs 
depending on irritation of the. fauces. Besides the mechee 
nical effect of the viscid matters in involving acrid humours, 
or liaing and defending the tender membranes, the opium 
no doubt must have a considerable effect, by more immedi- 
rey diminishing the irritability of the parts themselves. 
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Trocuisc! GuMMos!i. £d, 
Gum Troches. 

Take of 

Guin arabic, four parts ; 

Starch, one part ; 
_ Refined sugar, twelve parts. - 
Powder them, and make them into a proper mass with rose- 

water, so as to form troches. 

Tuls is a very agreeable pectoral, and may be used at pleas 
sure. It is calculated for allaying the tickling in the throat. _ 
which provokes coughing. | 


4 


TROCHISCL NITRATIS POTASSE. ° £d, 
| Troches of Nitrate of Potass. 
Take of | 
Nitrate of potass, one part ; 
Double refined sugar, three parts. 
Rub together to powder, and form them, with mucilage of 
gum tragacanth, into a mass, to be divided into troches. 

_ Turs is a very agreeable form for the exhibition of nitre; 
though, when the salt is thus taken without any liquid, (if the 
quantity be considerable,) it is apt to occasion uneasiness a- 
bout the stomach, which can only be prevented by large di- 
lution with aqueous liquors. : 





Cuap. XXX VIII.—PILLS. 


Tus form is peculiarly adapted to those drugs which ope- 
rate in a small dose, and whose nauseous and offensive taste 
or smell require them to be concealed from the palate. 

Pills should have the consistence of a firm paste, a round 
form, and a weight not exceeding five grains. Essential oils 
may enter them in small quantity: deliquescent salts are im- 
proper. Efflorescent salts, such as carbonate of soda, should 
be previously exposed to the air until they fall to powder: de- 
liquescent extracts should have some powder combined with 
them. The mass should be beaten until it become perfectly 
uniform and plastic. Powders may be made into pills with 
extracts, balsams, soap, mucilages, bread crumb, &c. 

Gum-resins, and inspissated juices, are sometimes. soft 
enough to be made into pills, without addition: where any 
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moisture is requisite, spirit of wine is more proper than sy- 
rups or conserves as it unites more readily with them, and 
does not sensibly increase their bulk. Light dry powders re-. 
quire syrups or mucilages; and the more ponderous, as the 
mercurial and other metallic preparations, thick honey, con- 
serve, or extracts. 

Light powders require about half their weight of syrup, or 
about three-fourths their weight of honey, to reduce them in- 
to a due consistence for forming pills. Half a drachm of the 
mass will make five or six pills of a moderate size. 

Gums and inspissated juices are to be first softened with 
the liquid prescribed ; the powders are then to be added, 
and the whole beat thoroughly together, till they be perfectly 
mixed. 

The masses for pills are best kept in bladders, which should 
be moistened now and then with some of the same kind of 
liquid that the mass was made up with, or with some proper 
aromatic oil. 

When the mass is to be divided into pills, a given weight 
of it is rolled out into a cylinder of a given length, and of an 
equal thickness throughout, and is then divided into a given 
number of equal pieces, by means of a simple machine. ‘These 
| pieces are then rounded between the fingers or by a machine; 
_and to prevent them from adhering, they are covered either 
with starch, or powder of liquorice, or orris root. In a 
many the powder of lycopodium is much used. 


PiILULE ALoETIcH. £d. 
Aloetic Pills. 
| Take of : 
_ Aloes, in powder, 
_ Soap, equal parts. 
Beat them with simple syrup into a mass fit for making pills. 


PILULZ ALOES CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub. 
Pills of Aloes and Ginger. 

Take of | 

Hepatic aloes, one ounce ; 

Ginger root, in powder, one drachm ; 

Soap, half an ounce ; 

Essence of peppermint, half a drachm. , 
- Powder the aloes with the ginger, ther add the soap oud the 

essence, so as to form an intimate mixture. 
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PILULE ALOES compositz. Lond. 
Compound & ills of Aloes. 

Take of 

Socotorine aloes, powdered, one ounce ; 

Extract of gentian, half an ounce; 

Oil of caraway, forty minims; 

Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
Beat them together into a homogeneous mass. 


ALTHOUGH soap can scarcely be thought to facilitate the 
solution of the aloes in the stomach, as was supposed by Boer- 
haave and others, it is, probably, the most convenient sub- 
stance that can be added, to give it the proper consistence for 
making pills. When extract of gentian is triturated with a- 
loes, they re-act upon each other, and become too soft to 
form pills, so that the addition of any syrup to the mass, as 
directed by the London college, is perfectly unnecessary ; un- 
less, at the same time, some powder be added to give it con- 
sistency. 

Aloetic pills are much used as warm and stomachic laxa- 
tives; they are very well suited for the costiveness so often 
attendant on people of sedentary lives, and, upon the whole, 
are one of the most useful articles in the materia medica. 


PILULZ ALOES ET ASSE FETIDEZ. Ld. 
Fills of Aloes and. Assafeetida. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, in powder, 
~ Assafoetida, 
Hard soap, equal parts. 
Form them into a mass, with mucilage of cum ile 


THESE pills, in doses of about ten grains, twice a-day, pro-. 
duce the most salutary effects in cases of dyspepsia, attended 
with flatulence and costiveness. 


PILULZ ALOES ET MYRRHE. Ed. 
Pills of Aloes and Myrrh. 
Take of 
Socotorine aloes, four parts ; 
Myrrh, two parts; | 
Saffron, one part. 
Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


) Dub. 
Take of 

Hepatic aloes, one ounce; 

Myrrh, half an ounce ; 

Saffron, in powder, two drachms ; 
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Essential oil of caraway, half a drachm ; 
Syrup, a sufficient quantity. | 

Powder the aloes and myrrh separately, then mix the whole 
intimately together. 


PILULE ALOES CUM MyRRHA. Lond. 
Pills of Aloes with Myrrh. 
Take of | 
Socctorine aloes, two ounces; 
Myrrh, | cg 
Safiron, of each one ounce; | 
Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
Powder the aloes and myrrh separately; and afterwards 
beat all the ingredients together into a homogeneous mass. 


Tuese pills have long continued in practice, without any | 
other alteration than in the syrup with which the mass. is 
made up, and in the proportion of saffron. The virtues of | 
this medicine may be easily understood from its ingredients. 

' Given to the quantity of half a drachm, or two scruples, they 
prove considerably cathartic, but they answer much better 
purposes in smaller doses as laxatives or alteratives. 


PILULE ASSEFETIDE CoMPosITH. Ld. 
| Compound Pills of Assafcetida. 
Take of 
Assafoetida, 
Galbanum, 
Myrrh, of each eight parts ; 
Rectified oil of amber, one part. 
Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


PILULE MYRRH& compositz. Dub. 
ay Compound Pills of Myrrh. 
Take of 
Assafoetida, 
Galbanum, 
Myrrh, each one ounce ; 
Rectified oil of amber, half a drachm. 
Beat them into a mass with simple syrup. 


PILULZ GALBANI composita. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Galbanum. 
Take of | 
Galbanum, one ounce; 
Myrrh, 
Sagapenum, of each one ounce and a half: 
Assafoetida, half an ounce ; : 
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Simple syrup, as much as is sufficient. 
Beat them together into a homogeneous mass. 


Tues. pills are designed fori antihysterics and emnmena- 


gogues, and are very well calculated for answering those inten- 


tions ; ; half'a scruple, a scruple, or more, may be taken every 
night, or oftener. It is singular, that each of the colleges 
should have given them different names. ‘The assafcetida is 
certainly the most powerful article. : 


PILUL& COLOCYNTHIDIS COMPOSITE. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Colocynth. 

Take of #4 

Socotorine aloes, 

Scammony, of each eight parts; 

Colocynth, four parts ; 

Oil of cloves, 

Sulphate of potass, of each one part. 
Reduce the aloes and scammony with the sulphate into a 

powder ; then mix in the colocynth, beat into a very fine’ 


powder, and the oil: lastly, make it into a proper mass 
with mucilage of gum arabic. 


Dub. 

Take of | 
Pith of colocynth, half an oune, 

Hepatic aloes, 
Scammony, each one ounce; 
Castile soap, two drachms ; 
Oil of cloves, one drachm. 

Powder the aloes, scammony, and colocynth, separately ; then 
triturate them with the soap and the oil, and form them 
into a mass with simple syrup. 

Tuis is more powerful in its operation than the simpler 
aloetic pills. 


PILULE GAMBOGIE coMposITH. id. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Gamboge. 
Take of 


Gamboge, in powder, i 
Socotorine aloes in powder, 
Compound powder of cinnamon, of each one drachm ; 
Soap, two drachms. 
Mix the powders, then add the soap, and beat the whole into 
a homogeneous mass. 
Tuis is a very useful purgative pill, being considefably| 
more active than aloes alone, 
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PILULE AMMONIARETI CUPRI. Ld. 
Pills of Ammoniaret of Copper. 
Take of 
Ammoniaret of copper, in fine powder, sixteen grains ; 
Bread crumb, four scruples ; 
Water of carbonate of ammonia, as much as may be suffi- 
cient. 
Beat them into a mass, to be divided into thirty-two ae 
pills. 


Eacu of these pills weighs about three grains, and con- 
tains somewhat more than half a grain of the ammoniaret of 
copper. They scem to be the best form of exhibiting this 
medicine. 


PILUL= FERRI composiT&. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Iron. 
Take of | 
Myrrh in powder, two drachms ; 
Subcarbonate of soda, 
Sulphate of iron, 
Sugar, of each one drachm. 
Powder the myrrh with the subcarbonate of soda; next 
having added the sulphate of iron, rub them again; then 
beat the whole, mixed together, into a homogeneous mass. 


_ Tuus is Griffith’s mixture ina solid form, and may often 

be conyenlent. 

PILULE SULPHATIS FERRI COMPOSITE. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Sulphate of Iron, 

Take of 

- Sulphate of iron, in powder, one ounce ; 

Extract of chamomile, one ounce and a half; 

_ Volatile oil of peppermint, one drachm. 

Beat into a mass, with simple syrup. 


Tus differs from the London pill, which contains the iron 
in the state of an oxide: in the formula of Edinburgh, the 
sulphate is exhibited in its saline form, Both are exceeding- 


ly good chalybeates. 


Pitum uypRaneyri. Ed. 
: | Mercurial Pills. 
Take of 

Purified quicksilver, 

Conserve of red roses, of each one ounce; 
Starch, two ounces ; 

Mucilage of gum arabic, a little. 
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Triturate the quicksilver with the conserve, in a glass mor- 
tar, till the globules completely disappear, adding, occa- 
sionally, alittle mucilage of gum arabic ; then add the starch, 
and beat the whole with a little water into a mass, which 


is to be immediately divided into four hundred and eighty — 
equal pills. | 


Lond. - Dub. 

Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two drachms; 

Confection of red roses, three drachms ; 

_ Liquorice root, powdered, one drachm ; 

Rub the quicksilver with the confection untii the globules dis- 
appear ; then, adding the liquorice powder, mix them to- 
gether into a homogeneous mass. 

THE common mercurial pill is one of the best preparations 
of mercury, and may, in general, supersede most other forms 
of this medicine. In this preparation the mercury is minute- 
ly divided, and probably converted into the black oxide. To 
effect its mechanical division, it must be triturated with some 
viscid substance. Soap, resin of guaiac, honey, extract of li- 
quorice, manna, and conserve of roses, have all been, at dif- 
ferent times, recommended. ‘The soap and guaiac have been 
rejected on account of their being decomposed by the juices 
of the stomach : and the honey, because it was apt to gripe 
some people. With regard to the others, the grounds of se- 
lection are not well understood ; perhaps the acid contained 
in the conserve of roses may contribute to the extinction of 
the mercury. ‘The mercury is most easily known to be com- 
pletely extinguished, if no globules appear, on rubbing a very 
little of the mass with the point of the finger on a piece of 
paper. As soon as this is the case, it is necessary to mix 
with the mass a proportion of some dry powder, to give it a 
proper degree of consistency. For this purpose, powder of 
liquorice root has been commonly used ; but it is extremely 
apt to become mouldy, and to cause the pills to spoil. The 
Edinburgh college have, therefore, with great propriety, sub- _ 
stituted for it starch, which is a very unalterable substance, 
and easily procured, at all times, in a state of purity. It is 
necessary to form the mass into pills immediately, .as it scon 
becomes hard. One grain of mercury is contained in four 


grains of the Edinburgh mass, and in three of the London | 


and Dublin. The dose of these pills must be regulated by 
circumstances ; from two to six five-grain pills may be given © 
daily. | ; | 


\ 
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PILULEZ HYDRARGYRI SUBMURIATIS COMPOSITE. Lond. Ed. 
Compound Pills of Submuriate of Mercury. 
Take of : 
Submuriate of quicksilver, 
Precipitated sulphuret of antimony, of each one drachm ; : 
Guaiac, in powder, two drachms. 

Triturate the submuriate with the precipitated sulphuret of 
antimony, and then with the guaiac; and add as much 
mucilage of gum arabic as will give the mass a proper con- 
sistence. 


Tuese pills. were recommended to the attention of the pub- 
lic, about forty years ago, by Dr Plummer, whose name they 
long bore. He repr esented them, in a paper which he pub- 
lished in the Edinburgh Medical Mssays, as a very useful al- 
terative, and on his authority they were at one time much 


employed. 


PILULZ OPIATE; oOlim PILULZ THEBAICR. Ed. 
Opiate, formerly Thebaic Wills. 
Take of 
Opium, one part ; 
Extract of liquorice, (soap ?) seven parts ; 
Jamaica pepper, two parts. 
Beat the opium and soap into a pulp, mix them: then add 
the pepper reduced to powder; and form the whole into a 
mass. 


Ir is unfortunate that these compositions should differ so 
much in strength, the first containing one grain of opium in 
three, the second one in five, and the last only one grain of 
opium in ten of the mass, Under the idea that opium is to 
operate as a sedative, the addition of the pepper is somewhat 
injudicious. ‘The title adopted by the Edinburgh college is 
ambiguous, as it may be mistaken for pills of opium, without 
any Hagiea: That of the Dublin college is better, although 
it does not mention the only active ingredient, as it is often 
necessary to conceal from our patients that we are giving them 
opium, which both the name and smell of the storax enable 
us to do. But that of the London college is upon the whole 
perhaps the best. 


PILULE saponis cum opi1o. Lond. 
Pills of Soap with Opium. 
Take of 
Hard opium, in powder, half an ounce ; 
Hard soap, two ounces. 
Beat them into a homogeneous mass. 


Te ~. Volati ie oil of peppermint, half a drachm. 
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PILUL2 E styRAcE. © Dub, 
Storax Pills. 
Take of 
Purified storax, three drachms ; 
Soft purified opium. 
Saffron, of each one drachm. 
Beat them into an uniform mass. 


PILULE RHEI CoMPOSITA. Ld, 
eee Pills of Rhubarb. 
Take of 
Rhubarb, in powder, one ounce ; 
Socotcrine aloes, six drachms ; 


My ‘rrh, half an ounce; 


Make them into a mass, with syrup of orange-peel. 


Euis pill is intended for moderately warming and strength- 
ening the stomach, and gently opening the belly. A scruple 
of the mass may be taken twice a-day. 


PILULE SUBCARBONATIS SoDE. Ed. 
fills of Subcarbonate of Soda. 
Take of 
Dried subcarbonate of soda, four parts ; 
Hard soap, three parts. 
Beat into a mass with simple syrup. 


Tuis is one of the most convenient forms of giving soda : 
It was introduced into use by Dr Beddoes. But the pills 
were very seldom well prepared. The salt should be previ- 
ously quite effloresced, and no water should be added, but 
the mass beat as stiff as possible. 


PILULE SCILLZ composiT&. Lond. 
Compound Pills of Squill. 
Take of 
Fresh dried squiils, powdered, one drachm; .. 
Ginger powdered, 
Hard soap, of each three drachms ; 
Gum ammoniac, in powder. two drachms. 
Mix the powders together, then beat them with the soap, 
with the addition of as much syrup as will give them a 
proper consistence. 


PrLuz SCILLE CUM ZINGIBERE. Dub. . 
Squill Pills with Ginger. 

‘Take of nae 

Powder of squills, one drachm ; 





“™ 
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Ginger, in powder, two drachms ; 
Essential oil of aniseed, ten drops. 
Triturate together, and form into a mass with jelly of soap. 


PILULE SCILLITICE. Ed. 
Squill Pills. 
Take of 
Dried root of squills, in fine powder, one scruple ; ra 
Gum ammoniac, 
Lesser cardamom seeds, in powder, 
Extract of liquorice, each one drachm, 
Form them into a mass with simple syrup. 


- THESE are elegant and commodious forms for the exhibi- 
tion of squills, whether for promoting expectoration, or with. . 
the other intentions to which that medicine is applied, <As 
the virtue of the componnd is derived chiefly from the squills, 
the other ingredients are pften varied in extemporaneous pre- 
$cription, 


“ of 


a 


Kae ) 
em ap, XXXIX.—CATAPLASMS. 


CATAPLASMA FERMENT. Lond. 
Yeast Cataplasm. 
Take of 
Flour, one pound ; 
Bear yeast, half a pint. 
Mix and expose to a gentle heat, till the mass begin to swell. 


THE yeast excites fermentation in the four, and converts 
the whole into a thin dough. ‘This cataplasm is considered 
as a very efficacious application to putrid or putrescent ulcers 
or tumours. ** 


CATAPLASMA SINAPEOS. Dub. 
Mustard Cataplasm. 
Take of 
Mustard seed, powdered, 
Crumb of bread, of each half a pound; 
Vin gor, as ae as is sufficient. 
Mix, and make a cataplasm. 


Sinapisms may be made stronger, by adding of 
Horse-radish root, scraped, two ounces. 
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CATAPLASMA SINAPIS. Lond. 
Mustard Cataplasm. 
Take of bie r 
Mustard seed, | 
Linseed, of each, in powder, half a pound ; 
Warm vinegar, as much as may be sufficient. 
Mix to the thickness of a cataplasm. 


CatapLasms of this kind are commonly known by the 
name of Sinapisms. ‘They were formerly frequently prepared 
in amore complicated state, containing garlic, black soap, and ° 
other similar articles; but the above simple form will answer 
every purpose which they are capable of accomplishing. 
They are employed only as stimulants; they often inflame 
the part, and raise blisters, but not so perfectly as cantharides. 
They are frequently applied to the soles of the feet, in the low 
state of acute diseases, for raising the pulse, and relieving the 
head. ‘he chief advantage they have depends on the sud- 
denness of their action. — 


Cuar. XL_—LINIMENTS, OINTMENTS, 
CERATES, axp PLASTERS. 


THESE are all combinations of fixed oil, or animal fat, with 
other substances, and differ from each other only in consis- 
tence. Deyeux has, indeed, lately defined plasters to be com- 
binations of oil with metallic oxides; but as this would com- 
prehend many of our present ointments, and exclude many 
of our plasters, we shall adhere to the old meaning of the 
terms. 

Liniments are the thinnest of these compositions, being on- 
ly a little thicker than oil. 7 

Ointments have generally a degree of consistence like that 
of butter. 

Cerates are firmer, and contain a larger proportion of wax. 

Plasters are the most solid, and derive their firmness, ei- 
ther from a large propertion of wax, rosin, &c. or trom the 
presence of some metallic oxide, such as that of lead 

Plasters should have such a consistence as not to adhere to 
the fingers when cold, but become soft and plastic when gent- 
ly heated. ‘The heat of the body should render them tenacious 
enough to adhere to the skin, and to the substance on which 
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they are spread. When prepared they are usually formed into 
rolls, and inclosed in paper. Plasters of a small size are often 
spread on leather, sometimes on strong paper, or on tinfoil, 
by means of a spatula gently heated, or the thumb. The lea- 
ther is cut of the shape wanted, but somewhat larger; and 
the margin all around, about + inch in breadth, is left unco- 
vered, for its more easy removal when necessary. Linen is 
also used, especially for the less active plasters, which are 
used as dressings, and often renewed. It is generally cut 
into long slips, of various breadths, from one to six inches. 
These may either be dipt into the melted plaster, and passed 
through two pieces of straight smooth wood, held firmly to- 
gether, so as to remove any excess of plaster; or, what is 
more elegant, they are spread on one side only, by stretch- 
ing the linen, and applying the plaster, which has been melt- 
_ed and allowed to become almost cold, evenly by means of 
-a spatula gently heated, or, more accurately, by passing the 
linen on which the plaster has been laid, through a machine 
formed of a spatula fixed by screws, at a proper distance 
from a plate of polished steel. 
The Dublin College prefixes the following general direc- 
tion : 
Tutty and calamine employed in making ointments are pre- 
_ pared in the same manner as chalk. a 
In making ointments and plasters, the wax, resins, and fats, 
~ are to be melted with a moderate heat, then removed from 
the fire, and constantly stirred, until they cool, adding, at 
the same time, the dry ingredients, if there be any, in very 
fine powder. 


SEVUM PREPARATUM. Lond. 
Prepared Suet. 
Cut the suet into pieces, melt it over a slow fire, and express 
it through linen. . 


ADEPS PRHEPARATA. Lond. 
Prepared Hogs Lard. 
Cut the lard into pieces, melt it over a slow fire, and express 
it through linen. 


ADEPS SUILLUS PREPARATUS. Dub. 
Prepared Hogs Lard. | 
Melt fresh lard, cut in pieces, with a moderate heat, and 
strain with expression through flannel. 
Lard, which is purified by those who sell it, and which is 
preserved with salt, is to be melted with twice its weight of 
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boiling water, and the mixture well agitated. Set it then 
aside until it cool, and separate the fat. 


Beronre proceeding to melt these fats, it is better to sepa- 
rate as much of the membranes as possible, and to wash them 
‘in repeated quantities of water until they no longer gife out 
any colour. Over the fire they will be perfectly transparent, 
and, if they do not crackle on throwing a few drops into the 
fire, it is a sign that all the water is evaporated, and that the 
fats are ready for straining, which should be done through 
a linen cloth without expression. The residuum may be re- 
_ peatedly melted with a little water, until it become discolour- 
ed with the fire. The fluid fat should be poured into the 
vessels, or bladders, in which it is to be preserved. 

These articles had formerly a place also among the prepa- 
rations of the Edinburgh college. But now they introduce 
them only into their list of the materia medica; as the apo- 
thecary will, in general, find it more for his interest to pur- 
chase them thus. prepared, than to prepare them for himself; 
for the process requires to be very cautiously conducted, to 
prevent the fat from burning or turning black. 


-CERA FLAVA PURITICATA. Dub, 
Purified Yellow Wag. 
‘Fake of : 
Yellow wax, any quantity. 
Melt it with a moderate heat, remove the scum, and after al- 
lowing it to settle, pour it cautiously off from the fzeces. 


YELLOW wax is so often adulterated, that this process is by 
no means unnecessary. 


LINIMENTUM SIMPLEX. Lid. 
Szmple Liniment. 
Take of 
Olive oil, four parts 
White wax, one part. 
Melt the wax in the oil with a gentle heat, ae stir the 
mixture well until it become oe on cooling. 


Tus consists of the same articles which form the Unguen- 
tum simplex of the Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, but merely in 
a different proportion, so as to render the composition thin- 
ner; and where a thin consistence is requisite, this may be 
considered as a very elegant and useful application. 














- 
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UNGUENTUM sIMPLEX. Ld. 
Semple Ointment. | 
Take of A 
Olive oil, five parts ; : 
_ White wax, two parts. 
Melt the wax in the oil with a gentle heat, then stir the mix- 
ture well until it become stiff on cooling. 


Boru these ointments may be used for softening the skin 
and healing chaps. | | 


UONGUENTUM cETacEI. Lond. 
Ointment of Spermaceti. 
Take of 
Spermaceti, six drachms ; 
White wax, two drachms; 
Olive oil, three fluidounces. 
Melt them together over a slow fire, and stir them constanf- 
Jy until they be cold. 
UNGUENTUM SPERMATIS CETI. Dub, 
Ointment of Spermaceti. 
Take of 
White wax, half a pound; 
Spermaceti, one pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, three pounds. 


_ Make into an ointment. 


Turis had formerly the name of Linimeftitum album, and 
it is perhaps only in consistence that it can be considered 
as differing from the Unguentum simplex, already mention- 
ed, or the Ceratum simplex, afterwards to be taken notice of. 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. £d. 
| Simple Cerate. 
Take of 
Olive oil, six parts ; 
‘White wax, three parts ; 
Spermaceti, one part. : 
Melt the wax and spermaceti with the oil in a gentle heat, 
then stir the mixture well, until it become stiff on cooling. 


CERATUM cETACE!. Lond. 


Cerate of Spermacet?. 
Take of 


Spermaceti, half an ounce; 
White wax, two ounces; 
Olive oil, four fluidounces. 
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Add the oil to the wax and spermaceti, melted together, and 
stir until the cerate be cold. 

Tuis had formerly the name of Ceratum album, and it dif- 
fers in nothing from the Unguentum cetacel, or Linimentum 
album as it was formerly called, excepting in consistence, both 
a a and the spermaceti bearing a greater proportion to. 
the o1 


CERATUM SIMPLEX. Lond. 
Semple Cerate. 
Take of 
Olive oil, four fluidounces ; 
Yellow wax, four ounces. 
Add the oil to the melted wax, and mix. 


Uncurentum cere riuave. Dub. 
bys Ointment of Yellow Wax. 
Take of 

Purified yellow wax, a pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds. 
Make into an ointment. } 


UNGUENTUM CERE# ALBEE. Dub. 
Ointment of White Wax, 
Is prepared in the same manner, with white wax, instead of 
yellow. 


~ 


UnevurentuM sampuci. Lond. 
Elder Ointment. 
Take of 
Elder flowers, 
Prepared lard, of each two pounds. : 
Boil the flowers in the lard till they become crisp; then ex- | 
press through linen. | 


Dub. 

Take of . 
Fresh elder flowers, three pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds ; . 
Mutton suet, two pounds. 

Boil the flowers in the lard until they become crisp ; then. 
strain with expression ; lastly, add the suet, and melt them — 
together. | 
Compositions, of this kind were formerly very frequent ; 

but vegetables, by boiling in fats and oils, impart to them 

nothing but a little mucilage, which changes the greasy oils 
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to drying oils, and any resin or volatile oil they may contain; 
but this also is never in such quantity as to affect the nature 
of the fat or fixed oil. We therefore do not suppose that 
this ointment possesses any properties different from a simple 
ointment of the same consistence, except its fragrancy. 


LINIMENTUM TEREBINTHINE. Lond. 
Turpentine Liniment. 
Take of 
Cerate of resin, one pound ; 
Oil of turpentine, half a pint. 
Add the oil of turpentine to the cerate melted, and mix. 


Mucu used for rubbing parts affected with rheumatic pains, 
and on sprained joints. 


CERATUM RESINE. Lond. 
Cerate of Resin. 
Take of 
Yellow resin, 
Yellow wax, of each one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Melt the resin and wax together with a slow fire; then add 
the oil, and strain the cerate, while still hot, through linen. 


UNGUENTUM RESINE ALBE. Dub. 
Ointment of White Resin. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, four pounds ; 
White resin, two pounds. 
Yellow wax, one pound. 
Make into an ointment, which is to be strained while hot, 
through a sieve. 


UNGUENTUM RESINOSUM. Ed. 
Resinous Ointment. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, eight parts ; 
Pine resin, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. 
Melt the whole together, and stir the mixture well, until it 
become stiff on cooling. 


THESE are commonly employed in dressings, for digesting, 
cleansing, and incarnating wounds and ulcers. 
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Empiastrum cera. Lond. 
| Wax Plaster. 
Take of 
Yellow wax, 
Prepared suet, of each three pounds ; 
Yellow resin, one pound. 
Melt them together, and strain. 


EMPLASTRUM SIMPLEX. Ed. 
f Simple Plaster. 
Fake of | 
Yellow wax, three partes 
Mutton suet, 
Pine resin, each two parts. 
Melt the whole with a gentle heat, and stir the mixture well, 
until it stiffer on cooling. 


Tus is chiefly used to support the discharge from a part 
which has been blistered, and was therefore formerly | called 
Eimplastrum atirahens. Sometimes, however, it irritates too 
much, on account of the resin; and hence, when designed 
only fo dressing blisters, the resin ought to be entirely omit- 
ted, unless where a continuance of the pain and irritation, 
excited by the vesicatory, is required. Indeed, plasters of 
any kind are not very proper for dressing blisters; their con- 
sistence makes them sit uneasy, and their adhesiveness ren- 
ders the taking of them off painful. Cerates, which are softer 
and less adhesive, appear much more eligible: the Ceratum 
spermatis ceti will serve for general use ; ‘and for some patti- 
cular purposes, the Ceratum resinae flavee may be applied. _ 


Uneventum ELEm1. Dub. 
Ointment of Elem. 
Take of 
Resin of elemi, one pound ; 
White wax, half a pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, four pounds. 
Make into an ointment, to be strained through a sieve while 
hot. 


UNGUENTUM ELEMI composiTUM. Lond. 
Compound Ointment of Llem?. 
Take of 
Elemi, one pound ; 
‘Turpentine, ten ounces ; | 
Suet, prepared, two pounds ; ‘ 
Olive oil, two fluidounces. 





\ 
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Melt the elemi with.the suet; and having removed it from 
the fire, mix with it immediately the turpentine and oil; 
after which strain the mixture through linen. 


Tuts ointment, formerly known by the name of Linzmentum 
Arca, has long: been used for digesting, cleansing, and in- 
carnating, and, for these purposes, is preferred by sonie sur= 
geons to all the other compositions of this. kind, probably be- 
cause it is more expensive. 


UNGUENTUM Picis Liguipz&. Lond. 

pe : Tar Ointment : 

Take of 
Tar, 
Prepared suet, of each one pound. 

Melt them together, and express through linen. 


3 Dub. 
Take of 

Tar, 

Mutton suet prepared, of each half a pound. 
Melt them together, and strain through a sieve: 


| fed. 
Take of 
Tar, five parts ; 
Yellow wax, two parts. : 3 
Melt the wax with a gentle heat, then add the pitch, and 
strain the mixture constantly until it stiffen on cooling. 
THESE compositions cannot be considered as dita es- 
sentially from each other. As far as they have any peculiar 
Activity, this entirely depends on the tar. From the em- 
reumatic oil and saline matters which it contains, it is un- 
doubtedly of some activity. Accordingly, it has been success- 
fully employed against some cutaneous affections, particular- 
ly tenea capitis. 


UNGUENTUM RESINE NIGREA. Lond. 
| Ointment of Pitch. 
‘Take of 
Pitch, 
Yellow wax, | 
Yellow resin, of each nine. ounces ; 
Olive oil, a pint. 
Melt together and express through linen. 
25s 
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EMPLASTRUM PICIS comMposituM. Lond. 
Compound Pitch Plaster. 
Take of 
Burgundy pitch, two pounds ; 
Frankincense, one pound ; 
Yellow resin, _ 
Yellow wax, of each four ounces; 
Expressed oil of mace, one ounce. z 
To the pitch, resin, and wax, melted together, add first the 
_ frankincense, and then the oil of mace, and mix. 


EMPLASTRUM cuMINI. Lond: | 
si Cumin Plaster. 
Take of 
Cumin seeds, 
Caraway seeds; ss, 
Bay berries, of each three ounces ; 
Burgundy pitch, three pounds ; 
Yellow wax, three ounces. 
Melt the pitch and wax together, and mix with them the rest 
of the ingredients, powdered. 


Turs plaster has been recommended as a moderately warm 
discutient, and is directed by some to be applied to the hy- 
pogastric region, for strengthening the viscera, and expelling 
flatulencies. 


EMPLASTRUM AROMATICUM. Dub. 
| Aromatic Plaster. 

Take of : 

Frankincense, three ounces ; 

Yellow wax, half an ounce; 

Cinnamon, in powder, six drachms ; 

Essential oil of pimento, 
ls — lemon, each two drachms: ; 

Melt the frankincense and wax together, and strain ; when 
getting stiff, from being allowed to cool, mix in the cinna- 
mon and oils, and make a plaster. 

Tus has been considered as a very elegant stomach plas- 
ter. As this kind of compositions, on account of théir vola- 
tile ingredients, does not keep, it is only made occasionally, 
and it should be but moderately adhesive, that it may not 
offend the skin, and may without difficulty be frequently re- 
newed ; which such applications, in order to their producing 
any considerable effect, require to be. 
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UNGUENTUM suULPHURIS. Lond. 
not Sulphur Ointment. 
Take of 
Sublimed sulphur, three ounces ; 
Prepared lard, half a pound. 
Mix. 
Ed. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, four parts ; 
Sublimed sulphur, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. 
Dub. 
Take of 
Prepared lard, four pounds ; 
Sublimed sulphur; one pound. 
Make an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM SULPHURIS ComposituM. Lond. 
Compound Sulphur Qintment. 

Take of 

- Sublimed sulphur, half a pound ; 

White hellebore root, in powder, two ounces ; 

Nitrate of potass, one drachm ; 

Soft soap, half a pound ; 

Prepared lard, a pound and a half, 

ix. 

Sunpuur is a certain remedy for the itch, more safe than 
mercury. A pound of ointment serves for four unctions. 
The patient is to be rubbed every night, a fourth part of the 
body at each time. ‘Though the disease may be thus cured 
by a single application, it is in general advisable to touch the 
parts most affected for a few nights longer, and to conjoin 
with the frictions the internal use of sulphur. 


UNGUENTUM acIDI NITROSI. Ld: 
: Ointment of Nitrous Acid. 
Take of 
Hogs lard, one pound ; 
Nitrous acid, six drachms. 
Mix the acid gradually with the melted axunge, and diligent- 
ly beat the mixture as it cools. 
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MeN Dub. } - q 1 | 
Take of a 
Olive oil, one pound ; q 
Prepared hogs lard, four ounces ; Liha 
Nitrous acid, one ounce, by weight. 
Having melted the oil and lard together in a glass vessel, add 
the acid; digest with a moderate heat, in a water- bath, 
for a quarter of an hour ; then remove them from the bath, 


and stir them constantly with a glass rod, until they get i 
stiff. oS 


Tue oil and axunge in this ointment are exuded for du- 
ring the action of the acid upon them, there is a great deal of 
nitric oxide gas disengaged. _It acquires a yellowish colour, 
and a firm consistency, and forms an efficacious and cheap 
substitute, i in slight cutaneous affections, for the ointment of 
nitrate of mercury. 


UNGUENTUM INFUSI CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIAZ. Lid. 
Ointment of Infusion of Cantharides. 
Take of | 

- Cantharides, 
White resin, 
Yellow wax, each one part; 
Hogs lard, 
Venice turpentine, each two parts ; 

_ Boiling water, four parts. 

IMacerate the cantharides in the water for a night ; then 
strongly press out and strain the liquor, and boil it with 
the lard till the water be consumed; then add the resin 
and wax; and, when these are melted, take the ointment 
off the fire, and add the turpentine. 


Uneuentum LytTz. Lond. 
Ointment of Spanish Flies. 
Take of 
Spanish flies, in very fine powder, two ounces ; 
Distilled water, eight fluidounces. 
Cerate of resin, eight ounces. 
Boil the water with the flies to one half, and mix the cerate 
with the filtered liquor, and then evaporate to a proper con- 
sistence. 


OrnTMENTS, containing the soluble parts of the cantha- 
rides, uniformly blended with the other ingredients, are 
more commodious, and in general occasion less pain, though a 
little less effectual in their action, than the compositions with 
the fly in substance. A very good stimulating liniment is 
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composed by melting one part of this with half a part of cam- 
phor in powder, and three parts of turpentine. — 


UNGUENTUM PULVERIS CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZE. Ed. 
Ointment of the Powder of Cantharides. 
Take of 
Resinous ointment, seven parts ; 
Cantharides, in very fine powder, one part. 
Sprinkle the powder into the melted ointment, and stir the. 
mixture constantly, until it become stiff, on cooling. 


UNGUENTUM CANTHARIDIS. Dub, 
Ointment of Spanish Flies. 
‘Take of 
Ointment of yellow wax, half a pound ; 
Spanish flies, in powder, an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 


Ceratum tyttz. Lond. : 
Cerate of Cantharides. 
Take of 
_ + Cerate of spermaceti, six drachms ; 
_ Spanish flies, in very fine powder, one drachm. 
Add the flies to the cerate, softened over the fire, and mix. 
THIS ointment is employed in the dressing for blisters in- 
tended to be made perpetual, as they are called, or to be kept 
running for a considerable time, which in many chronic, and 
some acute cases, is of great service. Particular care should 
be taken that the cantharides employed in these compositions 
be reduced into very subtile powder, and that the mixtures 
_be made as equal and uniform as possible. 


EMPLASTRUM L¥TT&. Lond. 
Plaster of Spanish Flies. 
Take of | 
Spanish flies, in very fine powder, one pound ; 
Wax plaster, one pound and a half; 


Prepared hogs lard, one pound. 
Having melted the plaster and lard together, and removed 


them from the fire, sprinkle in the flies, a little before they 
become firm, and mix the whole together. 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS. Dud, 
Plaster of Spanish Flies. 
Take of Hanae ats: 
Purified yellow wax, 
Mutton suet, each one pound ; 
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Yellow resin, four ounces 3 
Cantharides, in fine powder, one pound. 
To the wax, suet, and resin melted together, a little before 
_ they stiffen, on being allowed to cool, mix in the canthari- 
des, and form an ointment. =~ 


EMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZ. id. 
Plaster of Cantharides. hy 
‘Take of ing : ) 

Mutton suet, 
Yellow wax, 
White resin, 

Cantharides, in very fine powder, each equal weights. 

Mix the powder with the other ingredients, previously melt- 

ed together, and removed from ‘the fire. Stir the mixture 

constantly, until it get stiff on cooling. , 3 


In making these plasters, from an incautious application of 
heat, the cantharides sometimes lose their yesicating powers 3 
therefore i it is customary, after the blister is spread, to cover - 
its surface with powdered cantharides. ‘Uhe desired effect is 
also more speedy and certain, if the part to which it is to be 
applied be well bathed with hot vinegar; and the blister is 
more easily removed if a bit of thin gauze be interposed be- 
tween it and the skin. 


EMPLASTRUM CALEFACIENS. Dub. 
| Calefacient Plaster. | 
Take of ree) Ss | 
Plaster of cantharides, one part ; 
Burgundy pitch, seven parts. 
Melt together, with a moderate heat, and make into a piven 
Tuis is a very convenient plaster, being more active as a 
stimulant and rubefacient than the simple Burgundy pitch 
plaster, while it will scarcely ever raise a blister. 


EEMPLASTRUM CANTHARIDIS VESICATORIZ COMPOSITUM. ed. 
Compound Plaster of Cantharides. 
‘Take of 


Venice turpentine, eighteen parts ; 
Burgundy pitch, 
Cantharides, each twelve parts ; 
Yellow wax, four parts ; 
Subacetate of copper, two parts; | 
Mustard seed, 
Black pepper, each one part. 
Having first melted the es and wax, add the turpentine, 
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and to these, still hot, add the other ingredients, reduced 

to a fine powder, and mixed, and stir the whole event 

together, until it become stiff on cooling. 

Tuis is supposed to be a most infallible blistering plaster. 
It certainly contains a sufficient variety of stimulating 1 ingre- 
dients. 


UNGUENTUM PIPERIS NIGRI. Dub. 
Ointment of Black Pepper. 
Take of 
Prepared Jard, one pound ; 
Black pepper, in powder, four ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 


Tus is stimulating and irritating. 


UNGUENTUM VERATRI. Lond. 
Ointment of White Hellebore. 
Take of 
White hellebore root, in powder, two ounces ; 3 
Prepared hogs lard, eight ounces ; 
Oil of lemon, twenty minims. 


| Mix. 


UNGUENTUM HELLEBORI ALBI. Dub. 
Ointment of White Hellebore. 

Take of 
_ Prepared hogs lard, one pound ; 

White hellebore root, in powder, three ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 

Tuis is recommended in the itch, and other cutaneous af- 
fections. 


UNGUENTUM saBINE. Dub. 
Savine Ointment. 
Take of 
Fresh savine leaves, separated from the stalks and bruised, 
half a pound ; 
Prepared hogs lard, two pounds ; 
Yellow wax, half a pound. 
Boil the leaves in the lard until they become crisp ; then filter 
Ags expression ; lastly, add the wax, and melt them toge- 
ther 


— 
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CERATUM JUNIPERU SABINA. Ed. CrRatuM SABINE. Lond. 
Cerate of Savine. 

Take of : 
Fresh savine leaves, bruised, one pound, (two parts, Ed.) @ 
Yellow wax, half a pound, (one part, Ed. ) . 
Prepared hogs lard, two pounds, (four parts, Ed.) 

; Boil the savine “leaves ae the lard and wax melted together, 

and express through linen. — 


Tus is an excellent issue ointment, being in many re- 
spects preferable io those of cantharides. If fresh leaves are 
not to be had, it may be made by mixing the dried leaves 
finely powdered, with any oimtment of proper consistency. 


EMPLASTRUM OXIDI PLUMBI SEMIVITREI. Ed. 
Plaster of the Semi-vitrified Oxide of Lead. 
‘Take of 3 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, in powder, one part; 
Olive oil, two parts ; . 
Water, eo hats is required. 
Boil them, constantly stirring the mixture till the oil and 
oxide unite. 


EMPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI. Dub. 
| Lutharge Plaster. . 
Take of 
' Litharge, in very fine powder ) five pounds ; 
Olive oil, nine pounds 5 
Boiling water, two pints. | 
Mix them at a high temperature, (200° to 212°,) constantly 
stirring until the oil and litharge unite, so as to form a 
plaster, occasionally supplying the waste of the water with 
fresh additions. 


EXMPLASTRUM PLUMBI. Lond. 


Lead Plaster. 
Take of 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead in very fine powder, five 
pounds; 


Olive oil, one gallon ; 
Water, two pints. 

Boil together with a slow fire, constantly stirring them, until 
the oil and oxide of lead acquire by their union the thick- 
ness of a plaster. But it will be necessary to add a little 

nore boiling water, if that employed at first be almost all 
consumed before the end of the operation. | 


Oxipes of lead, boiled with oils, unite with them into a 
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plaster of an excellent consistence, and forming a proper ba- 
sis for several other plasters. ee 

In the boiling of these compositions, a quantity of water 
must be added, to prevent the plaster from burning and grow- 
ing black. Such water as it may be necessary to add during 
the boiling, must be previonsly made hot; for cold liquor 
would not only prolong the process, but likewise occasion the 
matter to explode, and be thrown about with violence, to 
the great danger of the operator: this accident will equally 
happen upon the addition of hot water, if the plaster be ex- 
tremely hot. It is therefore better to remove it from the fire 
a little before each addition of water. 

These plasters, which have been long known under the 
name of Diachylon, are common applications in excoriations 
of the skin, slight flesh wounds, and the like. They keep 
the part soft and somewhat warm, and defend it from the air, 
which is all that can be expected in these cases from any 
plaster. : “ : 


EXMPLASTRUM RESINOSUM. Lid. 
| Resinous Plaster. 
‘Take of 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, five parts ; 
White resin, one part. 
Melt with a gentle fire, and stir constantly until they stiffer 
- on cooling. 


J.MPLASTRUM LITHARGYRI CUM RESINA. Dub. 
| Litharge Plaster with Resin. 
Take of 
Litharge plaster, three pounds and a half; 
Yellow resin, half a pound. | 
To the litharge plaster melted with a moderate heat, add the 
resin, reduced to a very fine powder, that it may melt 
quickly, and make a plaster. . ; 


EXMPLASTRUM RESINE. Lond. 
| Plaster of Resin, 
Take of : 
' Yellow resin, half a pound; 
Lead plaster, three pounds. 
Add the resin, in powder, to the lead plaster, melted with a 
slow fire, and mix. 


Tuese plasters are used as adhesives, for keeping on other 
dressings ; for retaining the edges of recent wounds together 
when we are endeayouring to cure them by the first inten- 
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tion, and especially for giving mechanical support to new 
flesh ; and contracting the size of ulcers, in the manner re- 
commended by Mr Baynton, for the cure of ulcers of the 
legs, a mode of treatment so efficacious, that it has entirely 
changed the character of these sores. | 


EMPLASTRUM ASSE F@TIDA. Ld. 
Plaster of Assafeetida. 

Take of 

Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead ; 

Assafoetida, each two parts ; 

Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 
Melt the plaster and wax, and add to the mixture the gum- 
' resins previously melted and strained, and mix the whole | 

thoroughly. 


Tuis plaster is applied to the umbilical region, or over the 
whole abdomen, in hysteric cases ; and sometimes with good 
effect. 


EMPLASTRUM GUMMOSUM. Ed. 
Gum Plaster. 

Take of 

Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, eight parts ; ; 

Gum ammoniacum, 

Galbanum, 

Yellow wax, each one part. 
Melt the plaster and wax, and add to the mixture the gum 
"resins previously melted and strained, and mix the whole 

thoroughly. ae 


Empiastrum ammontaci. Lond. Ed. 
Plaster of Ammoniac. 

‘Take of 

Strained gum ammoniac, five ounces, (five parts, Ed. ) 

Acetic acid, half a pint, (weak acetic acid, eight parts, Ed. ) 
Dissolve the ammoniac in the vinegar, then evaporate the so- 
_ lution in an iron pot, by the heat of a water-bath, stirr ‘ing 

it constantly till it acquire a proper thickness. 


EMPLASTRUM GALBANI. Dub. 
_ Plaster of Galbanum. — 
Take of | 
Plaster of litharge, two pounds ; : 
Galbanum, half a pound; 
Yellow wax, sliced, four ounces. 
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Add the plaster and wax to the galbanum, melted, _and then 
— the whole together with a moderate heat. 


EMPLaSTRUM GALBANI ComPosiTuM. Lond. 
Compound Plaster of Galbanum. é 
Take of | ie 
Strained galbanum, eight ounces ; 
Plaster of lead, three pounds; 
Turpentine, ten drachms; 
Frankincense, in powder, three ounces. 
With the galbanum and turpentine melted together, mix first 
the frankincense, and afterwards the litharge plaster, melt- 
ed also with a very slow fire, and make a plaster, 


A. these plasters are used as digestives and suppuratives ; 
particularly in abscesses, after a part of the matter has been 
maturated and discharged, for suppurating or discussing the 
induration which remains. 


Empiastrum opi. Lond. 
Plaster of Opium. 

Take of 
_ Hard opium, in powder, half an ounce; 

Frankincense, in powder, three ounces ; 

Lead plaster, one pound. 
Add the opium and frankincense to the melted Pies: ad 

mix, 


Ed. 
Take of 
Opium, in powder, half an ounce; 
Burgundy pitch, three ounces; * 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, one pound. 
Add the opium and pitch to the melted plaster, and mix 
them thoroughly. 


Opium plaster is applied in rheumatisms and other local 
pains, and is supposed to act by absorption. 


Creratum saponis. Lond. 
Soap Cerate. 
‘Take of | 
Hard soap, eight ounces ; 
Yellow wax, ten ounces ; 
Semi-vitrified oxide of lead, uc ed, one pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint ; 
Vinegar, one gallon. 
Boil the vinegar with the oxide of lead, over a slow fire, con- 
| a bt ds until they unite ; then add the soap, and 
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repeat the boiling in the same manner, until the moisture 

be entirely evaporated ; and, lastly, mix with them the wax 

previously melted in the oil. \ 

Duis acts in reality as a saturnine application, the soap : 
having only the effect of giving a very convenient degree of — 
adhesiveness. : ° 


IeMpLastRuM saponis. Lond. Dub. 
Soap Plaster. 
Take of | 
Hard soap, sliced, half a pound ; 
Lead plaster, three pounds. 
Mix the soap with the melted plaster, and boil them to the 
thickness of a plaster. | | 


EIMPLASTRUM SAPONACEUM, Ed. 
Saponaceous Plaster. | 
Take of 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, four parts; 
Gum plaster, two parts ; 
Hard soap, sliced, one part. 
To the plasters, melted together, add the soap; then boil for 
a little. | 


‘THESE are supposed to be mild discutients. 


UNGUENTUM CARBONATIS PLUMBI. Ld, 
Ointment of Carbonate of Lead. 
Take of 
Simple ointment, five parts ; 
Carbonate of lead, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. | 


UNGUENTUM CERUSSE Sive SUBACETATIS PLUMEI. Dub. 
Ointment of Ceruse, or of Subacetate of Lead. 
Take of 
- Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 

Ceruse, in very fine powder, two ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 

Tus is a cooling desiccative ointment of great use when 
applied to excoriated surfaces. 


UNGUENTUM ACETATIS PLUMBI. Ld. 
| Ointment of Acetate of Lead. 
Take of | 


' Simple ointment, twenty parts ; 
Acetate of lead, in very fine powder, one part. 
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UNGUENTUM ACETATIS PLUMBI. Dub. 
Ointment of Acetate of Lead. 
Take of ; : 
Ointment of white wax, one pound and a half; 
Acetate of lead, one ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 


CERATUM PLUMBI SUPERACETATIS. Lond. 
Cerate of Superacetate of Lead. 
Take of 
Superacetate of lead, in powder, two drachms : 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, half a pint. i 
Melt the wax in seven fluidounces of the oil, and gradually 
add to these the superacetate ef lead, separately triturated 
with the rest of the oil, and stir the mixture with a wooden 
spatula until they unite. 


Tuese are also excellent cooling ointments, of the greatest 
use In many Cases. | - 


CERATUM PLUMBI ComposiTUM. Lond. 
Compound Cerate of Lead. 

Take of 
Solution of subacetate of lead, two fluidounces and a half; 
Yellow wax, four ounces ; 

Olive oil, nine fluidounces ; 
Camphor, half a drachm. 

Mix the melted wax with eight fluidounces of the oil, then 
remove from the fire ; and as soon as the mixture begins to 
thicken, pour in, by degrees, the solution of subacetate of 
lead, and stir constantly, with a wooden spatula, until it be 
cold; then mix in the camphor, previously melted in the 
rest of the oil. 


Tuis composition was much recommended by M. Goulard. 


It differs from the other saturnine ointments only in consis- 
tence. 


UnGUENTUM HypDRARGYRI. £d. 
Ointment of Quicksilver. 
Take of 

Purified quicksilver, | 
Mutton suet, each one part ; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 
Rub the mercury diligently in a mortar with a little of the 


hogs lard, until the globules entirely disappear; then add - 
the rest of the fats. 


a 
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THis ointment may also be made with double or triple the j 
quantity of auekoiey: q 


Take of | 
Purified quicksilver, 
Prepared hogs lard, equal weights. q 
Triturate them ‘together i injamarble or iron mortar, until the — 
globules of quicksilver disappear. : 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI MITIUS. Dud, 
Milder Ointment of Quicksilver, 
Is made with twice the quantity of lard. 


Uneurentum HYDRARGYRI FoRTIUS. Lond. — 
hs Stronger Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of 
Purified quicksilver, two pounds ; 
Prepared hogs lard, twenty-three ounces ; 
Pi epared mutton suet, one ounce. 
First triturate the quicksilver with the suet and a little of tha 
hogs lard, until the globules be extinguished; then ut 
the rest OF the lard, and mix. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI Mitius. Lond. ’ 
Milder Mercurial Ointment. 
Take of 
The stronger ointment of quicksilver, one pound; : 
_ Hogs lard, prepared, two OEE — 
Mix them. 


LiInIMENTUM HypDRARGYRI. Lond: 
Liniment of Mercury. 
Take of 
Stronger mercurial ointment, 
Prepared lard, of each four ounces ; 
Camphor, one ounce; : 
Rectified spirit, fifteen minims; 
Water of ammonia, four fiuidounces. 
First rub the camphor with the spirit, then with the lard and 
mercurial ointment, lastly, having gradually added the wa- 
ter of ammonia, mix all Pan ingredients together. : 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI CINEREI. Ed. 
| Ointment of Grey Oxide of Quicksilver. 
"Fake of 

Grey oxide of quicksilver, one part 3 
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Hogs lard, three parts. 
Mix them thoroughly. 


THESE ointments are principally employed, not with a view 
to their topical action, but with the intention of introducing 
mercury in an active state into the circulating system, which 
may be effected by gentle friction on the sound skin of any 
part, particularly on the inside of the thighs or legs. For 
this purpose, these simple ointments are much better suited 
than the more compounded ones, with turpentine and the like, 
formerly employed ; for, by any acrid substance, topical in- 
flammation is apt to be excited, preventing further friction, 
and giving much uneasiness. ‘To avoid this; it Is necessary, 
even with the mildest and’weakest ointment, to change occa- 
sionally the place at which the friction is performed. 

It is requisite that the ointments in which the mercury is 
extinguished by trituration should be prepared with very great 
care; for upon the degree of triture which has been employ- 
ed, the activity of the mercury very much depends. The ad- 
dition of the mutton-suet, now adopted by London and Edin- 
burgh, is an advantage to the ointment, as it prevents it from 
running into the state of oil, which the hogs lard alone, in 
warm weather, or in a warm chamber, is sometimes apt to do, 
and which is followed by a separation of its constituent parts. 
We are even inclined to think, that the proportion of suet, 
directed by the London college, is too small for this purpose; 
and, indeed, seems to be principally intended for the more 
effectual triture of the mercury ; but it is much more to be re- 
gretted, that in a medicine of such activity, the colleges should 
not have directed the same proportion of mercury to the fatty 
matter. 


EMPLASTRUM HyDRARGYRI. Ld. 

: Plaster of Quucksilver: 

Take of 
Olive oil, 
White rosin, each one part ; 

Purified quicksilver, three parts ; 
Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, six parts. 

Melt the oil and resin together, and when this mixture is _ 
cold, let the quicksilver be rubbed with it till the globules 
disappear ; then add, by degrees, the litharge plaster melt- 
ed, and let the whole be accurately mixed. 


/ 


- 
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EMPLASTRUM HYDRARGYRI. Lond: 
Plaster of Quicksilver. 
‘Take of 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 
Sulphuretted oil, one fluidrachm ; 
_ Litharge-plaster, one pound. 


Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil until the | 


globules disappear; then gradually add the lead plaster 
’ melted, and mix the whole together. | 


EXMPLASTRUM AMMONIACI CUM HYDRARGYRO. ond. Dub: 
Plaster of Gum Ammoniac with Quicksilver. 
Take of : a 
Gum ammoniac, strained, one pound ; 
Purified quicksilver, three ounces ; 
(Sulphuretted oil, a fluidrachm, Lond. ) 
(Turpentine, two drachms, Dub. ) 
Triturate the quicksilver with the sulphuretted oil, _(turpen- 


tine, Dub.) until its globules disappear ; then'gradually add 


the gum ammoniac, melted, and mix them. 
THESE mercurial plasters are considered as powerful re- 


solvants and discutients, acting with much greater certainty 
for these intentions than any composition of vegetable sub- 


stances alone; the mercury exerting itself in a considerable 


degree, and being sometimes introduced into the habit in a 
such quantity as to affect the mouth. Syphiliticpains in the | 


joints and limbs, nodes, tophi, and beginning indurations, are 
said to yield to them sometimes. ; 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI PRECIPITATI ALBI. Lond. — 

| Ointment of White Precipitated Quicksilver. 

Take of , 
White precipitated quicksilver, one drachm ; 
Prepared lard, one ounce and a half. 


Add the precipitated quicksilver to the lard, melted with a | ‘ 


slow fire, and mix. 


UNGUENTUM SUBMURIATIS HYDRARGYRI AMMONIATI. Dub: 
Ointment of Ammoniated Submuriate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 2 
Ointment of white wax, one pound; 
Ammoniated submuriate of quicksilver, an ounce and a 
half. : 
Make into an ointment. | 


Tuis is a very elegant mercurial ointment, and frequently 


made use of in the cure of obstinate cutaneous affections. 


a 
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UNGUENTUM OXIDI HYDRARGYRI RUBRI. Ld. 
Ointment of Red Oxide of Quicksilver.” 











Take of 
Red oxide of quicksilver by nitric acid, in very fine pow- 
der, one part ; 
~ Hogs lard, eight parts. 
Mix them thoroughly. 


UNGUENTUM SUBNITRATIS HYDRARGYRI. Dub. 
“Ointment of Subnitrate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Ointment of white wax, half a pound ; 
Subnitrate of quicksilver, half an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 


UNGUENTUM HYDRARGYRI NITRICO-oxyDI. Lond. 
Ointment of Nitric Oxide of Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Nitric oxide of quicksilver, one ounce ; 
White wax, two ounces ; 
Prepared lard, six ounces. 
Add the nitric oxide, in very fine powder, to the wax and 
lard, previously melted together, and mix. 


Tue oxide should be reduced to very fine powder before it 
be added to the axunge. This is an excellent stimulating 
ointment, often of very great service in indolent ill-condition- 
ed sores, when we wish to excite them to greater action. As 
an eye-ointment, its effects are most remarkable, in the cure 
of all inflammations of the tunica conjunctiva, and more par- 
ticularly when there is a thickening and swelling of the inner 
membrane of the palpebrae. In such cases, it seems to act 
with much greater certainty, if applied immediately after the 
eyelids have been scarified. In inflammation, accompanied 
‘with specks, it has a most powerful effect in removing both. 
It is also useful in all those ophthalmias which so frequently 
appear after small pox, measles, and eruptive diseases of the 
hairy scalp. It is used in the same quantity, and in the same 
manner as the Unguentum nitratis hydrargyri ; and if it prove 
too stimulating, it may be diluted with axunge. It is useful 
to know that if it be mixed with any ointment containing re» 
sin, the red oxide is very quickly converted into the black, 
and the ointment gradually loses its red colour, and passes 
through olive-green to black. » 


27 
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UNGUENTUM SUPERNITRATIS HYDRARGYR«. Dub. 
Ointment of Supernitrate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Distilled quicksilver, one ounce ; 
Nitrous acid, by weight, two ounces ; 
Olive oil, one pint ; : 
Prepared hogs lard, four ounces. CS) 
Dissolve the quicksilver i in the acid; mix the solution a 
the oil and lard, melted together, fd make into an cint- 
ment, in the same manner as the ointment of nitrous acid. 


i 


Cheer HYDRARGYRI NITRATIS. Lond. 
Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 
Take of 
Purified quicksilver, one ounce; 
Nitric acid, eleven fluidrachms ; 
Prepared hogs lard, six ounces ; 
Olive oil, four fluidounces, 
First dissolve the quicksilver in the acid, and then mix the © 
solution, while hot, with the lard and oil previously melted a 
together. 


UNGUENTUM NITRATIS HYPRARGYRI FORTIUS ; vulgo Un- 
GUENTUM CITRINUM. Ld. 
Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver, epmnmenlys called 
Citri ine Ointment. 
Take of 


Purified quicksilver, one patt ; 
‘Nitrous acid, two parts ; 
Olive oil, nine parts ; 
Hogs lard, three parts. 

Dissolve the quicksilver in the acid; then carefully Bese up 
the solution in a glass mortar, Aan the lard and oil when 
getting stiff, after “having been melted together. 


UnGuentum Nnrrratis HYDRARGYRI MiTIUs. Ed. 
Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver. 
This is prepared in the same way (as the Ointment of nitrate 
of quicksilver, ) with three times the quantity of oil and poe 4 
lard. 


‘Tus ointment, when prepared with lard alone, soon be= — 
comes so very hard, that it is necessary to mix it with fresh 
axunge before it can be used. The substitution of the oil for 
part of the axunge obviates, in a great measure, this inconve- 
nience. ‘The hardening is entirely owing to the excess of 
the acid in the solution of menenry, Hence the London col- i 
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lege acted in 1809 very inconsiderately in increasing the 
quantity of nitrous acid, from two ounces by weight to two 
fluidounces, which caused, as Mr Phillips found, violent 
action, and the evolution of much noxious vapour, when the 
solution of mercury is mixed with the axunge, and renders 
the ointment extremely corrosive. ‘They have in 1815 cor- 
rected this error: But the property which nitrate of mercury, 
prepared by ebullition, has, of being decomposed by wa- 
ter, furnished me with an easy way of getting rid of all ex- 
cess of acid, and of procuring the subnitrate of mercur y in 
the state of ‘the most minuté division possible. An ointment, 
prepared with this subnitrate, had a most beautiful golden 
colour ; after six months was perfectly soft; and had all the 
properties desired. 

When the citrine ointment is too hard, it should be ene 
ed by triturating it with lard or oil ; for, if melted with them, 
it very soon hardens again. 

Medical use.-—This ointment has the very best effects in 
herpes, tinea capitis, and similar obstinate cutaneous affec- , 
tions, and is almost specific in psorophthalmia, in those slight 
excoriations of the tarsi, attended with extreme itching, and 
in all the inflammations of the eyes, attended by eruptive dis- 
orders of the hairy scalp or face. It is most conveniently and 
effectually used, by rubbing a piece of the size of half a gar- 
den pea, with the point of a hair pencil, over the tarsi, among 
the roots of the cilia, and allowing a small quantity to get on 
the inner membrane of the palpebrie. In obstinate cases, a 
weak solution of muriate of mercury, used as a collyrium a- 
long with this ointment, proves a most powerful remedy. 


Uneuewrum SUBACETATIS CUPRI. tid. 
Ointment of Subacetate of Copper. 
Take of 7 
Resinous ointment, fifteen parts ; 
Subacetate of copper, in very fine powder, one part. 
Sprinkle the subacetate upon the ointment melted, and stir 
constantly, until the mixture get stiff, on cooling. 


UnGuentoum arrucinis. Dub. 
Ointment of Verdigris. 
Take ‘of 
Ointment of white resin, one pound ; 
Prepared verdigris, half an ounce. 
Make into an ointment. 
Tus ointment is used for cleansing sores, and keeping 
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down fungous flesh. Where ulcers continue to run from a 
weakness in the vessels of the parts, the tonic powers of cop- 
per promise considerable advantage. ) 

It is also frequently used with advantage in cases of ophthal- 


mia, depending on scrofula, where the palpebrze are princi- _ 


pally affected ; but when it is to be thus applied, it is, in ge- 
neral, requisite that jt should be somewhat weakened by the 
addition of a proportion of simple ointment or hogs lard. 


UNGUENTUM OXIDI ZINCI IMpURI. Lad, 
Ointment of Impure Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of 
Simple liniment, five parts ; 
Prepared impure oxide of zinc, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. | 


Uneuentum turia. Dub. 
Oiniment of Tutty. 
Take of 
Ointment of white wax, ten ounces; 
Prepared tutty, two ounces. 
Make into an ointment. 


UONGUENTUM Oxipr aincl. Jd. 
Ointment of Oxide of Zinc. 
Take of 
Simple liniment, six parts ; 
Prepared oxide of zinc, one part. 


Mix them thoroughly. 


Dub. 
Take of 
* Ointment of white wax, one pound ; 
Oxide of zinc, an ounce and a half. 
Make into an ointment., 


UneGuentum zincr. Lond. 
Ointment of inc. 

Take of 

Oxide of zinc, one ounce ; 

Prepared lard, six ounces ; 
Mix. 

THESE ointments are chiefly usec in affections of the eye, 
particularly in those cases where redness. arises rather from 
relaxation than from active inflammation, 


é 
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CERATUM CARBONATIS ZINCI IMPURI. Ed. 
Cerate of Impure Carbonate of Sine. 
Take of | 
Simple cerate, five parts; —__ 
Prepared impure carbonate of zinc, one part. 
Mix them thoroughly. 


CERATUM CALAMINE. Lond. 
Cerate of Calamine, 
Take of 
Calamine, prepared, 
Yellow wax, of each halfa pound ; 
Olive oil, one pint. 
Mix the oil with the melted: wax, then remove from the fire ; 
and, as soon as the mixture begins to thicken, add the ca- 
lamine, and stir the cerate constantly until it be cold. 


UnGuentum caLaminanris. Dud. 
Calamine Ointment. 
Take of 
Ointment of yellow wax, five pounds ; 
Prepared calamine, one pound. 
Make into an ointment. 

THESE compositions resemble the cerate which Turner 
strongly recommends in cutaneous ulcerations and excorias 
tions, and which has been usually distinguished by his name, 
‘They appear, from experience, to be excellent epulotics 5 and, 
‘as such, are frequently made use of in practice. 


EMPLASTRUM OXIDI FERRI RUBRI. Ld. 
Plaster of Red Oxide of Iron. 
Take of 3 
_ Plaster of semi-vitrified oxide of lead, twenty-four parts; 
White rosin, six parts ; 
Yellow wax, 
Olive oil, each three parts ; 
Red oxide of iron, in powder, eight parts. 
Grind the red oxide of iron with the oil, and then add it to 
the other ingredients, previously melted, and mix the whole 


thoroughly. 


EmpiastruM tHouris. Dub. 
Plaster of Frankincense. 





Take of 
Plaster of litharge, two pounds ; 
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Frankincense, half a pound ; 
Red oxide of iron, three ounces. | : 
Sprinkle the oxide into the plaster and frankincense, melted J 
together, stirring the mixture at the same time, and make 
into a plaster. ae 
Tuis plaster is used in weakness of the large muscles, asof J 
the loins ; and its effects seem to proceed from the mechani- 
cal support given to the part, which may also be done by any 
other plaster that adheres with equal firmness. i: 
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Shewing the Proportion of ANTIMONY, OptuM, and QuICcKSIL- 
VER, contained in some Compound Medicines. 


TARTRATE OF ANTIMONY. 


Wine of Tartrate of Antimony contains two grains of tartrate of 
antimony in each ounce. kd. 
Solution of Tartarized Antimony contains one grain of tartarized 
antimony in four fluidrachms. Lond. 


Opium. 


Opiate Confection contains one grain of opium in about thirty- 
six grains. Lond. 

_ Opiate Electuary contains in each drachm about a grain and a 
half of opium. Ld? 

Compound Electuary of Catechu contains in each ounce about 
two grains and a half of opium; for one grain of opium is con- 

tained in one hundred and ninety-three grains. Ld. 

Compound Electuary of Catechu contains in each ounce about 
two grains and a half of purified opium. Dud. 

Compound Powder of Kino contains a grain of opium in a scru- 
ple. Lond. | 

Compound Powder of Chalk with Opium contains one grain of 
opium in two scruples. Lond. 

Compound Powder of Ipecacuan contains one grain of opium in 
ten grains. Lond. Dub. 

Powder of Ipecacuan and Opium contains six grains of opium in 

each drachm, or one grain inten. Ed. 

Powder of Burnt Horn with Opium contains one grain of opium 
inten. Lond. ait 

Opiate Pills contain six grains of opium in each drachm, or five 
grains of the pill mass contain half a grain of opium. Ld. 

Pills of Storax, in five grains of the mass, contain one grain of 
purified opium. Dud. 

Pills of Soap with Opium contain one grain of opium in five 
Lond. 

Tincture of Opium is made with two scruples of opium in each 
ounce of the liquid, or with five grains in each drachm ; but a 
drachm of the tincture appears, by evaporation, to contain about. 
three grains and a half of opium, Ed. 

Tincture of Optum contains, in a drachm measure, about four 
grains and a half of purified opium. Dud. 

Camphorated Tincture of Opium contains in four drachme and a 
half, by measure, very nearly one grain of purified opium. Dud. 

Camphorated Tincture of Opium is made ait two grains of 
opium in each ounce of liquid. Ed. 
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Ammoniated Tincture of Opium is made with about eight grains 
pes ounce of the liquid, or with about one grain in the drachm. 

Syrup of Opium coutains in an ounce measure about a grain of 
the watery extract of opium: for the liquor, by the addition of 
the sugar, is more than doubled in bulk. Dud. 

Tincture of Soap and Opium is made with one scruple of opium 
in each ounce of the liquid. Ed. 


Troches of Liquorice with Opium contain about one grain of 
opium in each drachm, Ed. 


QUICKSILVER. 


Solution of Oxymuriate of Quicksilver contains one grain of oxy- 
muriate of mercury in two fluidounces. Lond. 

Quicksilver Pills contain nearly fifteen grains of quicksilver in 
each drachm. Lach pill contains one grain of quicksilver. Ed. 

Quicksilver Pills contain one grain of quicksilver in three grains. 
Lond, 

Quicksilver Pills contain in six grains two of quicksilver. Dud. 

Compound Pills of Submuriate of Quicksilver contain a grain of 
submuriate of quicksiiver in about five grains. _ Lond. 

Compound Pills of Submuriate of Quicksilver contain in about 
four grains one grain of submuriate of quicksilver. Ed. 

Quicksilver Ointment contains twelve grains of quicksilver in 
each drachm; made with double quicksilver, each drachm con- 
tains twenty-four grains. Ed. : 

Stronger Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quicksil- 
ver in two drachms. ond. Dub. | 

Weaker Quicksilver Ointment contains one drachm of quicksil- 
ver in six drachms. Lond. 


Quicksilver. Liniment contains one drachm of quicksilver in~ 


about six drachms. Lond. 

Quicksilver Plaster contains about sixteen grains of quicksilver 
ineach drachm. Ld. 

Quicksilver with Chalk contains one grain of quicksilver in three 
grains. Lond. , 


Quicksilver with Magnesia, in three grains, contains two of: 


quicksilver. Dub. 


Stronger Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver contains in each 


drachm four grains of quicksilver. £d. 

Milder Ointment of Nitrate of Quicksilver contains in each 
drachm a grain and a half of quicksilver. Ed. 

Ointment of Grey Oxide of Quicksilver contains about fifteen 
grains of oxide in each drachm. Ed. 

Ointment of Red Oxide of Quicksilver contains in each drachm 
about seven grains’of oxide. Ed, 


ARSENIC, 


Solution-of Arsenic contains one grain of oxide of arsenic in 
two duidrachms. Lond. 


Arsenical Solution contains in each drachm half a grain of oxide.. 
Led. | 
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Acaci#® arabicze gummi, 31 to 21. 

Emulsio acacize arabicee, fbi to tb ij, daily. 
Mucilago acaciz arabica, 3 i to 3 i. . 
Trochisci gummosi, 31 to 3 ij. 

Acaciz catéchu extractum, g" x to 3 i. 
Electuarium acaciz catechu, 5 i to 3 i. 
Infiisum acacize catechu, Z i to & iij. 
Tinctura acaciz catechu, 3 1 to 3 ij. 

Acétum, 3ito Z fs; 3 ito 3 ij 2m glysters. 
Syrupus aceti, 31 to 3 jj. 

Oxymel, 31 to 3 jj. 

Acidum acéticum tenue, 3 1 to 2 fs. 

Acidum aceticum scilliticum, 3 fs to 3 i. 

Acidum citricum crystallizatum, 9" x to 3 fs. 

Acidum muriaticum, gtx to gtt xl. 

Acidum nitricum vel nitrosum, gt v to gt xx. 

dilutum, gtx to ott an. 

Acidum sulphuricum dilutum, g*t x to gtt xl. 

aromaticum, gt x to gtt x], 

Aconiti napelli folia, g*i to gry. 

Succus spissatus aconiti napelli, g" fs to g" iij. 

Aether sulphuricus, gt xx to 3 i. 

cum alcohole, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
aromaticus, 3{s to 3 i}. 
Aectheris nitrici spiritus, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
Alcohol ammoniatum, 3 {fs to 3 1. 
aromaticum, 3 fs to 3 i. 
foetidum, 3 fs to 3 i. 
succinatum, gt x to gtt xl, 

Allit porri succus, 3 1 to 2 fs. 

Allii sativi succus, 3 1 to 3 fs. 

Aloés extractum, g'v to orxx. 

Decoctum aloés, 2 fs to Z ij. 

Pilule aloétice, gx to 51. 

Pilulz aloés et asszefoetide, gt x to 9 i. 
Pilulze aloes et myrrhz, gt x to 5 i. 
Pulvis aloés compositus, grx to 5 i. 
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Bubs aloés cum paaelles gtx to Di. 
Tincttira aloés, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
Tinctura aloés et myrrhee, 3 fs to 5 i. 
‘Tinctura aloés eetherea, 3 fs to 3 yj. 
Vinum aloés, 2 fs to 2 i. 

Altha officinalis decoctum, fb i to fb ij. 
Syrupus althzee officinalis, 51 to 3 i. 


- Alamen, gr xX to Di. 


Pulvis aluniinze compositus, gt x to 3 fs. 

Ammoniz aqua, g** v to gtt x, 

diliita, ott xy to 3 fs. 
Aqua acetatis ammoniz, 3 ij to 3 fs. 
Subcarbonas ammoOnie, grv to gtx. 
Soliitio subcarbonatis ammonige, gt x to 3 i. 
Hy dro-sulphuretum ammoniz, ait v to gt x. 
Murias ammonia, g* x to 3 fs. 

Ammonixcum, grx to "2 fs. 

Mistura ammoniaci, 2 fs to 3 i. 

Amomi zingiberis pulvis, grv to 5 i. 

Syrupus amomi zingiberis, 31 to 3% i. 
‘Tinctura amomi zinviberis, Zell to 5 ij. 

Amomi repentis pulvis, grv to Di. 
Tinctura amomi repentis,, Zito 3 i. 
Tinctura amomi repentis composita, 31 to 3 ij. 

Amomi zedoariz pulvis, gtv to ‘5 i. 

Amygdali communis oleum fixum, 2 fs to 21. 
Emulsio amygdali communis, Ib 1 to fb ij. 
Confectio amygdala, 31 to 2 fs. 

Amyli mucilago, 3 ito 31; 3 iv to 3 viii 2m glysters. 
‘TVrochisci amyli, 3 i to 3 ‘Je 


) Amyridis gileddensis resina liquida, grx to 5 fs. 


Anéthi gravéblentis aqua distillata, Zito % ip. 
Anethi foeniculi aqua distillata, 3 i to 3 ij. 
Oleum volatile anethi foenicull, ott yj to ott y, 
Anthemidis nobilis flores, 5 1 to 3 1. 
Extractum anthemidis nobilis, g'x to 3 fs. 
Infisum anthemidis nobilis, 3 {8 to 2 ij. 
Oleum anthemidis nobilis, gv to ett x. 
Anthemidis pyréthri radix, 5 i to 3 fs. 


_ Antimonii oxidum, gri to gr x. 


Oxidum antimonii cum phosphate caicis, gr iij to gr x. 
Sulphuretum antimoni preparatum, grv to 5 nik 
Sulphuretum antimonii praccipitatum, g eri to gv, 
Tartras antimonii, gr fs to of 1). 

Vinum tartratis antimonii, “Ed. 3 ij to 5 ij. 

Vinum antimonii tartarizati, Dud. 31 to 3 ij. 
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Appil petrosélini aqua distillata, 3 i to 3 ij. 

Arbiti uvze ursi pulyis, gr x to Dy. 

Argenti nitras, g" t to gr j. 

Ari maciilati radix, gt v to Si. 

Aristolochize serpentariz radix, gt Xx to 3 fs. 
Tinctura aristolochiz serpentarize, 3 i to 3 i, 

Arnice montane herba, Bt v to gtx. 

Arsenici oxidum album, gt § to gr 4, 

Solutio arsenicalis, gt v to gtt x. 

Artémisize absinthii herba, 5 ito 31. 2 
Extractum artemisia absinthii, 5 fs to 3 fs, 
Artemisize maritimze cacumina, 9.1to 5 ij. | 

Artemisise santonic# cacumina, 3 fs to 3 i. 

Asari Europe pulyis compositus, g* v to gr x. 

Aspidii filicis maris pulvis, 31 to 3 ij. 

Astragali tragacanthe gummi, g"x to 31. 
Mucilago astragali tragacanthe, 3 ito 3 ij. 

Atropz belladonnz folia, gt fs to gt v. 

Succus spissatus atropz “belladonne, gt ito gt.v, 
Barytz muriatis solutio, gv to gt x. 

Bitumen petroléum sulphuratum, ot x to 3 fs. 

Bonplandiz trifoliate pulvis, gt x to 3 1. 
Infusum bonplandie trifoliate, 3 {s to 3 ij. 
Tinctura bonplandize trifoliate, 3 fs to 5 1, 

* Bubonis galbani gummi resina, gt x to 5 ir 
Pilulae galbani composite, g* x to 1, 
Tinctira galbani, 51 to 3 ij. 

Calcis aqua, 3 ij to Z iv. 

Carbonas calcis preeparatus, } 1. ato 3 il 

Mistura carbonatis calcis, Zi to 3 iv. 

Pulvis carbonatis calcis compositus, 51 to 3 i. 

Trochisci carbonatis calcis, 3 i to 3 ij. 

Solutio muriatis calcis, gt xl to 3 fs. 

Camphore pulvis, gt iij to 9" x. 

Emulsio camphorata, 3 {s to 3 ij. : 
Canellz albze pulvis, 9" x to 9 1. | 
Capsici annui fructus, gr v to g" x. 

‘Tinctura. capsici annul, 3ito 3 iJ» 

Cantharidis vesicatoril pulvis, ot fs to pri. 

Tinctutra cantharidis vesicatoril, git x to git xxx. 
Carbo ligni, 3 ij to 3 fs. 

Cardaminis pratensis flores, 5 ito 3 i. 

Cari cartti oleum essentiale, gt 11 to gt v. 

Spiritus cari carui, 31 to 3 fs. 

Aqua cari carul, 3 fs to Z ij. 

Cassie fistile electuarium, 3i to 3 i. 
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Fertlze asszefoetidee gummi resina, grx to 3 fs. 

Mistura ferule assefoetidae, 2 fs to 3 i. 

Pilulee ferulee assaefoetidee, gt x to gr xx. 

Tinctura ferulee asseefoetidee, 3 fs to 3 i. 

Tinctura ferulee asseefoetidae ammoniata, 3 {s to 3 i. 
Gallee tinctura, 3 ito 3 ij. 

Gambogia, gr v to or x. 

Pilulee gambogiz composite, grx to 5 i. 
Gentian lutés extractum, pr x to 3 fs. 

Infusum gentianee lutese, Z i to 3 ij. 

Tinctura gentianee composita, 3 i to 3 ij. 

Vinum gentianze compositum, 3 fs to 3 i. 

Geoffraeze inermis decoctum, 2 i. 
Gei urbani pulvis, 51 to 3 fs. 
Glycyrrhize glabree extractum, 3 fs to 3 1. 

Trochisci glycyrrhizz glabrz, 3 fs to 3 i. 

‘Trochisci glycyrrhizz glabree cum opio, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Gratidlee officinalis herba, gr x to 5 i. 

Guaiaci officinalis decoctum, 3 ij to 2 iv. 

Mistura guaiaci officinalis, 3 i to Zij. 

Tinctura guaiact officinalis, 31 to3 i). 

Tinctura guaiaci officinalis ammon ata, 3 1 to 3 ij. 
Hezematoxyli Campechiani extractum, 51 to 5 jj. 
Hellébori nigri extractum, ot v to gr x. 

Tinctura hellebori nigri, 3 fs to 3 1. 

Hordéi distichi decoctum, 2 ij to 2 iv. 
Decoctum hordei compositum, 3 1) to Z iv. 
Cerevisize fermentum, Z i to Z ij. 

Humiili luptili extractum, gr v to 5 1. 
Tinctura humuli lupuli, g“* xxx to gt]. 

Hydrargyrum purificatum, 2 ij to Z iv. 

~ cum creta, gt v to 91. 
cum magnesia, eo" v to Di. 

Acétas hydrargyri, g* i to gt v. 

Murias hydrargyri corrosivus, g" § to 9 z. 

Liquor muriatis hydrargyri, 41 to 3 ij. 

Oxidum hydrargyri cinereum, 9" 1 to gr v. 

Oxidum hydrargyri rubrum, g* {sto gr jj. 

Pilulee hydrargyri, gt v to gt xv. 

Submurias hydrargyri mitis, gri to grv. 

Submurias hydrargyri preecipitatus, gt1 to grv. 

Pilule submuriatis hydrargyri composite, g*v to gt xv. 

Subsulphas hydrargyri flavus, gtitogrv. : 

Sulphurétum hydrargyri nigrum, 5i to 5 yj. 

Sulphuretum hydrargyri rubrum, g; x to 51. 4g 
Hyosciimi nigri succus spissatus, g™ i to g; Vv. MF 
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Tinctura hyosciami nigri, gt xx to gtt xl. 

Hysopi officinalis herba, 5 i to 31. 

Inulee helénii radix, 5ito 3 1, 

Ipecacuanhe pulvis, gr xx to 3 fs. 

Pulvis ipecacuanhee compositus, g" x to 31. 
Vinum ipecacuanhe, 2 fs to 3 i. 

Junipéri communis oleum volatile, gt ij to gt v. 
Spiritus j juniperi compositus, 2 fs to 31 1. 

Juniperi sabinz extractum, g'xto Hi. 
Oleum volatile juniperi sabjnee, g* v to gt x. 

Kino pulvis, gx to 5 i. . 

Pulvis Be compositus, g™ x to 51. 
Tinctura kino, 31 to 3 ij. 
Lactucze virosze succus spissatus, gr Uj to gt 
Lactucarium, g" iij to gr v. 
Tinctura lactucarii, gt] to 3 fs. 

Lavandile spicze oleum volatile, gttij to gtt v. 
Spiritus lavandulze spicee, 3 fs to 31. 
Spiritus lavandulze spicee compositus, Z fs to Z 1. 

Lauri cassiz pulvis, g* v to 51. 

Aqua lauri cassiz, 3 i to Z ij. 
Lauri ciunamomi pulvis, g* v to 5 i. 
Aqua lauri cinnamomi, 2 fs to 2 i 
Oleum lauri cinnamomi, g*i to gt jj. 
Spiritus cinnamomi, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Tinctura cinnamomi, 3 i to 3 jj. 
Tinctura cinnamomi composita, 3 fs to 3 ij. 

Lauri sassafras lignum vel radix, 5 i to 31. 

Oleum essentiale lauri sassafras, g** ij to gtt x. 

Leontodi taraxaci extractum, gt x to Bi. 

Lichénis islandici decoctum, zi ito % ij. 

Lini usitatissimi infusum, 2 i to 2 ij. 

Magnésia, gr x to Di. 

Carbonas magnesia, ‘Si to 3 i. 
| Sulphas magnesiz, 3 ij to Z i. 

Malvze decoctum compositum, 2 ij to Z iv. 

Melaleucsze leucadendri oleum volatile, ott iy to git y, 

Menthee piperitee aqua, 3 ito 3 ij. | 
Oleum volatile menthe piperite, gt ij to gtt x. 
Spiritus menthee piperitee, 3 fs to sg i. 

Menthze pulégii aqua, 21 to Z jj. 

Oleum volatile menthze ules p ott 1] to ott y, 
Spiritus menthze pulegii, 3 ts oeg 
Menthe viridis aqua, 3 i to 3 Jj. 
Spiritus menthz viridis, 3 fs to 
Oleum volatile menthz tas, at ij to gtt y, 
Infusum menthee viridis compositum, 3 i to’ ij. 
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Mori syrupus, 3 ito 3 ij. 
Moschus, g'v to Di. 
Tinctura moschi, 31 to 2 fs, _ 
Mistura moschi, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Myristicze moschatz spiritus, 3 fs to i. 
Myrrha, g" x to 3 fs. 
‘Tinctura myrrhz, 3 ito 3 ij. 
Myrti pimente aqua, 2 ito 2 ij. 
Oleum volatile myrti pimentee, g** iij to gtt y. 
Spiritus myrti pimentee, 2 fs to 2 i. 
Nicotianze tabaci folia, g* fs to gtv. 
Vinum nicotiane tabaci, gt xxx to gtt |. 
Infusum nicotianee tabaci, 
Onisci aselli, 31 to 3 i. 
Opium, gt fs to gt 1). 
purificatum, or fs to gt ij. 
Extractum opil, gt fs to eT ij. 
Klectuarium opiatum, 3 fs to 3, i. 
Pilulae opiate, gtx to 5 i. 
Pulvis opiatus, gt x to 51. 
Tinctura opii, gtt xx to gtt xl. 
‘Tinctura opii ammoniata, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Tinctura opli camphdérata, 3 fs to 2 i. 
Vinum opii, gtt xxx to gtt }x. 
Origini vulgaris oleum volatile, gt i1j to gtt y. 
Papaveris somniferi extractum, g" i to gt v. 
Syrupus papaveris somniféri, 3 {s to 3 i. 
Papaveris rhoeados syrupus, 3 i to 3 jj. 
Pimpinellee anisi oleum volatile, gt iij to gtt v. 
Spiritus pimpinellee anisi, Z{s to Z 1. 
Pini oleum volatile, gt x to 3 fs; and in teenia Zi to & ilj. 
Piumbi acetatis liquor, 
Polygale senége decoctum, 3 fs to 3 ij. 
Polygonum bistorta, 5 i to 3 1. 
Potassee subcarbonas; grv to Bi. 
Aqua supercarbonatis potassze, Z iv to % viij. 
Aqua subcarbonatis potassee, 3 fs to 5 i. 
Acetas potassee, J ito 31. 
Sulphas potassee, 3 i to 2 fs. 
Sulphas potassee cum sulphtire, 3 i to Z fs. 
Supersulphas potassze, 3 1 to Z 1. 
Sulphuretum potassze, gt v to gt xy. 
Aqua sulphureti potassee, gt xx to gtt 1. 
‘Tartras potasse, 31 to 21. 
Supertartras potassz, 31 to Z 1 
Nitras potassae, gt v to Z 1. 
Trochisci nitratis potasse, 31 to 3 ij. 
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Aqua alcalina oxymuriatica. 

Pyri cydoniee decoctum, 3 i to 2 jj. 

Quassize excelsee infusum, 3 i to 3 jj. 

_ Tinctura quassize excelsze, 31 to 3 ij. 

Quassiee simaroubee infusum, 2 i to 2 ij. 

Querci roboris decoctum, Z i to 3 jj. 

Rhamni cathartici syrupus, 3 fs to 2 1. 

Rheei pulvis, gt x to 9 ij. 

Extractum rheei, gr x to 3 fs. 

Infusum rheei, z ij to Z iv. 

Pilule rhoei composite, gtx to 3 fe 

Tinctura rheei, 51 to 3 ij. or as a purgative, Zito 2 ij 
Tinctura rhoei et aloes, Z48 to Z 1. 

Tinctura rhoei et gentianee, Z fs to 3 i. 

Tinctura rhoei composita, Z fs to Z i. 

Rhododendri chrysanthi folia, gt v to gr x. 

Rhois toxicodendri folia, gr fs to gr ij. 

Ricini communis oleum fixum, 3 {8 to a 

Rosee canine conserva, 3 i to 3 i. 

Rosee centifolize aqua, 3 i to 3 ij. 

Syrupus rose centifolize, 3 1) to % fs. 

Rosze Gallicze conserva, 3 1 to Zi. 
Infusum rosz Gallicse, 3 1 to Z ij. 
Mel rosze Gallicee, 3i to 3 ij. 
Syrupus rosz Gallicee; 31 to 3 ij. 

Rosmarini officinalis oleum volatile, gt j ily to gt vy. 
Spiritus rosmarini officinalis, Bis to Z 1. 

Rubiae tinctoram radix, Sito 5 i. 

Rite gravedlentis extractum, g"x to 9 i. 
Oleum essentiale rutz graveolentis, ot i lj to gtty. 
Confectio rute graveolentis, g" x to 9 i. 

Sagapénum, gummi resina, gr x to 3 1s. 

Salicis cortex, 5 ito 3 i. 

Sambici nigri succus spissatus, 3 fs to 3 i 

Scilla maritimae pulvis, gt i to gt ij. 

Acétum scillae maritime, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Oxymel scillze maritime, 3 fs to 3 i. 
Pilulze scilliticze, g" x to Di. 

Syrupus scillz maritimze, 3 1 to 3 ij. 
Tinctura scillee maritime, gt x to gtt xx. 

Smilacis sarsdparillae decoctum, 3 ij to 3 iv. 
Decoctum sarsaparillae compositum, 3 ij to 2 iv. 
Extractum sarsaparille, g* x to 3 i. 

Sodz carbonas, g" x to 3, fs. 

Subcarbonas sodz, g* x to 3 fs. 
Subcarbonas sodze exsiccatum, g* v to g" xy. 
Zu 
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Aqua CS ais sode, 3 iv to viii. 
Phosphas soda, 2 i to Z i fs. 
Sulphas sodz, Z 1 to % ifs. 





Murias soda, Z fs za glysters. 

Subboras sodz, gt x to 3 fs. : ; 

Mel subboras sodze, 3 fs to.3 i. | | 
Solani dulcamarz decoctum, Z i to 3 ij. 
Spigclie mariandicae radix, isto 5 i 
Spongiz uste pulvis, 3 i to Z i. 

Stanni tinctura, 2 fs to % i. 

Styracis benzoini tinctura composita, 3 ito 5 jj. 
Succini oleum, gx to gt xx. 

Sulphur sublimatum, 95 ito 3 i. 

Oleum sulphtratum, g* x to gt xxx. 
Toluiferee balsami tinctura, 3 i to 3 ij: 

Syrupus ioluiferze balsami, 3 i to 3 ij. 
Tormentillz erectee radix, 5 1 to 5 i. 
Valerianze officinalis pulvis, 5 1 to 3 i. 

Tinctura valerian, 3 i to 3 ij. 

Tinctura valerianze ammoniata, 3 fs.to 3 1. 

Extractum valeriane, gr x to 5 i. 

Infusum valerianz, 2 {s to Zi je } 
Veratri albi decoctum, 

Vinum veratri albi, 

Tinctura veratri albi, gt v to gt x. 

Ulmi cortex, 5 ito 31. 
Vidlee syrupus, 3 1 to 3 ij. 
Zinci oxidum, g* ii) tog" x ,; 

Sulphas zinci, gr v to 3 te ; 
N. B. These are in general the doses for adults from twenty 

to sixty, but they may be diminished for children and peo- 
ple past the prime of life, nearly in the following proportions. 


Ages _ Proportionate doses. 
Months 2 - fate 
ios = SE 
14 = © milhiiae 
28 — meals 
Years 3 - eh ee 
5 - a4 
POA) Gg cllillig 
14 = ay 
63 = -~ i 
77 - - 3 
100 - = Os 


The practice of administering active fluids by drops hasbeen 
long known to be inaccurate ; but the extent of the evil has 
been only lately ascertained, by the accurate experiments of 
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Mr Shuttleworth, surgeon, of Liverpocl. Not only do the 
drops of different fluids from the same vessel, and of the same 
fluids from different vessels, differ much in size ; but it appears 
that the drops of the same fluid differ, even to the extent of 
a third, from different parts of the lip of the same vessel. 
The custom of dropping active fiuids should, therefore, be 
abolished entirely ; and, as weighing is too troublesome and 
difficult for general use, we must have recourse to small mea- 
sures, accurately graduated, in the manner of Lane’s drop 
measure, and the grain measure recommended by the Kdin- 

burgh college; but we must not be misled by their names; 
for they are measures of bulk, not of drops or of grains. 

In the following table, the first column shews the weight, 
the second the number of drops, and the third the weight, 
of the extract, in a measured drachm of several active fluids, 
in circumstances as nearly similar as possible, as ascertain- 
ed by Mr Shuttleworth ; the last column shews the number of 


drops in a drachm of different fluids, according to Dr Nie- 
mann. 


Grains. Drops. Grains. Drops 

Distilled water, - 60 60 60-80 © 
Dr Fowler’s solution of 

arsenic, » 603 60 
White wine, - 58s G4 
Tpecacuanha wine, aoe 84 Zs 
Antimonial wine, 593 84 
Rectified spirits of wine, 514 E5it 
Proof spirit, - 55x 140 
Laudanum, = 592 134 23 90—110 
Tincture of foxglove, 58 14.4 7 
Balsam of copaiva, ~ 60-70 
Spring water, - - 60-70 
Diluted mineral acid, = 60-80, 
Water of ammonia, 100-120 
Spirit of sulphuric eth er, | 120-140 
Tinctures, “ - ‘ 140-180 
Ether, - - 140—180 


A tea-cup commonly contains three or four ounces of an infu- 
sion, decoction, or mixture ; a wine-glass about an ounce ahd a 
‘half; a table-spoon about half an ounce of watery fluids, and two 
or three drachms of alcoholic: a tea-spoon from half a scruple 
to a scruple of a light powder, such as magnesia, from half a 
drachm to two scruples of a heavier powder, as sulphur, and 
from one drachm to four scruples of a metallic oxide; from one 
scruple to half a drachm of alcoholic fluids, from half a drachm . - 
to two scruples of watery fluids ; from two scruples to two drachms: 
of tinctures aud syrups, and from one to two drachms of elec- 
tnaries. But all this is very uncertain, 
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Ammoniaret of copper 413 
Ammoniated alcohol 567 
aromatic 587 
foetid 586 
copper 414 
iron 425 
tincture of 424 
oil 488 
tinctures 584 - 
submuriate of quick- 
silver, 444 
Amnates Ixxv 
Amnic acid laxif. | 
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Angelica 3S 
Angustura bark 68 


Animals, list of, furnishing articles 


of the Mat. Med. 296 
Animal fats Ivili 
Anise 219 
Anodyne liniment 579 
Antimonial powder 399 

wine 407 
Antimoniated tartar _ 403 
Antimony li, 55 

salts of Ixxviii 

preparations of 391 

Apothecaries weight CXXV, CXXXViil 

Apparatus xe 

Arabic emulsion 549 

Arbutus, red berried 46 

Areometer Ixxxv 

Aromatic acetic acid 555 

ammoniated alcohol 587 

electuary 617 

confection ib. 

powder 607 

plaster 642 

sulphuric ether, with al- 

cohol 583 

sulphuric acid ib. 

tincture 563 

eta vinegar 556 

Arsenic liv, 51 

salts of - lxxix 

preparations of 411 

Arsenical solution ib. 

Arseniate of kali 412 

Arsenates Ixxiv 

Arsenious acid 51 

Arsenites ; Ixxiv 

Asarabacca 59 
Asparagin xi. 

Asphaltum 66 

Assafoetida 144 

Atmospheric air XXXil 

Attraction XVLil 

Attractions, relative clv 

Avens, commen . 151 

Avoirdupois weight CXXVI 

Azote WKXii 

B 

Balaustine 235 

Balm 194 

Balsam of Canada 220 

-Copaiva 121 

Gilead 30 

Peru; 203 

‘Folu 269 
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Balsam Carpatian 219 
Balsam, Hungarian 220 
Balsam tree, sweet smelling 202 
Balsamic syrup — 536 
Barium xlvi 
Barbadoes aloes 
> far 66 
Barm 89 
Barilla 25% 
Barley 161 | 
water Be NN 526 
Barras 221 
Barytes xlvii, 65 
salts of — xxvi 
_ sulphate of 266 
carbonate of 65 
preparations of | 275 
Bases, salifiable XXX 
Baiiné’s hydrometer | cexlv 


table for re- 


ducing degrees of 
Bay tree 182 
Bears-foot 158 
Beaver 85 
Bennet, herb 151 
Benzoates Ixxiv 
Benzoic $29. 
Benzoin 264 
Birdlime Ixv 
Bismuth li 
salts of ‘xxviii 
Bistort - 251 
Bitter almonds 28 
apple 125 
infusion 515 
principle lxiv 
sweet 260 
wine . 589 
purging salt 188 
Bitumen 66 
Bladder wrack 146 
powder of 479 
Blessed thistle 87 
Blistering fly 79 
a8 plaster 646 
Blue ointment 653° 
Bones 2093 
Boracic acid RXXVIL 
Borates Ixxiil 
Borate of soda 259 
Borax ib. 
Boron XKX91IL 
Briar, wild 245 
Brooklime 270 
Broom 261 
Buckbean 196 
Buckthorn, purging 


238 


/ 
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Burdock 47 
Burgundy pitch 220 

plaster, compound 642 
Butea, leafy 72 
Cc 

Caballine aloes 19 
Cabbage-tree bark 151 
Cajeput oil 193 
Calamine 275 

cerate 661 
prepared 461 
€alcined magnesia 387 
zinc 462 

Calcium xvii 
Calefacient plaster 646 
Calendar, pharmaceutic elxvii 
Calomel 456 
Caloric xiii 
Calx of quicksilver, white, 441 . 
Calumba 116 
€amphor | Ix 
, tree 76, 182 

liniment, compound 584 

Camphorated acetic acid 556 


emulsion or mixture 550 


oil 490 

spirit 563 

Camphorates lxxv 
Camphoric acid Ixx 
Canadian turpentine 220 
Canella alba 78 
Caoutchouc lxiv 
Cataway 82 
water 505 
Carbo-chloride of ammonia = Xxxviii 
Carbon XXXVI 
Carbonate )xxili 
of ammonia 369 

of baryta 65 

of iron 417 

of iron, precipitated 416 

of lead 229 

of lime 74 

prepared 382 

of magnesia 3588 

of potass 341, 545 

of soda 355 

impure 257 

dried 355 

of zinc, impure 275 

prepared 461 

Carbonic acid gas XXXVil 


oxide gas ib. 
Chilnuretied hydrogen gas ib. 
Cardamom, lesser 
Cardinal] flower, blue 173 


oh Aa 


Carnation, clove 
Carrot, wild 
Cascarilla 
Cassia tree 
water 
Castor ‘ 
oil 
Cataplasms 
Catechu , 
Caustic, common, strongest 
milder 
lunar 
ley 
Cayenne pepper 
Centaury, smaller 
Cerated glass of antimony 
Cerates 
Cerate of cantharides 
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134 
ZS, 

sl 
85, 181 
505 
85 
488 
655 
4! 

538 
340 
407 
354 
81 

89 
392 
634 
644 


impure carbonate of zine 661 


savine 
superacetate of lead 
lead, compound 
calamine 
soap 
spermaceti 
resin 
simple 
Cerium 
salts of 
Ceruse 
Cetic acid 
Chalk 
potion or mixture 
powder 
prepared 
precipitated 
Chalybeate wine 
hamomile 
Charcoal 
Charring 
Chemical operations 
equivalents 
Chemistry, epitome of 
Chesnut, horse 
Chian turpentine 
Chlorine | 
protoxide of 
Chloride of azote 
boron 
carbonic oxide 
sulphur 
potassium 
sodium 
Chloric ether 
Chlorides 
Chloriodic acid 
Chromates 
Chromum 


648 
653 
ib. 
661 
651 
637 
6359 
637 
liz 
Ixxix 
229 
Ixxi 
74 
553 
608 
582 
383 
426 
a4. 
XXXVI 
ci 
XKCViil 
clxiv 
XVil 
10 
227 
XXXL 
ib. 
XXXIV 
XXXIX 
XXXVIil» 
xl 
xlv 
xlvi 
XXXVili 
KXRi 
XXXL 
Ixxiv 
liv 
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Chromum, salts of lexix 
Cinchona bark 90 
Cinchonic acid ‘Txxi 
Cinchonin - |xiv, 
Cinnabar, factitious 451 
Cinnamon OTS: 

water 505 
Circulation CV, CXili 
Citrates . ; Ixxiv 
Citric acid Ixix, 551 
Citrine ointment 658 
G@iarification xe 


Classification of simple substances, 


Consolidation 


Dr Thomson’s xxi 
of salifiable bases clix 

Clitbur 47 
Clove gillyflower 154 
Clove-tree 138 
Clyster, purging 554 
. fetid ib. 
Coagulation — cix 
- Coal, incombustible XXxvi 
Cobalt li 
salts of : Ixxviii 
Cocculus Indicus 194 
Cochineal : 112 
Cockspur pepper 81 
Cohobation ih cix 
Collection of simples lxxix 
Colomba 116 
Colophony 224 
Coloquintida 125 
Colouring fermentation cxiil 
Colt’s foot 272 
Columbate of potass Ixxiv 
Columbium liv 
salts of xxix 
Combination rela 
Combustion XXIX, CXVil 
Compound bodies XVili, XXIt 
Concentration cli 
Condensation cil 
Confections 615 
Confection of almonds 615 
of orange-peel ib. 

of hips 616 

aromatic 617 

of cassia 618 

of senna ib. 

of scammony 620 

of opium 621 

of rue ib. 
Congelation cix 
Conserves . 613 
Conserve of orange-peel 615 
of hips 616 

of red roses ib. 
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Page 
Contrayerva 137 
Cepaiva tree 121 
Copal Ix 
Copper li, 126 
salts of i Ixxvii 
preparations of - 415 
subacetate of 127, 
Copperas - 145 
Coriander Ilg2 
Cork Ixy 
Corn rose 211 
Corrosive muriate of quicksilver 4134 
sublimate 436 
Cotton Ixv 
Cow-itch _ 156 
Crab, black-¢lawed rd 
Crab claws - ib. 
stones ib. 
Craw-fish vs ib. 
Cream of tartar 252, 
Cresses, water 955 
Crocus 122 
of antimony 399 
Crucibles XCiX 
Crystallization CXvi 
Crystals of tartar eas 
Cucumber, wild 106 
Cuckow flower 82 
Cumin 125. 
plaster 642 
Cyanogen “tyxviii 
,D 
Damson, bitter ‘256 
Dandelion 183 
Decantation Axxxviii 
Decoction cxill 
_  ofaloes compound 521 
of barley 526 
compound 526 
of bittersweet 526° 
of cabbage-tree bark 525 
of chamomile ID) 
compound ib. 
of cinchona §25 
of elm 530 
| of foxglove 525 
of guaiacum, compound ib. 
of hartshorn 553 
of white hellebore 530 
of Iceland moss 527 
of mallow; compound 526 
of marshmallows 829 
of mezereon 524 
of oak bark $28 
of poppies 528 
ef sarsaparilla 523 
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Page 
Decoction of sarsaparilla, comp. 529 
of serieka 528 
Decomposition cxiii 
mutual cases of elv 
Decrepitation ciil 
Deflagration CXVHL 
Deliquescence exl 
Deliquescent salts cixiii 
Dephlegmation cvill 
Despumation Ixxxix 
Deutoxide of azote “XXXII, 
Diamond XXXVI 
Digestion exii 
Division, mechanical Ixxxv 
Dill 52 
water 505 
Disoxygenizement cxix 
Dissolution exili 
Distillation citi 
Dock water 246 
Dover's powder 609 
Dragon’s blood 254 
Drying of herbs and flowers 478 
E 
Earthen ware Se. 
Earths XXX, 575 
Eau medicinale d’ Husson 270 
Edulcoration cx 
Effervescence Cxiv 
Efflorescence cxii 
Efflorescent salts c)xiti 
Egg 210 
shells prepared 3585 
Elaterium 483 
Elain viii 
Elder, common 251 
rob 485 
ointment 638 
Elecampane 169 
Electricity REVI 
Electuaries 6135 
Electuary of cassia 618 
of catechu 619 
of opium 621 
of scammony 620 
of senna. 619 
aromatic 617 
Elementary particles RVviii 
Elemi 30 
Eleutheria 124 
Elixir of health 581 
Elm bark 270 
Elutriation TRXXVIE 
Emetic tartar 405 
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Page 

Emetine Ixii 
Empyreumatic oils 504 
Emulsions 548 
Emulsion, almond Ab. 
Arabic 549 
camphorated. 559 

of assafoctida 551 

of gum ammoniac ib. 

Epispastic ointment, milder 646 
stronger ib. 

Epsom salt '188 
Eryngo ein 
Ether, sulphuri¢ lvi, 466 
nitrous 472 
sulphuric 466 

with alcohol 468 

rectified 467 
Etherial oil 468 
spirit, nitrous 474 

liquor, oily 469 
sulphuric 468 

Euchlorine _ XXx1 
Euphorbia, officinal 139 
Evaporation cil 
spontaneous exh 

Expression Ixxxix 
Exsiccation cli 
_of simples ‘Txxix 

Extract of aloes 596 
of black hellebore ib. 

of broomtops ib. 

of cascarilla,; resinous 602 

of catechu 4 

of chamomile POF 

of cinchona 597, 600 
resinous 601 

of colocynth 597 
compound 598 

of dandelion 600 

deadly nightshade 485 

of elaterium 484 

of gentian 598 

of jalap 601 

of hemlock 485 

of henbane 485 

of hops 599 

of liquorice 153; 598 

of logwood ibs 

of monkshood 483 

of oak bark 596 

of opium, watery 599 

of poppy 600 

of red cinchona bark 602 

of rhubarb 60k 

of rue * 596 

of sarsaparilla 600 
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Extract of savin 596 
of spiked aloes 18 

of valerian 600 
of vulgar aloes 13. 

of wormwood 596 
Extraction Cxii 
of pulps 484 
Extractive lxiil 
Extracts 592, 595 
F 


Fats, solubility of, in alcohol and — 


sulphuric ether clxil 
Fennel, sweet 32 
water 503 
Ferment Ixv 
Fermentation CXxl 
Fern, male shield 60 
Feshook 95 
Ferrocyanic acid Ixxii 
Fetid aloes 19 
clyster ! 554 
Fibrin Cat Ixvi 
Fig 145 
Figwort, knotty rooted 255 
Filings of iron, purified 416 
Filtration Ixxxviii 
Fir 219 
Fixed oils lvii, 486 
Flag, sweet 9 
Flax, common : 186 
purging 187 
Florentine orris 173 
Flour 270 
Flowers of benzoin go, 264 
of sulphur, washed 505 
Fluates ahisi lxxv 
Fluids, gaseous, comparative 
weights of i exliii 
Fluo-borate of ammonia Ixxv 
Fluo-boric acid gas XXxix 
Fluoric acid gas ib. 
Fluorine KXXil 
Fluxes XCVlil 
Feetid aloes 19 
Formates Ixxiv 
Formic acid Ixvili 
Fowl, dunghill 210 
Foxglove _ 154 
Frankincense, common 220 
Frigorific mixtures cl 


French weights and measures cxxxiv 
Fuel 


XCIV 
Fungine xv 
Fungic acid ]xxi 
Purnaces Xcvi 
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Fusion xevili 
watery | cil 
Gadolina 1 
Gallates lxxiv 
Gallic acid Ixix 
Galls 146 
Galvanism XXVIL 
Gamboge “ 149 
Garlic 14 
Gaseous oxide of carbon XXXVI 
Gases, specific gravities of ——c xiii 
table of the absorption of clxiii 
Gelatin Ixvi 
Gentian 150 
German leopard’s bane 49 
German weights and measures cxxxvill 
Germander, wall 269 
Genera, officinal, list of 297 
Gillyflower, clove 134 
Ginger — 25 
Glass xc 
Glucina — hie xlviil 
salts of ~ Ixxvi 
Glucinum xlix 
Gold litt 
salts of lxxvil 
Golden rod i OGaE 
Granulation lxxxvii 
Grapes 271 
Grayity_ XIX 
specific Ixxxiv, cxl 
Groats 65 
Guaiac Ix, 154 
Gum Ixiii 
Arabic — ae 
mimosa ib. 
plaster 650 
tragacanth 61 
troches 624 
resins lxiv, 605 
H 
Hartshorn 389 
~ oil of, rectified 506 
burnt 386 
Hart 4 89 
_ Heat - XCiv 
table of the effects of exlvil 
_high degrees of ——_cxlix 


154 
157 
270 
158 


Hedge hyssop 

Hellebore, black 
white 
stinking 
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Hemlock 116 
fir ig) 220 
Herbs and flowers, drying of 477 
Hepatic aloes 1g 
Henbane, common 166 
Heptree 245 
Hog’s lard 10 
prepared 635 
Honey 192 
of borax 546 
clarified 545 
§ of roses 546 
Hop . 161 
Horehound, white 192 
Horse ehesnut 10 
radish 114 

aloes 
Horn 89 
Horn, burnt 386 
Hydrat of zircona xlix 
Hydriodic acid XXXV 
Hydriodates Ixxvi 
Hydrat of soda xivi 
Hydrochloric acid gas KXXV 
H ydrofluoric acid ib. 
Hydrocyanic acid hxxi 
Hydrophosphorous acid xli 
Hydrophosphoric gas xiii 
Hydronitrous acid ~ &Xxiii 
Hydronitric acid ib. 
Hydrogen gas XXxiv 
carburetted XXXVii 
supercarburetted ib. 
Hydrometer, Baumé’s cxlv 
Hydrosulphuret of ammonia 309 
Hyssop 168 
hedge 154 

J 

Iceland moss 184 
Incandescence XV 
Incineration ci 
Incompatible salts, table of - elvi 
Incombustible coal XXXVI 
Indigo lxiv 
Inflammables, officinal 300 
Inflammation KXIX, CXvili 
Infusion. . cxii 
Infusions 511 
of angustura 514 
“of cascarilla 513 
of catechu 517 
of chamomile 512 
of cinchona 514 
of columbo 515 
of cloves ib. 
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Infusion of foxglove 514 
of gentian, compound 515 


of horse-radish, comp. 512 
of lintseed / 516 
of mint, compound ib. 
of orange-peel, comp. 513 
of quassia Sue 
5 of rhubarb 518 
of roses ib. 
of senna, simple 519 
of simarouba 520 


of senna with tamarinds 520 


of tobacco ib. 

_ of valerian 521 

Inspissation . Cli 

Integrant particles xvii 

Intermediate particles xviil 

Inulin Ixi 

Iodates Ixxv 

Todine Xxxi 

Iodic acid XXXii 

Todides ; XEXIL 

Iodide of azote XxxiV 

ammonia XXXvi 

sulphur xl 

Iodurets, metallic xlv 

Tpecacuan 170 

Iridium lii 

salts of Ixxix 

Tron 1, 140 

salts of xxvii 

~ preparations of 416 

filings 144 

purified 416 

scales of 143 

purified 416 

wire 142 

Tsinglass 4. 

Ittrium xlix 

Ittria } 
J 

Jalap 120 

James-town weed 150 

Jelly | Ixik 

Juices, expressed 479 

inspissated iy 481 

of deadly nightshade 482 

of elder berries 485 

of hemlock ib. 

of henbane ib. 

of garden lettuce 482 

of poisonous lettuce ib. 

of wolfsbane 482 

Juniper 174 
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K Liniment, saponaceous 579 
anodyne ib. 
Kali, arseniate of 412 camphorated 584 
caustic — 3559 simple 6356 
water of 354 of mercury — 654, 
with lime 340 of turpentine ‘ 639. 
sulphuret of 307 of subcarbonate of am- 
water of 308 | monia 488 
from tartar 342 of verdegris 548 
subcarbonate of . 341 Linseed | 186 
solution of 344 oil of a 48 
acetate of 345 with lime 489 
sulphate of 348 Liquefaction ‘ X¢cVili 
sulphuret of 307° Liquid laudanum 575 
tartrate of 852 ‘Liquor of subearbon. of ammonia 578 — 
Kermes mineral 393 ._ of muriate of lime 584 
Kino 72, 175 . of acetated litharge comp. 4538 
- of ammoniated copper 414 
of ammonia 564 
& of subacetate of litharge 557 
volatile, of hartshorn 371 
Lac, |x Liquorice 152 
Laccate of lime. lxxv Litharge | 228 
Laccic acid Ixx plaster 648. 
Ladies smock, meadow 82 i with gesin 649 
Larch 220 Litmus 186 
Lard 10 Liver of sulphur 505 
Laudanum, liquid | 575 Liverwort, eryngo-leaved 184 
Laurel 179 Lixiviation exii 
‘Lavender 183 Logwood . 157 
Lead li, 228 Loosestrife 187 
salts of Ixxviii Lunar caustic : 408 
., plaster 648 Lutes - xcii 
preparations of 455 
Leech 158 
Leek. 17 | M 
Lemon tree 110 
peel water ' 505 Mace i 200 
Leopard’s bane, -German 49 Maceration  exil 
Lettuce, strong scented 178 Mackaw-tree Ben aie 3 
garden 178 Madder 246 
Levigation Ixxxvii Magnesia xlviii 
Ley, caustic ~ 534 preparations of == 387 
Light | xxii salts of  Ixxvi 
Lignum Ixv sulphate o 188 
Lime 74,379 Magnesium f xviii 
carbonate of 74 Magnetism XXVili 
‘preparations of 379 Mahogany bark 267 
salts of . Ixxvi_ Malic acid lxix 
water 379 Malates xxiv 
compound 511 Mallow, commor 189 
with pure kali 340 Manna ib. 
Liniments 634 Manganesum xlix, 1 
ofammonia - 488 Manganese oe ee. 
; stronger _— ib. salts of Ixxviii 
of verdegris - 548 . Marble 74 


of lime water - _ 489 Margaric acid bx 
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Melybdenum, salts of 

Molybdic acid 

Monk’s hood 

Moroxylic acid 

Moroxylate of lime 

Morphine 

Mucilage of gum Arabie 
of acacia 


Page © 

Marjoram, sweet 209 
common ib. 
Marshmallow oH) 
Marshtrefoil 196 
Martial flowers 421 
Mastich 227 
Syrian herb 269 
Materia medica 1 
Meadow saffron 115 


Measure, London Pharmacopeia cxxix 
English wine ib. 


ale ib. 

Scots liquid ib. 

long CXxxvi 

cube CXXXVil 
Measures Ixxxii, Cxxv 
of length CXXxii 

of capacity CXXXili 

of weight ib. 


of capacity from Baumé cxxxvii 
used in France before the 


revolution Cxxx 

Meconic acid | |xxi 
Mellates lxxv 
Mellitic acid Ixviii 
Mercurial ointment, milder 654 
stronger ib. 

pills 629 

Mercury liii, 162 
salts of Ixxviii 
preparations of 450 

red precipitated 445 

Metals xliij 
acidifiable hiii 
oxidizable xlix 
Metallic oxides xiii 
Mezereon 129 
Mill mountain 187 
Millipeds 208 
Minerals, officinal 304 
Mineral tar 66 
waters 41 
Mixture, mechanical xc 
of almonds 548 

of guaiac 552 

of musk ib. 

of chalk 55a 

of camphor 550 

of ammoniac 551 

of assafoetida ib. 

of horn 553 

of iron, compound 552 
Mixtures, frigorific el 
officinal 548 

Molasses 248 
Molybdates xxiv 
Molybdenum On Ty. 


of gum-tragacanth 
of quince seeds 
of starch 
Mucates 
Mueic acid 
Mulberry tree 
Muriates 
Muriate of ammonia 
and iron 
of lime 
of baryta 
of quicksilver 
of soda 
dried 
of iron, tincture of 
Muriated quicksilver, corrosive 
Muriatic acid 
gas 
diluted 
ether 
Musk 
artificial 
mixture 
Mustard 
cataplasm 
Mutton-suet 
prepared 
Myrrh 


Nanceic acid 
Naphtha 
Narcotic principle 
Nickel 
salts of 
Nightshade, deadly 
woody 
Nitrates 
Nitrate 
of potass 
of silver 
Nitrated quicksilver, red 
silver 
Nitre, purified 
Nitric acid 
diluted 
oxide of quicksilver 
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]xxix 
Ixviii 
v, 8 
Ixx 
xxv 
[xxii 
552 
ib. 
551 
552 
531 
hxxiy 
- Sxl 
197 
]xxy 
199 
423 
383 
375 
454 
258 
360 
421 
434 
520 
XXxXy 
322 
lvii 
197 
505 
552 
255 
6335 
10 
635 
203 


[xxi 
66 
Ixiv 
lit 
}xxviii 
63 
260 
Ixxi 
207 
2351 
408 
446 
408 
251 
314 
oly 
447 
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Nitrous acid Xxxiii, 314 
diluted 317 

boas |) XXxili 

ether lyii, 470 

spirit of. : 474 
ethereal spirit ib. 

oxide gas XXXiil 


Nitromuriatic oxide of antimony 396 


Nitrites Ixxii 
Nitrogen XXxll 
Nuremberg weight CXXXVIIi 
Nuitgails 146 
Nutmeg tree 200 
0 

Oak, Common British : aisle 
Oats ; 65 
Oil of almonds f 487 
of amber 332 
purified 505 
of aniseed 497 

of caraway ib. 

of castor 488 

of chamomile 497 
of cinnamon 179 
of cloves 130 

of fennel seed 497 . 

of hartshorn, rectified 506 
of juniper berries 497 

of lavender | * ib. 
of lemon-peel 110 

of linseed 487 

of mace i 202 
of nutmeg ib. 

of olives 199 
of orange flowers 109 
oforiganum 497 

of pennyroyal don ofag nibs 

of peppermint 497 

_ of pimento - afq ib. 
of rosemary ib. 

- of rue Tis | 0 
of sassafras ib; 

of savine _ ib. 

of spearmint ib. 

of turpentine 295, 499 

eh rectified ib. 

of vitriol 7 

of wine 468 
ammoniated 488 
distilled 496 
ethereal 468 
sulphuretted 490 


camphorated ib. 
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Oil, fixed lix, 486 
volatile lix, 491 
empyreumatic, volatile Ix, 504 


Oil and suet in various fats, pro- 
portions of elxil 
Oils, solubility of, in alcohol and. 


acetic ether clxil 
Oily ethereal liquor 469 
Ointments ai 654 | 
Ointment of acetate of lead 652 


of ammoniated sybmu- 
- riate of quicksilver _ 656 


of black pepper 647 
of Burgundy pitch 641 
of carbonate of lead 652 
of ceruse 652 
of elder 6358 
of clemi, compound 640 
of grey oxide of quick- | 
silver. 654 


of impure oxide of zinc 660 
of infusion of cantha- 


rides 644 
of nitrate of quicksilver 658 
milder 654 
of nitrous acid 643 
of nitric oxide of quick- 
silver atti 657 
of oxide of zinc 660 
of pitch Les oat 641 
of the powder of can-~ 
 tharides 645 
of quicksilver 653 
of red oxide of quicksil- 
ver 657 
of grey pride of quick- i 
silver 654 
of savine 647 
of Spanish flies 644 
of spermaceti 637 
of Ne oflead 652 


of copper 659 
of subnitrate of quick-. 


silver 657 | 
of sulphur .. 643 
of supernitrate of quick- 

silver Teg 657 
of tar 641 
of tutty .. - 660. 
of verdegris 659 © 
of yellow wax. 658 
of white wax... ib. 
of white calx of quick- —_ 
silver | 656 
of white hellebore 647 


of white oxide of lead 652 
of white resin 659 
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Qintment of white precipitated 
quicksilver — 656 
of zinc 660 
simple 637 
white 652 
Oleic acid Ixxi 
Olefiant gas XXXVil 
Olibanum i Wiha) 
Olive tree 207 
Onion | 16 
Operations, chemical xcVil 
oe mechanical Ixxxii 
pharmaceutical xxix 
Opiate electuary 621 
powder 611 
pills 651 
Opium 211 
purified 602 
Opoponax 218 
Orange, Seville 109 
peel water 503 
Organic bodies, composition of 
some . clxiv 
- Orchill 186 
Osmazone Ixv 
Osmium lii 
salts of Ixxix 
~ Oxalic ether lvii 
| acid Ixvill 
Oxides XXX 
metallic xlv 
compound Iv 
Oxide of antimony 398 
nitro-muriatic 598 
with phos- 
phate of lime 599 
of arsenic 51 
sublimed 411 
of iron, black 145 
> purified 416 
red 420 
of lead, white 229 
red ib. 
semivitrified 228 
of manganese 189 
of phosphorus xli, ib. 
of quicksilver, red 446° 


ash-coloured445 
red, by nitric 


acid 447 

nitric ib. 

suJphuric 449 

of zinc 459 

_ Impure Pls, 

prepared 462 

Oxidizement Cxvili 
. Oxygen SXVUL 


7X1 


: rage 
Oxymuriatic acid 524 
Oxygenizement XXIX, CXVil 
Oxymel, simple 545 

: of meadow saffron 547 

of squills 547 
of verdegris 548 
Oxymuriates lxxv 
Oxymuriate of quicksilver 454 
Oxymuriatic alkaline water O24. 
water 325 
Oyster + 76 
shells, prepared 382 
P 
Palladium hit 
salts of ixxix 
Palm oil 114 
Palma christi 244. 
Panary fermentation CXxil 
Paregoric elixir 576, 585 
Parsnip water 256 
Pearl barley 161 
Pellitory of Spain 35 
Pennyroyal 196 
water 503 
Pepper, black 226 
Cayenne 81 
Jamaica 205 
long 256 
Peppermint 195- 
water 503 
Perchloride of phosphorus xlii 
Per-iodide of phosphorus xiii 
Peruvian balsam 205 
bark 90° 
Petroleum 66 
Pharmaceutical operations xxix 
calendar clxv 
Pharmacy, elements of Xvil 
Phosphates Ixxiv 
Phosphate of soda 357 
Phosphites Ixxiil 
Phosphoric acid xli 
Phosphorus xl 
Phosphuret of lime —«xivii 
Phosphurets, metallic xliv 
Phosphuretted hydrogen gas ” xiii 
Picromel Ixv 
Picrotoxine 1xti 
Pills of aloes, compound 626 
and assa feetida ib. 
and ginger 625 
with colocynth 626 
and myrrh ib. 
of ammoniaret of copper 629 
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‘Pills of assa foetida, compound _ 627 
of colocynth, compound 628 
of galbanuin, compound 627 
of gamboge, compound 628 
of myrrh, compound 627 
of opium 631 
of quicksilver 629 
of rhubarb, compound 632 
of squills, compound ib. 
with ginger ib. 
of iron, with myrrh 629 

of submuriate of mercury 6350 
of soap, with opium 651 
Pimento tree 205 
water 505 
Pine 219 
Pink, Carolina - 262 
Pitch, Burgundy 220 
mineral 66 
black 219 


Plants, medicinal, list of the gene- 


ra of | 297 
Plasters lix, 654 
Plaster of assafcetida 650 

of armimoniac ib. 

of cantharides 646 

' comp. ib. 

of cumin | . 642 

of frankincense, compound 661 

of galbanum 650 

of gum. amm. with quicks. 656 

of lead 648 

of litharge ine 1b. 

- with resin 649 

of opium 651 

of pitch, compound 642 

of quicksilver 655 

of resin 649 

of red oxide of iron 661 

of semivit. oxide of lead 648 

of soap | 652 

of Spanish flies 645 

compound 646 

aromatic 642 

calefacient 645 

common | 649 

gum 650 

resinous 649 
saponaceous 652 | 

simple, or wax 640 

strengthening mai 6G) 

Platinum h 

~ salts of Ixxvii 

Pium-tree Woo 

Plumbago XXXVI 

Pacumatie apparatus evil 

240 


Poison cak 
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Polypody 60 
Polychrest salt 551 
Pomegranate 235 
Poppy, red 211 
' white ib. 
Porcelain x¢cl 
Posological and prosodial table. 665 
Potass xlv, 338 
melted A ib, 
acetate of B45 
acetite of vata. 
carbonate of 341, 345 
nitrate of 251 
salts of Ixxvi 
with lime 340 
sulphuret of 506 
solution of 554 
impure carbonate of 74 
subcarbonate of 341 


solution of 344) 
supercarbonate of, solution 


of G45 


sulphate of B48 
with sulphur 351 
supertartrate of 252 
impure 235 
supersulphate of 3550 
tartrate of 252 
Potassa xhv 
Potassium ib. 
protoxide of ib. 
orange oxide of iby 
‘Potion of carbonate of lime (655 
Powders 600 
Pow der, compound saline 611 
of aloes, with canella ib. 
' with guaiac 607 
compound tb. 
of alum, compound 612 
of asarabacca, compound 608 
of burnt horn 586 
of burnt sponge 479 

_of carbonate of lime, 
compound 608 
of cinnamon, compound 607 
of chalk, compound 608 


with opium, com- 
pound 609 
of contrayerva, compound ib. 
of hartshorn, with opium 610 
of ipecacuan, compound 609 
with opium ib, 
of jalap, compound _ 610 
of kino, compound ib. 
of quicksilver, ash-colour- 
ed, | 443 
of scammony, compound 611 
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Powder of senna; compound 612 
of squills 4 478 

of tragacanth, compound ib. 

of tin 263, 459 

of yellow bladder wrack 479 
antimonial © "399 

Pulps, preparation of 484 
Precipitation | cxiv 
Precipitates, metallic, table of —clviii 
Preservation of simples  Ixxix 
Primary compounds xviii 
Proto-chloride of phosphorus xli 
Proof-spirit = 13 
Prot-iodure of phosphorus xiii 
Protoxide of ¢ azote XXxili 
Prunes 235 
Prussiates Ixxv 
- Prussic acid lxxi 
Pulps, extraction of 484 
Pulverization Ixxxv 
Purging salt, bitter 188 
glyster — 554 
Putrefactive fermentation CXXxii 
Pyroacetic spirit Wii 
Pyrotartaric acid Ixix 
Pyrotartrate of potass Ixxiv 

Q 

Quassia 257 
Quicklime 75 
Quicksilver 162 
salts of Ixxviii 
preparations of 450 

purified ib. 

with chalk 445 

magnesia ib. 

black sulphuret of 451 

white precipitated 441 

red precipitated 446 

yellow subsulphate of 449 

red sulphuret of 452 

Quince 236 

R 

Raisins, sun 372 
Rattlesnake root 230 
Receiver cix 
Rectification cix 
Rectified spirit 11 
Reduction cxix 
Red precipitate 446 
. lead’ 229 
oxide of lead ib. 
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Page 
Repulsion “xviil 
Refrigeratory civ 
Resins Ix, 294 
Resinoys ointment 639 
plaster — 649 

Retorts cvi - 
Rhododendron 242 
Rhodium hii 
“yal salts of Ixxix 
Rhubarb 239 
“wine 591 
Rock oil 65 
Rosacic acid sx 
Rosates Ixxv 
Rose, damask 245 
dog ib. 
red 244 
corn 211 
Rose-water 504 
Rosemary 245 
Rosin, white 219 
yellow ~ 499 
Rue 247 
Rust of iron 416 

Ss 

Saccharine fermentation CXXxi 
Safety, tubes of evil 
Saffron, common or English 122 
meadow ! 115 
Sagapenum (249 
Sage 250 
Sal ammoniac 199 
polychrest 35} 
Salifiable bases clix 
Sallow, great round leaved 250 
Salt of amber 352 
of benzoin 529 
of tartar 342 


Salts, efflorescent and deliques- 


cent . cl xiii 
alkaline Ixxvi 
earthy ib. 
metalline Ixxvi 
Sandarac lx 
Saponaceous liniment 578 
plaster 652 

Sarcocoll lxir 
Sarsaparilla 256 
Sassafras 188 
Saturnine ointment 652 
Saunders wood, red 254 
Savine 174 
Scales of iron, purified 416 
Scammony 118 
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Scotch fir 219 
Scurvy grass, common 113 
Sea salt 258 
dried 360 
squill, dried — . 478 
holly 137 
wormwood ober? 
eryngo 137 
Sebacic acid aay 6:5 
Sebates - Ixxv 
Secondary compounds ~ XViii 
Semivitrified oxide of lead 228 
Seneka 250 
Senna. 84 
Separation, mechanical lxxxvii 
Septfoil 270° 
Settiswort 158 
Sherry — : 272 
Sifting ]Xxxvii 
Silica xlix 
salts of Ixxvil 
Siliceo-fluoric acid xliii 
Silicum ech) RE 
Silver li, 45 
preparations of 408 
salts of A Ixxvil 
Simple substances XVili 
Simples, collection of xxix 
Simarouba 226 
Sinapism : 633 
Slaters ~ 208 
Snake-root, Virginian 48 
Snake-weed — 251 
Soap 252 
liniment, compound.  - = 578 
cerate 651 
, plaster 652 
Soaps lix 
Socotorine aloes 18 
Soda xlv 
plaster — ; 652 
salts of Ixxvi 
hydrat of xlvi 
carbonate of, impure 257 
muriate of 258 
dried 360 
Sodium xlvi 
Solubility of saline and other sub- 
stances, table of clix 
of fats, &c. cl xii 
Soluble tartar B41 
Solution i cxi 
of acetate of ammonia 373 
of acetate of zinc 464 
of alkaline iron 429 
of alum, compound 464 


of ammoniated copper 414 
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Page 
Solution of arsenic 412 
of carbonate of ammonia 371 
of caustic kali 305 

of lime 380 © 


of muriate of baryta 578 
of muriate of lime ~ 584 
of oxymuriate of quick- 
silver a 436 
of potass © - 334 
of subacetate of lead = 457 
dilute 458 

of subacetate of litharge 457 


comp. ib. 
dilut. 458 

of subcarbonate of am- 
monia 370 


of subcarbonate of potass 541 

of kali ib. 
of sulphate of zinc 463 
of sulph. of copper comp. 413 
of supercarb. of potass 342 


soda 356 

of tartarized antimony - 407 

Sorbic acid Se ae (9. < 
Sorrel, common : 3 
wood 2023 
Southernwood be oe 
Spanish fly 79 
Spar, ponderous 65 
Spearmint 195 
water 505 

Specific gravity xix, lxxxiv, ex], exlili, 
cxliy 

Spermaceti Ivili, 261 
Spirit of ammonia | (OO 
aromatic 587 

f fetid 586 
succinated 588 

of aniseed 509 
compound ib. 

of camphor 563 

of caraway 508 

‘of cinnamon ib. 

of horse-radish, compound 510 

of juniper, compound ib. 

of lavender 509 
compound 575 

of nitrous ether 474 

of nutmeg 508 

of pennyroyal a" by 

of peppermint ib. 

of pimento ib. 

of rosemary ori Lab 

of spearmint ab. 

of sulphuric ether 468. 

of ether, compound _ 469 

of wine 13 
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Spirit of wine rectified aa 
Spirits, distilled 507 
Sponge 255 
powder of burnt 479 
Spontaneous evaporation p exi 
Spruce fir 220 
Spunk P 67 
Spurge olive 129 
Squill 253 
dried or prepared 478 
pills - 633 

Stag we NSO 
Starch lxi 
of wheat 270 
Stavesaere 135 
Stearin Mili 
Steel 1 
Sterlet 4 
Still cili 
Storax 264 
purified 605 

pills 632 
Sturgeon 4 
Strengthening plaster 661 
Strontites xlvii 
Strontia, salts of Ixxvi 
Strychnine Ixxii 
Styptic powder 612 
water 464 
Subacetate of copper 127 
of lead 229 

litharge, solution of 457 
Sub-borate of soda 259 
Subcarbonate of ammonia 369 
iron 417 

lead 229 

potash or kali 341 


solution of 344 
soda © 353 
dried 355 


Submuriate of quicksil, sublimed 436 
precipitated 439 
ammoniaied 441 


Subsulphate of ditto, yellow 449 
Suber | Ixv 
Suberates ]xxv 
Suberic acid Ixx 
Sublimation cix 
Substances insoluble in alcohol — clxi 
Succinates Ixxv 
Succinic acid Ixx, 332 
Suet BKC é iar 
*~ prepared 635 
Sugar }xi, 248 
“cane 248 

of lead 456 
Sulphate Ixxxiil 
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Page 

Sulphate of alumina and potass 22 
dried 590 

of baryta 66 

of copper 128 

of iron 143 

dried 429 

of kali 348 

of magnesia 188 

of potass 348 

with sulphur 351 

of soda 360 

of zinc 462 

Sulphites Txii 
Sulpho-cyanic acid Ixxil 
Sulphur XXXIX 
roll 266 
precipitated 306 
sublimed 266 

washed 505 

ointment 642 

of antimony, precipitated 392 

of carbon xl 

brown antimoniated 395 
Sulphurets xk 
Sulphuret of antimony 36 
precipitated 592 
prepared 391 

of iron j 509 

of kali ( 307 

of potass ib. 

of hydrogen gas XXXIX 

of phosphorus xlii 

of quicksilver, black 451 

red AS 

Sulphuretted muriatic acid XXXIX 
hydrogen gas xh 

phosphorus xlii 

Sulphuric acid 7 
diluted 311 
aromatic 585 

ether 466 

with alcohol 468 

ethereal liquor 468 

oxide of quicksilyer. | 449 
Sitiphurdius acid gas XXXIX 
Sun-raisins 272 
Superacetate of lead 456 


Supercarbonate of soda, solution of 356 
Supercarb. of potass, solution of 345 
Supercarburetted hydrogen gas xxxvit 
Supersulph. of alumina and potass 22 


potass ys 550 
Supertartrate of potass 260) 
Sweet almonds 1s to cfm 68 
Sweet flag 9 


Swedish weights and measures CXXXIX 
Swietenia febrifuge 267 
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Page 
Syrups 533 
Syrup of balsam of Tolu 536 
buckthorn 5359 
clove july-flower 555 
colchicum 542 
garlic S41 
ginger 544 
lemon juice 540 
marshmallow 554 
mulberries 541 
opium 543 
orange-peel 559 
poppies, red 543 
white 542 
roses | 538 
red 537 
saffron — 5u6 
senna. 538 
simple | 534 
squills 541 
Tolu 5356 
vinegar 541 
violets 536 
simple or common 5354 
T 
Table of mineral waters 41 
of antimonial preparations 38 
of mercurial ditto 165 
of the specific gravity of 
mixtures of alcohol and 
water _ 14 
of the contents of different 
wines and. spiritous li- 
quors) ooh: 273 
Tamarind 268 
Tannin Axil 
Tansy 268 
Tantalium liv 
Tart 219 
Barbadoes . 66 
water 512 
ointment 641 
Tartar — 252 
emetic ' 401 
crystals or cream of » 252 
salt of 541 
of iron 425 
Tartaric acid Ixviil 
Tartarized antimony 402 
iron 425 
soda 562 
Tartrate of antimony 402 
of kali 352 
of potass ib. 
~ of potass.and soda 362 
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a 
Tartrate of soda and kali aba 
Tartrates \ lxxiv 
Tellurium li 
salts of  Agxviii 
Temperature XXIV 
Thebaic electuary 621 
pills 631 
tincture 577 
‘Thermometers, correspondence be- _ 
tween different ; cxly 
Thistle, blessed 87 
Thorina xlix 
Thorinum — slviii 
Thorn-apple 1350 
Tin bay toe 
salts of Ixxvii 
preparations of \ | 459 
Tincture of acetate of iron 427 
with alcohol 428 
of acetate of zinc 464 
of aloes 559 
ethereal 582 
compound 560 
with myrrh 559 
of ammoniated iron 424. 
of angustura 562 
of wecafeceide 569 
of balsam of Tolu 580 
of benzoin, compound 562 
of camphor ib. 
compound 576 
of cantharides | 565 
of capsicum 565 
of cardamom 560 
compound 561 
of cascarilla 564 
of castor ib. 
compound 584 
of catechu 558 
of cinchona 565 
compound ib. 
of cinnamon 566 
| compound ib. 
of colomba | 567 
of foxglove 568 
of galbanum 569 
of galls 570 
of ginger 583 
of gentian, compound 570 
of guaiac ‘ib. 


ammon. or yolat. 585 


of hellebore, black 571 

white 585 
of hemlock _ 567 
of henbane 5Y2 
of hops — ib. 
of jalap SCT, 
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Tincture of kino 575 
of muriate of iron | 421 

with red oxide ib. 
of musk 574 

of myrrh ib. 

of opium 575 
camphorated 576 

ammoniated 585 

of orange-peel 562 

of Peruvian bark 565 

of quassia 577 

of rhubarb ibs 
compound 578 

with aloes ib. 

gentian ib. 

of saffron 568 

of senna, compound 580 

of snake-root 561 

of soap 578 

; with opium ib. 

of socotorine aloes 559 

of Spanish flies 565 

of squills 579 

of Tolu 587 

of valerian ib. 
ammoniated 586 

Titanium hii 
salts of \xxviii 

Tobacco 205 
wine 590 
Tormentil 270 
Touchwood 67 
Toxicodendron 237 
Tragacanth )xiii 
Trituration Ixxxvi 
Troches of carbonate of lime 622 
of gum 624 

of liquorice 625 

with opium ib. 

of nitrate of potass 624 
Traumatic balsam 561 
- Tungsten / liv 
salts of Ixxix 

Turnsole 186 
Turpentine, common 219 
Strasburgh 222 

Chian 227 

oil of 219 

Turpeth, mineral 658 
Tutty 275 
prepared 461 

U 

Ulmin Iyili 
Dranium hii 


Page 

Uranium, salts of Ixxvili 
Urates Ixxv 
Urea Ixvii 
Uric acid luxit 
Ustulation ci 

V 

Valerian, wild 269 
Waporization KXiv, ¢ 
Vegetables, preparation of 477 
Verdegris 127 
prepared 4G 

Verjuice 271 
Vessels Ke 
Vine 271 
Vinegar 5 
distilled 526 
medicated 555 
aromatic ab. 

of squills ib. 

of meadow saffron 556 

Vinous fermentation xxi 
Violet, sweet 271 
Vitrification XCViI2 
Vitriol, blue 123 
green 1435 
Vitriolic acid a. 
Volatile liniment 488 
oils lix, 491 
empyreumatic 504 

Ww 

Wake-robin 59 
Water XXIV, 40 
distilled 501 

of acetate of ammonia 373 

of ammonia, caustic 363 

mild 310 

of ammoniated copper 415 

of caraway 505, 

of cassia ib. 

of caustic kali 354 

of cinnamon 508 

of dill seed ib. 

of fennel ib. 

of hydrosulph. of ammon, 509 
oxymuriatic 524 
alkaline ib. 

of lemon-peel 503 

of muriate of lime 584. 

of orange peel 505 

of pennyroyal ib. 
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Water of peppermint 503 
of potass 335 

of pimento 503 

_ of pure ammonia 364 

\ kali Hse 534 

of rose ~ 504 

of spearmint 505 


of subacetate of litharge 457 
of subcarbonate of kali 341 
of sulphuret of kali 308 

of ammonia 311 
of supercarbonate of potass 344 


. soda 356 
Water -cress 255 
Water-dock, great 246 
Water parsnip, procumbent 256 


Watery fusion cli 
Wax lili 
yellow 3 87 
white 88 
purified ) (GBG} 
ointment 639 
plaster. 640 


Weights and measures _Ixxxii, CXXV 
Weights and measures used in 
Brance before the revolution cxxxiv 


Whale 261 
Wheat 270 
White lead b, 229 
White precipitated quicksilver 441 
White ointment 652 
Whortleberry 46 
Willow, crack, and white 250 
Willowstrife, purple- spiked 187 
Wine 271 
of aloes 589 
of antimoniated tartar § 403 
of gentian, compound 590 
of white hellebore 591. 


of ipecacuan. 590 


Wine of iron i 
of opium 
of rhubarb 
of socotorine aloes 


oe. 


of tartrate of antimony 


-- of tobacco’ 
Winter’s bark 
Witherite . 
Wolfsbane 


- Wood 


Wood-sorrel, common 
Worm-seed 
Wormwood, common 
Sea 
Woody nightshade 
Woulfe’s apparatus , 
Wrack, yellow bladder . 


Yeast 
cataplasm 
Yellow bladder wrack 


Page 
426 
591 
ib. 
589 
407 
590 
274 
65 


Ixv 
210 
57 
58 
wey 
260 
cvl 
146 


powder of 479 


89 
635 
146 


powder of 479 


1 resin 
Yttria 
salts of ee 


Zz 
Zedoary, long 
Zinc 
salts of 
preparations of — 
Zirconum 
Zirconia 


out of 


— 604 
hiv 
Ixxvii 


egal 
1, 274 
Ixxvili 
459 
xlix 
ib. 
Ixxvit_ 
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va eae resina 220 
Abrotanum . 56 
Absinthium maritimum 57 
ponticum 279 

vulgare 58 

Acacia 2 
catechu ; 4 

vera ' 24 
Acetas kali 46 
ferri - 497 
hydrargyri 451 

plumbi A55 
potassae 345 
Acetatis ferri tinctura 427 
cum alcohol tinctura 428 
ammoniae aqua 373 

zinci tinctura 464 

Acetosa 241 
Acetosella 210 
Acetum . 5 
aromaticum 555 
colchici 556 
distillatum 526 

vini 5 

scillz §55 
Achillea millefolium 278 
nobilis % ib. 
ptarmica ib. 

Acidum aceticum, Lond. 326 
Dub. 528 

aromaticum 555 

scilliticum ib. 

tenue 326 

impurum 5 


camphoratum 556 
distiJlatum 326 


acetosum forte 528 
benzoicum 329 
citricum 1, dol 


muriaticum 520 


Acidum muriaticum dilutum 

nitricum 
dilutum 

nitrosum | 

dilutum 

succini 

succinicum 

sulphuricum 


Page 
o2Z 
314 
317 
514 
317 
3552 

ib. 
#6 


aromaticum 583 


dilutum 
vitriolicum 
Aconitum napellus 
_ neomontanum 
Acorus calamus 
Adeps ovillus 
suillus 
preeparata 
Adianthum capillus veneris 
fErugo 
preparata 
ZEsculus bippocastanum 
/Ether sulphuricus 
cum alcohole 
aromat. 
nitrosus 
rectificatus 
ZEtheris sulphurici spiritus 
nitrosi spiritus 
nitrici spiritus 
ZKthiops minerale 
vegetabilis 
Agaricus 
albus 
chirurgorum 
muscarius 
Allium 
Agrimonia eupatoria 
Alcea rosa 
Alcohol fortius, Ed. 
Lond. Dub. 
ammoniatum 


311 
7 

8 
ib. 
9 
10 
ib. 
635 
278 
127 
4135 
10 
466 
468 
585 
472 
467 
468 
474 
475 
451 
146 


ry 
4 


280 
ib. 
278 
14. 
Jl 
278 
1} 
465° 
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Page | Pad 
Alcohol ammoniatum aromaticum 510 Amyris Gileadensis me 30. 4 
foetidum ib. Anagallis arvensis __ 272 
dilutius 13 Anchusa tinctoria 5 
Alkali fixum vegetabile 256 Andromeda mariana 278 
Allium cepa 16 Anemone nemorosa — ib. 
sativum 14 - pratensis ib. 
porrum 17 Anethum sh 52. 
Alnus 280) *\F foeniculum abs 
Aloe perfoliata 17 Angelica archangelica 5 
spicata 18. Angustura 29 
socotorina ib. Anisum 219 
vulgaris ib. Anisatuff stellatum _ 284 
sinuata ib. Annona triloba 278 
hepatica ib; Anthemis — Bg 
Althea officinalis 21 pyrethrum he See 
Alumen 22 Antimonium ~~ 35 
exsiccatum 3590 tartarizatum 402 
ustum ib. Antimonii crocns 399 
Aluminae sulphas exsiccatus ib. murias B95 
Aluminis liquor compositus 462 oxydum cum phosphate 
Ambra ambrosiaca grysea 278 calcis 399 
Ammoniacum — 25 oxydum 398 
Ammoniaretum cupri 418 nitromuriaticum 396 
Aramonia preeparata 364 sulphuret: precipitat. 392 
Ammoniz acetatis aqua 573 preepar. 591 
liquor 374 sulphuretum 36 
aqua 365 © tartarizati liquor 407 — 
carbonas 369 tartras pO 
carbonatis aqua 371 tartratis vinum 407 
liquor ‘ib. Antirrhinum linaria ‘279 
linimentum 488 Aque calcis linimentum 489 
caustice aqua 365 Aqua aT. 40 
et ferri murias 495 acetatis ammoniz 373 
hydro-sulphuretum 309 _ alcalina oxymuriatica 524 
linimentum 488 ammoniz 563, 566 
liquor 364 anethi | 503 
murias 199 - calcis 376 
spiritus 564 composita rt One 
aromaticus §§§ 587 carbonatis ammoniz 367 
feetidus 586 carul Oe 
succinatus 511 cinnamomi ib. 
subcarbonas 569 citri aurantii 505 
sulphureti aqua 311 medice ib. 
Amomum cardamomum aT cupri ammoniati 415 
curcuma 278 distillata 501 
grana paradisi ib. feeniculi dulcis _ 605 
repens 27 kali caustici 335 
zedoaria ib. lauri cassiz 505 
zingiber ee 3 cinnamomi ib. 
Nabe adale! dulces 28 > menthe pinerite ib. 
amare ib. puiegil ib. 
Amygdalus communis 28 sativa ib. 
nana | Sis viridis ib. 
persica ib. oxymuriatica 325 
Amyilum, see Triticum _ 270 . muriatis calcis 584 
Amytis | 50 myrii pimentz cat oe 


Zeylandica ib. pimento ib. 
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Aqua picis liquide 512 
potassae 354 
pulegii 503 
rose centifoliz _ 504 
styptica 464 
subcarbonatis kali 341 
sulphureti kali 308 
ammonize 511 
supercarbonatis potassz 344 
sodz 356 
Aquifolium 284 
Arabicum gummi 2 
Aralia spinosa 279 
nudicaulis ib. 
Arbutus uva ursi 46 
Arctium lappa 47 
Argentum ib. 
Argenti nitras 408 
Argillz alcalisate supersulphas 22 
Aristolochia clematitis 279 
longa - ib. 
~ rotunda ib. 
serpentaria 48 
sipho 279 
trilobata ib. 
vulgaris ib. 
Armoracia 114 
Arnica montana 49 
Arsenicum 51 
Arsenias kali 412 
Arsenici oxidum 51 
sublimatum 411 
Artemisia abrotanum 56 
- absinthium 58 
maritima LW | 
pontica 279 
santonica 57 
Arum maculatum , 59 
triphyllum 279 
Assafeetida 144 
Asarum Europaeum 59 
Canadense 279 
Asclepias vincetoxicum ib. 
Aselepias decumbens 279 
Asparagus sativa ib. 
Aspidium filix mas 60 
Asplenium scolopendrium 279 
Asphaltum 66, 280 
Astragalus excapus 279 
tragacantha 61 
verus ib. 
Atropa belladona , 63 
Aurantium Hispalense 109 
Aurum 279 
Avena sativa 65 
Axungia porcina 10 


22 


B 


Balaustinum 
Balsamum Canadense 
Copaivee 
Gileadense 
myroxyli Peruiferi 
styracis benzoini 
officinalis 
Toluiferz balsami 
traumaticum 
Bardana 
Barilla 
Barytz carbonas 
murias 
-muriatis solutio 
sulphas 
Basilicum 
Beccabunga 


Belladona wd 


Bellis perennis 
Benzoinuin 
Betonica officinalis 
Betula alnus 
Bismuthum 
Bistorta 
Bitumen petroleum 
asphaltum 

Boletus igniarius 

laricis 

salicis 
Bolus armena 

alba 
Gallicus 

Bonplandia trifoliata 
Borago officinalis 
Boras sodzx 
Borax, See Sodz sub-boras 
Bos taurus 
Botrys vulgaris 
Brassica eruca 
Brunella vulgaris 
Bubon galbanum 

macedonicum 
Buglossum officinale 
Butea frondosa 
Butyrum 


Cacao 
Cajeputa 
Calami radix 
Calaminaris 
Calcis aqua 
liquor 
- linimentum 
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Page 


935 
220 
121 
30 
202 
264 
ib. 
269 
591 
AT 
957 | 
65 
375 
378 
66 
290 
270 
65 
279 
264 
279 
280 
ib. 
951 
66 
280 
67 
280 
ib. 
ib. 
ib, 
ib. 
68 
ib. 
259 
ib. 
280 
281 
280 
ib. 
71 
280 
ib. 
72 
280 


290 
193 


275 
380 

77 
489 


vi QD LATIN 
\ 

Page | 
Calcis carbonas praeparatus 582 
muriatis solutio 380 
aqua ib. 
murias 383 
Calamina 275 
praeparata 462 
Calculi cancrorum 75 
Calendula officinalis 280 
Callicocca ipecacuanha 170 
Calomelas 436 
Calx Ld. Dub. 73. Lond. 5379 
Calumba 116 
Camphora 76 
Cancer astacus 75 
pagurus ib. 
€ancrorum lapilli 75 
Canella alba 78 
Cannabis sativa 281 
Cantharis vesicatoria 79 
Capillus veneris 278 
Capsicum annuum 81 
‘Carbonas ammoniae 369 
barytz 65 
calcis 74 
przparatus 582 
ferri 417 
preecipitatus 417 
preparatus 416 
magnesize , 588 
potassae 3435 
sodz Ed. Dub. 257 
Lond. 355 
siccatum ib. 
impurus 257 
zinci impurus 275 
i preparatus 459 
Cardamine pratensis _ 82 
Cardarnomum minus 27 
Cardopathia 281 
Carduus benedictus 87 
Marianus 281 
tomentosus 291 
Carex arenaria 281 
Carica 145 
Carlina acaulis © 281 
Carota 133 
Carpobalsamum il 
Carthamus tinctorius 251 
Caru™ carul 82 
Caruon ib. 
Caryophyllus aromaticus — 1355 
Caryophyllata 234 
Caryophyllum rubrum 1354 
Cascarilla 124 
Cassia lignea 181 
marilandica 281 
fistula 83 


INDEX. 


Cassia senna 
Castor fiber 
Castoreum 
Cataplasma fermenti 
sinapeos 
Catechu 
Causticum commune acerrimuny 
mitius 
Centaurea benedicta 
Centaureum minus 
Cepe radix 
Cera flava 
purificata 
alba 
Cerasus 
Ceratonia siliqua 
Ceratum 
calaminz 
carbonatis zinci impuri 
cetacei — 
juniperi sabinz 
lapidis calaminaris 
lyttzx 
plumbi superacetatis 
_ compositum 
resinz 
sabinz 
saponis 
simplex 
Cerefolium 
Cerevisiz fermentum 
Cerussa 
acetata 
Cervus elaphus 
Cetaceum 
Chamezedrys 
Chamzmelum 
Chamepitys 
Chamomilla vulgaris 
Chelz cancrorum 
Chelidonium majus 
Chenopodium ambrosioides 
botrys 
anthelminticum 
China ; 
Chironia centaurium 
angularis 
Cichorium intybus 
Cicuta 
virosa 
Cinchona cordifolia 
lancifolia 
oblongifolia 
officinalis 
Cineres clavellati 
Cinnamomum 
Cissampelos pareira 


Page 
84 
85 
ib. 

635 
ib. 


538 
340 
87 
89 
16 
87 
6356 
8§ 
288 
281 
634 
661 
ib. 
637 


«648 


661 
645 
653 

ib. 
639 
647 
651 
637 
288 
89 
229 
455 
89 
261 
269 
3a 
290 
290 
15 
281 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
294 
89 
281 
ib. 
117 
281 
90 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
13 


BS 
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Cistus creticus 
Citrus aurantium 
medica 
Clematis erecta 
crispa 
Cleome dodecandra 
Clutia elutheria 
Coccinella 
Coccus cacti 
Cochlearia armoracia 
officinalis 
Cocos butyracea 
Colchicum autumnale 
Colocynthis 
Colomba 
Coluber vipera 
Confectio amygdalarum 
aromatica 
aurantiorum 
cassiae 
opii 
rosae caninae 
gallicae 
rutae 
scammoneae 
sennae. 
Conferva dichotoma 
Conium maculatum 
Conserva aurantii 
citri aurantil 
rosae 
! caninae 
Gallicae 
Consolida major 
Contrayerva 
Convallaria majalis 
Convolyulus Americanus 
jalapa 
panduratus 
scammonia 
turpethum 
Copaiba 
Copaifera officinalis 
Cordia myxa 
Coriandrum sativum 
Cornua 
Cornu cervinum 
ustum 
Cornus florida 
sericea 
Cortex angusturae Peruvianus 
Cremor tartari 
Crocus sativus 
Croton cascarilla seu eleutheria 
Creta alba 
preparata 
preecipitata 
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Page | 
281 Crystalli tartari 
109 Cucumis colocynthis 
110 melo 
282 Cucurbita pepo 
ib. . Cuminum cyminum 


ib. Cupri sulphatis solutio composita 


124 ammoniaretum 

112 ammoniati aqua 
ib. liquor 

114 sulphas_ 

113 subacetas 

114 Cuprom 

115 ammoniatum 

125 ammoniaretum 

116 vitriolatum 


282 Curcuma 

615 Cusparia febrifuga 

617 Cycas circinalis 

615 Cydonia pyrus 

618 Cynoglossum officinale 


621 Cynomorium coccineum 


616 Cynosbatus 
ib, Cytinus hypocistis 
621 
620 
612 D 
282 
116 Daphne mezereum 
615 Datura stramonium 
ib. Daucus carota 


616 Deeoctum althaeae officinalis 


ib, aloes comp. 

ib. anthemidis nobilis 
294 chamaemeli comp. 
137 cinchonae officinalis 
282 cornu cervini 

ib. corticis cinchonae 
120 daphnes mezerei 
282 digitalis 
118 dulcamarae 
282 Geoffraeae inermis 
121 guaiaci comp. 

ib. hordei distichi 
282 compositum 
122 lichenis islandici 

89 malvyae comp. 

ib. papaveris 
386 polygalae senegae 
282 quercus 

ib. sarsaparillae 

90 comp. 
2352 senegae 
122 smilacis sarsaparillae 
124 veratri 

thes ulmi 


382 Delphinium staphisagria 


383 Dianthus caryophyilus 
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Page 
252 
125 
282 

ib. 
125 
413 

ib. 
414 
415 
128 
127 
126 
414 
413 
128 
278 

68 
282 
2356 
282 

ib. 
245 
282 


129 
130 
133 
222 
521 
522 
ib. 
525 
553 
523 
524 
525 
526 
525 
525 
526 
ib. 
527 
525 
528 
ib. 
ib. 
529 
ib. 
528 
529 
530 
550 
133 
134 
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Page 

Dictamnus albus 282 

-Creticus 291 

Diervilla 289 

Digitalis purpurea 154 

epiglottis 283 

Diospyros virginiana ib. 

Diplolepsis gallae tinctoriae 146 

Direa palustris . 283 

Dolichos pruriens 136 

Dorstenia contrajerva 137 

Dracontium pertusum 285 

Duicamara 251 

E 

Ebulus 295 

Elaterium 196, 483 

Electuarium aromaticum 617 

cassiae fistulae 618 

i sennae ib. 

catechu compositum 619 

mimosae catechu ib. 

opiatum 620 

sennae 619 

scammonii 620 

Thebaicum 621 

Elemi 26 

Eleutheria 124 

Elixir paregoricum 576, 585 
sacrum 5a) 

salutis 581 

Emplastrum adhaesivum 649 

ye ammoniaci 650 

cum hydrarg. 656 

aromaticum 642 

assae foetidae 650 

cantharidis 645 

vesicatorise 646 

comp. ib. 

calefaciens 646 

cerae 640 

cereum ib. 

cumini 642 

galbani 650 

comp. 651 

gummosum 650 

hydrargeyri 655 

lithargyri 648 

cum resina 649 

lyttae 645 

opil 651 

oxidi ferri rubri 661 


plumbi semivitrel 648 


picis compositum 642 
aridae 640 
plumbi 648 
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Page 


Emplastrum resinae 649 
resinosum = ~— ib. 
roborans. ' 661 
‘saponis ~ 652 
simplex 640 
thuris = 661 
vesicatorium 646 
Sapohaceum 652 
Emulsio amygdalae communis 549 
acaciae Arabicae 549 
camphorata 550 
Enema catharticum ~ 554 
foetidum ib. 
Epidendrum vanilla 2835 
Erigeron philadelphicum ib. 
Eruca 280 
Eryngium maritimum “137 
aquaticum 283 
campestre ib. 
Erysimum officinale 385 
Eucalyptus resinifera 175 
Eugenia caryophyllata 138 
Eupatorium cannabinum 285 | 
_ perfoliatum ib. 
Euphorbia officinarum ~ 159 
ipecacuanha 238 
Euphrasia officinalis ° ib. 
Exsiccatio herbarium et florum 478 
Extractio pulparum “484 
Extracta simpliciora 596 
per aquam et alcohol 600 
Extractum anthemidis nobilis 597 
absinthii 596 
aconiti 483 
aloes purificatum 596 
belladonae 483 
cascarillae resinosum 602 — 
catechu ae 
chamaemeli 596 
cinchonae 597 


resinosum 601 
_rubrae resin. 602 


lancifoliae 601 _ 
colocynthidis comp, ib. 
: convolvuli jalapae ib. 
~ conil 483 
elaterii 484 
genistae 596 
gentianae luteae ib. 


glycyrrhizae glab. 152, ib. 
haematoxyli Campe-. 


chiani j - ib. 
hellebori nigri ib. 
hyosciami 485 
humuli 599 
jalapae 601 
resinosum 602 


9 
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r Page 
Extractum opii aquosum 599 
' papaveris 600 
pini 219 
quercus 596 
rhei 601> 
rutae graveolentis 596 
sabinae ib. 
sarsaparillae 600 
taraxaci ib. 
valerianae ib. 
F 
Farina 270 
Faba ib. 
Fagara octandra 283 
Fel tauri 280 
Fermenitum cerevisiae © 87 
Ferri acetas 427 
acetatis tinctura ib. 
cum alcoho) tinctura 428 
alkalini liquor 429 
ammoniati tinctura 424 
et ammoniae murias 423 
carbonas 417 
praeparatus 416 
praecipitatus 417 
fila 142 
limatura - ib. 
purificata 416 
muriatis tinciura 421 
cum oxydo rubro 
‘ tinctura ib. 
oxidum rubrum purificatum 416 
oxydum nigrum ib. 
rubrum 421 
rubigo 416 
scobs 142 
squamae 143 
purificatae 4\6 
subcarbonas praeparatus ib. 
sulphas 143, 419 
exsicccatum 420 
sulphuretum 309 
tartarum 4295 
vinum 426 
Ferrum 140 
ammoniatum 425 
tartarizatum 429 
Ferula assafoetida 144 
Ficus Indica religiosa 4835 
carica - 145 
Filix foemina 292 
mas 60 


Flammula jovis 282 


Flores martiales 
Foeniculum aquaticum 
dulce 

Formica rufa 

Fragaria vesica 

Frasera Carolinensis 

Fraxinus-ornus 

Fucus helminthocorton 
vesicolosus 

Fungus Melitensis 


: jh 


Gadus lota 
Galanga 
Galbanum 
Galega Virginiana 
Gallae 
Gambogia 
gutta 
Garcinia gambogia 
Genista 
Gentiana lutea 
panonica 
Geoffroya inermis 
Geum palustre 
rivale 
urbanum 
Geranium maculatum 
Glycyrrhiza glabra 
echinata 
Gramen 
Grana paradisi 
Granatum 
Gratiola officinalis 
Guaiacum officinale 


' Gualtheria procumbens 


Guilandina moringa 
Gummi Arabicum 
acaclae 
astragali tragacanthae 
mimosae Niloticae 
tragacantha 
resina aloes perfoliatae 
ammoniaci 
bubonis galbani 
convoly, scamm, 
ferulae assaefoetidze 
gambogia 
guaiaci officinalis 
juniperi lyciae 
kino 
myrrha 
sagapenum 
resinae 


285 
235 

71 
284 
146 
149 

ib. 

ib. 
261 
150 
284 
151 


| 284 


ib. 
151 
284 
152 
284 
299 
278 
235 
154 

ibs 
284 

ib. 


ibs 
91 


61 
17 
25 
71 
118 
144 
149 
154 
175 
175 
205 
249) 
60% 
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Imperatoria ostruthium . 284 
H Infusum anthemidis _ 512 
_ armoraciae comp. ib. 
Haematoxylon Campechianum 157 aurantii comp. ~~ 515 
Hedera terrestris 284 calumbae aa” ib. 
helix ib. | caryophyllorum e2i aie 
Hedysarum alagi 139 cascarillae Oe ib. 
Heileboraster 148 catechu 517 
Helleborus albus , 270 cinchonae lancifolia 514 
foetidus 158 sine calore ib. 
niger 157 _cuspariae ib. 
Helminthocorton 282 digitalis purpureae  —- 5515 
Heracleum gummiferum 25 gentianae compositum _ ib. 
Herba Britannica em | QAG lini ‘516 
Herbarum exsiccatio 478 menthz compositum ib, ° 
Heuchera Americana 284 mimosae catechu ib. 
Hippocastanum 7 quassiae excelsae _ 517 
Hirudo medicinalis 158 rhei palmati 518 
Hordeum distichon 161 rosae Gallicae ib. 
- Humulus lupulus ib. sennae . ‘B19 
Hydrargyri acetas 431 cum tamarindis 520 
murias corrosivum 434 simaroubae » ib. 
nitrico-oxydum 447 tabaci ib. 
oxidum cinereum 443 -valerianae wenn Sok 
per acid, nitric. 447 Inula helenium - 169 
oxydum 446 Ipecacuanha 170 
nitricum 447 Iris florentina 173 
rubrum 446 _ versicolor 284 
sulphuricum 449 verna ib. 
oxymurias 454 Wh 
oxymuriatis liquor 436 x 
pulvis cinereus 445 } J 
submu rias 436 , 
sublimatum ib. Jacea a 295 | 
praecipitatus 439 Jalapa’ | - 120 
ammoniatum 441 Jasminum officinale 284 
subsulphas flavus 449 Juglans cinerea ib. 
sulphuretum nigrum 461 Juniperus communis 174 _— 
‘rubrum 452 ¢ lycia 175 
Hydrargyrum 162 sabina «474 
cum creta 445 
cum magnesia ib. . 
purificatum 430 K 
Hydrargyrum praecipitatum album 441 
Hydrastis Canadensis 284 Kali acetas : . 846 
Hydrosulphuretum ammoniae 309 arsenias 412 
Hyosciamus niger 166 causticum ; 339 . 
Hyp.ricum quadrangulare 284 . cum calce 340 
Hypocistiscytinus 282 | e tartaro 342 
Hyssopus officinalis 163 ‘subcarbonas 341 
subcarbonatis aqua tore 
sulphuretum 307 
I sulphureti aqua 508 
fs tartaras 352 
Ichthyocolla 168 Kalmia latifolia’ 289 
dlex aquifolium 284 Kermes mineralis 395 


Mlicium anisatum - ib Kino | 72, V5 
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Lacmus tinctorius 

Lac ammoniaci 
amygdalae 
aszefeetidze 
vaccinum 

Lacca 

Lactuca virosa 

sativa 

Lamium album 

Lapathum acutum 

Lapilli cancrorum 

Lapis calaminaris 

praeparatus 
calcareus 

Laudanum liquidum 

Laurocerasus 

Laurus camphora 
cassia 
cinnamomum 
nobilis 
pechurim 
sassafras 

Lavandula spica 

Ledum palustre 

Leontodon taraxacum 

Lepidium sativum 

Levisticum - 

Lichen islandicus 
pulmonarius 
rocella 

Ligni carbo 

Ligusticum levisticum 

Lilium convallium 

Limatura ferri 

purificata 
stanni 

Limones 

Linaria 

Linimentum ammoniae 

fortius 


Page 


186 
55) 
548 
551 
280 
283 
178 

ib, 
ib. 
293 
75 
275 
461 
74 
575 
292 
182 
181 
179 
182 
289 
+182 
183 
289 
183 
289 
‘ib. 
184 
289 
186 
70 
289 
282 
142 
416 
263 
110 
279 
488 
ib. 


subcarbo- 


anodynum 
aque calcis 
aeruginis 
calcis 


Natis 


ib. 
579 
489 
548 
489 


camphorae composi- 


tum 
hydrargyri 
saponaceum 


saponis compositum 


simplex 
terebinthinze 
Linum catharticum 


584 
654 
578 

ib. 
636 
639 
187 


Manganesium 


Page 

Linum usitatissimum 186 
Liquidamber styracifluum 289 
asplenifolium ib. 

Liquiritia 284 
Liquor aethereus oleosus 469 
-sulphuricus 468 

aluminis compositus 464 
ammoniae 364 
acetatis 375 

_ subcarbonatis 371 

antimonii tartarizati 407 
arsenicalis 4il 

calcis 380 

cupri ammoniati 415 

ferri alkalini 420 
hydrargyri oxymuriatis 436 
plumbi acetatis 457 
dilutus 458 

potassae 335 
subacetatis lithargyri 457 

comp. 458 

subcarbonatis potassz 344 
volatilis cornu cervini 371 
Liriodendron tulipifera 289 
Lithargyri subacetatis liquor 457 
compositus 458 

Lithargyrum 228 
Lithrum salicaria 187 
_ Litmus 186 
Lixiva 251 
Lixivium causticum 345 
Lobelia syphilitica 175 
Lonicera diervilla 289 
Lopeziana radix ib. 
Loranthus Europzus ib. 
Lupinus albus ib. 
Lupulus 289° 
Lycoperdon bovista ib. 
Lycopodium clavatum ib. 
Lysimachia purpurea ib. 
Lytta vesicatoria, see Cantharis 79 
vittata 289 

M 

Macis 200 
Magnesia Eid. 587, Dub. 388 
usta 387 

carbonas 388 

sulphas 188 
Mahagoni 267 
Maltha 66 
Malva arborea 278 
rotundifolia 289 
sylvestris 189 


ib, 
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Manna 
Maranta galanga 
arundinacea 

Marcasita 

Marjorana 

Marmor album 

Marrubium vulgare 

_ Marum Syriacum 
Mastiche 
Matricatria-chamomilla 

Parthenium 

Mechoacana 

Medeola virginiana 

Mel 

boracis 
despumatum 
ross 

subboratis sodae 

Melaleuca Jeucadendron 

cajuputi 

Melampodium 

Melia azedarach 

Melijotus 

Melissa officinalis 

calamintha 

Melo 

.  vesicatorius 

Menispermium cocculus 

Mentha aquatica 
crispa 
piperita ~ 
pulegium 
rubra 
sativa 

; - viridis | 
Menyanthes trifoliata 
’ Mercurialis annua a 

Mercurius precipitatus ruber 

sublimatus corrosivus 

Mezereon 

Millefolium 

nobile 

Millepedae 

Mimosa 
catechu 
Nilotica 

Senegal 

Minium — 

Mistura cornu usti 
ammoniaci 
amyydalarum - 
assae foetidae 
camphorae 
eretae 
ferri composita 
guaiaci 
moschi g 


Page 
189 
290 

ib. 
280 
201 

74 
192 
269 
227 
290 


ib. 


282 
290 
192 
546 
545 
546 

ib. 
193 

ib. 
157 
290 
295 
194 
290 
282 

79 
194 


290. 


ib. 
195 
196 
290 
195 
ib. 
196 
290 
452 
436 
129 
278 
ib. 
208 
2 

4 

2 
290 
229 
553 
551 
548 
‘551 
550 
553 
552 
ib. 
ib. 
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-Momordica elaterium 
Morus nigra 
Moschus 
artificialis 
moschiferus 
Mucilago amyli 
acaciae 
gummi Arabici 
astragali tragacanthae 
guinmi tragacanthae 
cydoniae 
Murias 
ammoniae 
et ferri 
barytae 
hydrargyri corrosivum 
sodae 
siccatum 
Muriatis barytae solutio 
calcis solutio 
ferri tinctura 


Page 
196 
197 

ab. 
505 
187 
561 
532 

ib. 
531 

ib. | 
5352 
198 
199 
425 
375 
434 
258 
360 
378 
383 
421 


cum oxydo rubro tinct. ib. 


Mustela fluveatilis 
Myristica moschata 
Myrobalanus citrina 
Myroxylon Peruiferum 
Myrrha 

Myrtillus 

Myrtus pimenta 


N 


Naphtha 
Narcissus pseudo-narcissus 
Nicotiana tabacum 
Nigella sativa 
Nitras 
argenti 
kali 
potassae 
Nitrico-oxydum hydrargyri 
Nitrum 
Nux moschata 
behen 
vomica 
Nymphaea lutea 


O 


Ocimum basilicum 
Oculi cancrorum 
Olea Europaea 
destiliata, essen. sive volat. 
Oleum aethereum 
ammoniatum 


283 
200 
290 
202 


205 


295 
205 


66 
290 
205 
290 
207 
408 
251 
ib. 
447 
951 
200 
289 
294 
290 
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Page ~ Page 
Oleum amygdalae communis 487 Opium purificatum 602 
cajeput 193 Opobalsamum 50 
camphoratum 490 Opoponax 218 
coci butyraceae 114 Orchis latifolia, &c.~ 291 
cornu cervi rectificatum 506 Origanum 209 
lauri cinnamomi 179 majorana ib. 
nobilis 182 : vulgare x ib. 
limonum 110. Orobanche Virginiana 291 
lini cum calce 487 Oryza sativa ib. 
usitatissimi ib. Ossa 209 - 
macis 200 Ostrea edulis ite) 3 
oleae Europaeae 208 Ostrearum testae praeparatae 3835) 
olivarum ib. Ovorum testae praeparatae ib. 
ricini 244 Ovum 210 
succini 352, 505 Ovxalis acetosella ib. 
purissimum ib. Oxydum antimonii 398 
sulphuratum 490 ~ cum phosphate calcis 399 
terebinthinae 499 arsenici 51 
rectificatum __ib.. sublimatum 411 
vinsi 468 ferri nigrum 143, 416 
volatile anisi A497 purificatum 416 
anthemidis ib, rubrum 420° 
baccarum juniperi 174 hydrargyri 446 
ui 497 cinereum 445 
caryophyllae arom. 1335 nitricum 447 
citri aurantii 109 rubrum 446 
medicae 110 ; rub. per ac. nit.447 
foeniculi dulcis 497 sulphuricum 449 
juniperi communis ib. plumbi 228 
sabinae ib. rubrum 229 
lauri sassafras ib. semivitreum 228 
lavandulae spicae ib. zincl 459 
macis 200 impurum 275 
melaleucae leucad. 193 praepar. 462 
menthae piperitae 497 Oxycoccos 295 
sativae ib. Oxymurias hydrargyri 454 
. viridis ib. liquor 436 
myristicae moschat. 201 Oxymel 545 
myrti pimentae 497 aeruginis 548 
origani ib. colchici 546 
pimento ib. scillae 547 
pimpinellae anisi ib. 
pini 222 
purissimum 499 P 
pulegii 497 
rorismarini officinal. ib. Paeonia officinalis 291 
rosmarini ib. Palma Christi 245 
rutae ib. Papaver 210 
sabinae ib. erraticum 211 
sassafras ib. rhoeas ib, 
terebinth. rectificat. ib. somniferum ‘ib. 
Olibanum 175  Passulae minores 295 
Oliva 207 Pastinaca opoponax 218 
Oniscus asellus 208 Pechurim faba 289 
Ononis spinosa 291 Pepo 282 
Onopordium acanthium ib. Peruvianus cortex 90 


Opium 211 Petroleum Barbadense 66 
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Phasianus gallus 
Phellandrium aquaticum 
Phoenix dactylifera 
Phosphas calcis 

sodae 
Phosphorus 
Physalis alkakengi 
Physeter macrocephalus 
Phytolacca decandra 
Pilulae aloes-compositae 

et assaefoetidae 


cum colocynthide 


cum zingibere 

myrrha 
aloeticae ‘ 
ammioniareti cupri 


assaefoetidae compositae 


cambogiae comp. 


colocynthidis compositae 


ferri cum myrrha 
galbani compositae 
hydrargyri 


myrrhae compositae 
opiatae 

rhei compositae 
saponis cum opio 
scilliticae 


cum zingibere 
sulphatis ferri compositae 


e styrace 
Thebaicae 
Pimento 
Pimpinella alba 
anisum 
saxifraga 
Pinus 
balsamea 
larix 
sylvestris 
pinea 
sativa 
Piper Indicum 
. Jamaicense 
longum. 
nigrum 
Pistacia lentiscus 
terebinthinus 
vera 
Pix Burgundica 
liquida 
arida 
Plumbi acetas 
acetatis liquor 
dilutus 


i) 


- subcarbonas 
subacetatis liquor 


submuriatis 


Page 


210 
291 

ib. 
282 
357 
291 

ib. 
261 
291 
625 
626 
628 
625 
626 
625 
629 
627 

ib. 
628 
629 
627 
629 
631 
627 
651 
632 
631 
633 
6352 
629 
652 

ib. 
205 
219 

ib. 
291 
219 
220 

ib. 
219 
291 

ib. 

81 
205 
2296 

ib. 
2927 

ib. 
287 
219 

ib. 
220 
455 
457 
458 
229 
457 


LATIN INDEX. 


; Page 

Plumbi subacetatis liquor comp. 453 

superacetas 4.56 
Plumbum 298 

Podophyilum peltatum 292 

Polygala amara ib. 

vulgaris ib. 

senega 2530 

Polygonum bistorta 2351 

Polypodium filix mas 60 

vulgare 292 

Poma acidula ib. 

Populus balsamifera ib. 

/ nigra ib. 

tremula ib. 

Porri radix es Gd 

Potassa . 508 

impura 231 

fusa 538 

cum calce 340 

Potassae acetas 345 

aqua 354 

carbonas, Ed. 3545 

Lond. jabs 

purissimus 251 

et sodae tartras § 362 

liquor - 835 

nitras 2351 

subcarbonas 341 

subcarbonatis liquor 344 

supertartras 252. 

impurus ib. 

supersulphas 550° 

supercarbonatis aqua 344 

sulphas 348 

cum sulphure 351 

sulphuretum 307 

aqua 308 

tartras 552 

Potio carbonatis calcis 555 

Prinos verticillatus 292 

Pruna 233 

Prunus cerasus 292 

domestica 235 

Gallica ib. 

lauro-cerasus 292 

virginiana ib. 

Psyllium 291 

Ptarmica 278 
Pteris aquilina ping? ai 

Pterocarpus santolinus 254 

draco ib. 

Pulegium 196 

Pulmonaria officinalis 292 

Pulparum extractio 484 

Pulsatilla nigricans 278 

Pulvis aloes cum canella 606 

cum guaiace 607 
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Pulvis aloes compositus 
aluminis compositus 
antimonialis 
aromaticus 
asari compositus 
carbonatis calcis comp. 
cinnamomi comp. 
cornu cervini usti 
cum opio 
cretae compositus 


Page 
607 
612 
399 
607 
608 

ib. 
607 
386 
611 
608 


cum opio 609 


contrayervae compositus 
hydrargyri cinereus 
ipecacuanhae et opii 


ib. 
443 
609 


compositus ib. 


jalapae compositus 
kino comp. 
Opiatus 
quercus marini 
salinus compositus 
scammoneae compositus 
scillae 
sennae compositus 
Spongiae ustae 
stanni 
stypticus 
tragacanthae compositus 
Punica granatum 
Pyrethrum 
Pyrola umbellata 
Pyrus cydonia 
malus 


Q 


Quassia excelsa 
simaruba 
Quercus robur 
marina 
pulvis 
pedunculata 


R 


Rana esculenta 
Ranunculus albus 
sceleratus 
Raphanus rusticanus 
Ricina pini 
copaiferae officinalis 
flava, Lond. 
Dub. 
guaiaca 


610 
ib. 
611 
479 
611 
ib. 
478 
612 
479 
459 
612 
ib. 
235 
35 
292 
2356 
292 


236 

ib. 
239 
146 
479 
237 


292 
278 
2935 
114 
219 

ib. 
220 
604 
154 


liquida amyridis Gileaden- 


sis 
liquida pini balsameae 
laricis 


30 
219 
229 


Ricina pini 
abietis 
pistaciae lentisci 
pterocarpi draconis 
Rhabarbarum 
Rhamnus catharticus 
zyziphus 
Rheum palmatum 
rhaponticum 
undulatum 
Rhododendron maximum 
crysanthum 
Rhus toxicodendron ; 
Ricinus communis 
Rob sambuci 
Rosa canina 
centifolia 
Damascena 
Gallica 
rubra 
Rosmarinus officinalis 
sylvestris 
Rubia tinctorum 
Rubigo ferri 
Rubus arcticus, &c. 
Rumex acetosa 
aquaticus 
acutus 
Ruta graveolens 


S 

Sabadilla 

Sabina 

Saccharum non purificatum 
lactis 
officinarum 
purificatum 
purissimum 
rubrum 
saturni 

Sagapenum 

Sago 


Sagus farinaria 
Sal ammoniacum 
catharticum amarum 
commune 
marinus 
polychrestus 
tartari 
Salep 
Salix alba, fragilis, &c. 
Salvia officinalis 
horminum 
Sambucus ebulus 
nigra 


751 


Page 
219 
220 
227 
254 
2359 
238 
293 

ib. 
293 
259 
293 
242 
245 

ib. 
485 
243 
245 

ib. 
244 

ib. 
245 
289 
246 
416 
293 
246 

ib. 
295 
247 


295 
174 
248 
280 
248 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
456 
249 
282 
293 
199 
188 
258 
ib. 
351 
541 
291 
250 
ib. 
293 
ib. 
251 
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Page 
Sanguinaria Canadensis 295 
Sanguis draconis ’ 234 
Sanicula Europaea 293 
Santalum rubrum 254 
Santonicum 57 
Sapo 252 
Saponaria officinalis 293 
Sarsaparilla 256 
Sassafras 188 
Saturni saccharum 456 
Satyrium 291 
- Scabiosa arvensis ' 295 
succisa “ib. 
Scammonium 118 
Scandix cetefolium 293 
Scilla maritima 255 
exsiccata 478 

Scillae pulvis ib. 
Scorzonera Hispanica 295 
Scrophularia nodosa 254 
Secale cereale 295 
Sedum majus 290 
Sempervivum tectorum ib. 
Senecio Jacobaea ib. 
Seneka 250 
Senna 84 
Sepia octopoda 294 
Serpentaria Virginiana 48 
Serpillum 294 
Serum lactis vaccini 280 
Sevum 10 
ovillum ib. 
praeparatum 6355 
physeteris macrocephali 261 

Silene Virginica 294 
Siliqua dulcis 281 
Simarouba 236 
Sinapis alba 255 
nigra ib. 
Sisymbrium nasturtium ib. 
Sium nodiflorum 256 
sisarum 294 
Smilax china ib. 
sarsaparilla 256 

Soda impura 257 
tartarizata 362 
Sodae boras 259 
carbonas 257, Lond. 355 
impurus 257 

siccatum 355 

et kali tartaras 362 
murias 258 
siccatum 360 

phosphas 357 
subcarbonas 355 
exsiccata 355 

supercarbonatis aqua 556 


Sodae sulphas 
Solanum dulcamara 
lethale 
nigrum 
Solidago virga aurea 
Solutio acetatis zinci 
murias barytz 
calcis 
sulphatis cupri composita 
zinci 
subcarbonatis ammonize 
arsenicalis : 
Spartium scoparium 
Spermaceti 
Spigelia anthelmia 
Marilandica 
Spirea trifoliata 
Spiritus etheris nitrosi 
nitrici 
sulphurici 
compositus 
zethereus nitrosus 
ammonize 
foetidus 
aromaticus 
succinatus 
anisi 
- compositus 
armoraciz comp» 
camphoratus 
camphorz 
cari carul 
cinnamomi 
juniperi compositus 
lauri cinnamomi 
lavandule spicze 
com positus 
menthe piperitz 
viridis 
myristicze moschatze 
myrti pimentz 
nucis moschatae 
pimento 
pulegii 
raphani compositus 
recuficatus 
rosmarini 
tenuior 
vinosus camphoratus 
rectifieatus 
tenuior 
Spongia officinalis 
Spongize uste pulvis 
Squame ferri 
purificate 
Stalagmitis cambogioides 
Stannum 


360 
260 
63 
294 
261 
464 
378 
380 
413 
‘463 
570 
412 


261 


ib. 
294 
262 
294 
474 
475 
468 
469 
474 
567 


586, 


587 
588 
508 
509: 
511 
563 

ib. 
508 


ib. 


610 
508 
509 
575 


508 - 


ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 


508’ 


ib. 
510 
11 
508 
15 
563 
11 
13 
2635 
479 
144 
416 
149 
265 


Page - 


¢ 
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Page 

Stanni pulvis 459 
Staphisagria 133, 
Stibium 35 
Stramonium officinale ? 130 
Strychnos nux vomica 294 
Styrax benzoin 264 
caiamita ib. 
liquida 289 
officinale 264 
purificata 605 
Subacetas cupri 127 
impura ib. 

plumbi 229 
Subacetatis lithargyri liquor 457 
comp. 458 

plumbi liquor 457 

Sub-boras sodx gag 
Subcarbonas ammoniz 369 
ferri przeparatus 416 

plumbi 229 

potasse 341 

impura pepe | 

purissimus 341 

kali ib. 

sodz 353 

impura 257 

exsiccata DIO 

Subcarbonatis potassz liquor 544 
aqua ib. 

kali aqua ib. 

ammoniz liquor 368 

Submurias hydrargyri mitis 436 
sublimatum ib. 


praecipitatus 459 


ammoniat. 
Subsulphas hydrargyri flavus 
Succinum 

Succini acidum et oleum 


oleum purissimum 


Succus concretus fraxini orni 


rhamni cathartici 
spissatus aconiti napelli 


atropz bel!adon- 


nz 
cicutz 
conii maculati 
hyosciami nigri 
lactucz virosz 


Sulphas 


elaterli 
papaveris somni- 
feri 
sambuci nigri 
alumine et potassz 
exsiccatus 
barytz 
cupri 


441 

729 
265 
332 
505 
198 
253 
482 


ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
ib. 
4184 


Zk 
483 
266 

22 
590 

66 
128 


Page 
Sulphas ferri exsiccatus 420 
ferri 143, 419 
magnesiz 188 — 
potassz 348 
cum sulphure 351 
sode 360 
zinc i 462 
Sulphatis cupri solutio composita 413° 
: -zinci solutio 463 
Sulphur 266 
antimoniatum fuscum 393 
lotum 305 
precipitatum 506 
sublimatum 266 
lotum 305 
Sulphureti ammoniz aqua 311 
Sulphuretum antim onii 36 
precipitatum 392 
preparatum 3591 
ferri 309 
hydrargyri nigrum = 451 
rubrum 452 
kali 307 
potassze 3506 
Superacetas plumbi 456 
Supercarbonatis potasse aqua 344 
sodz aqua 356 
Supersulphas alumine et potasse 22 
argillz alcalisatz ib, 
potassz 350 
Supertartras potassz Wee; 
impurus ib. 
purificata ib. 
Swietenia febrifuga 267 
meahagoni 267 
Symphitum officinale 294 
Syrupi 533 
Syrupus aceti 54] 
alii ib. 
aithee officinalis 5354 
amomii zingiberis 544 
aurantii 539 
citri aurantii ib, 
medici 540 
colchici autumnalis 542 
croc! 536 
dianthi caryophylli 555 
empyreumaticus 248 
limonum 540 
mori 54] 
opi 543 
papaveris somniferi 542 
erratici 543 
rhamni 559° 
rhoeados 544 
rosxz 558 
Gallicz — 


557 


7S 


Syrupus rosae centifolize 
sennz 
scillz maritime 
simplex 
toluiferee balsami 
tolutanus 
violz odorate 
zingiberis 


Tabacum 

Tacamahaca 

Tamarindus Indica 

Tamacetum vulgare 

‘Taraxacum 

Tartaras kali 

sodz et kali 

Tartari crystalli 

sal‘ 

Tartarus emeticus 
crudus 
purificatus 
vitriolatus acidus 

Tartarum 
antimoniatum 
emeticum 
ferri 
solubile 
antimonii 
potassae 

et sodae 
Terebinthina 
Canadensis 
Chia 
| Veneta 
vulgaris 

‘Terra ponderosa 

vitriolata 

Testae 

praeparatae 

Testudo ferox 
Teucrium chamaedrys 
chamaepitys 

marum 

‘Theobroma cacao 

Thus SG 

Thymus serpyllum 

_wulgaris 
Tilia Europaea 
Tinctura aloes 
aetherea 
socotorinae 
et myrrhae 
composita 


LATIN INDEX. 


Page 
5357 
338 
54] 
534 
536 

ib. 
ib. 
544 


206 
2835, 292 
267 
268 
183 
3552 
562 
262 
341 
401 
2352 
ib. 
348 
235 
403 
ib. 
425 
34] 
401 
552 
562 
219 
222 
ib. 
219 
ib. 
65 
66 
76 
382 
294 
269 
294 
269 
294 
227 
294 
ib. 
ib. 
559 
582 
559 
559 
560 


Page 

Tinctura acaciae catechu 558 
acetatis ferri 427 
cum alcohol 428 

zinci 463 
amomi repentis 560 
zingiberis 582 
angusturae 561. 
aristolochiae serpentariae ib. 
aromatica ammoniata 587 
assae foetidae 569 
ammoniata 586 

aurantil 562 
balsami Tolutani 580 
benzoini composita 562 
bonplandiae trifoliatae _ib. 
camphorae 563 
comp. 576 

calumbae 567 
cantharidis 563 
capsici ' 565 
cardamomi 560 
composita 561 

cascarillae 564 
castorel ib. 
composita 584 
catechu 558 
cinchonae composita 585 
lancifolize ib. 

ammoniat ib. 
cinnamomi ise 566 
composita ib. 

colombae 567 
conii maculati ib. 
convolvuli jalapz ib. 
croci sativi 568 
crotonis eleutheriz 564 
digitalis purpureae 568 
ferulae assae foetidae 569 
ferri ammoniati 495 
galbani 569 
gallarum 570 
gentianae composita ib. 
guaiaci 571 
officinalis ib. 
ammoniata 585 
hellebori nigri 571 
humuli 572 
hyosciami nigri ib. 
jalapae 568. 
Japonica 575 
kino ib. 
lauri cinnamomi 566 
lyttae 564 
meloes vesicatoril ib. 
moschi 574 
myrrhae ib. 
muriatis ferri 491 
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Page 
Tinctura muriatis ferri cum oxydo 

rubro 421 
opii 575 
camphorata 576 

ammoniata 585 

quassiae 577 
rhabarbari ~ ib. 

rhei ib. 

amara 578 

rhei et aloes ib. 

et gentianz ib. 

saponis camphorata ib. 

et opil 579 

scillae ib. 
sennae 580 
composita ib. 

serpentariae 561 

thebaica 575 
Toluiferi balsami 580 

Tolutani balsami 581 
valjerianae ib. 
ammoniata 586 

veratri albi 581 
zingiberis ib. 
Toluifera balsamum 269 
Tormentilla erecta, officinalis 270 
Toxicodendron 243 
Tragacantha gummi 61 
Trifolium melilotus officinalis 295 
paludosum 196 
Triosteum perfoliatum 295 
Triticum aestivum 270 
hybernum ib. 

repens 295 
Trochisci carbonatis calcis 622 
glycyrrhize glabre 623 

cum opio ib. 

gummosi 624 

nitratis potassae ib. 
Turpethum minerale 658 
Tussilago farfara 272 
Tutia 275 
preeparata 461 

U 

Ulmus Americana 295 
campestris Yel) 
Unguentum acetatis plumbi 652 
acidi nitrosi 643 

zeruginis 659 

album 652 

cantharidis 645 

calaminaris | 661 

carbonatis plumbi 652 

cerae albae 6358 

flavae ib. 


Unguentum cerussae 
cetacei 
citrinum / 
coeruleum 
elemi 
compositum 


735 


Page 
652 
6357 
658 
653 
640 

ib. 


epispasticum fortius 646 
mitius 1b. 


hetleberi albi 647 
hyc rargyri 655 
fortius 654 
mitius ib. 
precipitati albi 656 
nitrico-oxydi 657 
nitratis 658. 
lyttae 644 
infusi cantharidis vesi- 
catoria ib. 
oxydi hydrargyri cine= 
rei 654 
rubri 657 
plumbi albi 655 
picis 641 
liquidae ib. 
piperis nigri 647 
pulveris cantharidis 
vesicatoriz 645 
resinae aibae 639 
: nigrae 641 | 
resinosum ib. 
sabinae, 647 
sambuci 638 
saturninum 652 
simplex 637 
spermatis ceti ib. 
subacetatis cupri 659 
subacetatis plumbi 652 
submuriatis hydrargy- 
ri ammoniati 656 


subnitratis hydrarg. 657 
Supernitratis hydrar- 


gyri 658 

sulphuris 645 

; compositum ib. 

» tutiae 660 

veratri 647 

zinci ‘ 660 

impuri ib. 

Uva ursi 46 

Uvae passae 272 
V 

Vaccinium myrtillus 295 

oxycoccos ib. 


vitisidaea | 


ib. 


: Se 
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Valeriana officinalis 269 Viscum quercinu . 289 
sylvestris 2, ib. Vitis idaea 295 
Vanilla 285 vinifera ; ase 
Vegetabilium praeparatio i) RE apyrena 295 
Veratrum album 269 Vitrioleum coeruleum 128 
sabadilla 295 
luteum ib. ‘ 
Verbascum thapsus abi ib. ’ WwW 
Verbena officinalis ib. at 
Vermis majalis 29 Wintera aromatica 274. 
Veronica beccabunga 270 
officinalis 295 i 
Vicia faba = ib. L 
Vinum album Hispanum oTD. 
aloes socotorinae 589 Zanthoriza apiifolia 295 
amarum ib. Zanthoxylum clava Herculis ib. 
antimoniale 407 Zedoaria 27 
ferri 426 Zinci oxidum 459. 
gentianae compositum 590 impurum oh QS 
ipecacuanhae - ib. praeparat. 462 
nicotianae tabaci ib. acetatis solutio . {2 AGA 
opii so tinctura DS 
rhei palmati ib. carbonas impurus) ~ 7 53 
tartratis antimonii 407 praeparat. 461 
veratri 591 sulphas os AOR 
Viola ipecacuanha ~ 170 sulphatis solutio’ 463 
odorata 271 Zincum 274 
tricolor eins 295 vitriolatum 462 
Virga aurea 961 Zingiber ‘officinale ‘ 25 
Viscum album 2) 205 fd 
THE END. -* 
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